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EDITOR’S PREFACE. 

It was on the strong recommendation of Dr. J. H. Marshall, C.I.E., Director- 
General of Archseology in India, that the Government of India applied to the 
Moravian Mission Board for the loan of the services of Dr. A. II. Francke with 
a view to his carrying out an archaeological survey of the districts which once formed 
the kingdom of Western Tibet. These mountainous regions, now belonging to the Indian 
Empire and therefore here indicated as “ Indian Tibet, ” had never been explored by any 
scholar combining a knowledge of local history and antiquities with a thorough acquaint¬ 
ance of Tibetan. These rare accomplishments Dr. Francke had acquired in the course 
of his many years’ sojourn in Ladakh and Lahul, the fruits whereof had been made 
known to the learned world through a series of valuable publications, among which was 
his “ History of Western Tibet.” Dr. Francke was, therefore, singularly fitted for the 
proposed task, whilst his previous wanderings in the mountains of “ Indian Tibet ” had 
trained him to enduro the severe privations and hardships which must always attend a 
journey through so inhospitable a country. Wo, therefore, owe a great debt of gratitude 
to Bishop B. La Trobe and the Moravian Mission Board for placing the services of so 
excellent an explorer at the disposal of tho Government of India. 

Starting from Simla on the 11th of June, 1900, he travelled up to Satluj Valley 
through the hill*stato of Rainpur-Bashahr. and by the Hang Pass (16,000 feet) reached 
Spiti. He then crossed tho Pharang Pass (18,300 feet) and continued his journey through 
Hubshu along the wild shores of Lake Thsomo lliri. Two more mountain passes, the 
Phologongkha l J ass (16,500 feet) and the Thaglang Pass (17,500 feet), had to be sur¬ 
mounted to enable the explorer to reach Ladakh, the real centre of the ancient realm of 
Western Tibet. After a brief stay at Leh, the ancient seat of the rGj/al-po rulers of that 
country, Dr. Francke-travelled westwards, and, after crossing the Photlio La (1-1,000 
feet), the Namika Pass (13,100 feet) and the Zoji La (11,300 feet), reached Srinagar on 
the 16th of October. 

In the course of his four months’ travel—it will be seen—Dr. Francke had to cross 
seven mountain passes of an average height equal to that of Mont-Blanc. In the valleys, 
also, the roads in these hill tracts are often of the most primitive description, while the 
crossing of rivers by rope bridges adds to the perils of the journey. Owing to the nature 
of the country to be traversed, the explorer had to march on foot most of the way from 
Simla to Srinagar, except where the ratified air compelled him to mount the yak 
—certainly not the most comfortable means of locomotion. 

The journal, however, here published, bears ample evidence that the exceptional 
difficulties of the road had little effect on the spirits of the explorer, who was animated 
by the true enthusiasm of the scholar and who, moreover, was compensated in no small 
measure by the solemn grandeur of that mountain scenery so seldom seen by cultured 
eyes. The very important additions to our knowledge of the archseology and history of 
Indian Tibet are the best reward for labours so strenuous and so cheerfully borne. 
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As Dr. Marshall proceeded to England on leave in April 1910, and I was appointed 
to officiate during his absence, it fell to me to arrange for the publication of Dr. Francke's 
materials. No task could have been more welcome to me, sinoe for several years I had 
found in Dr. Francke a fellow-scholar who had chosen a field of research bordering on 
that which it had been my good fortune to explore. Personal experience thus enabled 
me to appreciate the valuo of Dr. Francke’s results as well as the exertions by which they 
had been attained. 

The Government of India readily sanctioned our proposals whioh provided for the 
publication of Dr. Francke’s results in two parts, ono giving the personal narrative of his 
adventures and researches and the other containing all inscriptions and chronicles col¬ 
lected by him in the course of his tour. It has been our object in the present volume to 
illustrate Dr. Francke’s account as fully as possible by means of the excellent photographs 
taken by Babu Pindi Lai of tho Archceological Survey. The forty-live plates, each con¬ 
taining two photographic views, testify to the excellence of Pindi Lai's work, while Dr. 
Franoke’s narrative bears ample evidence that the explorer found in his photographer not 
only a useful assistant but also a cheerful companion who did his work successfully under 
very trying conditions. The reproduction of the plates was entrusted to the well-known 
lithographers, Messrs. W. Griggs & Sons, of Peckham, London. 

The map showing Dr. Francke’s route, which has been added to the present volume 
is an extract from Survey sheet No. 833-S. 1903. It has been especially prepared by Mr. 
H. Hargreaves, Superintendent, Archaeological Survey pro tempore , who has marked on 
it several plaoes not found on the original. Dr. Francke’s route, as well as the places 
visited by him in the course of his tour, has been marked in red. The map has been 
reproduced at the Office of the Survey of India. 


J. Ph. Vogel. 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


In publishing my journal of an archaeological tour in Indian Tibet, undertaken on 
behalf of the Indian Government, I wish in the first place to express my sincere thanks 
to Dr. J. H. Marshall, C.I.E., Director-General of Archaeology, who made all necessary 
arrangements in connection with my deputation—no slight addition to the already heavy 
burden of his oflloe—and who has followed my journey with the keenest interest. As in 
the spring of 1910 he went home on long leave, Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, while officiating for 
him, undertook to arrange for the publication of my materials. His proposals met with 
the approval of the Government of India in the Education Department, and it was decided 
that my report should consist of two volumes both fully illustrated : the first containing 
a personal narrative of my journey and the seoond dealing with the historical chronicles 
and inscriptions collected in the course of my tour. It is a matter of no small satis¬ 
faction that, thanks to the liberality of the Indian Government, my results will be made 
available in so excellent a form. Dr. Vogel’s thorough revision of the whole text has in 
many ways greatly added to the value of the publication. To Mr. H. Hargreaves, Acting 
Superintendent in the Archaeological Department, I am indebted for assistance in 
verifying references and preparing a map to illustrate my itinerary. Here I wish also to 
record my sincerest thanks to the following ladies and gentlemen who have been good 
enough to read through my first rough manuscript of the journalto Dr. John Hutchi¬ 
son of the Church of Scotland Mission in Chamba ; to Mrs. S. A. Bocker-Chapman of 
Herrnhut; and to Messrs. J. E. Wilkinson and J. Thom of Simla. 

I owe my gratitude also to the Public Works Department for placing their resthouses 
in the Satluj Valley at my disposal. At Poo and Leh I was the guest of the Moravian 
Missionaries who did their utmost to assist me in my work. Of the greatest importance 
was my meeting Mr. G. C. L. Howell of the Indian Civil Service in Spiti, at a time when 
Iwas suffering from illness. His hospitality, knowledge of local conditions and ready 
help were of the greatest possible assistance in furthering my undertaking. 


A. H. Frances. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Towards the end of April 1909, I received a telegram from the Indian Government 
asking me to enter their archaeological service for a period of eighteen months, from 
the 1st June of that year. I arrived in Simla on the 30th May and from the 1st to the 
l4th June, Dr. J. H. Marshall, c.i.e., Director-General of Archaeology, sacrificed a 
great deal of his time in drawing up a plan for my journey and discussing with me 
various matters connected therewith. Thanks to his energy, all preparations were 
finished on the 12th June, and on Monday the 14th June, our caravan started for the 
frontier districts. 

As regards our plans, it was determined to cover as much ground as possible and to 
spend a considerable portion of the summer months within the limits of the Jammu and 
Kashmir State. For within its territory are known to exist several interesting relics of 
Tibetan antiquity which have not yet been properly examined. Putting aside the ordi¬ 
nary routes,the Kashmir State can be entered from two parts of Indian Tibet, from 
Lahul and rom Spiti. As Lahul had already been investigated by Dr. Vogel, 1 the course 
to be taken by me was to enter the Kashmir State from the Spiti side. Spiti was one of 
the countries of Indian Tibet which I had not yet seen. As the road to Spiti took me 
high up in the Satluj valley, I proposed to pay a short visit to Tlioling and Tsaparang 
beyond the frontier. These places interested me particularly on account of their connec¬ 
tion with AtiSa and d’Andrada. This proposal was, however, not sanctioned by the 
Supreme Government, and I was advised to remain within the Indian Frontier. 

Our party was to consist of a Government Photographer, Babu Pindi Lai of the Ar¬ 
chaeological Survey, who also knew how to take impressions of inscriptions, and a Khalasi 
who had to be engaged in the interior. In addition to these there were two men whom 
I engaged privately, a bearer and cook in one person, and a Tibetan who assisted me in 
the reading and copying of inscriptions and documents. Dr. Marshall was very fortu¬ 
nate in his choice of the photographer; for in the case of an expedition like ours, an 
ordinary proficiency in photography would not have sufficed; what was wanted was a 
man ready to endure hardship, and one who was prepared to carry on his work under 
adverse circumstances. Pindi Lai has amply justified Dr. Marshall in his choice. 

.. > Of. kb TrUikndtk, J. A. S. B„ Voi. LXX (1903), Part I, ppTsS ff. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The SatluJ Valley. 

We left Simla on the 14th June and reached Kotgur (map Kotgarh) on the 10th 
at noon. At Kotgur I enjoyed the hospitality of the C. M. S. missionary, the Rev. Mr. 
Beutel, who is an authority on the language, customs and geography of his district. 
On the rocks near Kdtgur are found carvings in the shape of a Toni. This is Mr. 
Beutel’s explanation at least, and it agrees exactly with the interpretation I have given 
of many similar carvings found all over Kuju and Lahul. This symbol is found even in 
Ladakh, but it is rarer there. I am oonvinced that this symbol is intended to remind 
the worshipper of deities of the Kali type, as we find them all over the hills, under 
various names. These goddesses, together with gods of the Siva type, represent the 
creative principle which is the main feature in the religion of all the Western Himalayan 
tribes, 

During our short stay at Kotgiir, Pindi Lai witnessed the Doum festival which is 
celebrated annually. The Doum is a tablet with silver and gold masks fixed to it. As 
Mr. Beutel told me, such masks are dedicated to the temple by the ruling chiefs of 
Kotgur and neighbourhood, on the occasion of deaths in their families. But whether 
these masks are supposed to be portraits of the deceased persons or not, I have not been 
able to ascertain. We find the same custom all over Kuju, 1 and also at Triloknath in 
Chamba-Lahul. The spirit (of the deceased ?) is supposed to enter a man set apart for 
this cult, who performs a sword-dance and thrusts needles through his cheeks. When 
he is in a trance, he is asked questions and acts as an oracle. Findi Lai placed his ap¬ 
paratus carefully in front of the mask board and was on the point of snapping, when 
he was suddenly assailed by the priests, who said that they could not allow him to photo¬ 
graph these objects of sanctity. Pindi Lai, snapping off his apparatus, calmly said; 
" Well, if you will not allow me to take a photo, I can do without it,” and carried his 
treasure home (Plate I, a). 

That there is a possible connection between these masks and those used for the devil- 
dances of Ladakh and Tibet, is made apparent by the following passage by Dr. Vogel,* 
who speaks of two miniature Sikhara temples at Triloknath in which a number of 
wooden masks are preserved. " At the death of a member of the Baca’s family, such 
a mask is prepared and placed in the temple, whence it is on no account to be re¬ 
moved. An exception is made for three masks which are used at the Char or Spring 
festival, and are said to represent a man, a woman and a demon, called in the local 
dialect garni, mezmi and kulinza. The main substance of the Char festival is a per¬ 
formance symbolizing the advent of Spring and the defeat of Winter. The latter, 
personified as an evil demon, is represented by the bearer of the kulinza mask, who is 


> A. S. R. for 1007-8, pp. 270 ff., plate* LXXIV and LXXV. 
1 Ckamba GaxtUtr, p. 41. 
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Gold and silver masks. Doum festival at Kotgur. 
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chased by the joint villagers and pelted with snowballs till he retires from the village and 
drop# his mask, after which he joins in a dance with the garni and mezmi mask-bearers.’* 

Most of the devil dances of Indian Tibet are held during the time of the winter 
solstice, and in my opinion originally symbolised the struggle between the benevolent 
gods of spring or summer, and the demons of winter. Lamaism later on converted 
these performances into a struggle between the elevating elements of Buddhism and its 
fierce enemies representative of the pre-Buddhist religion. 1 

The greatest enemy of Lamaism, Langdarma, had to take the part originally 
played by the winter, and it is his tragic end and his torments in hell which are nowa¬ 
days celebrated in the mask dances. Side by side with the Lamaist mask dances the 
ancient ceremonies of chasing out the evil spirits of the winter were continued, and a 
manuscript describing the festival of the winter solstice at Khalatse and a photo of the 
interesting Dosmoche performance, at Leh, is among our collections. At the monastery 
of Nako, we even acquired a very ancient wooden mask w r hich had once done service 
in tlie mask dances. This mask w r as found in a godown and sold to us for one rupee. 
At Leh we had an opportunity to buy implements and a trumpet made of a human 
thighbone, used on the occasion of devil dances. (Plate XXIX, b). 

As I had the intention of spending Sunday the 20th at Kotgur, on my return from 
Nirmand, Mr. Bcutel advised me to leave Kotgur on the same day and to cross the rope 
bridge to Nirmand early next morning. The caravan under Pindi Lai was to follow 
later on. I arrived on the Satluj late at night on the 10th and spent the night in 
Mr! Beutel’s garden house. Early on the 17th I marched with my Khansaman to 
Nirth and beyond this village to the rope bridge. Jin the vicinity of Nirth, we searched 
for the cave inscriptions discovered .by .Dr. Marshall in 1908, but could not find them. 
The rope bridge did not look at all inviting, but I thought that I ought to try it, in 
particular, because we should have fo cross several more of them in the- course of our 
journey. So we shouted for the people in the next village who work it. They brought 
a wooden saddle to which were attached several ropes and led us down the khud to tho 
starting place, a rock not much over a yard square, 30 or 40 feet above the river. 
Before and behind, the rock was perpendicular. From this pedestal one was expected 
to seize the saddle which dangled above one, and to put his legs through two slings of 
rope which were attached thereto. While seizing the saddle I jumped up in the direction 
of the slings, but unfortunately knocked off my hat against the wall of rock behind me. 
It disappeared at once in the river and was not seen again. I knew that it would 
not be advisable to continue my journey under a tropical sun without a hat. Therefore, 
I renounced all further gymnastics on that day and went back to Nirth to write to 
Mr. Beutel that I had not succeeded in reaching Nirman4 on the fired day and had 
to alter my programme. Early next morning a messenger from Mr. Beutel made his 
appearance with the latter’s sola topi and a letter urging me to try again. I must 


1 Luther, in a eimiler manner, changed the song: 
out of the Pope s Hon trdben wir den Pabet hJnaue 


Nun treiben wir den Winter ana ! into a song celebrating the turning 
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confess that I felt ashamed that I a young man, should not venture to do what old 
Mr. Beutel had done so often. The Khansaman and myself* therefore, made a fresh 
effort, got safely into the sling and across the river and reached Nirmand on the same 
evening, after a long and trying climb. 

Pindi Lai marched with the caravan to Rampur, but kept himself in readiness to come 
to Nirmand with his apparatus, as soon as he should be wanted. Nirma^d, the Ka£i of 
the mountains, as it is called, was perfectly inaccessible in the days of the brothers 
Gerard (1817) who wished to see it, but were not allowed to enter it. Later on, it was 
opened to visitors, and Capt. Harcourt (1871) witnessed here the ourious ceremony of 
the swinging rope. A young man is fed at the public expense for a year, during which 
time he has to plait a rope of considerable length. On the day of the Mela, this rope 
is stretched from the top of a precipice and he has to slide down on it. This custom 
which is also practised at Lhasa and at Srinagar of Garhwal is, as Dr. Vogel says, 
probably a survival of human sacrifice, the prevalence of which in former times in these 
districts is indicated by popular tradition. 1 “ But in this peculiar case the victim, 
instead of being actually killed, had.to undergo a risk which endangered his life. An 
offering was thus made to the deity who might decline or accept the sacrifice according 
to her divine pleasure. In 1856 the man was killed, and since then the practice has 
been prohibited.” 

At Kotgur, the tree under which the human sacrifices took place is still shown. 
Until quite recently several iron links, the last remains of chains, could be seen there. 
Regarding the abolition of human sacrifices, at Kotgur, Mr. Beutel told me the 
following tale: A young virgin had to be sacrificed every year. Once it was a poor 
widow’s turn to offer up her only daughter. The widow cried and asked the oracle 
below Hatti if there was not a way out of her difficulty. The oracle answered that on 
the day of the execution there would be a thunderstorm of unusual force, and the rain 
would carry off even men, and this would be the end of human sacrifices. When on 
the day of execution the heavy storm actually broke forth, the frightened Brahmans 
declared that the divinity was angry and did not wish to accept any more human 
sacrifices. 

The story of the Rakshasa Bamburalia at Kotgur, also told by Mr. Beutel, is not 
very different. This Rakshasa devoured the breasts of women, and from time to time 
he demanded a woman to eat up altogether. He was blinded by the bird Karaita who 
thrust pollen of the cedar into his eyes. Then he was killed by armed men. This had 
also been announced by the Hatti oracle. 

Although Nirmand is nowadays open to visitors, the inhabitants do their best to 
make a stay there as unpleasant to the stranger as possible. The town, being a holy 
place, is inhabited chiefly by Brahmans, who dress in white. Besides them, there are 
only two other castes represented, the Sonars or goldsmiths, and the Kdlis or peasants 
(aboriginal population). Wherever one goes, one finds Brahmans on both sides who 

> J. A.. 8. JB, Vol. LXX, Put i. No. 1, IMS, p. 81. ~~~ 
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suddenly stop one and demand a turn to the right or left, or even prohibit one's 
further advanoe. In spite of all its sanctity, Nirmand is poor in inscriptions and other 
written records. People showed me the copper plate grant of the 7th century by king 
Bamudra-sSna which has been published by Dr. Fleet, 1 and a very obliterated inscription 
■on a rook in front of the Dharmai&ld. We took an impression, out were not quite 
successful. The script seems to be a late type of Sarada. As the names of Samudra- 
sdna's father, grandfather and great-grandfather, which occur on the copper plate, have not 
yet been discovered in the Bansaulis of Ku}u or Bashahr, I hoped to find them among 
the ancestors of the present Thakur of Nirmand. This man, however, did not possess 
a family record of any kind. 

Proof of the great age of Nirmand is the fact that all the principal temples are of 
the hill type. They are built of layers of rubble masonry, alternating with beams 
of cedar wood. The roofs are sloping and slightly ooncave on either side of the central 
beam and laid with slates or wooden shingles. None of these buildings seem to be of 
a very great age. But, as they were always repaired in the same style, the temples 
of Nirmapd of two or three thousand years ago probably did not look different from 
these extant. 

This refers only to the chief temples. By the side of most of them, we find numerous 
stone temples of the Hkhara type. (Plate III). They are, however, never in prominent 
positions. This style of architecture has been fully described by Fergusson. 1 It was 
introduced into Nirmand probably between the 7th and lltli century and many speci¬ 
mens may go back to those times, although there are no written records The many 
tablets with religious sculptures which are scattered all over the place ip, great num¬ 
bers, may also date from those times. It appears that the original cult of Nirmand was 
entirely Sivaist. Most of the temples are dedicated to Siva or Kali, or to deities of 
a similar type. Perhaps about the same time when Vishnuism became powerful in 
Ohamba (tenth or eleventh century), this form of worship was also introduced in 
Nirmand, without, however, doing much harm to Sivaism. 

Originally the town consisted, it is said, of five main streets with a great temple 
in each of them. Oholera and small-pox have decimated the population, and the town 
has become very muoh reduced in size. Its situation is sublime, on a high praotically 
level plateau with a magnificent view of apparently endless mountain ridges. 

1 made the following notes on the principal buildings. The Ambika temple (Plate 
II, a) is below the village, and a flight of 184 steps leads up towards it, and continues 
from the back of the temple towards the village. This temple is said to be the oldest 
in the place, and Ambika (probably a form of Kali) is the chief deity of Nirmand. 
According to Pindi Lai, the D&vi image is in a standing posture and about two feet 
high. Her faoe is black, and her dothes covered with gold. Whoever approaches her 
(only Brahmans are allowed to do so) has to take off his trousers. In this temple is 
kept the copper-plate grant of King Samudra-sdna of the 7th century mentioned above 

1 O-mfitt IttripHout, p. S8S. 
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In front of Ambika’s temple there is an ancient stone figure buried in the ground up 
to the shoulders. 

The Kothi is a large building of the hill type, with stags’ and antelopes* horns fixed 
over the door. Old sculptures are inserted in the walls, for instance, a head on a stand 
adored by two kneeling figures (Plate I, b). This may have been suggested by the well- 
known Buddhist sculptures of relics with two worshippers. The head is probably that 
of &iva, as we find it on so many temples at Nirmand, carved above the entrance. On 
the right corner of the house, there is a very rude figure of Hanuman riding on a rather 
diminutive horse. Inside, there are stone figures of Kail, and a bronze figure of 
Para4urama. The latter is exhibited only every twelfth year when two naked men have 
to carry it out of its prison. When the image is brought back to the temple, a glass, 
filled with water, is placed in front of it. This is not removed until twelve years hare 
elapsed, and the water is found as fresh as it was originally. In front of the Kothi 
is a large round stone seat with sculptures on its circumference, for instance, makaras 
swallowing men (?). An apparently modern cave is in the vicinity. 

The DharmaMld we were not allowed to enter. It is a court formed by houses of 
the ordinary hill typo situated in the middle of the village. On a rock in front there 
is an inscription in a late type of !§arada characters much obliterated. 

The temple of Chandl Devi is close to the wells from which the people fetch their 
drinking water. There are several small water tanks of dressed stones below it, and a 
great number of sculptured slabs are inserted in the masonry of the tank (Plate II, b). 
Stone figures of Nandi are also conspicuous. One of the sculptures, a head with three 
faces, is said to look like ParaSurama in the Kothi. 

The temple of 6iva situated above the village, is said to contain a ling am. Over 
the door is a sculptured head and a figure of GaneSa. In front of it, there are water 
tanks with stone reliefs and a figure of Nandi. 

The temple of Siva and the Pandavas is situated in the middle of the village. 
It was shown only to Pindi Lai who says that it contains many images in little 
niches. 

The Thakur’s temple found in the middle of the village is small and neat, but in bad 
preservation. The interior was shown to Pindi Lai only, in -whose opinion the image 
was the finest sculpture in the place. Unfortunately he could not photograph it. It 
represents a man and a woman seated, and another -woman lying on the ground. There 
is an elaborate halo round the three figures. 

The doors of all the houses of the goldsmiths are distinguished by well-carved 
door-posts of stone with the figure of Gane6a in the centre. 

In conclusion I may say that we did not find any traces of Buddhism at Nirmand. 

From Nirman4 we marched to Rampur, the capital of the Bashahr State, beauti¬ 
fully situated on the left bank of the Satluj. The descent was steep, but the road 
well shaded by luxuriant vegetation. The Hindu temples of the city with their very 
primitive, though not ancient, sculptures did not appear of any interest. Rampur is the 
first place on the road up the Satluj valley where Lamaist buildings may be seen. The 



a. Temple of the goddess Ambika, Nirmand. 





b. Sculptures at the watertank, Nirmand. 
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Sikhara shrine near the temple of Chandi Devi, Nirmand. - b. Sikhara shrine near watertank, Nirmand. 
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Lamaist temple is a recent structure and is said to be only twelve or thirteen years old* 
Its style is not different from that of the ordinary dwelling-houses of Rampur: this temple, 
therefore, differs from the common Tibetan temples, especially on account of its sloping 
roof. It oontains modern frescoes and a huge prayer wheel. 

In one of the Raja's garden-houses, we found more Lamaist frescoes. One of them 
interested me in particular, for it evidently represents a historical scone. (Plate IV, a). 
When we met His Highness Shamsher Singh, a few days later, he told us that the picture 
was a copy of a picture in the palace of Lhasa. The fresco evidently represents the 
treaty between Tibet and Bashahr concluded about 1650 A.D., when Bashahr was 
supported by the Mughal emperor. The figure in the middle of the picture is apparently 
the Mughal emperor, surrounded by his soldiers. The elephant procession which 
approaches from the left is either the retinue of the Mughal, or of the Bashahr king, 
Ksbari Singh. 1 A party of Bashahr people, distinguished by their black round hats, are 
placed in front of the Mughal, while the embassy from Tibet is shown on the right side of 
the painting. This treaty, which is mentioned in the chronicles of Bashahr, was of great 
importance to the State. The Tibetans who had been beaten by the Mughal army 
at Basgo, near Leh, had to code a portion of Guge, viz., the Satluj valley down to 
the Wangtu bridge, to the Bashahr State. We had the good fortune, in the course 
of our expedition, to discover two versions of this treaty, concluded in 1650, in original 
documents. 

At Rampur we inspected also the royal palaces, gardens and guest-houses, but nothing 
appeared to be of particular interest. Unfortunately the Raja and his party were not 
present. Here we engaged a Khalasi called Sadhu, to accompany us on our further 
travels. Although this man had hardly seen any place beyond Rampur, he proved 
useful and was always ready to work even under difficulties. 

The road up the Satluj valley, from Rampur to Chini, is on the whole very pleasant. 
The mountains are wooded in many parts, and the rocks and hills which rise abruptly 
from the narrow valley form charming pictures. The road continually ascends and 
descends, and for this reason the traveller passes through ever-varymg temperatures. 
Often we started from a bungalow five or six thousand feet above the Satluj in a cool 
morning breeze. Then the road took us down almost to the valley with its blazing heat, 
and it was rather hard to begin the ascent again under the scorching rays of a tropical 
midday sun. 

We arrived at Gaura, a little village above Rampur on the 22nd June. The people 
were holding their " Festival of prayers for a good harvest," and for that reason we could 
not sleep much. They sang without a break through the whole of the night. It would 
have been very pleasant to listen to them in the day-time, but before the sun was up they 
had all disappeared. They had always two ohoirs, one for the line with the lower notes, 
the other for the line with the higher notes. I took down one of their tunes which is 
based on the Chinese scale. Others of their tunes were based on different scales. Each 

» For genealogical lift of Baababr Btjia Mt beneath Appendix D. 
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party held out the last note of their melody for a time, whilst the other party started 
theirs. 1 

Oil the following day we reached Samhan. It is the ancient capital of the Bashahr 
State, and the palace here is by far superior to that at Rampur. Here we found the R&j& 
residing. Shamsher Singh, a man of seventy years of age, is the last of a long line of a 
hundred and twenty Rajas, enumerated in the Majowari of Bashahr, which was first 
brought to light through Mr. H. A. Rose's exertions. The dynasty chums to have oome 
from Kafichanapuri (*.«., Conjeevaram) in the Deccan, and to be of Brahman caste 
Once the throne of Bashahr being vacant, it was prophesied that the Brahman who 
should enter the palace-gate first, was the destined kipg. The younger one of two 
Brahman brothers, Pradyumna, who came from Kafichanapuri, entered the palace-gate 
first, and was accordingly made king. The descendants of the elder brother became 
family priests and are said to be still in office. It is very difficult to believe that the 
pedigree with its 120 members can be genuine in its more ancient parts. All the 
Rajas are called by the dynastical name Singh (Sanskrit Simha), but there is no 
instance of any ancient Indian family which makes use of that name earlier than the 
15th century. The family of the Bashahr Rajas, as Mr. Howell, Assistant Commissioner 
of Kulu, tells me, is recognised all over northern India as very ancient and the other 
rajas are desirous of receiving their caste-mark from the Bashahr Raja, even if the latter 
condescends only to put it on their foreheads with his toe. 

Shamsher Singh is very favourably inclined to Europeans and wishes to make friends 
with all of them. Shortly after our arrival, therefore, he announced his intention to 
have tea with me. He was carried in a litter by several of his subjects, and a small 
crowd was gathered together near the bungalow to receive him with shouts, “ Ho! 
Maharftj. ” His state is of considerable extent, but thinly populated, and has a future 
before it. The Raja asked us first to take a photo of himself, and then to go to the 
other side of his palace and take a general view of it from there. (Plates IV, b and 
V, a). The palace presented itself at its best from the mountain side, where it showed 
all its symmetrical beauty. It is one of the finest specimens of hill architecture I 
have ever seen. Although there are no written records about it, it is evidently of consi¬ 
derable age. The Rajas ought to be urged to keep it in good repair, but not to make any 
structural alterations. Like all buildings of the hill-type it is built of layers of rubble 
masonry and beams of cedar wood. The roofs are slanting and slightly concave like 
those of the Chinese. In the walls of the court, several carved stone images of very 
rude execution have been inserted. I was told that they represent Kali and Bhairava. 

There is also an ancient Kali temple connected with the palaoe which is not acces¬ 
sible to Europeans. It is said to contain a deep pit. There are rumours that human 
sacrifices were offered here every tenth year, and that they are still continued secretly,* 
The victim is thrown into the pit. If a human sacrifice be not forthcoming at the 

1 A description of this stjie of music is found in my article, “ Mnnkalwck* Studien in Wett Tibti, Z. T). Jf. 0- 
Vol. LX. pp 81 ft. 

* Cf Gerard, Account of Koonawor, p. 86. 
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appointed time, a terrible voice is heard calling from the depth of the pit. We received 
a full written statement about these practices from a native of the place. 

We travelled from Sarahan to Taranda on the 24th June. In the pass above the 
village and bungalow, there is an ancient deserted Devata temple of the ordinary hill 
type with slanting hut straight roof, iu ruins It contained two beautifully carved 
oolumns and other wood sculptures. In front of it, there are several stone slabs with 
rude carvings of human figures. They look exactly like the slabs put up in commemora¬ 
tion of the dead in Manchad (Lalral) or like very ancient 5Wi-stones in Ku}u. I was 
informed that here also, they were erected in commemoration of the dead. 

We proceeded to Paunda on the 25th June. Below the village, on the road to 
Taranda, we saw the first Tibetan maiji wall. i.e. a stone wall covered with inscribed 
slabs of stone, bearing the inscription Om mani padme Hum. The characters employed 
here were mostly Lafithsa. Near the wall was a gate with modern Lamaist frescoes on 
the ceiling and a prayer flag on the top. These signs of Lamaism do not, however, 
indicate that tho population of this district arc believers in Lamaism. In tact, in spite of 
many inquiries, I could not ascertain that there were any Buddhists round about. I 
believe that these Buddhist structures were erected by Tibetan travellers on their way 
to the Bampur market. 

On the 26th June, we marched from Paunda to Urni. Between Paunda and 
Nachar is the village of Sungra, a little below the road. It is famous for its ancient 
wooden Mahe£ura (Mahelvara) temple (Plate VI, a). It is a fine specimen of hill 
architecture, and reminds one of the famous temple of Hidimba at Manali in Kulu which 
was built by King Bahadur Singh in the 16th century. 1 While the temples of Nirmand 
have the shape of an ordinary rectangular house with a single gable roof, the temple at 
Sungra has a square ground-plan and three slanting roofs, one above the other, the lower 
one being the largest, and the top one the smallest of the three. While the two 
lower ones are square, the top one is round, of the shape of a funnel. The four corner 
beams of the lowest roof end in wooden figures of walking lions, almost life-size (Plate 
VI, b). The temple contains a Ungam. There are no inscriptions round about. In the 
temple yard we saw two very rude specimens of sikhara stone temples. 

On the road from Sungra to Nachar we noticed the first Lamaist mchod-rten {stupa). 
It was only about 6 feet high, and contained some dried apricots and a leaf or two of a 
modern Tibetan printed book with a text half Tibetan, half Sanskrit. 

The temple of Nachar has also a certain fame on account of its wood carvings. We 
did not, however, visit it. 

From Nachar the road took us down to the Satluj by a long descent, and at 
Wangtu we crossed the river by a beautiful modern bridge. There was already a wooden 
bridge in this place when Gerard travelled here in 1817.* This bridge is an important 

1 Of. jL. S. JS. 1906-08, p. 16. UterS am thus* tempi** of thU kind in KujQ j that of Hidimta (or HirmAj JMrf at Dhtrngrf 
Xa&lU, n*ar that of Tripare-sundari D#rl at Nagar, tha ancient capital, and that of Tiryng Xtrtraga at Dblr opposite 
Bajaeii. 

1 It was de st royed hy the Gurkhas in 1819 and mpleeed by a rope bridge. 
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feature in the Bashahr State; for it marks the aneient boundary between Basbahr and 
Tibet Jix fact, the West Tibetan Empire reached as far as Wangtu up to 1650 A. D., 
when the Satluj valley from Wangtu to Namgya was made over to Bashalir. Although 
Tibetan is not yet spoken for several marches up the Satluj, the former Tibetan influence 
makes itself felt in the frequency of personal Tibetan names. We could not escape 
making this observation, because we had to jot down on our vouchers the names of all 
the coolies in our employ. 

We are now outside the area of the Pahari dialects of the Satluj valley and have 
entered that of the Kanawnri language. This language was noticed as early as 1817 by 
Gerard, who published a vocabulary of it. 1 Mr. Diack made a beginning in the study of 
its grammar ; but the true nature of this language was not recognised, until the Bev. J. 
Bruske, of the Moravian Mission, began to study the language thoroughly and 
made a translation of the gospel of St. Mark into it. It was then recognised, as pointed 
out by Dr. Stou Konow,* that the grammar of this language shows close affinities to 
Mundarl (spoken in Chota Nagpur), and that in very early times in these mountain 
valleys an amalgamation must, have taken place between Munda aboriginal tribes and 
Tibetans. Within the fifty miles of road between Chini and Poo, one meets with several 
more languages of probably a similar type which have not yet been properly studied, 
although notes on them can bo found in various books of travel. The study of the folk¬ 
lore literature of the Kanawari language has been taken up by Mr. H. A. Bose, who is 
also compiling a dictionary of this language. Mr. Bose’s collection contains historical 
as well as lyrical pieces. "With regard to the former it is strange to note that they all 
refer to very modern times only. In the course of our journey we heard a song about 
the Kyahar castle, but it also contained the name of a very modern personage, that 
of the Tika Sahib of Bashahr, who died a few years ago. One of the most interesting 
of Mr. Bruske’s collection is the song on Mr. Minniken, forest officer of Bashahr. This 
officer is praised in this song as the ideal master of the woods who gives the petitioner as 
much wood as ho wants to get. As regards metre and parallelism, these songs are of the 
.same character as the Tibetan songs. 

The result of the blending of the Munda and Tibetan population with a super¬ 
ficial sprinkling of Indian Aryans is not at all bad, and many of our coolie women were 
of very attractive appearance. I must add a few words with regard to the latter. Among 
the population of those mountain valleys the cooly caste is not very numerous, and for 
this reason the villagers, also those of good caste, have to take up cooly work. This kind 
of forced labour is felt as humiliating by most of the people, and for this reason the male 
population will not participate in it. They press it on the women of their families, and 
do not see that they disgrace themselves even more by this arrangement. Our transport 
therefore was for the greater part of our journey to Poo the work of women carriers. 
This has its great advantages, as has been observed also by other travellers, for these 
women are pleasant to deal with, they never grumble, and do their utmost to please the 

’ J. A. S. B., Vol. XI, port I, 1842, pp. 470, ff. Linguittie Survey, Vol. Ill, put I. 

' Imperial Gazetteer of India, Now Edition. Oxford 1907. Vol. I, pp, 806 ff. 
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sahib. It is also true that many among them are quite athletic and carry heavy loads 
over great distances. What I disliked, however, was the injustice done to the female 
population of a little village when a large caravan like ours demanded the service of 
practically all the women between twelve and fifty years of age. Then the claims of 
their babies were left quite out oJ consideration, and the poor mothers had to see what 
arrangements they could make with regard to their offspring for a full day or so. Our 
box which contained the photographic plates was the heaviest of all, and it was always 
the last taken up. The first comers took hold of the lighter loads and darted off as soon as 
possible. When we were at Chogan on our way to Urni, this box with the plates did not 
arrive, and Pindi Lai volunteered to stay behind and wait for it. He caught me up at 
Urni when it was quite dark. The heavy box had fallen to the lot of a child of fourteen 
years of age who was absolutely unequal to the task. This girl, therefore, asked three of her 
friends to assist her in the hard work she had to perform, and so Pindi Lai received the 
box out of the hands of four girls * all very young and very beautiful * as lie said. They 
were, of course, all of high caste, and the way they tool, leave of the Babu and wished him 
a good journey was quite charming. Tlie system of the Tibetans is quite different from 
that of the Bashahr State. In Tibet the men come first, and they are ready to do the 
hardest work themselves. The women who offer to do cooly work are such as can be 
spared from their homes. 

I hope that the chivalrous chief of the Bashahr State will undertake to teach his 
male subjects a little more chivalry. 

The bridge of Wangtu is evidently in a place where there has been a bridge from 
time immemorial, as is made probable by ancient carvings on the rocks. One of them 
shows a man with a sword in bis left hand, and a club in his right. In the rocks there 
are many caves used by travellers, and on the rocks about them I saw many Tibetan 
inscriptions in charcoal and red chalk, one of them reading : Sa-kya-pa’inkhyen-no , “ Take 
notice of this (or * of me ') O Sakya-man ! ” In one of the caves, there were many tablets 
of burnt clay, just like those which are made of clay and the ashes of the dead. They 
have generally the figure of a Buddhist saint printed on them and are deposited in 
mohod-rten or caves. Here, however, they were quite plain. A dead lama was probably 
cremated here in ancient times, and a mould not being at hand, the clay-tablets were 
formed without it. 

Sunday, the 27th June, was spent at Urni. In the afternoon I went to Bee the 
mandirt or temples. The ‘ old temple ’ is of the square tower type, like so many of Kulu, 
and has a wooden verandah running round below the slanting gable roof. It was almost 
without any carvings, and people said that the devata had left the place. The * new 
temple,* not far from the old one, was thoroughly renovated, as people say, about twenty 
years ago. There are many wood-carvings dating from that time, for instance hunting- 
scenes : a man shooting a leopard with a rifle. They were all very primitive. There 
was also a carving of a cock, and what I took for a hen with chickens, eating a snake. 
But people said it was a peacock. (Garuda devouring N&gas ?). The villagers showed 
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us also several obscene representations of a man and a woman, and said that it was 
always a grand moment, when these pictures were shown to the girls on the occasion of a 
Mela. This will serve to show what a religion which worships the creative powers leads 
to. The slanting gable beams of the temple had again representations of walking lions, 
like those at Sungra. 

As regards the houses of the ordinary peasants, here at Urni, and in other places since 
we passed the Wangtu bridge, the Tibetan flat roof is beooming prominent. Here at 
Urni village most of the roofs exhibit the Tibetan style. But the mandira still show 
the old slanting roof of the Indian hill tribes. The first temple with a flat roof I saw at 
Rogi on the 28th. It is of the square tower type and has wood carvings on the beams. 

We spent the night of the 28th and the 29th June at Ghini, in the Moravian Mis¬ 
sion house. The view from Ghini towards the snow mountains on the other side of the 
river is one of the grandest imaginable. The local name of these glaciers is Kailftsa 
and a certain pinnacle is called &iva by the people. 1 

Looking down from the Mission house, there is a large mound to the left of 
the village (Plate VII, a). This is said to be the site of a castle of an ancient Thakur 
who came here from the ‘ Upper Country * (apparently Tibet). Mr. Bruske, who used to 
reside here as a Moravian missionary, w as told that there exists a song which treats of 
the exploits of this Thakur. But it has not yet been reduced to writing. On the site, 
many fragments of hand-made pottery can be found, but, people assured me, never any 
coins. The site is now occupied by small Lamaist buildings, a square tower and an en¬ 
shrined mchod-rten. The fact that Lamaism has taken possession of the site, speaks in 
favour of the alleged Tibetan origin of the Thakur. 

Mr. Bruske informs me that there is another mound below the village where many red 
bricks can be found. This is held to have been the principal (perhaps winter) residenoe of 
the same Thakur. At both sites excavations might prove successful. The most interests 
ing feature iD connection with this ancient chief is, as Mr. Bruske tells me, that traces 
of his aqueducts aro met with from time to time by people when digging. They consist 
of earthenware pipes, and the water was conducted in them for miles. 

Above the door over the staircase which leads up to the mound, there is a stone lion, 
which looks very old indeed. People told me, however, that it was made only a few years 
ago. Older are the carved slabs of stone on the mound, near the Lamaist temple. They 
show Mww similar to those on a chessboard. On these ancient slabs, the Tibetan game of 
mig-mang was probably played. 

Mr. Bruske tells me that stories of Thakurs are told also of other ruined sites on the 
way from Chini to Poo. These Thakurs, although independent in a way, probably 
acknowledged the supremacy of the Tibetan chiefs of Guge, before the country came 
under Bashahr. 

The Kali temple of Chini is situated below the village. No stranger is allow*! to' 
enter it It has been the scene of human sacrifices, and there is a rumour that such 

* Tb* aarlittt picture of Chini aad th« X*dlat ia fo*nd in * Mein dei Prinun WkUtmm-wm JPtaMM*,’ 18 * 5 , Pktt XYL 
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sacrifices are still carried on secretly. The following has been observed by a European, 
whose name 1 am not allowed to mention. At the Mela at this Kali temple, the object 
of the sacrifice is carried down to the temple by a person who must not be met by any¬ 
body. In fact, the rumour is spread that every person who meets that man will die 
before a year is passed. The European quite unexpectedly made his appearance before 
the priest who cursed him. However, he is of opinion that what the priest carried 
wrapped up in his bundle looked very much like human limbs. The prohibition of the 
Brahmans, that nobody must meet the priest on his way to the Kali temple, has its 
origin in the wish to keep eye-witnesses away from this ghastly sacrifice. 

On the road from Chini to Pangi, not far from Chini, below the road, there is a 
ruined house which is known as the house of the first European who settled in the 
country. He was married to a Kanawari woman by jungle rites. He has become the 
hero of a song in Kanawari, discovered by Mr. Bruske at Chini, in which the complexion 
of the European is praised as having been like butter. Like most of the Kanawari songs, 
this one has also a personal touch. These songs treat of prominent people who have be» 
come known to the Kanawaris. The fact that all the heroes of their songs are modern 
men, could be explained in this way. The songs were composed in early times in 
honour of kings or heroes whose names have been entirely forgotten. When a new king, 
or anew hero arises, the words of the old songs are left unchanged, whilst the personal¬ 
ities are exchanged for new ones. We have very similar cases in Tibetan folklore. 1 

On the 29th June, we passed through Pangi. In the vicinity of the village, there 
is one of those Lamaist gates built across the road, such as are frequently met with in 
these parts. (Plate V, b.) In Ladakh there are many similar ones. They all have a 
mchod-rten on the roof, and frescoes on the ceiling. Here in the Kanawari country these 
are distinguished by their elegant wooden roofs which are built over the mchod-rten, to 
protect it from rain. The roof is covered, and, therefore, has somewhat the appearance of 
a Chinese roof. Gerard believed all this kind of architecture to be influenced by the 
Chinese style of building, which he believed to exist immediately on the other side of the 
Tibeto-Chinese frontier. However, we should have to travel thousands of miles, before 
we should meet with the first representatives of Chinese architecture. These doors are 
here known by the name of kang-ga-ni, a name which is given in Ladakh only to the 
most ancient specimens. 

Close to the door, there are two large erect stones, perhaps rude specimens of ling- 
am*. They have carvings on them, which I copied. One of the carvings I take for a kind 
of sun-symbol. It was very distinct on one of the stones. On the other stone was carved 
a etupa and what appears to be a repetition of the sun-symbol. 

At Pangi, I met Mr. Bruske and his wife, who were encamped there. I spent a few 
pleasant hours with them, and received much valuable information from them. 

We spent the night of the 29th and the 30th June at Barang. In the evening, we 
visited the Lamaist temple, which is built somewhat in the style of the wooden hill 


1 Sea my Iutrodoetion to Lodakhi Songa, Imd. Ant. VoL XXXI. 1908. pp, 8T ft. 
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architecture, at least in regard to its roof. It is said to be only about twenty-five yeans 
old. In the courtyard, we found cremation tablets with figures of Aval&kit&vara 
represented with four arms and a lotus, and Mi-hkhrugs-pa (Aksh&bya). Although they 
were also said to be of recent date, the mould from which they were cast must be 
deoidedly old. It was possibly brought here from Kanatn monastery, which claims to be 
old. The tablets were furnished with Tibetan inscriptions, but these were so indistinct 
that nothing could be read. It was just possible to see that the characters employed 
were Tibetan. 

Above the village of Rarang, on the road, there is an old hut which is known as the 
most ancient mandir of Earang. (Plate VII, b.) It is rectangular, and has a slanting 
roof. The door beams are furnished with wood carvings. On the lintel, the figure of 
an elephant carrying a human being can be distinguished. This is possibly a representa¬ 
tion of Indra. Of particular interest is the gable-roof which ends in the carving of a 
ram’s head, and thus reminds us strongly of the devatd- huts in the Manchad valley 
(Lahul). In its general appearance also, this mandir resembles the devata -huts of the 
Manchad valley and goes to prove that the religion of the Kanawarls was similar to that of 
the Manchad people, who are closely related to them by lingual and ethnic characteristics. 
As this hut is practically the last specimen of Indian hill architecture on the road (not 
taking into account a * gate of blessing * at Poo, which is furnished with a roof in Kana- 
wari style), it will be well to review all the observations we have made with regard to 
this architecture. Under hill architecture are comprised all the structures which are 
composed of rubble masonry and beams of cedar wood. Of an entirely different charac¬ 
ter are the structures of the Tibetans, which consist of sun-dried bricks. The former have 
slanting, and the latter flat roofs. On the frontier between the Tibetan and Kanawari 
peoples there are also some intermediate forms. There are houses built of rubble masonry 
with flat roofs, for instance the temple at Eogi, and houses built of sun-burnt bricks with 
a slanting roof, for instance the temple at Earang. 

The most elementary form of hill architecture is represented by the ancient mandir 
of Rarang, which consists of a ono-roomed house with a rectangular ground-plan and a 
slanting roof. Later on, the roof assumed a concave appearance, and was often supported 
by a covered verandah. This type of house is much in evidence as the ordinary 
peasant’s dwelling on the Satluj up to the Wangtu bridge, and the Nirmand temples are 
of this type. It was then modified in the following way. The ground plan was made 
square and the walls were raised. This is the type of the Kulu castle towers which were 
introduced even into Lahul, and of the shrine of the old mandir at Urni. A beautiful 
combination of this rectangular house and square tower is found in the ancient palace of 
Sarahan. The Kanawari gates of blessing have another extraordinary feature in addi¬ 
tion to the concave roof, in that they have also the front and back walls widening out 
towards the gable beam. Thus the walls are further apart at the top thau they are at 
ground level. 

On the square ground plan was developed also the pyramid type of roof With four 
slanting sides. This we find in its simplest form in the modern temple of Urni, and in 
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one of the old temples of Sungra. Then there arose the custom of building with 
superimposed pyramidal roofs one on the top of another, the upper ones decreasing in 
size ; the whole structures reminding us of Burmese Pagodas. Such temples we have at 
Sungra, M&nali in Kulu, and probably also at Nachar. 1 

The religious buildings of the Hill-type are distinguished by their wood carvings. 
Mention has been made of the almost life size figures of lions on the beams of the roof. 
The most prominent figure among the ornaments, is the full-blown lotus (padma) with 
leaves arranged radially. This ornament was believed by Captain Harcourt to be of 
Buddhist origin. As has been shown by Professor Griinwedel, however, the wheel and the 
lotus are by no means purely Buddhist emblems. The same must be said with regard to 
the snake and bird ornaments which are frequently met with. The continual warfare 
between Garadas and Nagas was a favourite topic among the hill tribes long before the rise 
of Buddhism. Representations of the human figure are also of frequent occurrence 
among these wood carvings. But they are by far inferior to the representations of 
animals and look very much like the effigies of men on ancient rock carvings. The 
types are stiff and conventionalised, as if on the way to become pictographs. The wooden 
eaves-boards which are often seen on the edges of roofs, form a very pretty kind of 
ornament. Many of the roofs or gable beams end in dragon heads with open mouths. 
Of the rams’ heads at the end of such beams mention has been made. 

We passed through Jan gi on the 30th June. Tibetan mani walls are now becoming 
frequent, but up to this place they contained nothing beyond ondless repetitions of the 
Cm mani padme hum. Here I found for the first time on our expedition a mani wall* 
with a votive tablet on one end. This shows that the knowledge of the Tibetan language 
is more general here than in the previous villages. The tablet was, however, so much 
worn that I could not read much beyond the words Khunga-btaun-ga-ga-che, “ the great 
nobleman of excellent origin.” Neither this nor any of the preceding mani walls look 
as if they were of great antiquity. In the district between Cliini and Poo Lamaism has 
made progress in outward show during the last thirty years or so without, however, oust¬ 
ing Hinduism. 

Opposite Jangi lies the village of Kinam with a fine castle on a rock above the river. 
It was built, it is said, by the R&ja of Bashahr. 

4ft flr Jangi, the country begins to show a Tibetan character. Vegetation becomes very 
scarce, and only a kind of Juniper, generally known by the name of Pencil Cedar (the 
holy tree of the pre-Buddhist religion of Tibet) makes us realize that we are not travel¬ 
ling on the moon. The pencil cedar never forms forests, but at best dots a hillside with 
a tree to every 500 square yards or so. Also the road, which up to this had done great 
credit to the Public Works Department (to which I am indebted in particular for the 
hospitality of their bungalows), becomes more and more uncivilised, and reminds one of 
the days of haidships when Gerard travelled here almost a century ago. After this 

1 Aa I Mid before, I did not get to »ee the Keeker temple, bat in Gordon FoxW book Simla to Skipki in Tib*t, the 
Neoher temple ie compared to Barmen templet. Similar templet in the vicinity of Simla end Kdtgur wen not examined 
mi our tear. 
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experience of desert travelling it is very pleasant in the evening to branch off from the 
Satluj valley into a side valley which is irrigated by the glacial stream of Kanam: 
The green waving fields, the many willow, poplar, and apricot trees refresh the eye of the 
traveller and invite to a short rest in their midst. 

Wo spent the night between the 30th June and 1st July at Kanam. Although 
Tibetan is very well understood here, it is not yet spoken among the peasants themselves. 
They speak a language of the Kanawari type. But the village as well as the monastery 
presents a purely Tibetan appearance. This monastery (Plate VIII) was the first on the 
road which by the natives themselves was asserted to be of ancient origin. It is said to 
go back to the days of Lotsaba Bin-chen-bzang-po (Ratna-bliadra) 964—1054 A.D. No 
relic of these ancient days, however, remains. The monastery consists of three separate 
halls situated in different parts of the village. 

The uppermost of them is called dOon-pa or monastery proper. It is a building of the 
ordinary Tibetan type, constructed of undried bricks with a flat roof. It contains the 
cells of the lamas who belong to the Ge-lug-pa sect, and an insignificant temple. In the 
latter is found an image of Buddha, gilt bronze with blue hair of the pin-head typo. This 
image was brought from bKra-shis-lhun-po ( vulgo Trashi lunpo) about seventy years ago, 
so I was told. The wooden garlands which are behind this image of Buddha as well as 
behind some other images, may be older. The chief attraction of the Kanam monastery 
lies in the fact that the pioneer of Tibetan studies, the Hungarian Csoma de Koros spent 
several years in it, studying the Tibetan language. According to Duka’s Life of Csoma 
de Kords , he lived here from August 1827 to October 1S30 1 . In 1829, Csoma was visited 
at Kanam (spelt Kanum in his report) by Dr. Gerard, who gives a very interesting 
acoount of the Hungarian’s life and work in this out of the way place. Let me quote a 
few passages from his account— 

“ I found him at the village of Kanum, in his small but romantic hamlet, surround¬ 
ed by books, and in the best health.The cold is very intense, and all last winter he sat 

at his desk wrapped up in woollens from head to foot, and from morning to night, without 
an interval of recreation or warmth, except that of his frugal meals which are one uni¬ 
versal routine of greasy tea ; but the winters at Kanum dwindle to insignificance com¬ 
pared with the severity of those at the monastery of Yangla (in Zangskar) where Mr. 

Csoma passed a whole year,.There he sat (at Yangla) enveloped in a sheep-skin cloak, 

with his arms folded, and in this situation he read from morning till evening without fire, 
or light after dusk, the ground to sleep on, and the bare walls of hie building for protec¬ 
tion against the rigours of the climate. 

“ The cold was so intense as to make it a task of severity to extricate the hands from 

their fleecy resort to turn over the pages,.he is poor, humbly dad, and reserved, 

unless stimulated to animation by some temporary interest." 

The chief attraction of the little village of Kanam, for Csoma, rested in the fact 

that the monastery contains complete copies of the bkd-tgyur and Man-ugywr t the great 

--—-——— - -- - — --- - 
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encyclopaedias of Lamaism. It was here that he was enabled to study these gigantic 
collections of Tibetan literature, and to write his still invaluable ‘ Analysis of the Kanjur 
and Stanjur.’ The library is kept in a separate building called bka-bgyur some distance 
below the monastery. Gerard who inspected this library on the occasion of his visit to 
Csoma in Kanam, has the following note on it: “ The edition of the Kahgyur and Stan- 

gyur at Kanum was sent from Teshi lhunpo (bKra-shis-lhun-po) only about 9 years ago 
(i.e. in 1820); the printing bears a date of ninety years, yet the ink and type look as 
perfect and fresh as ever. No insects attack them, though the climate here is varying 

in summer. The book cases being made of cedar are indestructible.The works, being 

distinct, are arranged in separate places. These resemble large chests or cisterns, stand¬ 
ing on end, and partitioned into cells, each containing a volume, which is carefully 
wrapped within many folds, laced with cord, and bound tightly between boards of cypress 

or cedar.Some of the volumes vrere opened before me, and I gazed with a sort of 

reverential feeling upon such gigantic compilations yet unfolded to the world, and 
thought of the humble individual in the hamlet who was occupied in illustrating their 
unexplored contents.” 

There is yet a third Lamaist building in the place. It is called Lhabrang and is 
situated between the village and the fields. It is said to be of not much later date than 
the dGon-pa. No ancient relic has been preserved in it. It contains a modern stucco 
statue of Maitreya. Another small stucco statue represents the white Tara and is 
believed to be of some antiquity. It is a really good piece of workmanship, and the face 
shows expressive features, more spiritual than usual. 

Above the dGon-pa, there is a long row of white quadrangular buildings which are 
said to be crematories. In most villages, a single such incinerator has to suffice for many 
people. Here one once used for a high lama, is apparently not used again. It is con¬ 
verted into a kind of quadrangular mchod-rten. 

Although no ancient remains can he found at Kanam, it is quite possible that, as 
asserted, a Lamaist monastery was built here in the 11th century. The present buildings 
were probably erected on the sites of still more ancient ones. The monastery may have 
been ransacked several times ; for the last time by the Gurkhas. When Gerard was on 
his expedition in the Sailuj valley, he met with continual reports of the devasta¬ 
tions by the Gurkhas from Ko^gur to the Tibetan frontier. 

On the 1st of July we marched from Kanam to the Shasu rope bridge. 1 arrived 
at the bridge at 11 a.m., but did not reach the opposite bank of the river, a tributary to 
the Satluj, before 5 p.m. When I arrived at the site of the bridge, nothing oould be 
seen but a steel rope. We had sent intimation of our intention to cross the bridge to the 
next village, but there was no response. I found only a single old man on our bank of the 
river, who had a one-wheeled trolley without any ropes at hand. When all our coolies had 
come up and enjoyed a little rest, the ropes which they had used for carrying our bags and 
boxes, were tied together and fastened to the trolley, and after much experimenting 
it was found possible to work it, and our boxes one after another were slowly palled across. 
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Then one of the ropes broke, just as one of the bags was right in the middle of the steel 
rope, and we spent a very exciting time in watching two daring youths who waded through, 
the strong current, up to their chins, until they found the broken end of the rope. Hav¬ 
ing finally reached the other bank, it was night, and there being no time nor room to 
pitch teuts, we had our beds in the open air and slept very comfortably. 

We arrived at Poo on the 2nd of July, after a tiring march over a horrible road of very 
rugged and unstable foundation mostly along the face of the precipice. There were hardly 
any more Pencil cedar trees (Juniperm sxcelsa) on the road. The scenery was now quite 
Tibetan in character. Had as the road was, the Missionary at Poo told me that it was 
excellent compared to what it had been only five years ag <S. Honour to the brave Mission 
ladies who have travelled on it in its old state I The rocks are dangerous, even to the natives: 

About an hour beforo reaching Poo, the valley widens a little, and it is a relief to 
be able to walk here without continually looking out for a safe foothold. Poo is situated 
on a plain on tbn right bank of the Satluj and looks very pretty with its green fields, 
apricot and apple tree gardens. Its elevation is about 9,500 feet, and it is the first vil¬ 
lage on our road, the language of which is entirely Tibetan. It looks as if it was entirely 
closed in by steep bare mountains. 

When approaching the village, we passed by a great number of mani walls, and as I 
noticed votive tablets on several of them, I began to study them. None of them seemed 
to be very ancient. The inscriptions consisted generally of four parts. The first part 
may be called devotional, the second part consisted of a eulogy of the country of which 
the village of Poo (spelled sPu in the inscriptions) was the centre, the third part praised 
the Raja of Bashahr who was reigning at the time, and the fourth part contained the 
account of the building of the wall, and stated for whose religious benefit it was meant. 
As regards the names of Bashahr Rajas on the tablets, only the following four have 
been traced through Mr. Schnabel’s and our own combined efforts : Rudar (in Tibetan 
Zurdut') Sifigh ; Ugar (in Tibetan Urku) Singh ; Mahindar (in Tibetan Metar) 8ingh ; 
Shamsher (in Tibetan bSam-gser ‘ golden thought ’) Singh. These names cover about 
the last century. But there are some more maiti walls with votive tablets which, instead 
of giving the proper name of a chief simply speak of ‘ the great king * at Sarahan (<Sto-ra- 
rang in Tibetan). This shows that the personal names of the rulers of Bashahr previous 
to Rudar Singh, were not known to the Tibetans, As regards the geographical part (the 
eulogy of the country) of theso inscriptions, it contained many references to places be¬ 
yond the border, thus showing that iu the minds of the people, Guge and Poo were not 
yet separated. Of particular interest are the clan names occurring in these inscriptions. 
One of them is Thogar. It is found in two inscriptions and points to the Tokhar origin 
of part of the Poo population. 

During our stay at Poo, we enjoyed the hospitality of the Rev. R. and Mrs. Schnabel 
of the Moravian Mission, who took great pains to make me comfortable and to show me 
the sights of the place. Their intimate knowledge of the customs and traditions of the 
people wez9 of the greatest value in the pursuit of our researches. 
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I was told that there was aii inscribed stone in the village of dKor, below Poo, and 
went to examine it. Although the stone was generally known, nobody, not even the 
lamas, had tried to read it. The village of dKor is situated on the right bank of the 
little brook of Poo. The stone was found in a field belonging to a lama called bRd-rgyud 
It is about six feet high. The upper half of the sculpture shows a well executed repre¬ 
sentation of a stupa, the lower hall that of a human being. This part of the stone is 
in very bad preservation and most of it underground. The human figure wears a three- 
pointed hat. On the reverse of the stone is a Tibetan inscription of eleven lines. Only 
the first two lines are in fair preservation ; of all the other lines only the beginning and 
end have been preserved, whilst the middle part of those lines lias been obliterated. 
While we wero examining the stone, a Christian Tibetan who was with us, began to read 

the first lines: dPal-lha-btsan-po-Lha-bla-ma-Ye-shes .When he had got so far, I 

suddenly remembered that I had heard of a person whose name began Lha-bla-ma- Ye-shes. 
But what was the syllable following after Ye-shes ? It suddenly flashed on me, that it 
was 'od, and that Lha-bla-ma- Ye-shes- od was the name of the royal priest, the early 
king of Quge, who had tried in vain to draw the famous Buddhist monk Atila to his 
kingdom. Bid the inscription really contain his name— a name which has not yet been 
traced anywhere ? We all went close to the stone, and looked at it from all sides, even 
from below. And lo, it was so. The stone contained the full name of this famous 
personage of Tibetan history (c. 1025 A. 33.) aDd the words following the name were 
sku-ring-la, meaning ‘in his life time.’ I was so overjoyed at the discovery of this 
important record that I could not help jumping about in the field, and then embraced the 
lama who was just on the point of becoming displeased with my treatment of his crop. 

The story of King Ye-shes-’od is found in the second part of the Tibetan historical 
work dPag-bsam-ljon-bzang, and a translation has been published by Sarat Chandra Das. 1 
Up to the present, nobody had known whether the story contained in those works was 
really true and whether the persons mentioned in it had actually lived or not. This in¬ 
scription of King Ye-shes ’od is the first record which can be brought forward to confirm 
the statements of the Tibetan historians. Fragmentary though it is, it contains some 
interesting information. We learn from it that in the days of the priest-king Ye-shes-’od 
the villages of sPu (Poo) and dKor both existed, that Poo even possessed a palace (pho- 
brang ). dKor is called dKor-khang, house of dKor. There were ten princes according 
to the inscription, and all of them were sent to Poo. What was their object in this place, 
cannot he said with perfect certainty, but from the frequent occurrence of the words Iha- 
ohos (religion of the lha), and sngar-chos (former religion) it appears that they were sent 
here for the propagation of Buddhism. In the ond we read that they erected something. 
This was probably the first Buddhist temple at Poo of which local tradition asserts that it 
was erected in the place where now-a-days the inscribed stone is found. This siie is lower 
most of the houses of Poo, and as an object of sanctity could not bo suffered to stand 
cor a lower elevation than ordinary houses, a new temple was built higher up, in the 
centre of Poo, and embellished with the furnishings of the old one. __ 

d2 


* Indium pandit* in the Zand <jf Snow, pp. 61 if. 
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This temple, the oldest of the existing temples of Poo, is called Zo-tia-b"i-Lka-khang 
and is asserted to have been built by Lo-tsaba Rin-chen-bzang-po (Ratna-bhadra), the 
spiritual adviser of King Ye-shes-’od. It contains a stucco statue of a seated Buddha, and 
two standing images of his disciples S&riputra and Maudgaly&yana, locally known as 
Shar-gyi-Bu (bod of the East) and Mi-yong-gal. In front of these large images are three 
small ones, representing Padtna-sambhava, Vajra-pani, and Buddha. (Plate IX, a). Besides 
those images, the temple contains books, musical instruments, and masks. Neither the 
books nor any of the images are very ancient ; there is nothing that oan claim to date 
from the time of Ye-slios-’od. As this temple was the successor to the ancient temple of 
dKor, ail the traditions connected with the latter were probably transferred to the former. 

About a mile below the village of dKor, on a hill above the river, there exist the 
extensive ruins of an ancient fort called Kalagtrung or Kalag Kot. It is supposed, once 
to have been the seat of a Thakur. The Lambardar of Poo tells me that iron arrow¬ 
heads have often b'en found in the vicinity. Such articles are ultimately converted into 
nails or knives by the people, and therefore I could not obtain any of them. It is inter¬ 
esting that the site of the present summer house of the mission, high abovQ the castle 
on the hillside, is also called Kalagtrung. It seems to have been part of the same 
settlement as the castle, in earlier days. We visited the site of the castle on the 14th 
July. Of ancient remains we found only sherds of hand-shaped pottery, sometimes 
with linear ornaments impressed on them. Only very little could be seen of ancient 
walls. The site was covered all over with large undressed stones, such as people still 
vise for building purposes. In a few cases, the site of a former room could be seen, 
in still iarer cases that of a door. Part of an ancient staircase was in rather good 
preservation. 

Opposite the castle, on the other side of the trade road, were the ruined terraces of 
deserted fields, abandoned long ago. My impression is that the site does not only contain 
the ruins of a chief’s castle, but that of a whole village. This part of the country was 
formerly under Guge and Ladakh, and, as in Ladakh, people were here also compelled to 
live in fortified places on hilltops round their chiefs stronghold. 

The deserted fields are locally known by the name Ebola-ring. The word ring 
seems to be the same as Bunan rig, ‘ field. ’ The name would then mean * fields of 
the Khola.’ Khola is very likely the same as Koli, the name of a low caste all over 
the Panjab hills and possibly the tribal name of the aboriginal population of these districts. 

High up on the hill-side, above Kalagtrung, there is a locality called “ the old place 
of the Shar-rgan festival.” It is a comparatively large plateau which waa left vacant in 
ancient times, as it was used for dancing. At present there have been built on it sev¬ 
eral enclosures for sheep and cattle, two maid walls, and some small stone huts. One of 
the man* walls contained an inscribed slab in Sanskrit and Tibetan, instead of the ordin¬ 
ary votive tablet. I made an eye copy of it, The inscription contains a passage appa¬ 
rently taken from the Frajftap&ramita, addressed to the Yum-chen-po, the 4 great mother.’ 
This great mother is Tara, the wife of diva, and at the same time the goddess of learning. 
It is not remarkable that we should find here a prayer addressed to the wife of diva, for 
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the festival of Shar-rgan which was distinguished by a human sacrifice, was apparently 
celebrated in her honour. 1 A little above the old dancing place, the remains of a pit into 
which the victims were thrown, we shown to the traveller. The pit is said to have been 
of considerable depth, but now-a-days it is only a yard or so deep. Every year a child of 
eight years of age was thus sacrificed. Now-a-days a goat is offered instead. This happens 
at the new Shar-rgan place. Old people in the village say that their own grand¬ 
mothers were witnesses of human sacrifices in their young days. Behind the pit, there 
are several terraces, on which people used to sit on the occasion of such sacrifices. The 
Shar-rgan festival, Mr. Schnabel tells me, as celebrated now-a*days, is a kind of 
thank-offering by those parents who have been blessed with a son during the past 
year. 

On the occasion of the festival, ‘ songs of the Shar-rgan festival,’ are sung. I discov¬ 
ered a manuscript containing these songs in the village, and had it copied. A Ithough their 
meaning is not yet intelligible to me in every part, I can see that they are of great import¬ 
ance, w ith regard to the study of the pre-Buddhist religion of Kanawar as well as of 
Tibet in general. The first songs of the. collection remind me strongly of songs of the 
pre-Buddbist religion, as we find them in Ladakh, the Ling-glu and the ‘ Marriage rit¬ 
ual,' some of which have been published by me. It is of great importance that the relig¬ 
ion they represent is spoken of as Lha-choe and Bon-clios in the Poo songs.® I have all 
along been of opinion that in the gLing-chos we have remnants of the earliest type of the 
Bon-chos, called Jo-la-Bon in the Qrub-mtha-shel-gyi-me-long. This has been ridiculed by 
men like Dr. B. Laufer who know the Bon religion only from its latest productions, when 
it took sides with various forms of Hinduism, in antagonism to Buddhism. Literary pro¬ 
ductions like the “ Songs of the Shar-rgan festival ” go far to prove that the gLing-chos as 
brought to light by my efforts, is precisely the Jo-la-Bon religion of Tibet. But the songs 
of the Shar-rgan festival do not only speak of deities of the Bon religion, Gung-sngon- 
snyan-lha, the god of heaven, sPang-dmar-lha, the god of the red meadow, the earth, Bya- 
rgod, the sun, King Ke-sar, etc., but make also mention of new deities, the pho-lha and the 
mo-lha, the deities of the ‘ male and female creative principle.’* These are unmistakably 
the Tibetan names of Siva and Kali, the gods of the pre-Tibetan population of the Sat- 
luj valley. And it is very probable that the human sacrifices wlrich used to form part of 
the Shar-rgan festival, belong to the religion of this aboriginal population, and not to the 

1 The following proverb, disco rered by Bov. B. Schnabel, refen to the former custom of human sacrifices at Poo : 

Dang-pO'nga-rgya-gar'iuii-yong-ttu’na, 

glang-phrng-lo-gium-byis-pa-lo-brgyad. 

TranslationWhen 1 (Ttrt) came ben from India, 

[ I ntei to receive ] a calf, three yean old, and a ohild of eight yean of age. 

* A okas of deity which is of gnat fame at Poo and surrounding districts are.ths dOra-lha, who are also mentioned in the 
Skar-rg** songs. As Mr. Sehnabe) tell «. there are nine dOra-lha of different names said to exist in nine villages of 
Upper Kantwar. They are the followinp Kkro- mo-min, at Poo i Chagt-dnl at Kanam ; Pal-lim-beang-nto,%t Dablitig ; 
Cko*~lka fl ewa grig -pa, at Dobbaling ; T*a-kkat>g at Lid or S&rkbung ; Klu 'abrug bkra-tkii, at Shssu ; J^ti-dungmo, 
at Khabi pBmy 9 %-ehen-po, at Namgya ; dMag-gi-dpon-po, at Hang. Six of them are of the male, and three of them, 
Ahoee |l Too,.Cabling, and Shah, art of the female sex. 
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Tibetans. The Tibetans practised human sacrifices, but for different motives from what 
we have observed in the Satluj valley. Oaths at important treaties were emphasised by 
human as well as animal sacrifices. New houses were inaugurated by immuring human 
beings and a person was killed when a house was first inhabited. 1 Thus, at the viilago of 
Poo, a lama had only recently beheaded his own father while asleep, to make the new 
house he had built, properly habitable. 

The Shav-rgan sacrifices as well as the human sacrifices in the Satluj valley and in 
Lalnil arc of a very different character. To understand them, it is necessary to investi¬ 
gate the character of the deities in whose honour they are celebrated. !§iva and Kali, as 
we find them in the Himalayas, are personifications of the creative powers; they do not 
only produce the harvest of the fields, hut also bless the women with children, especially 
sons. In this respect, the principal deities of the pro-Buddhist religion of the Tibetans, 
in particular Kc-sar and ’aBru-gu-ma, resemble Siva and Kali. Por as I have shown 
previously, 2 Ke-sar and ’aBru-gu-ma were both invoked by the people to grant children. 
This explains the union which was formed between the Tibetan pre*Buddhist and the 
aboriginal Siva Kali religion, as we find it represented in the Shar-rgan hymnal. (The 
word ahar-rgan means “ young and old ”.) But Ke-sar and 'aBru-gu-ma were not of the 
fierce character of Siva and Kali. The latter were only ready to grant a blessing, when 
a portion of what they had given, was returned to them. Hence not only a portion of 
the harvest of the fields, or some of the lambs of the flock had to be returned to them in 
sacrifice, but they also claimed some of the children with whom they had blessed the 
village. Almost invariably the traditions speak of children who were sacrificed. Here 
at Poo, the sacrifice had to be made on the occasion of a festival which is still now-a-days 
recognised as a festival or thanksgiving for the blessing of offspring. In Lahul, the 
prayer on the occasion of such sacrifices was apparently intended more as a thanksgiving 
for a good harvest in tho fields. 

The old Shar-rgan place is exactly above the site of the ancient castle of Kalagtrung 
and probably belonged to it. The new Shar-rgan place is situated a little above the road 
from Poo to Rizhing. At the latter place, there are a few old pencil-cedars, and a number 
of rough altars, furnished with horns of goats and wild antelopes, and pencil-cedar twigs. 
They look exactly like the lha-tho of Ladakh. A third place which is connected with the 
same festival is found in the middle of the village of Poo, and is called Dralang ( a Ora - 
lang (?) ‘ raising the voice ’). It is used for dancing and has a pole in the middle. On two 
sides of the place, there are lha-tho like those on the new Shar-rgan place, and two per¬ 
pendicular stones, one showing traces of an inscription seemingly Om-a-kmt. The 
other plain one is probably a rude kind of lingam, like those in Manchad. Not far 
from it, there are holes or pits where again children used to be sacrificed. (Plate 
IX, b). 

The people of Poo although they are Buddhists, do not always cremate their dead, 
but bury them in certain cases. There are two burial places outside the village, one for 


> The Dwd Bridge, eee my Biitory of Western Tibet. 


* U.D. Jf. Tot LU, pp.588 f. 



Plate IX 



Interior of Lotaabai Lha-khang, Poo. 



b. Dralang, dancing-place, Poo. 
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more respectable people, as Mr. Schnabel informed me, the other one for poor peoplo 
and such as die of infectious diseases. The graves consist of rocks and stones above the 
ground. Some corpses are even thrown into the river, especially those of people who die 
of dropsy. Bo the people of Poo believe that the accumulation of water in the body of 
a sick person is a sign that the N&gas (Klu) claim the body ? 

Before leaving Poo, I consider it necessary to write a short note about the line of kings 
who reigned herein former days. As has already been stated, King Ye-shes-’od, whose 
inscription we discovered at Poo, reigned at mTho-lding, the old capital of Guge, in the 
days of the great teacher Atila. Now a king of the same name is mentioned among the 
descendants of the first king of Zangskar, and closer research reveals the fact that the 
Zangskar kings actually reigned at mTho-ldLug in Guge. How is this to be accounted 
for ? My explanation is this: King Nyi-ma-mgon of Western Tibet divided his empire 
among his three sons. The eldest received Ladakh, the second received Guge and Pu- 
rang with mTho-lding as his capital, the third one’s portion was Zangskar. The histori¬ 
cal accounts of the Tibetans relate of descendants of the first and third sons, hut they do 
not give any names of descendants of the second son. There were apparently none. 
The king of Guge and Purang died without issue. Then his country was seized by the 
king of Zangskar, whose sway thereby extendod over Zangskar, Guge and Purang, and 
whose glory almost eclipsed that of the kings of Leh. Ye-shes-’od is a member of the 
important line of kings who reigned over the three countrios mentioned above and whose 
capital was at mTho-lding. 

We left Poo on the 6th July on our way to Shipke. At first our road took us 
down to the rocky banks of the Satluj where we had to cross a rope bridge. The 
place of this bridge is called mTho-rang, or ‘ Height itself.’ Prom inscriptions on 
both banks of the river, it becomes evident that there has been a bridge in this place 
from ancient times. The oldest inscription i9 in Gupta characters, and too much 
effaced to allow of reading more than ay a, the termination of the genitive case, at the end 
of the line. Several of the Tibetan inscriptions seem to be almost a thousand years of age, 
j udging by the form of their characters. It is interesting to note that two of them, one 
on each bank of the river, give the following advice to the person who intends crossing : 
Ma-ni-gvonga-shig ! “ Do not forget the muni (the Oth mani padme hum) [when crossing]”! 
This was very appropriate advice, for unpleasant as this bridge is now-a-days, it was far 
more unpleasant in the old days when the traveller had to entrust his life to three rotten 
ropes plaited of willow twigs at an altitude of about 100 feet above a broad and violent 
stream. No wonder, people called the bridge * Height itself. * At the present day, the 
bridge consists of a strong steel cable provided by the Publio Works Department; 
and the wsnn.1 trolley being broken, a wooden saddle with two rope slings attached to it, 
has to do service instead. As Mr. Sehnabel informs me, hardly a year passes by without 
accidents on this bridge, and even a battered traveller like Sven Hedin who bad to cross it 
ten ninntho before us, dothed his feelings in the words: “ This bridge is a proper place 
for people desirous of committing suicide! ” 
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We arrived at the village of Namgya (spelt a Nam-rgya in an historical document) on 
the 6th July, after a hot march over very uneven ground. 1 Soon after our arrival, the 
village chief, called Hira, made his appearance and entered into conversation with me. 
He said, he was a descendant of a Tibetan family of blon-po, ministers, who had formerly 
been in charge of this district, and indeed, he had quite the bearing of a gentleman. In 
the course of our conversation lie-exhibited .an. extraordinary knowledge of things his¬ 
torical, in particular with regard to the battle of Basgo in 1646-47 A.D*. When I ex¬ 
pressed my astonishment at such wisdom, he said that lie was in possession of a document 
of ancient times. After much persuasion he produced it, and it turned out to be a copy 
of the treaty between Raja Keliari Singh (Kyeria Sing in Tibetan) of Bashahr and the 
Lhasa Government, headed by Galdan Thsang (Thse-dbang). This Galdan Thsang is the 
very general of the Tiboto-Mongolian army who had conducted the siege of Basgo. Of 
this most important document, I ordered, a copy to bo made at once and offered Rl for 
it. I said that I expected to get the copy on our way back from Shipke in a few days, 
to which the old gentleman consented. On our way back, I had to find out, however, 
that Hira was no longer a gentleman, as lie would not hand over the copy, until he had 
extorted R2-8 from me. As our conversation on my return visit to Namgya was more 
heated than logical, it did not become quite plain from his talk, whether he had copied 
his paper from an old document in his possession, or from a copper-plate of the Raja of 
Bashahr. If the latter be true, this would be the first copper-plate inscription in Tibetan, 
and the Raja of Bashahr ought to be urged to open his archives to students of history. 
The manuscript gives a short account of the war between Ladakh and Lhasa in 1616-47 
and contains a few, but important local names. The difficulty is to assign them their 
proper places on a map. That the document is not forged, is quite plain from its inter¬ 
nal evidence. 

The road between Namgya and Shipke is bad beyond description. I have had some 
experience of awkward roads during my thirteen years’ residence in Indian Tibet, but 
I must say, the Namgya-Shipke road beats them all. Here we had not only to march 
by very unstable pathways along the face of the precipice, but had also from time to time 
to climb up and down pinnacles with almost no road under our feet. It reminded me 
of chimney climbing, sometimes inside sometimes outside a chimney. The continual 
ups and downs alone would have been quite sufficient to exhaust the strength of any 
traveller on an ordinary road. 

The frontier of Tibet proper is marked by a little brook, where a meal is generally 
taken by travellers. Having passed the brook, the people of Namgya and Bashahr 
dismiss caste and, Mr. Schnabel tells me, are ready to eat and drink even with a 
European. On the Tibetan side of the frontier, people find a blue kind of zeolith 
embedded in the granite rock, which they call rDtbkhyu, or rDo-khyug, This stone, 
according to their belief, possesses medical powers. They tie it over the eyes of sheep 

1 The wrllMt p eture of Namgy* (Namdja) is found in Mti*e det Priuxeu Waldemar von Premm i, IMS, PLt*. XIX. 

* 8m mj Eiitorp qf Wettem Tibet, p. 108. 



Plate X. 



a. Mount Purgyul from rNamgya. 



b. Lamaist gateway near rNamgya. 
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and goats, when they are hurt, and even rub their own skins with it, when thoy are sore. 
Several weeks later, we found more of this stone between Nako and Chang and Pindi Lai 
bought a large quantity of it for two paisa. There we were told that in a pulverised 
state this stone could be used internally and externally, and would cure all diseases both 
real and imaginary. 

Pindi Lai’s treasure stood us in good stead in the course of our tour, for ]>eople 
continually approached us wi;h tne desire to be cured of all kinds of diseases. Govern¬ 
ment had granted us five rupees worth of Quinine and Castor Oil which had to serve as 
a cure for everything. The fame of my medical skill which was, however, without any 
foundation, spread far and wide. Once when travelling through the desert between 
Bashahr and Spiti, and far away from any human habitation, I met with a youth and 
an old woman, his mother, who said that they had travelled three days to meet me and 
get medicine to cure the old woman’s eyes. As I was a Christian lama, it was my duty to 
render help, they said. All who have travelled in this country know how unpleasant it 
is to unload boxes in the middle of a stage, open them, and have them loaded again. In 
a case like the present there was, however, no escape, and I had to get at one of my 
boxes to find some ointment which would be, as I hoped, a little more efficacious than 
Castor Oil. Ordinarily Pindi Lai attended to the sick who were continually hovering 
about our camp and made them happy by handing over to them one or other of our blue 
stones with much genial advice 

The aspect of the village of Shipke is not different from that of the villages or. the 
other side of the border, but the appearance of the inhabitants undoubtedly is. Not only 
does their dress show the genuine Tibetan cut, but also the pigtail is much in evidence 
here. I am sure that the people of Poo also were in the habit of wearing pigtails at an 
earlier date than 1650 A.D. But after they had become subjects of the Bashahr Raja, 
they assumed the fashions of that State. The people of Shipke try their best to extract 
as much money as possible from the few European travellers, they see. But as Mr. 
Schnabel said, there is some excuse, for tax-collecting is carried on in the most cruel way 
all over Tibet, and they have to part with all their few rupees, when the tax-collector 
comes. Only recently nows was brought to Poo that an unfortunate wretch whose taxes 
had not been paid for the last three years was whipped to death at Shipke. No wonder, 
that most of the Tibetans would prefer to become British subjects. 

There are three ruined castles at Shipke. 1 The oldest of them is situated rather 
high up above the village on the West. It is known by the name of mKhar-gog (broken 
castle), and is built in cyclopean style (Plate XI, a). Only portions of two walls are 
still in their original position. There are no traditions whatever current about this 
castle. We bought an ancient stone axe of the type of the Ladakhi Kalam which was 
asserted to have been found on the site of this stronghold. It is interesting that this 
kind of stone implement was in use here also. 

1 The earliftst picture of Shipke with the Purgyul mountain i» found in Sei$e dtt Printen Waldemar vou Preuste » 
1845, Plate XXI. 
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The second of the ruined castles is called Seng-ge-mKhar (Plate XI, b). Its ruins 
are found below the mKhar-gog castle, on the left bank of the Satluj. Its lower part is 
built of largo well fitted stones, and higher up the walls are of clay or sun-dried bricks, as 
is the case in the later Ladakhi buildings. I suppose that the castle was built by 
Seng-ge-rnam-rgyal of Ladakh, and called after him. Some of the walls are still 
standing. The building must have been of huge size. An inscription which I found 
on a mani wall just above the village of Shipke speaks of a king and his son who once 
resided ‘ at the castle.’ No names are given. The kings of Western Tibet, or their 
vassal kings of Guge, may have resided here occasionally. A legend referring to this 
castle, was told by the Lambardar of Shipke, and taken down by Lobzang of Poo who 
accompanied me on this tour. According to it, the castle received its crooked ground 
plan through a race round its base executed in opposite directions by a poisonous snake 
and a scorpion. 

The third castle of Shipke is situated on the road to the village of Khyug on the 
brook. It is called s Kyabs-mkhar ‘ castle of refuge.’ No walls are standing; only heaps 
of loose stones remain. No information of any kind regarding it was forthcoming, 
and I have no idea of what age it may be. 

There are long rows of mani walls on the road from Shipke to Khyug. The 
Lambardar, Lobzang, and myself went there to examine them. The votive tablets on 
them were quite of the usual style, but in the place where the Ladakhi tablets give the 
name of the king, these contained the title of the Dalai Lama, and no personal name. 
For this reason it is impossible to assign a date to them or to the mani walls. Only this 
much can bo said : they all date apparently from a time, not earlier than the second half 
of the seventeenth century. If earlier, they would have contained names of the 
kings of Ladakh, or of Guge. The tablets, however, generally contain versions of the 
eulogy of the country of Guge, a kind of national anthem, and for this reason I copied 
one of them, which I found in the village of Shipke. I am rather of opinion that after 
1650 A.D., when Guge was made over to Lhasa, all those ancient tablets which con¬ 
tained the names of Ladakhi or Guge kings, were destroyed. It was in the interest of 
the Lhasa Government to make people forget their former masters. 

This is one of their national anthems, as we find them in these inscriptions. It is 
taken from the only inscription which refers to a king. 

Jambudvipa of the south is a famous country among the ten directions of the world. 

There is the mountain Tise (Kailasa) with its neck of ice, the dwelling place of 
those who have conquered all enemies ( arhais ). 

There is the turquoise lake Ma-spang (Manasarovar) the abode of the Naga 
Ma-gros. 

On the right bank of the murmuring river which proceeded from an elephant’s 
mouth (Satluj), 

There is the great castle sKu-mkhar, the abode of the king. 

In it there dwell the rulers of men, father and son. May you be always victorious! 



Plate XI. 




b. Ruined castle, Seng-ge-mKhar, Shipkt 
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Under the rule of this religious king, all the ten virtues were prominent, here 
in the capital of Hrib-skyes (Shipke). 

This inscription contains, as we see, the name of the village of Shipke in its 
original Tibetan spelling. It reads MrUhskyea, and means, * arisen in a moment,* probably 
without the agency of man ; it was built by fairies, like so many places in Tibet. The Naga 
Ma-gros is one of the most famous Naga kings, and figures in all the lists of Nagas. 
His dwelling place is the Holy Lake of Tibet. The Kailasa mentioned in this song, is 
the beautiful mountain group in the vicinity of the Holy Lake. As Hira of Namgya 
told me, the rKyang-drag monastery is situated in front of these mountains, and a glass 
window is provided just in front of the eyes of the image, so that it may always be 
enabled to enjoy the view. 1 As regards the Holy Lake, four different sects have their 
monasteries there, in five principal establishments, 'l'he oldest is the Byiu-dgon-pa (Sven 
Hedin’s Tachiu) which belongs now-a-days to the Gelugpa sect; the same sect also owns 
the Dri-ri-dgon*pa (perhaps Sven Hedin’s Diripu). The Glang-po-sna-dgon-pa, (Sven 
Hedin’s Langbonan ?) belongs to the ’aBrugpa, and the bKa-rdzong-dgon-pa to the 
rNyingmapa sect. Besides these professedly Buddhist monasteries there is also a Bon 
monastery on the shores of the Lake. As stated by Graham Sandberg, the 
Manasarovar Lake was already known to Pliny aDd Ctesias who say that the natives 
collected pitch in a certain corner of it. As Dr. Longstaff informs me, there are 
certainly hot springs on the isthmus between the two lakes. 

When I heard all this about the attractions of the forbidden land of Guge, and when 
the natives themselves invited me most cordially to proceed, it was certainly hard to 
turn back. But the promise given to the Indian Government, I had to keep. The 
Tibetans of Shipke did not understand my position, for they said: “ If men like Sven 
Hedin, Sherring, Calvert, etc., are allowed to travel about in Tibet, why should not 
you ?** All these travellers had won the hearts of the Tibetans by their liberal payment 
for servioes rendered to them. The Tibetans were more than ready to serve me in the 
same way under similar conditions. 

Opposite Shipke may be seen the Puri monastery. This, as well as the Ba-nyid 
monastery, a little north-east of Shipke, is asserted to have been founded by Katna- 
bhadra in the 11th century. 

As I was not allowed to proceed to mTholding and Tsaparang myself, I asked Lob- 
zang, a former pupil of the Poo mission school, to go there and copy any inscriptions he 
could find. Accordingly he went on alone from Shipke, and after twelve days ho returned 
safely to Poo. He had, however, found no inscriptions of any antiquity at either of 
the two places. It is quite possible that none remain. Just as there are many inscrip¬ 
tions of the Dalai Lama’s time at Shipke, but only one previous to 1650, the old inscrip¬ 
tions of mTholding and surroundings may have disappeared as well. Lobzang, however, 
did not return quite empty-handed. He brought me short descriptions in Tibetan of 
both places he had visited, and a copy of a written document which he had found in the 

1 As I see in Stsh Hedin’e Tramkimaloyo, Vol. II, p. 146, there it a aimilar window in the Oounl ('GoMul-gompa') 
monasteer. An account of th« monasteries on the bol/ lake sad mountain is also found in Sandberg's Tibet and tin 
libntam. 

* 2 
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hands of the rdzong-rfpon (castleward) of Tsaparang. This document turned out to be 
another version of the treaty between Bashahv and Tibet in 1650, and is of the greatest 
value for the study of this important treaty. By a comparison of the two documents 
(Namgya and Tsaparang), we may obtain, a fairly reliable text of the treaty. His des¬ 
cription of mTholding is a valuable supplement to Captain Rawling's description of the 
same place which, up to the present, is still the best account of it we have. According to 
Captain Rawling, mTholding consists of two settlements, one of which is situated 
on a practically inaccessible rock, and the other in the plain below. The town 
on the rock is the old capital, for the customs of Guge were not different from those 
of Ladakh. The king’s castle being built on the top of the rock, the subjects had to 
lmild their houses below or around the castle on the same rock. One of Captain 
Rawling's sepoys climbed up to the old town with the assistance of some Tibetans 
and saw several of the gigantic old images in the midst of extensive ruins. Captain 
Rawling himself went to the famous templo of mTholding on the plain below and 
examined its contents. He is of opinion that it was built when the old town was desert¬ 
ed and that several of the valuable articles of furniture of the castle or temples were 
removed to this new sanctuary, lor instance the wood carved throne of the ancient kings 
of Guge. I am, however, of opinion that it is very likely that the famous temple of 
mTholding was built, on the plain by Ratna-bhadra, and not on the rock. My reason is 
that a long study of temples of this period (1000—1050 A.D.) has shown me that these 
temples are invariably found on plains, and not on rocky heights. Of great importance 
is Lobzang’s note that this temple is locally known by the name of rNam-snang t which 
is the abbreviated form of rNarn-par-8nang-mdzad(VaiTC)ch&n&), and I am in a position to 
state that for the most part the temples erected by Ratna-bhadra are called by that name. 
Either the temple as a whole is called rNam-par-anang-mdzad , or one of the halls is so 
called. Sehlagintweit has a note on this temple, to the effect that it was once burnt down 
and re-erected. If that be true, it would be difficult, indeed, to find here ancient records, 
and it is a very fortunate circumstance that other temples of the same age in Western 
Tibet have escaped destruction, d’Andrada, when speaking of Tsaparang in 1628-24 says 
that there are many symbols of Christianity in this plaoe. I have not yet been able to 
make out what he means by this, whether he mistook Buddhist symbols (for instance 
sonstik'is) for Christian symbols, or whether there were actually crosses of a Christian 
type among the rock carvings of this place, like the Maltese crosses of Drangtse at the 
Pangkong lake. I had hoped that Lobzang would find it possible to clear up this ques 
tion, but I was disappointed. Lobzang said that he had seen many rock sculptures 
(without inscriptions) at Tsaparang, but nothing to suggest the former presence of Chris¬ 
tians in this place. 

After we had almost completed our two days' march from Shipke back to Poo, we 
had once more to cross the rope bridge mTho-rang , 4 Height itself/ To avoid unnecessary 
delay, I had told the Lambardar, on leaving Poo, to have everything in readiness for 
Saturday, for on that day 1 intended to reach poo again. In spite of this precaution, 
however, nothing was in readiness when we arrived at the bridge on Saturday at noon. The 
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people of Poo seem to be fond of practical joking and try to get as much fun out of their 
bridge as possible. They cannot think of anything more exhilarating than a person who 
wants to cross and cannot. I was told that they have kept old women watting on the 
other bank for three days. What a grand idea to keep a European Sahib waiting and not 
move a finger to aid him! The banks of the Satluj are a trying place indeed for spend¬ 
ing a long afternoon in midsummer. For miles around the bridge neither tree nor shrub 
is to be seon and nowhere is there a hollow in the rock to afford shelter from the merciless 
rays of the sun. How glad I was when I found a corner in the rocks to shade my face 
down to the nose as I lay stretched out on the ground. We did not at once understand 
that it was the obstinacy of the Poo people which kept us on the opposite bank, and thus 
we sent a man with a voice like a foghorn on to the top of a rock in the vicinity, to shout 
towards Poo, where people were seen working in the fields, and probably chuckling with 
delight. After this man had roared himself hoarse with shouting, we sent up another to 
continue the process. Whilst this man was thus engaged for the general benefit, we 
saw a man of Poo climbing about on the rocks of the Poo bank of the river. We asked 
him to go up to Poo for bakhahish and fetch the wooden saddle. “That is the last thing 
I would think of doing,” was all he said, and with him our last ray of hope disappeared. 
Perhaps we should still be sitting on the other side of * Height itself, ’ if Piudi Lai’s crav¬ 
ing for food had not been so imperative. He had had no food since a very early and hurri¬ 
ed morning meal, and realized tlmt he could not survive many more days in that barren 
spot. Ho therefore persuaded an athletic youth among our coolies to use one of his leather 
chaplia (sandals) in place of the wooden saddle, and ride across, making onward progress 
with his arms. So poor are these people that the youth was ready to undertake the daring 
experiment for two annas. It was a sight worthy of any circus to seo the boy, suspended 
on a chapli 100 feet above the roaring torrent, draw himself slowly onward, often pausing 
to take a rest. At length he reached the opposite bank safely, and an hour later, he 
came back with the wooden saddle and ropes. The sun was just setting, when I crossed 
with my legs in the slings below the saddle. 1 had just reached the middle of the lofty 
passage, when I felt a knock on my back and was suddenly stopped. The rope behind 
me which had to be paid out whilst I was proceeding, had got knotted, and impeded 
further progress. The man who pulled me from the front. did not understand the cause 
of my sudden halt, and believing that my weight had suddenly increased in a miraculous 
way, took the pulling rope over his shoulder, and marched off with full determination to 
drag me on by main forco. As the knot, however, would not yield, I was pulled from 
the front as well as the back and all this at an unusual height above a roaring river. I 
managed, at last, to explain matters to the man who then took the rope off his shoulder, 
and I had to spend some trying minutes in sublime solitude, before the knot coidd bo 
loosened, and I could proceed to the Poo bank of the river. I was not in my best humour 
when I met the Lambardar of Poo. He, however, pretended to have acted according to 
my instructions in posting a man on the bridge to report our arrival. It was this 
man's sense of humour which had kept him away. We punished him by making 
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him pay the two annas bakhshish winch had been more than earned by the brave Chapli 
rider. 1 

On the way between Shipke and Poo, high above the 8atluj, a monastery called 
bKra-sliis-sgang may be seen. This is not the famous monastery of that name, erected 
by Seng-ge-rnam-rgyai of Ladakh. The latter is situated in Western Guge, and is 
generally called Byang-bKra-shis-sgang (Northern bKra-shis-sgang), to distinguish it 
from the monastery near Namgya. 

CHAPTER II. 

From the Satluj to the Indus. 

We left Poo on the 21st July to travel through Spiti and Rubshu to Leh. This is a 
journey of about four weeks through the most uninhabitable country. Our outfit, as 
regards provisions and warm clothing, might certainly have been better. But the 
summers being short in these regions, we could not put in three more weeks of waiting 
at Poo, to let the required goods and means come up. The missionary at Poo kindly 
advanced me some money as well as tinned provisions, and we left with the determin¬ 
ation to move on and be satisfied with the simplest faro. 

On the first day we had to cross the steep Hang Pass, 16,000 feet high. It is a place 
which arouses painful memories in the minds of Mr. and Mrs. Schnabel; for when they 
had to cross it the last time with a child of only two years of age, the rarified air on the 
top of the pass proved to be too much for their baby which showed signs of suffocation. 
Only by taking up the child and hurrying down with it at a pace not at all in harmony 
with the awful condition of the road, was it possible to save its life. The eastern side of 
the pass is very bare and uninteresting, but on the western side alpine flowers of great 
beauty and scent greet the traveller, among them the wild purple aster and Aconitum 
moschatum. Before the village of Tsuling is reached on the western side, the road passes 
by the ruins of the old Gadgari monastery. Heaps of loose stones and some terraced 
ground is all that remains. 

I could not discover anything of special interest in the little village of Tsuling. A 
small hut under a huge pencil-cedar tree is called Lha-khang, “ house of the gods,” or 
“ temple.” It was quite empty with the exception of some drums which arc kept in it. 
Some stones with the inscription Oth matii padme hum were placed below the saored 
pencil-cedar. 

On the 22nd July we arrived at the village of Li which looks very beautiful with its 
many green fields and apricot trees in the midst of a chaos of bare rocky mountains. Li is 
very probably a place with a grander past than present. The Tibetan dictionaries and chro¬ 
nicles speak of two ancient places called Zi, one in the north, the other in the south. 
The northern one has been correctly identified with Turkestan or a part of Turkestan. 
Of the Li of the South it is said that it is situated “ near Nepal.” I bolieve that the “ Li of 
the South ” is the Tibetan part of the present Bashahr State, the principal town of which 
was very possibly the present village of Li. On a steep rock on the bank of the river 

1 Tbe earliest picture of this bridge is found in Stitt dtt Prtnzen Waldemar vo* Prttuu*, Plate XVflf. (Namto Bridge.) 
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aare the ruins of an ancient castle, mkhar. People told me that they had formerly to 
live on that rock (probably before 1660, when they came under Bashahr). They left the 
rock on account of many accidents in consequence of their getting drunk. I visited 
the site, but saw nothing beyond heaps of loose stones with fragments of rude pottery 
Some of the rooms can still be traced. The Tibetans of Li as well as of Kanawar in 


general are distinguished from those of Spiti, Ladakh and Shipkc by the fashion in which 
they wear their hair. The men of Kanawar wear their hair like the people of Bashahr. 
No long pigtails are seen here. The same is the case in Lahul where also the long pigtail 
has disappeared. The Hindu rulers of Bashahr and Kuju were apparently against it. 

The bKra-sbis-lhun-grub monastery of Li is asserted to be of ancient origin. This 
may be true, for it belongs to the rNyingmapa sect, the most ancient order of monks in 
Tibet. This sect has not founded new settlements for a long time. The abbot told me 
that the Li monastery was founded by Padma-sambhava, which is quite probable, if it be 
not even older. As Sarat Chandra Das has shown, the rNyingmapa order has much of its 
literature in common with the Bonpos, the followers of the pre-Buddhist religion of 
Tibet. 1 Around Lhasa, the monks of the rNyingmapa order cannot be distinguished from 
other orders of the “ red persuasion, ” as regards dress, but here in the west they can. 

Here the rNying-ma-pa monks grow long 



hair which is never combed, and gives them a 
savage appearance. The best specimens of this 
uncivilized order of saints can, however, be 
seen at Pyin in Spiti. Although I am con¬ 
vinced of the correctness of the assertion that 
the monastery is of remote origin, this state¬ 
ment cannot be confirmed by documentary 
evidence. The present building does not 
appear to be of many years’ standing, nor tlie 
few idols contained in it. At the monastery, 
however, they have an ancient and beautiful 
wood carving of teak wood, representing Buddha 
surrounded by Bodhisattvas. All the Bodhi- 
satfcvas are of the primitive and simple type. 
(Kg. 1). 

Not far from the bKra-shis-lhun-grub mon¬ 
astery, a little above the line of cultivation, are 
the ruins of an old nunnery, called Jo-moi 
dgon-pa. It consists of three separate ruined 
houses, a mani wall covered with white pebbles 
and two mchod-rten. The nunnery was abandon¬ 


ing. l. 


ed only a hundred years ago, so people told me. 


» B * J. A. 8.B.,Vol h,p sos. 
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The irrigation canals of Li are of some interest* In one case the water is con¬ 
ducted through a rock or mountain by a tunnel of considerable length. People here- 
firmly believe that this tunnel was made by fairies (mkha-’agro) or gods ( lha ). In the 
West people would be proud of their clever ancestors. 

In one of the mchod-rten at Li, on the road to Nako, I found a clay tablet represent¬ 
ing Aval6kite£vara with eleven heads and eight arms, an interesting stage in this 
divinity’s development into a figure with a thousand arms. 

On Friday the 23rd July, we marched to Nako. We had hardly left the village of 
Li, when our caravan had to cross the swollen Spiti river by a rope bridge. (Plate 
XII, a). I sincerely sympathised with Pindi Lai when he said “ I am tired of these 
bridges.” But we had a right to be tired of them, for it was, after all, the last one we 
had to cross in the course of our journey. After we had spent about three hours in 
transporting our luggage and ourselves across the foaming waves, we had to climb up a 
very steep and high mountain side with no shade and a scorching sun above us. When 
it seemed as if I had reached the ends of the earth with nothing beyond, the large 
emerald plateau of the village of Nako suddenly appeared before me. There were 
waving fields in which girls were working and singing merrily, and a picturesque town 
reflected in the mirror of a clear little lake. 

We noticed at once the site of a great ’aBrugpa monastery, called Lo-tsa-bai 
Lha-khang (Plate XII, b). Four large temple halls are still standing and form a kind 
of court. South-east of them, there are many ruins of other buildings, probably the 
cells of monks. There are also plenty of more or less ruined mchod-rten. This great 
monastery is believed to have been founded by Lo-tsa-ba Rin-chen-bzang-po, in the days 
of king Ye-shes-’od of Guge, c. 1025 A.D., and I am convinced that this assertion is 
right. Here we are certainly on ancient ground. Let me now prooeed to describe the 
different temples. 

The western hall is called Lh a •khang-ched-po. The principal figure in this hall is 
that of rNam-par-snang-mdzad (Vairochana), the chief of the Dhyani-buddhaa of the five 
regions (Plate XIII, a). On his right we find Don-yod-grub-pa (Amogha-siddha) and 
Rin-chen-byung-ldan (Ratna-sambhavs); on his left sNang-ba-mtha-yas (Amitabha) and 
rDo-rje-sems-dpa (Vajra-sattva). Rin-chen-byung-ldan is represented once more on the 
same wall with a dragon frame, similar to that of the principal figure. 1 As regards the 
frescoes on the walls, they were arranged in circles, just as we find them at the Alchi 
monastery. However, their quantity being enormous and their state of preservation 
poor. I gave up the attempt either to copy or describe any of them. I must leave 
that to future students who can afford to spend at least a month in that interest¬ 
ing place. Elsewhere * I have given expression to my opinion tha t stucco images are 

1 In this " dragon frame ’’ aa wall as in that of the stucco aGroi-gaer in tbs northern temple we noth* a o ariose develop¬ 
ment of a well-known decorative motive of Indian art. It is very common in the architecture of Java, where aiehmologists 
are in the habit of deeoribing it as the K&la-makara ornament. Some, however, prefer ths-desiunation Oar*4a-nMya 
ornament. In the pieeent instances the central figure at the top is undoubtedly a Garnik, bat the two dragoon at the sidso 
■till bear the character if ttiakara* (Ed.). 

* Rirtory of Wettern Tibet, p. 61. 
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Lha-khang Monastery, Nako. Lha-khang Monastery, Nako. 
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of later date than the times of Rin-chen-bzang-po. 8ince I wrote this statement, 
I have had to change my opinion. Stucco images of very artistic design wore fashioned 
in the eleventh century. And as regards Nako, all the monks were unanimous in assert¬ 
ing that the images of this monastery were of the great Lotsaba’s time. In a godown 
here we found an ancient wooden mask such as are used by the lamas in their devil 
dances. We bought it for one rupee. The present day masks are made of stucco, and 
differ widely from this ancient specimen. I found only a single inscription in this 
hall, written on the wall with black ink. It reads so-rdi, a word which I cannot 
explain. 

The southern temple is called dKar-byung-lha-khctng, the ‘ White Temple.* We 
were not allowed to enter it, as a lama was occupying it for meditation. 

The northern temple is called Lha-khang-gong-ma, ‘ Upper Temple.’ It contains the 
stucco image of sGrol-gser, the yellow Tara, in an elaborately carved wooden frame 
(Plate XIII, b). This is one of the rarer forms of this popular deity, the Tibetans 
being more interested in the white and green Taras. Of the latter deity, there is a 
representation in stucco in the same hall. The yellow Tara is surrounded by frescoes 
representing the eight medicine Buddhas {svian-bla). 

The eastern temple is also called Lha-khang-gong-ma , ‘ Upper Temple ’. It contains 
only frescoes. Opposite the door, there is a seated Buddha surrounded by his disciples. 
To the left of this picture is found a blue rDo-rje-chang (Vajra-dhara). On the wall to the 
right of the door is the pioture of Thse-dpag-med (Amitayus), probably in his capacity of 
medicine Buddha (erman-bla) surrounded by his eight followers. All these pictures were 
furnished with Tibetan inscriptions in white colour. Only the following three names 
were still legible : Sha-kya-thub-pa ,; Myang-ngan-med-mchog-dpal; Ein-chen-zla-ba. 
Above the door, among other tutelary deities, there is a large fresco of King Kesar riding 
on a white r Kyang (wild ass). At Nako he is called gLingsing-chen-rgyal-po, ' Great Lion 
King of gLing.’ This may point to a connection between the pre-Buddhist religion of 
the Tibetans and the Buddhism of the eleventh century. I copied six Tibetan inscrip¬ 
tions in this hall, which are merely of ioonographical interest. Most of the others were 
illegible. Besides the Tibetan inscriptions we found here a short inscription in Sarada 
characters whioh we tried to photograph, but did not succeed, as it was written with 
brown ink on an orange ground. Much was not lost, however, as it is probably not of 
very ancient date. 

Another little temple to the south of the village of Nako is called aLob-dpon-zhaba- 
rjea , 1 Footprint of the Teacher.’ It is built over a natural rock showing a footprint of 
more than human size. Above the rock is placed a stucco figure of Padma-sambhava. 
The temple is furnished with frescoes of as ancient a type as those in the Lha-khang 
ched-po (ched-po is the same as Tibetan chen-mo, ‘ great ’). They also have the same glassy 
polish which is found on the before-mentioned pictures. This little temple was probably 
erected in the eleventh century, together with the great monastery. Thus, we are led 
to surmise that already in the days of Rin-chen-bzang-po, this footprint on the rook 
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was believed to be that of Padma-sambhava who lived two and a half centuriea 
earlier, 1 

Opposite the present town, on the other shore of the little lake of Nako, there are 
the extensive ruins of the ancient town, with the Jo’s (chief’s) fort above it. Thie 
ancient town is said to have been destroyed by the Ladakhis, probably on one of their 
punitive expeditions against their vassal kings of Guge. Where the present village 
stands, there used to be only stables in earlier days, as was also the case in Li. The 
chiefs of Nako are still in existence, and a votive tablet by one of their ladies was found 
and copied in the temple of Lo-tsa-bai-lha-khang. All the mani walls round about Nako 
are of recent date, like those of Li, the most ancient , name mentioned on them being 
that of Metar (Mahindar) Singh of Bashahr. 

North-west of Nako, there are a number of deserted villages which show that 
in former days the cultivated area about Nako was larger than it is at present. I 
gathered the following names as those of the now deserted settlements: Kliartag, 
Jadong, Gulbug, Bemgrol and Therang thangka. Most of them were deserted a long 
time back, but one of them only six years ago. Two or three people had lost their livea 
when the water course was mended, which was considered a sufficient reason for 
giving up the settlement altogether. Let me add that Nako was one of the places 
visited by Csoma de Korbs. 

We reached the village of Chang on the 24th July, after a march through a moun¬ 
tain desert without any special interest. The locally famous monastery of Tra-shi-tong- 
yang {bRra-akig-mthong-dbyangg) is situated on the opposite bank of the brook of Chang, 
on a rock, in the middle of a deserted village. We were not in a position to visit the 
temple, as its key had been taken to Tibet by the lama in charge. The monastery is 
asserted to have been founded by Padma-sambhava, and to contain His image. The lamas 
belong to the ’ aBrugpa order. 

Here again, in former days, all the peasants had to live on the rook around the 
monastery and castle, where there are many ruined houses. In the middle of the present 
village of Chang, there is a life-size stone statue of Avalokit&vftra half buried in a 
mani wall. It is a very rude and ugly image. The small figure of Amitabha can be 
plainly seen in his headdress. The statue has only two arms and is painted white The 
legend which is connected with this image, is of some interest, because it is a version of a 
tale connected with Langdarma’s persecution of Buddhism. 1 The Chang legend runs as 
follows:—Many centuries ago, the image was carried down from some higher place by a 
flood. The Chang people found it, and tried to carry it up to the Tra-shi-tong-yang 

1 The ear lit atl picture of Nako village usd memitter? is found on Plete XXII of Smte del Printen Waldemar mm 
Preutten, J 846. Of particular intereit ire the alanting mofa of aeverul hotuei ihown in that picture. Dr. Hoffmeiitir, 
if ho eu of the Prinoe’i party, gives the following items with regard to the indent imam* of the Make temp lea. In on* of 
the haili. the traveller* were ahown the following image*: Dordachi Simba (rDo-ne-tmt-dpd) ; Kanatheia (tNang-ba- 
nth J-yat) ; Vinachin-jungne ( Rin-cken-bvung-ldan ); Thevadna iPj j Nabarnangae {rNan-par-twng-nduad), and a frame* 
work with a Tachokium [Kkyung, Girnd*}. Thia was evidently the Lha-khang-chukjto temple. In another temple, they 
saw a Dulma (tQrol-ma) with a Tachakium (Khytng, Garo^a) above her* Thia waa evidently the Lha-khant 
temple. 

* See Ladtagt rGyal-raba under lengdama. 
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monastery, believing that this monastery would be the most suitable abode for the statue. 
However, a hundred men could not move it. Then a clever lama guessed that the image 
wished to be set up in its present place. And lo, when they tried to take it there, a 
single man could easily carry it. 

On the evening of the 24th, I went to have a look at the castle of Kyahar which is 
only three miles distant from Chang. This castle is more imposing and of greater 
dimensions than I have yet seen in these mountains. It is supposed to have been built 
by the king of Rampur (in about 1050 A.D.) who probably wished to fortify the 
frontiers of his new territory. People told me that the castle was famous for its 
beautiful frescoes, and I was sorry not to be able to go and examine them. I asked, 
however, Mr. Cargill, of the Public Works Department, whom I met a few days after in 
Spiti, to go and inspect the pictures, if his journey should take him that way. He told me 
afterwards that he bad actually been to Kyahar and made inquiries about the frescoes. 
People told him that there had been pictures, but that they had all disappeared. 
On the way to Kyahar, I noticed a short inscription in Takari on one of the boulders 
on the roadside. It is unintelligible, but interesting, as testifying to the use of that 
script in these parts. 

1 was told that there is a small, hut ancient monastery at Kyahar, whioh local tra¬ 
dition also connects with the famous Rin-chen-bzang-po. It is called Lha-brang and 
belongs to the Gelugpa order. Although I was assured that it contained ancient pictures, 
I could not manage to visit it. Nor did I see the ancient stone sculpture at Kyahar 
which is said to be similar to the Avaldkit&vara of Chang, mentioned above. 

On a rock below the present village of Kyahar are extensive ruins of a deserted 
village. I am told that the people of Kyahar were invited to settle round the present 
stately castle, and therefore exchanged sites. 

On the 26th we started on our march through a desert which separates Spiti from 
the Bashahr State. We had to spend three days in absolutely bare and uninhabited 
country, before the first village of the territory of Spiti was reached. The first march 
took us to the Zangzam bridge, whioh spans a tributary of the Spiti river. Here the 
road leads through Tibetan territory for several miles, and the camp on the bridge as well 
as our next camp at Horling was on Tibetan ground. There are several sulphur springs 
in the vicinity of the bridge, which contain rather hot water. The natives have hewn 
out little basins in which they bathe. Crystallized sulphur and some white salt (probably 
borax) are found near the wells. I collected some water plants whioh I found growing 
in the hot sulphurous water. 

The 26th July was spent in the same desert on our march to Horling, a desert camp¬ 
ing-place on the Spiti river. I had expected to have an archaaological holiday in this 
uninhabitable region. But that was not so. Strange to say, we passed by man* walls, from 
time to tune, and several of the stones placed op, or by the side of, the walls, were of un¬ 
usual interest. I found here four or five stones which must have been carved in the 15th 
century. They contained the names of the great reformer Tsong-kha-pa and three of his 
contemporaries, mKhss-grub-pa (1384-1437), Lha-dbang-blo-gros (1388-1462), mid 
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dGe’adun-grub (1389*1473). What points in particular to their ancient origin 
is the fact, that in these inscriptions the a, o and u vowel signs are all directly joined to 
their consonant bases. These stones were, in all probability, put up on the roadside 
during the Lamaist reformation, and later on placed on or near mani walls. They testify 
to the enthusiasm with which Tsongkhapa’s reformation was welcomed in these 
tracts. 

A still more interesting inscription I found on a mani wall at the desert camping 
place of Horling. This mani wall was erected by a man of the Tibetan village of rGyu- 
mkhar, the Shngar of the map, during the reign of a king who resided at Tsaparang (spelt 
rTsabarang, on the stones). When I read this, I could not help thinking at once of the 
Jesuit priest, d’Andrada, who states that he had found a Tibetan king at Tsaparang 
favourably inclined towards Christianity. This statement of the Jesuit has been sub¬ 
jected to serious doubts by modern writers on Tibet. They could not believe that a * king *' 
should ever have *o»Iaed at the now unimportant village of Tsaparang. But d’Andrada 
is vindicated as we know now that Tsaparang was the capital of a sovereign whose power 
was acknowledged even as far as Spiti. At the same time when the tablet was carved, Tsa¬ 
parang was the capital of the kingdom of Guge, the largest vassal state of the Western 
Tibetan empire. As far as my knowledge goes, the kingdom of Guge has had three 
capitals : the first was mTho-lding (Tlioling), the second, Tsaparang, the third Garthog. 
The genealogical tree of the kings of Guge has been preserved in Tibetan historical works. 
The original line of these kings came from Zangskar, as stated above. Their dynastical 
name was Lde. The Lde dynasty came to an end in the principal line, and was superse¬ 
ded by a rMal dynasty. When the rMal dynasty became extinct, a member of a side 
branch of the original Lde dynasty was invited from Purang and became king of Guge, 
Then the historical information oeases. The name of the king who is mentioned on 
the votive tablet, is Khri-bkra-shis-grags-pa-lde. This name is not found in the genealo¬ 
gical tree, and therefore he must be one of the later members of the second Lde dynasty 
from Purang. He cannot well have reigned before 1600 A.D., for mani walls were hardly 
ever constructed before that time; nor can he have reigned much later than 1630 A.D., 
for about that time Indra Bodhirnam-rgyal, a younger brother of the king of Leh, was 
made vassal king of Guge, and in 1650 A.D., Guge was annexed by Lhasa and received 
a Tibetan governor. It is, therefore, very probable that Khri-bkra-shis-grags-pa-lde is 
the very king whose acquaintance was made by d’Andrada in 1623 A.D. 

This supposition is strengthened by the discovery of a si m ilar votive tablet which I 
made three days after at Tabo in Spiti. This contained the name of the same king and 
gave Tsaparang as his residence. But what is still more surprising, is the occurrence of 
the following short passage on the same tablet: “ He who clears away all the apostacy and 
darkness at the great palace of Tsabarang rtee." The man who curved this inscription 
waa evidently displeased with the Tsaparang king’s inclination towards Christianity. 
So was the king of Leh; for it was probably on this account that he placed his 
younger brother on the throne of Guge. I think, we shall have to accept d’Andrada’* 
account of his minion to Tsaparang without any acme criticism. 
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Not far from our camp at Horiing, on the plain towards Lliari, I found a large stone 
containing an inscription of Tsongkhapa's time. It mentions, besides the names of the 
reformer and one or two of his contemporaries, those of an ancient lama-king of Guge, 
Byang-chub-’od, of the famous lama Bin-chen-bzang-po of the year 1000 A- D., and also 
that of the Tabo monastery. This shows that in the 15th century people believed in 
a connection between the Tabo monastery of Spiti, and the great priest-kings of 
Guge. 

From Horiing, the high and beautiful snow mountains near the village of Chang, 
which belong to the group of the Purgyul peaks and are over 22,000 feet high, can be 
seen. We had already admired them on our way to Shipke, when we were much closer to 
them (Plate X, a). At Namgya, I had heard the following ditty about them - 

The gangskyi rgyalpo yin 
Purgyul rii rgyalpo yin 
Maspang mthsoyi rgyalpo yin. 

“ Kailasa is the king of glaciers, 

Purgyul is the king of mountains, 

Manasarowar is the king of lakes.” 

At Horiing the coolies from Chang, pointing towards the Purgyul group of moun¬ 
tains which is here called Gung-ri (perhaps the Kungrang of the maps), said that on those 
mountains was the fabulous ’aBa-yul, the abode of spirits. Its inhabitants are believed to 
be numerous, but ordinary people can neither see nor hear them. It is only very good 
men or lamas who are capable of perceiving anything. When such a pious man ap¬ 
proaches that region of eternal snow, he hears the voices of its invisible denizens or the 
barking of their ghostly dogs, but sees nothing. This tale reminds me strongly of a 
passage which I had repeatedly found in inscriptions with reference to the Kailasa 
mountains:— dgra boom bthugs gnas The, * Kailasa, the abode of those who have con¬ 
quered all enemies’ (arhats). The ice mountains evidently are not only the abode of the 
gods, but also that of the dead who, according to the belief of the Tibetans, have 
acquired paradise. 

We reached Lhari, the first village of Spiti, on the 28th July. Although this village 
is possibly connected with the history of gNya-khri-btsam-po, the first king of Tibet, it is 
nowadays a very poor place. It consists of only a few scattered houses. Above it, on 
the side next the brook, there are the extensive ruins of an ancient castle, called Serlang, 
the former abode of the Lhari people. Below the village there are very many ancient 
rock-carvings, among which we note, in particular, the ibex and the evastika. One of the 
carvings appears to represent the ‘ willow of the world ’ with its six branches and six 
roots, one erf the'symbols of the pre-Buddhist religion of the people. Another symbol 
appears to represent the sun and the moon. Dilapidated as Lhari is now-a-days, 1 cannot 
escape the impression that it is a very anoient settlement. 

On the 29th July, we marched to the famous Gelugpa monastery of Tabo which is 
only three mile* distant from Lhari (Plate XIV, a). When we were approaching it, I 
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said to Pindi Lai: “You see, popular tradition connects this monastery with Rin-chen- 
bzang-po who lived 900 years ago, and an inscription at Horling showed, us that such 
traditions were also current in the 16th century. But what is the use of all these tradi¬ 
tions ? We must Lave literary proof that a monastery actually goes back to those early 
days; if possible, we must have a document of those very times, on which it is plainly 
stated that the erection of the monastery actually took place at that time. I wonder if 
ever wo shall be able to prove any such assumption!” As I said this, I little thought 
that a few hours after, I should have ample proof in hand. 

In the vicinity of the Tabo monastery are many rows of 108 small mchod-rten, but 
one of them numbered at least 216 (Plate XIV,b). The^ were the forerunners of the 
ma,n walls in Western Tibet. Besides these rows, there are many ruined mchod-rten 
round about, and countless rock carvings. The latter represent mostly the ibex and the 
scastikn and are possibly of pre-Buddhist origin. On the hill side, almost like cave 
dwellings, are the winter houses of the lamas. 

The temple buildings are found on the plain above the river. They are surrounded 
by a high mud wall. I made a plan of the whole establishment and these are some of the 
measurements taken. Extreme length : 313 feet, 7 inches ; breadth 267 feet 3 inches. 
Within this enclosure exist seven temple-halls, and a great number of mchod-rten. The 
monks took me from one temple to another without showing me the principal hall. They 
said that only a Commissioner (the highest personage they have ever heard of) could be 
permitted to enter there. I tried in vain to convince them that, with regard to their 
treasures, I was in as high an office as a Commissioner, until I produced two rupees. 
Then the doors to their holy of holies were thrown open, and I presume that nothing of 
interest was purposely concealed from us. 

The principal hall is called rXa i n-par-snang-mdzad. The length of this hall with 
additional apse is 63 feet, 11 inches and its breadth 31 feet, 10 inches. The principal 
image is a white stucco statuette of rNam-par-suang-mclzad (Vairochana) consist¬ 
ing of four complete figures seated back to back (Plate XV, a). Along tbe walls, 6 or 7 
feet above tbe ground, there are thirty-two raised medallions with exceedingly well execut¬ 
ed stucco figures of life size (Plates XV, b ; XVI and XVII, b). Nobody in tbe monastery 
at present knows whom they represent. But I am inclined to believe that they represent 
the thirty-three Hindu gods. 1 The figuro of Ganesn, which would make up the full 
number, seems to have lost its original position above the door. It is now found on the 
altar, below rNam-par-suang-mdzad (Plate XVII, a). One of the figures by the side 
of the door was recently furnished with a now head like a modern Lamaist dancing 
mask, the old head having been lost (Plato XVII, b). 

In tbe apse, behind rNam-par-snang-indzad, there are four standing stucoo figures 
and a seated figure of Buddha on a lion throne. Above it there are exceedingly well 
executed figures of flying spirits (Gandharvas?). 

1 This identitioation seems to me to be open to doubt as, according to tbe Brahmaaicsl conception at hast, “ tha thirty- 
three pods" include no goddesses. Neither is Gap&a one of them. Their atuaber is made tip by 19 Iditvas, 8 Vasos, 
11 Gndras, Indraand Prailpati i Satapatia-brdhmana 11,6,916. Tho Bftmftys pa {1,SO) substitutes the Alvins for the two 
last mentioned deities. [ lvd. ] 
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Image of rNam-par-snang-mdzad or Vairocbana in central hall b. Female figure on wall of central hall of Monastery, 
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a. Two female- figures on wall of central hall of Monastery, Tabo. 


v T«. n mal<» figures on wall of centra! hall of Monastery, Tabo. 
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Ganesa and other images in front of main image in Monastery, Tabo. 



b. Three figures on wall of central hall of Monastery, Tabo. 
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The walls are completely covered with paintings. Some of the pictures are distinct¬ 
ly Indian. They show ancient Indian costumes well: an Indian king with a three- 
pointed crown like that worn by Bodhisattvas, and Indian men with turbans or felt 
hats with brims. The hats as well as the turbans have ribbons tied below the chin. 
There are also pictures of Indian ladies and elephant processions. These frescoes are 
ail of very excellent workmanship, and were probably executed by Indian Buddhist 
monks who emigrated to Tibet in the 10th and Ilth centuries, when Buddhism rapidly 
declined in India. But there are also picturesof Tibetan origin. One of them had the 
inscription Qu-gei-sde, * province of Gugo.' It seems to represent members of the Guge 
government. In the case of most of the pictures the meaning has been lost. Others have 

explanatory inscriptions in ancient Tibetan 
characters and orthography, a few in modern 
Tibetan. They are probably later additions. 

Below the image of rNam-par-snang-mdzad, 
we found a stone sculpture of Mafiju-gbosha 
which we photographed. (Fig. 3). There 
were also two very beautiful ancient wood 
carvings of standing Buddhas with attendants. 
(Plate XVIII). 

On both sides of rNam-par-snang-mdzad^. 
there is a pile of manuscripts about five feet 
high. Each pile consists of many hundreds 
of loose and disarranged leaves covered with 
beautiful writing. The leaves seem to belong 
to the twelve books of the Prajttd-pdramitd 
in Tibetan translation. This work by Nagar- 
juna was translated by the famous lama, Bin- 
chen-bzang-po, who has been mentioned several 
times in the course of my account. It seems 
to have been copied many times in the days of 
Bin-chen-bzang-po, and copies were distri-, 
buted among all the monasteries founded by 
him. So far I have found copies of this work 
in the orthography of his own times in throe 
different places, but nowhere have I seen so 
complete a copy as in Tabo. The value of 
such a manuscript for oritioal purposes is enormous. Works like the Prajna-pdramtd 
have up to the present been known only from modern manuscripts or wood-prints. Here, 
on the other hand, we obtain a text, as it was known in the translator's own days. 

Of almost greater importance than the manuscripts, are the inscriptions which are 
written on the wall with black ink. We found two long inscriptions behind the image 
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of rNam-par-snang-mdzad, immediately above the ground. Their low position indicates 
that they were meant for people accustomed to sit on the floor ciws-legged. The 
inscriptions are of varied character. One of them is historical; it speaks of the found¬ 
ation of the Tabo monastery about nine hundred years ago, and of people who were con¬ 
nected with that event. The other inscription is admonitory; I feel inclined to call it 
“ blessing and cursing,” but there is more of cursing in it than of blessing. It speaks of 
the many punishments to be inflicted on such lamas as do not live up to the standard of 
the law. There is no end of chopping off members of their bodies. I wonder if these re¬ 
gulations were ever* carried out. To return to the historical inscription : Tt tells of a 
renovation of the Tabo monastery by Byang-chub-’od, priest-king of Guge, forty-six 
years after the monastery had been founded by Lhnyi-bu Byang-chub-sems-dpa (‘ Byang - 
chub-sems-dpa, the son of the gods’). The latter name is evidently that of the king of 
Ladakh, who is mentioned in the Ladakhi chronicles as one of the early rulers of that 
country. He is spoken of with much respect in this inscription. His advice was repeatedly 
asked by the king of Guge, and thus the inscription confirms the statement of history, 
that the kings of Ladakh were the recognised suzerains of the Guge princes. Besides 
these two royal names, the inscription contains also those of the two most important lamas 
of the period, viz., Rin-ohen-bzang-po, and Atlla, the latter being called Phul-byung, which 
is his Tibetan name, as already stated by Jaschke. The inscription says that llin-clien- 
bzang-po was made a ‘ light of wisdom ’ by the agency of Atiia. This is apparently a re¬ 
ference to the controversy between the two lamas, which ended with Rin-chen-bzang-po’s 
acknowledgment of AtlSa’s superiority. Of this event we read in the historical book 
dPag-bsam-ljon-bzang. As this inscription was evidently written in the times of king 
Byang-chub-’od, c. 1050 A.D., it is of the utmost importance for Tibetan palaeography. 
The type of its writing is different from that of earlier datable documents, as well as 
from later ones, say, of Tsong-kha-pa’s time. It, therefore, enables us to distinguish 
manuscripts or inscriptions of the 11th century. Of this important question, I will treat 
later on, when we shall have examined several more records of the same times. Besides 
these two important inscriptions, there are many more of the same period on the walls 
around, and as there are also numerous objects of art and paintings in this large hall, 
it would require at least a full month to do it justice from an archmological point of 
view. 

The gTsug-lag-khang is a smaller hall with frescoes, to the left of the principal hall. 
Most of the pictures refer to the story of Buddha’s life, beginning with the descent of the 
white elephant from heaven. On both sides of the door were painted the four Lokapalas, 
as we find them so often. On the right and left wall there was the medicine Buddha 
with his followers, 6akya thub-pa, Rin-chen-zla-ba; Myang-ngan-med-mchog-dpal; Chos- 
grags-rgya-mthsoi-dpal; gSer-bzang-dri-med; mNgon-mkhyen-rgyal-po and mThsan-legs. 
Most of ihe pictures in this hall were furnished with explanatory inscriptions in modem 
Tibetan. Like all the remaining halls, it had apparently been renovated in a sweeping 
way. All the ancient frescoes and inscriptions had been scratched off, and new pictures 
painted on the old walls. 
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When we were at Tabo, we met a native painter, who was prepared to renovate 
everything. The monks of the monastery had been told that Government would under¬ 
take to pay for necessary repairs in their temples and had asked the Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner to let them have the services of an artist. Accordingly, Mr. Howell, I.C.8., had 
ordered a painter to go to Tabo and apply liis art to its ancient walls. Fortunately, he 
had not yet started work in the principal hall, but in‘all the other halls, there remained 
little which had not been destroyed either by him or by previous artists. I told the man 
that he was on no account to touch the walls of the central hall, and when I met Mr. 
Howell about a week later in Spiti, he promised to give strict orders that no further 
attempt should be made to “ improve ” this precious relic of tho past. 

The gSer-gyi-lha-khang is another picture hall to the left of the preceding one 
All the pictures in it are modern, and it has an inscription O/it mani padtne hum in 
.Lanihaa characters running round the four walls. 

The dKyii-khang is a picture hall behind the preceding. As the roof is not water¬ 
tight, the pictures have suffered much through leakage. The principal picture shows 
rNam-par-snang-mdzad, but I could discover no inscriptions in it. 

In Lha-khang-dkar-byung, a picture hall behind the preceding, the central picture 
shows Buddha with two disciples ; to the left of this group we see Tsong-klia-pa. The 
other pictures in this hall can no more be explained. There were no inscriptions. 

The picture hall Brom-ston was evidently named after the famous pupil of AtUa, 
called by that name, the founder of the bKa-gdams-pa sect. It is situated on the right 
hand side of the Central Hall. It was probably erected in Brom-stcn’s time, but nothing 
remains of ancient relics, besides the interesting door of thang-ahing (Deodar wood) 
which is decorated with well executed carvings of Buddhist saints. The style of carving 
is very different from the present Tibetan style, and is a distinguishing characteristic of 
the half Indian Buddhism of the 11th century. This hall is without inscriptions and the 
principal picture in it represents Buddha with his two disciples. 

The seventh hall called Byams-pa chen-moi-lha-kliang contains a huge stucco statue 
of Maitreya seated on a chair. The top of liis head may be 18 to 20 feet above the 
ground. This hall contains pictures of Tibetan arehitecture, perhaps four to five centuries 
ago, such as the monastery of Tashilumpo (bKra-shis-lhun-po) and Hie Potala palace of 
Lhasa. But most of the other pictures in this hall are modern restorations or inventions. 
Here I noticed a Wartu inscription, probably an Om mani padme hum formula. This 
hall has also a door carved with Buddhist figures in Indian, not Tibetan style. The 
central figure on the lintel, however, is Gan&ia. 

Besides these seven principal halls, I must also mention the entrance hall to the prin¬ 
cipal temple, Lha-khang-chen-moi-sgo-khang. It is furnished with paintings, for 
instance Tsong-klia-pa with two disciples, one of whom was called mKhas-grub. 

The thick darkness of most of the Tibetan temples is a great hindrance to archaeolo¬ 
gical research. My work had to be done in a different way from that dose at Pompei or 
in the Turkestan deserts. At Pompei and in Turkestan every article which oomes to 
light, is valuable and has to be take%up, labelled, and put aside. In an inhabited place 
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like Tabo, I had, however, to select among hundreds of inscriptions and objects of art, 
those which were of real value for the study of Tibetan history and art, which meant a 
close examination of many objects and records in a badly lighted place. When, finally, 
the most interesting had been decided upon, the second part of our work, photography, and 
copying in writing as well as in colours, began. Considering the very great difficulties 
he had to encounter, I must say that Pindi Lai achieved wonders with his camera. But 
the little light that entered this hall through a minute hole in the ceiling was not suffi¬ 
cient for the lamas, whom I set to work on the paintings and wall inscriptions. Then 
we thought of our small supply of candles and by giving three of them to our helpmates, 
we made three Tibetan hearts happier than they had ever been. None of them had 
apparently ever possessed a candle, and now think of the grand sport they had, 
working in a dark corner of the temple with a real European candle by their side. No 
Maharaja could have taken greater pride in the electric light newly introduced into his 
capital. 

Within the walled enclosure about the temples, there are many mchod-rten, and 
several of them have frescoes inside. There is also a botanical curiosity in this court; for 
here we find the only apricot trees existing in the barren and cold country of Spiti which 
is separated by a girdle of deserts from all the neighbouring territories of Tibet, Ladakh, 
Lahul, and Basliahr. 

The next morning, when we had left Tabo, I found on our march to the village of 
Phog (map Pok),the beforementioned votive inscription of the times of the Tsaparang 
king on a mani wall outside the village. On the other bank of the Spiti river, we saw 
the large monastery of Nathang with many terraced fields round about it, some under 
cultivation, but most of them bare. The monastery is built in three stories, the one 
above always a little narrower than the one below it, like a pyramid of three steps, 
thus reminding me of the Alchi (and also of the mTho-ldfng) monastery. Nathang also 
is said to have been founded in the days, when the Tabo monastery was built. During 
summer, there is not a single lama residing in it. 

In the village of Phog, I met with Mr. Cargill of the Public Works Department, 
who was on tour through these outlying districts examining the bridges. He invited me 
to dinner, and I spent a very pleasant evening with him. 

On the 31st July, we arrived at Drangkhar called Brang-mkhar or Grang-mkhar in 
inscriptions (Plate XIX, a). The monastery of this town, the capital of Spiti, is called 
Lha- od-pai-dgon-pa. Lha-od seems to be the local pronunciation of Zla-’od, the name of 
a famous lama who was born in 1121, according to the Reu-mig. Zla-’od-pa would then 
mean “ a follower of Zla-’od.” He is apparently the founder or renovator of the 
monastery which now belongs to the Gelugpa order. The monks assert that it was not 
only of earlier origin than the Tabo monastery, but also earlier than the times of 
Srong-btsan-sgam-po. They have, however, nothing to show of really ancient relics.* 
They explain this fact by stating that the monastery was plundered many times, lastly 
during the pogra war, which is in agreement with my History of Western Tibet. Traces 
of the ravages of that war may be plainly seen in all the monasteries of Spiti which we 
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visited on our journey, with the exception of Tabo. Why did Tabo alone escape 
destruction? I am inclinod to believe that Tabo was under Bashahr in those times, 
and that the Dogras did not wish to interfere with the government of that state. 
We found three, probably modern, stucco statues in the central hall. They represent 
Byams-pa (Maitreya), seated crosslegged, with a kind of tea-pot in his hand ; Buddha; 
and the lama Chos-drag, a contemporary of Srong-btsan-sgam-po. The statue of Chos-drag 
looks like the illustration of the same personage in Grunwedel’s Mythology. 

There are frescoes on the walls of this temple, but now only very little of them can 
be made out. The following figures could be distinguished: *Od-dpag-med (Amitabha); 
Padma-sambhava ; and dGe-bai-bshes-gnyen (Kalyana-mitra). 

Above one of the doors there is an inscription in modern characters and orthography 
which, I was told, contained the name of dGe-bai-bshes-gnyen. I found it impossible 
to read it in the dark. 

Above the entrance to the monastery, there is suspended the stuffed skin of a goat. 
I was informed that this goat during her lifetime occasionally became possessed with a 
spirit which made her jump about in an extraordinary way. Therefore she was treated 
kindly and fed well by the monks; and after death she was stuffed, to serve as a lasting 
memorial of herself. 

Drangkhar is one of the few towns of Western Tibet which still stand on their 
original site, i.c. on the top of a rocky spur, and thus it is in its entirety an interesting 
relic of the past. The most ancient pioture of this fortress is a lithograph after a draw¬ 
ing by Trebeck who was here in 1820. From this we learn that since then the town 
has not altered much in general aspect. The uppermost place on the rock is occupied 
by the castle which is now in possession of the Nono (chief) of Spiti. It was built 
by the Ladakhis who used to have a garrison here. There are tales current about the 
last days of Ladakhi rule, when the place was captured by the Spiti people, and its 
inmates were throw n down from the rock. 1 Judging from the ruins in the vicinity, 
the castle was much larger in Ladakhi times, than it is now. The present building, 
therefore, gives no idea of what it was like formerly. 

We spent Sunday, the 1st August, in this interesting place, and on Monday, the 2nd 
August, we inarched to Kaze (map Kaja). On the road, near Lithang, we saw a rope 
bridge of the old style, plaited of willow branches, as they still are in Lahul and 
Zangskar. (Plate XIX, b). When we were approaching Kaze, we saw the stately palace 
of Kyu-ling ( Skyid-gling ), the Nono’s residence, on the opposite bank of the stream. 

In a side valley of Kaze, high up on the rocks, there is the bTang-rgyud or Sa-skya- 
gong-mig monastery which belongs to the Sa-skya-pa order of lamas. Although it lias a 
certain fame on account of its antiquity, it is believed to be inferior to the Ki monastery. 
The Kaze monastery has always been favoured by the Nonas of Spiti, one of whose mem¬ 
bers takes orders as a Sa-skya-pa lama, just as the kings of Ladakh have bestowed special 
favour on the ’aBrug-pa order of Lamas. Gong-mig means ' tlie upper eye,* and at the 
place, where this monastery can be seen peepi ng out of a world of rocks, a mchod~rten 

1 S«« my publication Die Ait tori taken uni mytkotogieehan JErinnerunfe* der Lakouler. Tala No. 17. 
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was built. I should have visited it, had we not been far too tired for such a climb in 
the evening after our arrival, as well as next morning. 

On one of the mani walls of Kaze, I saw a fairly old votive tablet dating from the 
time of the Ladakhi regime in Spiti. It was written in bad orthography and was in a 
poor state of preservation. The “ national anthem ” was similar to that of the Guge 
stones, but in the place where the Guge version has the Satluj (gZang-chen-kha-bab), here 
we find the Indus ( Seng-ge 1 - Jcha-bab ). What interested me particularly, was the spelling 
of the name Leh, the Ladakhi capital. We find it often spelled sLel in native docu¬ 
ments, hut the spelling aZe is also not infrequent. According to the ideas of the natives 
of Ladakh, the correct spelling of the name is sLes. The word sLea (or aLaa in Lower 
Ladakli) signifies a walled enclosure, such as is set up by nomads. Leh is supposed to 
have developed out of a Tibetan nomads’ camp. The Kaze inscription confirms this 
derivation, for here we find the name of the capital spelt aZes. I may add, that this 
spelling is corroborated by the Tibetan geographical v r ork ’aDzam-gling-ye-shes where 
the same spelling is found.* The name of the capital of Spiti is spelt here Drag-mkhar- 
rtse (against Brang-mkhar on other stones). A nobleman, Ga-ga Sod-nams, is mentioned 
as having held the office of Resident at the castle, but the name of the king of Leh is 
missing. 

We reached the Ki ( dKyil ) monastery at noon on August the third. Here I met with 
a messenger from Mr. Howell, Assistant Commissioner of Kulu; he handed me a letter 
from that gentleman, asking me to make the monks of the Ki monastery acquainted with 
the discovery of Buddha’s bones at Peshawar, and to suggest to them that they should make 
an application to the Indian Government to let them have the relics. I gladly agreed 
to Mr. Howell’s proposal, in particular, because it gave me an opportunity to point out to 
them the difference between Buddha and Christ, of whom no bones have ever been found. 
But also for another reason I was anxious to visit the Ki monastery. In 1863 Mr. P. 
Egerton, of the Civil Service, made a tour through Spiti, together with our missionary, Mr. 
A. W. Heyde. A beautiful book illustrated with capital photographs, was the outcome of 
this journey. In this book we find the statement that the Ki monastery of Spiti was pro¬ 
bably founded by Brom-stoD, the pupil of the famous teacher Ati£a, in the 11th century. 
The travellers apparently heard a rumour of a connection between this monastery and 
Brom-ston, and if they had simply stated, this, they would not have been wrong. 
But they went further. They found a note in Kdrds’ Tibetan Grammar, to the effect 
that Brom-ston had founded a monastery called Rareng (Rva-sgrenge); and as a village 
in the vidnity of Ki is called Rangrig, Mr. Egerton jumped to the conclusion that the Ki 
monastery of Spiti was identical with the famous Rareng monastery of the 11th century. 
But we know from the geographical work 'aDzam-gling-ye-shes, that the Rareng 
monastery is situated in the Bong district near Lhasa. It is not to be wondered at, how¬ 
ever, tfrft no dear traditions shout the origin of the Spiti monastery exist. We read in 
Moorcroft and Trebeck’s travels, 1820, that the Ki monast ery was thoroughly ransac ked 

1 from Sunakrit 8iAka. " » Hon. " 

* BeaS. Ch. Du' translation in J. A. S. B» 1887. that would eonoapond to obaatel IBma. 
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in the petty wars between Kuju and Ladakh which preceded the Pogra war. And 
during the Pogra war itself it suffered even more severely. It is evident that Brom-ston 
must have some connection with Spiti and tiiis monastery, from the fact that his name is 
found in certain localities in the vicinity. Thus, as we have seen, one of the temples of 
the Tabo monastery is called after him. Moreover, on our way from Kazeto Ki, we had 
to ford a brook called Brom-ston-chu; then, a little farther on, we passed by a rock called 
Brom-8ton-gyi’8na, “ Brom-ston’s nose ” or “the shrubbery of Broms-ton” (Plate XX). 
From the historical work dPag-bsam-ljon-bzang we learn that Brom-ston erected four 
monasteries, one of them at Ke in Mangyul {Mang-yul-gyi-Ke-ru), Mangyul is a 
name often used to signify the Western Tibetan Empire. Ke is a misprint for Ki. 
Whoever knows how carelessly Western Tibetan names are treated by Lhasa writers, does 
not wonder at their spelling Ke instead of Ki. 

But the Ki monastery has been restored since the turbulent times of the Dogra 
war. (Plate XXI). It is a typical example of ancient monasteries of a certain period. 
In this type we find the principal temple on the top of a little conical hill, and the cells of 
the monks round about and below it. The aspect of the whole establishment is unusually 
pleasing, especially as it is situated in a wilderness of bare and barren rocks. Monas¬ 
teries of the same type are found in Khrig-rtse, Me-ru, Chem*re, Ling-shed, dKar-rgya 
of Zangs-dkar, and probably in several other places. 

As all the old books and idols had been destroyed by Gbulam Khan, 1 the outfit 
of the Ki monastery is rather modern. The door i6 carved in present day Tibetan style, 
and the library contains modern blockprints. In the central hall, I noticed two stucco 
idols; one was called Yum-chen-mo, “ great mother," probably a form of Tara, the 
other sPyan-ras-gzigs (Avalokite6vara). There are several more stucco statues in the 
library opposite the temple, the most remarkable being Thse-dpag-med (Amitayus), 
Shakya thub-pa, bLo-bzang ye-shes, the Pan-chen, who resided at Trashilhumpo from 
1.663 to 1737 ; Padma-sambhava with two of his fairies, one being called Lha-sha- 
man-da-re-ba (Mandarava) the other mKha-'agro-ye-shes-gtso-rgyal. 

On the 4th August, we made preparations for our journey through the desert across 
the Pharang Pass, and on the 5th, we moved our camp four miles in the direction of the 
pass, especially as I wished to be near to Mr. Howell, the Assistant Commissioner, who 
was encamped at Lhanartsa, Spiti, at an elevation of about 14,000 feet. 

On the way, not far from Kyibar (map Kibber), I noticed an ancient ruin of a 
temple built of sun-dried bricks, its walls sloping inward, as is always the case in 
Rin-chen-bzang-po’s temples. It is called Lha-bla-mai-dgon-pa, and thus by its name it 
directly points to the great priest-king of Gage, Lha-bla-ma-ye-shes-’od, whose name 
we had found in an inscription at Poo. Local tradition says that King Lha-bla-ma or, as 
another man understood it, the gods (lha) and the lamas (blama) built it in one night. 

At Lhanartsa 1 spent two enjoyable and instructive days with the Assistant Com¬ 
missioner. Here I had an attack of malarial fever, and Mr. Howell did everything in 


1 Hutorf if Wuttr* Tibft, p. 168. 
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his power to cure me and make me fit for the road. Mr. Howell was just engaged in revis¬ 
ing the Spiti portion of the Kangra Gazetteer, and as he had the Nono of Spiti as well 
as lamas of various denominations encamped in the vicinity, our time was spent in a very 
profitable way. Let me briefly review the principal points of our enquiries about Spiti. 

There are now-a-days five principal monasteries in Spiti, which represent three sects of 
Lamaism. The Tabo, Drangkhar, and Ki monasteries belong now to the Ge-lug-pa sect. 
The Kaze monastery belongs to the Sa-skya-pa sect, and the Pyin monastery belongs to 
the rNying-ma-pa. Whilst the four first mentioned monasteries do not differ essen¬ 
tially from Central Tibetan establishments, with which they keep up intercourse, the 
Pyin monastery has no connection with Lhasa, and maintains those traditions which 
have been handed down from the times of the most primitive Lamaism. I have already 
mentioned the wild appearance of its monks, and as Mr. Lyall tells us in the Gazetteer 
these monks were blamed for their uncivilised condition by a Lhasa emissary who travelled 
through Spiti. Mr. Lyall who saw these people perform a play, the substance of whioh 
was similar to that represented in the tale of Bka-£riria, describes also the head-dress of 
the Bu-rzhan, when performing. He says that they then appear with' a head-dress 
formed of a mass of streamers of bright coloured silk. This observation is of great interest 
for this kind of head-dress seems to have been handed down in Spiti from the earliest time 
of Tibetan Buddhism. We read in the Yarlung part of the rGyal-rabs that king Ral- 
pacan had silken streamers tied to his locks, and that he was connected by such streamers 
with the lamas who surrounded him The close connection of the rNying-ma«pa form 
of Lamaism w ith the pre-Buddhist Bon religion has already been noticed, and the Pyin 
monastery of Spiti seems to be a particularly favourable place to study it. I still regret 
that our limited time did not allow us to visit it. One of those Bu-rzhan lamas was in 
Mr. Howell’s camp, and gave us much information. Unfortunately, his dialect was so 
unusual, that I could not make out all he said. The Bu-rzhan lamas of Pyin travel also 
to Leh where they give grand conjuring performances, one of their most famous feats 
being the breaking of a huge boulder on the belly of a boy. 

We also made enquiries into the Tibetan system of clans, as it is represented in 
Spiti. In my article, “ Notes on a language map of Western Tibet,” 1 I drew attention 
to the importance of the study of the Tibetan “ father-brotherships ” ( pha-spun ) from a 
historical point of view. As the Indian officials who hold office among the natives of 
Indian Tibet apply Indian methods, instead of Tibetan ones, in their administration of 
the country, this important institution ha9 not yet been discovered. I hope that in the 
next census, Tibetan methods will be used for Tibetans. When Indian officials try to 
fix the individuality of a certain Tibetan, they generally ask him to state his own name 
and that of his father. The first question is answered readily, but the second question 
puzzles a Tibetan to such an extent, that it takes him sometimes several days to clear up 
the mystery as to who is his sire. How could be tell at once, as he has at least two, and 
often three fathers, whilst many others are ignorant of their own parentage. The indivi¬ 
duality of a Tibetan is fixed by three names: (1) by his personal name, (2) by his house 

* J. A. s. B., Voi, LXXIII, pp. m «. ' ™ 
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name, (3) by his clan name. The latter name is the name of the pha-spunshvp (“ father 
brothership *') to which he belongs. As stated by Lyall in the Gazetteer, and as was 
also asserted in our presence, the pha-spun-ship is an exogamie institution, i.e. a boy of 
a certain pha-ipun-ship is not allowed to marry a girl of the same pha-spun-ship, This 
interesting custom was already noticed by the most ancient Chinese authors who de¬ 
scribe the Tibetans. Every pha-spun-ship has to look after the cremation of their dead, 
and monuments in commemoration of the dead, mchod-rten or mani walls, are generally 
erected by the whole pha-spun-s\xip of a certain village, and the name of the particular 
pha-spun- ship is found on the votive tablets of such monuments. The historical interest 
of these clan names lies in the fact that they are often local names, viz., they indicate the 
locality from which a certain clan has immigrated into Western Tibet. Thus, from the 
names of the pha-spun-ships of Khalatse it can be proved that the greater part of the 
population of this village emigrated from Gilgit, a fact which is supported also by other 
evidence, in particular by the preservation of a prayer in Dardi to certain house deities. 
As our inquiries in Spiti showed us, Mr. Lyall had almost discovered the whole in¬ 
stitution. He uses the word clan for them and calls them ruspa or bones, a name which 
is actually used for pha-spun- ship in Spiti. He had collected the names of six ruspa 
from Drangkhar, but he is wrong when he believes that the same ruspa are to be found 
in all the villages of Spiti. Some of the names may be found also in the other villages 
of Spiti, but quite new names also will turn up. From the six names he gives, we see at 
once that they testify to the presence of Tibetans in Spiti in early times, while they 
also suggest the presence of settlers from Kulu. The following four names are decidedly 
Tibetan: (1) r Gya-zhing-pa, large field owners, (2) Khyung-po, ‘ Garuda-men/ a name 
which was very common during the pre-Buddhist times of Tibet, (3) blon-chen-pa, ' great 
ministers,' the men of this clan are doubtless the descendants of some early Tibetan 
official of Spiti, (4) sNyegs-pa, this is a word which is found in the names of the 
earliest Tibetan records. Two of the names, given in the Gazetteer, do not appear to be 
Tibetan : Eenir and Nandu. Menir signifies probably the Hensi caste of Kulu; Nandu 
I cannot explain. I hope that on the occasion of the next census, every Buddhist Tibetan 
will be asked to give his three names, his personal name, his house name, and his elan 
name. 

On the 6th August I had sufficiently recovered to be able to start on our journey to 
the Lake Thsomo Biri of Bubshu. As we were very badly equipped for so trying a 
journey, Mr. Howell kindly helped us with as many of his provisions as he could spare. 
On the same day we travelled to Jugda, a small level spot on a brook in the midst of a 
horribly uneven country. On the 7th, we erossed the Pharang Pass, 18,800 feet high. 
The climb was very steep and trying, and as 1 felt that 1 could not do it walking, I 
mounted one of the spare yaks of our caravan. Another of the spare animals was used 
by Pindi Lai, but as there were no more available, the Khansaman as well as the 
Khalasi, who were hill-men from Kutgur and Bampur, had to walk. It was, however, 
too much for them, and the Khalasi was unwell for a number of days after it. These 
simple folks who had never semi anything but the Satluj valley Mid surroundings, had 
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become more and more alarmed at the increasing bareness and cold of the country wo 
were travelling through, and were now on the point of giving up all hope of ever seeing 
human habitations again. Pindi Lai had from time to time raised their spirits by pro¬ 
phesying that, in about ten days, we should reach a great town, Leh, where there would 
be abundance of delicacies, such as sugar, dal, rice, and butter, the existence of which 
we had almost forgotten. In one of the last villages of Spiti, we unfortunately met 
a traveller from Ladakh who knew Urdu. They asked him how many days it would 
take us to reach Leh, and when this man said that it could not be done under twenty 
days, they gave up all hope of ever reaching it. The only topic of conversation 
among them, now, was the malign conjunction of planets (as they thought), under which 
their birth had taken place. However, we reached the top of the pass after all, and had 
a grand view over a large glacier directly below us, over many more glaciers hanging 
down from black rugged peaks, and a labyrinth of icy mountain ranges. And the 
thought came to them that they had to travel over these wild mountains with nothing 
but a little coarse flour in their provision bags. When then the yaks absolutely refused 
to jump across cracks in the glacier, and we had to cross deep fissures in the ice by 
sliding down one side and climbing up the other, when the mountain sickness in its most 
acute form assailed the poor Khalasi, he lay down on a boulder on the edge of the glacier 
and gave himself up to die. I had not kept my eye on him, and thus we had descended 
a good way, before Pindi Lai drew my attantion to him, saying: “ One man is missing.” 
It was very unpleasant in this pathless country to return over the same boulders, but I 
had to send Pindi Lai back again to fetch the Khalasi. He brought him to our camp 
at the only level spot in the vicinity, called Drathang, 17,000 feet high. His face 
had become sallow, and his eyes had lost their lustre. The night was sure to be cold and 
his insufficient clothing as well as the small tent could not afford him sufficient warmth 
and shelter. I, therefore, cut one of my blankets in two, and gave him one half, and 
Pindi Lai gave him some of his clothing. Soon after, he came to my • tent with the 
blanket in his hand. He could not believe that a blanket of scarlet colour should be 
his property. But when he was assured of the fact, there was a ray of light in his eye 
again. I am convinced that the expectation of one time or other showing this treasure 
to his relations, was one of the most powerful factors in raising his spirits, and ultimately 
restoring him to health. 

On the next morning, he was mounted on* a yak and expected to ride the 
whole way. That was, however, easier said than done. For the most part, no road, 
of any kind could be distinguished, and we had to make our passage along the 
steep bank of a deep and broad river. Whenever the progress on dry ground was 
absolutely impossible, the yaks jumped into the water to wade or swim in it, which 
latter performance made me feel rather uneasy with regard to the photographic plates 
in the boxes on their hacks. Pindi Lai, who was riding on one of the two horses of 
our caravan, had a narrow escape, when the ground under his horse suddenly gave 
way, and the horse, performing a somersault, fell into the river, the rider holding on to 
the bank. Whilst we were thus ploughing on slowly, I noticed that the Khansaman 
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was stavimr behind, and wlicn I found him, I saw that his face had become black. He 
appeared hardly able to support himself any longer. I found it easy to guess at his 
thoughts which seemed to be as follows : “Well” thought he, “have 1 not a right to 
be ill too ? Did I not walk up the high pass yesterday ? I cooked some food and got 
no reward ; the Khalasi did nothing and got a red blanket.” But part with the other 
half of my blanket ? No, that. I could not. Fortunately, I found two rupees in my 
pocket which T handed over to him, and lo, within no time he recovered so much that 
he was seen among the foremost yaks of our caravan. 

We reached the desert place Umna oil that day, and on the 9th August we marched 
to Nemaringmo camp which was distinguished by thd proximity of a very oxtensive 
swamp, overgrown with a luxurious vegetation of alpine flowers, edelweiss, and red and 
yellow pedicularis. Leaves of wild rhubarb were conspicuous on the margin of the 
swamp. At noon of that (lay we stopped at a place called Raco lhamo, the ‘Horn 
goddess,’ whtere we noticed again signs of the occasional presence of man in these wilds 
in the shape of an altar of rude white stones covered with horns of sheep and goats. 
When entering the large swampy plain to the south of Lake Thstmio Riri, we saw a 
tower-like building in ruins which was explained to us as marking the frontier between 
Spiti and Kashmir. As the road from this camp to the lake was easier than what 
we had experienced during the previous days, it gave me time to review in my mind 
the times ot’ Afclsa, which it was the good fortune of our journey to throw light upon. 
It is due in particular to the labours of Sarat Chandra Das, that we now know something 
of this interesting period of Tibetan Buddhism, when Western Tibet, and in particular 
the vassal kings of Guge, held up the torch of guidance for the whole of Tibet. 1 

King Lha-bla-ma-Ye-shes-’od of Guge (1025 A.D.), who resided at mTho-lding (his 
inscription at Poo will be remembered), was not satisfied with the Tibetan form of 
Buddhism, as it prevailed in his dominions, and resolved to purify it by bringing it into 
contact with Indian Buddhism. He gave a careful education to twenty-one Tibetan 
boys, the name of one of whom was Rin-chon-bzang-po, and sent them to Kashmir and 
other parts of India to receive instruction in Sanskrit and philosophy. Although 
through their agency the king secured the services of thirteen Indian pandits, most of 
the boys died from the unhealthy climate, and only two, one of whom was Rin-chen- 
hznng-po (Ratna-bhadra), returned to Guge. 

Then the king heard of the famous teacher AtiSa at the monastery of Vikrama4ila 
in Magadha and sent an embassy to him with a large quantity of gold to invite him to 
come to Guge. AtlSa gave the following answer to the king’s messengers: “ Then it 
would appear that my going to Tibet were due to two causes: first, the desire 
of amassing gold, and second, the wish of attaining sainthood 1 ” and so he remained in 
Vikrama&la. 

King Ye-shes-’od interpreted AtUa’s words in a different way from what a Euro¬ 
pe. ' would have done. He understood that the great teacher had not yet been offered 

1 A detail**! account of thu period ia found in Sarat Chandra Una' * Indian Pandit* in tht land of mow* and the 
Tibetan text underlying thii tale wa« published by the earns author in the dPayltam-b’owbtang, 
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gold enough, and began to work a gold mine which had just then been discovered 
by his minister. There, however, he came into conflict with a Muhammadan king of 
Garlog (Turkestan), who claimed the mine for himself. In the ensuing war, Ye-shes-’od 
became a prisoner of the king of Garlog, who said he would release him only on 
condition that a ransom, consisting of solid gold of the size and shape of the captive 
king’s person, was paid. Gold was now collected ail over Tibet, hut when melted 
and cast to form a statue, the gold fell short of the quantity that would be required 
to make tho king’s head. The king of Garlog, who was not satisfied with the 
amount of gold offered, throw Yse-hes ’od into a gloomy dungeon to make him more 
miserable. 

There he had an interview with tho new king, Byang-chub-’od (tho king of tho 
Tabo inscription 1 who had continued collecting gold for his uncle’s release. Ye-shes-’od 
advised his nephew not to use the gold for his own release, but for bringing an Indian 
pandit to Tibet. He said : “ I am now grown old, and am on the verge of the grave. In 
none of my former births, I believe, did I die for the sake of Buddhism. This time let 
me, therefore, be a martyr in the cause of my religion.” Thus they parted, and Lha- 
bla-ma-Ye-shes-’od died in prison. 

Then we hear of another eml>assy of Tibetans to Vikramasila, who were almost 
robbed of their gold on tiie journey, and a religious assembly at this Indian monastery 
is described with its brilliant stars of wisdom and holiness who woro all eclipsed by AtI4a. 
As the Indian monks would not have allowed their master to leave tho country, At'4a 
disguised his intention of going to Tibet by saying that he was going on a pilgrimage to 
the eight places of Buddhist sanctity, 1 which pilgrimage took him to Nepal. He was 
much honoured by the king of that country, called Ananta-kirti, and performed various 
miracles and acts of piety on the journey. Tlius he made all the robbers who wished to 
assassinate him, dumb and motionless like statues, until he had passed by, and at times, 
he lifted himself into tho air a cubit above the saddle with a view to be distinguished 
from the others. A smile wa9 over on his face and Sanskrit mantras were over on his lips. 
At a deserted camping ground, ho saw throe puppies left uncared-for. He took them in 
the folds of his robes, saying ,e Ah, poor little ones, I pity you,” and resumed his journey. 
The breed of these puppies, says the historian, is still to be .seen at Bva-sgrengs in Tibet. 

When the party entered Guge, they found one hundred horsemen all decorated 
with white ornamental equipments, sent by King Byang-cliub-’od. The escort carried 
«mi»Ti flags and twenty white satin umbrellas. The band consisted of musical reeds, bag¬ 
pipes, guitars, and other instruments. With sonorous and grave music, and uttering the 
sacred inantra, Om mani padme hum, they approached the holy sage to offer him a 
respectful weloome in the name of the king of Guge. 1 .__ 

i Tfceight gnat place* of pilgrimage (Sanskrit makitthUna) are let the Lnmbini Garden (modem Buromindei in the Napa! 
Tamil where Buddha waa bom ; Sul BOdh Gay* where he attained enlightenment ; 3rd the Deeroark (modem Sbnftth) near 
Became when he nreaehad hie first sermon ; 4th Kusinftrt (modem Xasiafj where he reached Nirvipa ; 5th th Jfltarana 
nearSrivastl (modern SahSth-tfah«th), where the groat miracle took place, 6th Vaifcli (modern Baatrh) where he ; was fed by 
a monkey; 7th Saxhkliya (modem Sankiaa) where he descended from heaven, and 8th Bsjagfiha (modem Bsjgirj where he 
subdued the wild elephant [Ed.] . 

* This reoeptioa eeeme to be represented among fresooe* in monsstenes of those time*. 
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AtiSa had never yet tasted tea, and the first cup on Tibetan soil was offered him 
with the following solemn words : “ Venerable sage, permit me to make an offering of 
this celestial drink which contains the essence of the wishing tree!” AtI6a said: 
“ This curious cup of precious material contains an elixir of the wishing tree. 
What is the name of this drink which you prize so much ? ” The Tibetans answered : 
u Venerable sir, it is called tea. We do not know that the tea plant is eaten, but 
the leaves are churned in warm water, and the soup is drunk. It has many proper¬ 
ties ! ” Thereupon Atn'a, who could pay compliments like any French abbe, remarked : 
“ So excellent a beverage as tea must have originated from the moral merits of the monks 
of Tibet!” 

The Manasarowar Lake pleased AtiSa so much that he stayed there for seven days. 
Then he proceeded to mTho-lding, the capital of Guge, w'here he was received by the 
king with due honours. Although all the lamas and noblemen rose respectfully when 
Atlsa approached them, the old lama, Itin-chen-bzang-po, would not rise, partly from 
envy, partly from weakness. But then Atlsa displayed his intellectual armour in 
such a brilliant way before the old monk that even he was conquered and ready to sit 
at the feet of the newcomer. 1 After a residence in Guge of two years, Atl£a proceeded 
to Central Tibet. He died at Nyetliang near Lhasa at the age of seventy-three in the 
year 1053 A.D. The founding of the so-called half-reforfned sects of Lamaism was 
due to his exertions. The most important of them is the bKa-gdams-pa sect. It was 
in monasteries of this sect that Tsong-kha-pa studied, before he started the great reform 
movement which ended in the creation of the Ge-lug-pa sect. The object of all these 
reformations was not, as is often supposed, to go back to the early Buddhism as it was 
preached by Gautama, but to build up a church which represented the doctrines of the 
Mabayana school of Buddhism in a pure form. The doctrines of N agarjuna were pro¬ 
pounded by all the great teachers of Tibet. But the Kala-chakra philosophy with its 
monotheistic tendencies was also favoured by them. 

On the 10th August, we travelled to the southern end of the lake, and then along 
its western shore, and at sunset we arrived at bKor-rdzod (map Karzok. Plate XXIII). 
The sudden appearance of the monastery in that barren desert was such a surprise that 
it was at first difficult to believe in its reality. On this march, the Tibetan fauna was 
much in evidence. There were large herds of rkyang (wild asses which look like mules), 
and one of the rkyang came quite close to us and watched our caravan passing by. 
There were very many hares and marmots which did not show any signs of fear, and 
also the beautiful tail-less rats of Tibet looked at us curiously from behind many a stone. 
Whilst animal life was thus well represented on dry land, I could not discover any 
living being in the water of the lake. But as aquatic plants were plentiful it attracted 
wild geese and ducks, of which we saw a good number. As Drew says, gulls have their 
breeding ground on an island in the lake. In spite of the desolation round about, 
the scenery is very fine. Snowclad peaks, bare hills of brownish colour, dark 

• This incident in referred to in one of the Tabo inscription*, at stated above. Of. dPaffoam‘b'on~bang ) Part II, J>. IVII. 
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blue-green water, and dunes of yellow sand combine to malce a picture like those sublime 
quiet landscapes, which hare become familiar through Sven Hedin’s Tibetan sketches. 

The first European who visited the lake was Trebeck in 1820. Cunningham gives 
the legend of the lake which explains its unusual name. Wi heard the same legend at 
bKor-rdzod. Although the tale is quite without a point, Cunningham says that it is as 
good as many a Greek tale. The word Thsomo means ‘ lake, ’ and Riri is an ex¬ 
clamation used by people when driving yaks. According to the tale, an old woman 
came riding on a yak and made the animal wade into the water. She was shouting Riri 
all the time, and was finally drowned together with her yak. It is strange that Trebeck 
does not make any mention of a monastery on the lake, although he travelled along its 
western shore. All the same, the convent must have been in existence in his time, for in 
an inscription which I found on one of the many miuii walls which line the lake shore, 
the expression dOon-anying, ancient monastery, was used with reference to it. These 
mani walls extend to about two miles in both directions from the monastery (Plate 
XXIV, a). The votive tablets on these walls contained the names of several chiefs of the 
Rubshu nomads who have their residence close to the monastery. Of royal Ladakhi 
names, I found only two mentioned, those of the two last independent rulers of Ladakh. 
But another tablet near the monastery contained a very beautiful hymn on Tibet, especially 
its western parts. This hymn was more of a geographical than historical character. 
We took an impression of this inscription, and I had to make an eye-copy in addition. 

I visited the monastery next morning and was disappointed to hear that it was a 
modern structure, between fifty and sixty years old. 1 The old monastery stood on the 
brook, below the present site; but not a trace of it now remains. The few ancient 
images and other articles of worship were taken up to the present building. Among 
the antiquities pointed out to us, were several miniature tnchod-rten of the usual type. 
Of all the stucco figures, and of a fine wood-carving in sandal wood, which represented 
Padma-sambhava with two of his fairy friends, it was asserted that fifty or sixty years ago 
they had been brought up here from gSliam, Lower Ladakh. I suspect that these Rubshu 
people bought up the entiro contents of a ruined monastery in Lower Ladakh. The prin¬ 
cipal stucco figure represents Buddha with two disciples, and another Padma-sambhava. 
The names of the other images, I did not try to ascertain, because the history of their 
date and origin will always remain obscure. I may mention here, that outside, near the 
site of the ancient monastery, I found a relievo representing Padma-sambhava, carved 
on a beautiful slab of snow-white quartz. I was greatly tempted to carry it off, but it 
would have been too heavy. One of the clay pots in the bKor-rdzod monastery reminded 
me of the stone age of Europe. It had evidently been made by plastering the inside of 
a basket with day and then burning the basket. All the books at this monastery were 
modern Tibetan prints. 

The neck ornament of a man at bKor-rdzod who acted as Lambardar, attracted my 
because it was of cruciform shape, and could at first sight he taken for a 
Christian ornament. He said, he had excavated it from a high hill in the neighbourhood. 

* k ptattuv of the old moouUrj U found la Bchkgintwoiti* in Jndun uni Hoohatitn Jen* 1872-18. 
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I bought it from him for two rupees. It was made of a mixture of metals, similar to 
the Indian khdnai. It was a plain cross with beams of equal length, and at the end of 
each beam was found a double spiral as an ornament. As I was told by another man 
from Eubshu, there are ruins of ancient settlements and watercourses all over the 
country, They are found on high hills in Eubshu, and are ascribed to a tribe of Mon, 
the pre-Tibetan inhabitants of the country. These Mon must have been marvels of 
endurance. How they could have cultivated fields at those altitudes, is a mystery. The 
barley fields of the bKor-rdzod monastery are in Mr. Drew’s opinion the highest in the 
world (Plate XXII, b). But those of the Mon settlers must have been higher still. 
According to Survey maps, 1 the altitude of bKor-rdzod is 15,600 feet, but according to 
Drew it is only 15,000 feet high. Drow gives the following numbers with regard to this 
lake: length 16 miles, breadth 3 to 5 miles; depth 248 feet. It may sound incredible 
that there should have been fields still higher than the present fields of bKor-rdzod whose 
harvest sometimes fails. But I remember that also on one of my former journeys, in 
Zangskar, I came across the ruins of a Dard settlement at an altitude where it was icy 
cold even in summer. 

Whilst we were encamped at bKor-rdzod, the chief of the Rubsliu nomads visited 
me, and to entertain him, I showed him the pictures of my “ History of Western Tibet.” 
He enjoyed them thoroughly, but he was struck with emotion on seeing the portrait 
of the ex-king of Ladakh with his son and retinue. As the ex-king was married to his 
own sister, this picture represented some of his nearest relations, and he implored me 
not to go away without making him a present of it. There remained no alternative 
for me but to tear the picture out of the book, and hand it over to him. It was 
however, fortunate for us, to have placed under obligation such an important person¬ 
age through this little present. For, if we had not been in his favour, it would 
probably have taken a long time before the nomads found yaks for us. As matters 
stood, the yaks turned up in good condition next morning. In the same way, it was 
also our good fortune to have met with the Assistant Commissioner in 8piti. Otherwise 
we should certainly have had difficulty in getting transport animals from Spiti to the 
lake. It must be remembered that animals as well as men are scaroe in these frontier 
regions, that the roads are difficult, if not dangerous, and that these frontier people 
can hardly be reached by any authority. Last year, as Mr. Howell told me, transport 
was absolutely refused to a traveller in Spiti, who obtained it only by using desperate 
means. 

As we have been travelling on yaks for some time, and as we have before us many 
more miles of yak riding, it seems the proper place to say a few words about these in- 
teresting Tibetan animals. The first yak ride we had on our way back from Shipke, 
and the second on the journey from Spiti to the lake. All those yaks had rings through 
their noses, and could in a way be controlled by them, for it requires great anger on the 
part of the yak to make him indifferent to the pain which would be caused by his tear¬ 
ing himself free and running away. But the yaks which we Teoeived for our journey 

1 Surrey 2ft}> of 1874. Sheet 4$ give* Shook u 149S0 ft [Ed.] 
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from bKor-rdzod to Nyoma on the Indus, and from Nyoma to rGya in Ladakh, were 
without this last touch of culture, a nose-rim?. They had neither saddles, nor bridles, 
nor even nose-rings, they were absolutely undefiled products of nature When I asked the 
nomads why even this last remnant of civilisation was not found on them, they said that 
this particular breed of yaks did not possess any noses. I was pitying the poor creatures 
for whom the roses had no scent, when I noticed that two little holes could be distin¬ 
guished above the mouth. That in these circumstances it was no easy matter to use the 
yaks for riding, can well he imagined. In fact, their management was so difficult, that 
I would have gladly renounced this doubtful pleasure altogether, i f the rarified air of 
those altitudes had not compelled me to use these uninviting beasts. When I was tired, I 
would tell one of the nomads to get me a yak for riding. Then all the men would run in 
front of the herd of yaks they were driving, shouting at them and waving their arms in the 
air, to make them understand that they were wanted to stop. A single one could never 
be made either to stop or to start. Their esprit de corps was so strong that they insisted 
on doing everything together. Now, when the herd was stopped, one of the unladen yaks 
was singled out for my use and seized by the horns. Naturally he disliked this treatment, 
and whilst he was dancing round the man, I was supposed to fly through the air and 
drop on the yak’s back. As soon as I had reached my seat and seized its mane, the 
nomad would let go the horns, and off went the yak galloping up and down the hillside, 
until he had found his natural equilibrium, when he joined the herd again. The nomads 
had the kindness to select for me the least savage of their yaks, but the Khalaei and 
Khansaman had to take what remained, and that led often to exciting performances. 
I still see the Klialasi seated on the tail and hindquarters (for he had failed to drop 
down in the middle part of the animal) of a furious yak, which charged up and down 
with him on very uneven ground on the Thaglang Pass. Then, when the yak had found 
his place in the caravan of snorting beasts, he would look out for another yak, his adver¬ 
sary, and. poke him with his horns. The opponent, naturally offended by this act of 
special attention, would pay it back in the same coin. In these continual fights, the 
yaks knocked a lock off one of our boxes, made holes in several others, and smashed the 
tripod of our camera. That they did not smash our own legs, was due to the continual 
care with which we watched these fights. Whenever one’s own yak was charged by his 
adversary, one had to lift high the threatened leg, and join in the struggle by using one’s 
stick and umbrella. There was, however, one weapon which was respected by all the 
yaks. That was the stone whip of Rubsliu. We were now in the centre of a large tree¬ 
less country, and thus it is not to bo wondered at, that even the whip should be a stone 
implement. It was an oblong stone, three to four pounds in weight, with which the 
yaks were hammered on their hind quarters, whenever they showed signs of laziness. 
Curiously, the a.TiimA.1« seemed to fear the sight of this stone implement more than its 
weight. The one I was riding on was often energetically hammered by a nomad behind 
me, a treatment which he endured with the utmost indifference. But the moment he saw 
another ywon t d «»>T>g his stone against a yak in front of him, he shuddered with terror. 
W hyo the hammering failed to make mi impression, the stones were thrown at the yaks. 
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Once, the Kbalasi had such a stone flung at his leg, which caused him to complain 

bitterly, as he was an official personage, but the nomads explained that it was intended 

for the vak. 

* 

On the 12th August, we had our camp by another mountain lake, called mThso-kyag 
(Kyaghar). This lake is only 2| miles long and one mile broad. Its depth is 67 feet 
according to Drew. Its water is brackish, like that of the Thsomo Riri. There is no. 
permanent habitation on its shore, but many stone walls have been erected by the 
nomads who often have their encampment on this lake The scenery round about is 
very grand and of the same character as on the Thsomo Riri. 

On the 13th August, we had our camp near Raldrong, where the Phuga brook enters 
the Indus. Opposite the confluence are the ruins of a Mon village. This is probably 
the deserted village mentioned by the late Dr. Shawe in his letter of the 19th July 1906, 
in which he advised me to visit Nyoma and surroundings. Dr. Shawe wrote as follows : 
“ Some miles west of Nyoma are said to be the remains of an old Mon village, where I was 
told boxes, household utensils, and coins have been found (apparently in graves). Un¬ 
fortunately I did not hear of this till I had left and was across the Indus, or I would 
have made enquiries. Coins should prove interesting and instructive.” From the left 
bank of the Indus we could see deserted fields in terraces, a group of houses, and walls. 
As, however, the distance from Nyoma was fully ten miles, and we were perfectly ex¬ 
hausted from our long desert journey, I could not manage to visit the site. In Nyoma 
I tried to obtain some of the articles found by the people at this deserted village, but 
they pretended not to possess any such things. 

On the 14th August, we marched to Nyoma, where we had our camp on the left bank 
of the Indus. Pindi Lai and myself crossed the Indus on a little raft of inflated skins. 
The river journey on this raft, where four men had to sit motionless on a single square 
yard, occupied fully half an hour. Pindi Lai got a slight touch of the sun, and a 
severe headache prevented him from enjoying the shade of the first willows after Kaze 
in Spiti, to which he had been looking forward. He was, however, brave enough to take 
some photos of objects of interest. 

The elevation of Nyoma (Nimu, Nima, etc., on maps) is given as about 14,000 feet 
by Drew. This is certainly exaggerated. It could hardly be more than 13,000. Drew 
mentions the few large willow trees of great age at the village. They would not be 
found, we may be sure, at an elevation of 14,000'. Besides, we saw very many young- 
and thriving ones. Before speaking of our own experiences, let me quote Dr. Shawe’s 
observations according to his letter of the 19th July 1006. He says: *' Hero (at 
Nyoma) are very fine remains of a castle and old town on the top of a rook (Plate XXVI, a). 
The buildings all more or less destroyed except the temple which is said to be of the 
same date* as the rest, and contains a fine lot of small brass idols and other temple 
utensils. The town is said to have been built by bDe-skyong-rnam-rgyal (c. 1780 A.D.) 
whose name I also found on a mani wall. The only other king's name was Don-grub- 
rnam-rgyal (1790—1841), but there are many old nuHjti walls, both of the ordinary and of 
the shelf type. On the plain behind the rock are extensive remains of a village which 
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the people said was of the same date as the castle, but which appeared to me much older 
from the style of building, also two or three “ step mchod-rten” but no ladder in the 
middle erf sides (like those of the Alchi-mkhar-gog carvings). One old mchod-rten of the 
ordinary type, now fast falling to pieces, had a small door at cither end, some three feet 
high, and the interior was very finely decorated with paintings of Buddha's temptation, 
his subduing demons, etc. The decorations of the ceiling were in relievo. It is by far 
the finest piece of mchod-rten decoration I have seen yet. The only rock carving I 
could find was a migmang fkind of chessboard) on a boulder, but no inscriptions on 
rocks at all." 

As we see, Dr. Shawe himself did not feel satisfied with the people's statement that 
the town of Nyoma was built by bDe-skyong-rnam-rgyal. He found distinct signs of 
an earlier origin. The old types of mchod-rten especially, and the fact that one of them 
was beautifully decorated inside, point to an age of at least 900 to 1,000 years. I went 
to examine the temple which occupies the highest position in the now deserted town 
on the rock and belongs to the 'aBrug-pa order of monks. Since Dr. Shawe had been 
told that the temple was built in the 18th century, the monks had altered their opinion, 
and I was told that it dated from the days of King Seng-ge-rnam-rgyal (c. 1600). I was, 
however, not satisfied with an assertion which possibly had no real foundation and 
asked the monks to show me proof of this assertion. Then they brought me a book 
which had been dedicated to the monastery by Seng-ge-rnam-rgyal and actually contained 
a dedication sheet on which the names of the king and his illustrious queen bSkal-bzang 
could be distinctly read. Of course, a document like that goes to prove only that 8enga 
ge-rnam-rgyal took a certain interest in the settlement, and possibly renovated the 
temple. It is difficult to believe that there was nothing before Seng-ge-ruam-rgyal's 
days in a pleasant valley like Nyoma, and ancient mchod-rten distinctly point to a time, 
earlier than this king. One of the many painted flags ( thang-ka) in this temple, parti¬ 
cularly interested me, for it not only contained an idealised portrait of Seng-ge-rnam- 
rgyal’s friend, the great lama sTag-thsang-ras-pa, but also scenes of the royal household 
800 years ago. I wanted by all means to have it photographed, and as Pindi Lai was 
not well enough to climb up to this temple above the present town, J asked permission 
to take the picture down to the bungalow. This request was not granted, until I had 
interviewed a high lama of Hemis who was touring in the district. 

On this picture we see a number of whitewashed houses, ont or two stories high. 
They look exactly like the present Ladakhi houses and also have a red or black band 
round the roof, just as the present monasteries have. Then we see the inside of the 
royal kitchen with five or six people busy at work, and the male and female members of 
the royal family in separate rooms. Below the houses are painted two processions which 
approach the buildings from right and left. The men on the right hand side are riding 
on mules or rkyange, and those on the left are walking, carrying presents, perhaps tribute. 
The chief value of the picture lies in the fact that the oostumes of those times are painted 
so well. Seng-ge-rnam-rgyal is the king who is credited by popular tradition with the 
introduction of the Ladakhi type of dress, as it remained unchanged down to the time 

i 
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of the Ddgra war. In a collection of Tibetan proverbs which I acquired from a man from 
rGya some years ago, and which is among the manuscripts brought to Simla, there is 
a proverb which refers to the change of dress under this king. There it is stated that 
the king, whose name Seng-ge means “ lion," said that he was willing to honour his 
subjects by giving them one of his ears ; thus the men received the high black cap, 
called seng-ge rna-mchog, “ lion’s ear " which I find pictured by Drew. 1 The same pro¬ 
verb informs us that the great tiger lama (sTag means a tiger) favoured the women by 
giving them his spotted skin. Thus the dark blue dress of the Ladakhi women with its 
red and yellow spots was introduced. The picture in the Nyoma monastery does not, 
however, show the new fashion, having possibly been painted before its introduction. 
All the male persons wear turbans, as was the fashion in Western Tibet from c. 1000 
A.D. downwards. The royal ladies are distinguished by their rich berags, fillets 
of leather which are covered with precious stones. Although I have not yet been able 
to trace them on pictures earlier than c. 1530 A.D., I am convinced that this fashion 
goes back to examples of old Indian art, where the Nagas and Nagls were represented 
by a human figure with a snake growing out of the back and over-topping their heads. 
The berag of the Ladakhi women which begins in the middle of the back and becomes 
broader over the head, looks like the representation of a snake. Perhaps the Ladakhi 
women wished to look like Nagls, because these water fairies were famous for their 
beauty. 

We spent Sunday, the 15th August, on the left bank of the Indus river, opposite 
Nyoma, and resumed our journey on Monday the 16th. Our next aim was Leli, and as 
the road along the Indus river was impracticable at that time of the year, I had to decide 
which of the two other roads we were to take, the road by Drangtse (map Tankse), or 
that by Phuga. As regards the Drangtse road, it attracted me much on account of a des¬ 
cription Dr. Shawe had given mo of it. The Phuga road, on the other hand, would take 
us to rGya, the antiquities of which I had previously examined. I decided for the latter 
route, but I will quote Dr. Shawe’s letter on the Drangtse road to show the reader what 
we missed. Ho says in his letter of the 19tli July 1906 : — 

“ I was told yesterday by one of the men that at Sakti you only visited the newest of 
the three old castles—the oldest being a mile or two up the valley. I am sorry I did 
not know when there. I saw few, if any, rock carvings in Sakti, except a migmang (see 
p. 57) on a boulder. At Drangtse is an old castle and village on top of a rock, destroyed 
by the Dogras. It is in very fair preservation, some of the streets being quite recognisable. 
Around Drangtse are numbers--thousands—of rock carvings of the usual ibex and yak 
type, but no Indian bulls, as far as I saw. At first I thought there were no inscriptions, 
and nobody could or would tell of any ; but later, on top of a large rock or boulder, I found 
a number of carvings of some of which I enclose original copies. One, a ehorten , had a 
long inscription beneath in letters which appear to be mostly, but not entirely, Tibetan, 
and on another boulder a line in Persian characters. Two or three carvings of crosses 


1 /««»<* a*d Ktukhur, p, 240. 
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■were rather interesting; I give copies. Another carving about a mile out, on the road to 
Pangkong (lake) of a stag hunt, thus [drawing]. A large^and rough outline of 
Buddha on a rock seems to be fairly new—newer than some chortena on the same rock. 
I found no kings’ names or votive inscriptions on mania at Drangtse, and the clay tablets 
were all of the chorten type, without letters, as far as I could see. Cliushol yielded nothing 
of antiquarian interest, and I found nothing more till I got to Nyoma on the Indus. ” 

Let me now add a few notes on Dr. Shawe’s most valuable observations. I may 
remark that he was the first traveller who ever passed through this district with 
his eyes open to objects of archaeological value. In 1906, I had travelled with Dr. Shawe 
as far as Chemre ( ICe bde) where we had investigated the monastery built by Seng-ge- 
rnam-rgyal. We became thoroughly convinced that there had existed a monastery 
previously on the same site. I went up the valley from Chemre to Sak ti on a hurried visit, 
and as Dr. Shawe points out, in his letter, visited only the latest of three anoient castles. 
The first European traveller who visited the Chemre-Sakti valley, was Moorcroft in 1820. 
He also noticed the ** fort ” of Sakti which was already in ruins in his time. What he 
saw was also “ the newest of the three old castles. ” Thus, the two older ones still remain 
to be investigated. Moorcroft 1 says: “ On the face of the mountain, forming part of the 
eastern limit of the valley, stood the fort of Sakti, a pile of buildings surrounded by a 
wall and towers, the whole built of granite blocks cemented with clay ; the houses were 
unroofed, but the walls were mostly standing. This fortress was evidently intended to 
command the northern entrance of the valley, but it was taken and dismantled by the 
Kalmaks nearly two centuries ago and has never been repaired. ” 

The Kalmaks who dismantled this fortress, were evidently the Mongols and Lhasa 
Tibetans under Thse-dbang of Galdan, who after having beaten the Ladakhis in the 
battle of Zhamarting, besieged them in the fortress of Basgo. On their way to Basgo, 
1646, they probably destroyed all the fortresses of eastern Ladakh. As we learn from 
Moorcroft, the Chemre-Sakti valley was under the command of the famous Ladakhi minis¬ 
ter Bang-kha who ruled over seventy villages. The family of these Bang-khas evidently 
had the hereditary office of * defender of the eastern gates of Ladakh. Their principal 
castle was the gSer-khri-mkhar of Igu, in the neighbouring valley, where there are many 
ancient ruins, among them walls with frescoes in front of huge carvings of Bodhisattvas. 
One of the great generals ofbDe-ldanr nam-rgyal (c.1630 A.D.) was a Bang-kha-pa 
from Igu. We also find a Bang-kha-pa in a high position of command during the 
first part of the Pogra war, when he did not quite justify the confidence placed in him. 

As regards the other places of archaeological interest mentioned by Dr. Shawe. 
they wore not notioed by Trebeck on his way to the Pangkong lake. But Trebeok 
gives an interesting description of a festival he witnessed at Drangtse. Ae regards 
the inscription “ mostly, but not entirely Tibetan, ” Dr. Shawe’s copy of it was sent 
to Dr. Vogel, who said that it probably dated from c. 700—900 A.D., judging by the form 
of the characters used. It contained the Buddhist formula Yi dharmd, etc., which, 
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according to my observations, played the part of the Om main padme him among the 
Ladakhi Buddhists of those times. The Indian characters, used by them, bear a 
remarkable resemblance to Ike Tibetan characters, for "which reawn 1 have come to the 
conclusion that the Tibetan script was developed in the western parts of Tibet, probably 
under tho influence of Kashmir and Turkestan Buddhism. 1 This inscription may 
possibly give a clue to the date of the Maltese crosses found by Dr. Shawe in the 
vicinity.* Christianity in its Nestorian form was somewhat powerful in Turkestan 
about 900 A.D. and, although I do not venture to assert that there was a Chris¬ 
tian community at Drangtse in those days, I think it not improbable that the ancient 
inhabitants of Drangtse had become acquainted with/ Christian forms of crosses. 
It is very probable that trade connections between Ladakh and Turkestan existed 
as early as 700-900 A.D. The Ladakkis were probably ready to try the efficacy 
of the Christian v*unjcs for the sake of experiment, just as' they swallow pages of 
Christian books nowadays, if swallowed pages of Buddhist writings have not the desired 
effect. 

I was told that there was another deserted Mon settlement above Nyoma on the left 
bank of the Indus. When our caravan started for Plmga on Monday the 16th August, 
I made a special trip to this old site which is called Staglung. On my way thither I 
passed by the village of Ngod {Mud, or Mad of the maps) on the right bank of the 
Indus, which is known for its monastery. I was told that the Ngod monastery was of 
more recent date than the Nyoma one, and that it was erected by Ngag-dbang-rnam- 
rgyal, the step-brother of Seng-ge-rnam-rgyal who had been obliged to take religious 
orders. Staglung is about seven miles distant from Nyoma (or better Nidar) and is 
situated in a very diy side valley near the Indus. There I found a rocky hill covered 
with ruins of houses, the single rooms of which were very small. As there are no traces 
of ancient fields round about, it is probable that Staglung was not a village, but a monas¬ 
tery. Below the rock is a number of ancient mchod-rten (about 15 to 20) and several 
rows of 108 small mchod-rten, all of which are built of sun-dried bricks. In two of 
the larger mchod-rten we found cremation tablets of clay, painted red. Two of them 
contained an inscription of the Ye dharma formula in an ancient type of Tibetan 
character. This would point to Tibetan influence before the abandonment of the 
establishment. 

As the word ’ aBrog-pa (Dard) is never used here at Nyoma, nor in Bubshu, to 
signify the pre-Tibetan inhabitants of the country, I believe that the word Mon, which is 
here always used for them, refers to the Dard settlers of Biibshu and Nyoma district. 
At any rate, the Dards of Da state expressly in one of their songs that they onCe 
colonised Rong-chu-rgyud, which is the Bite of the present village of Nyoma and 

1 8*o my article; The Kingdom of yNya kkrt bt tempo, iu J. A. 8 . B., VuL VI. p. 98. 

* The** omm were again examined by Rev. S. Schmitt of Leh In 1911. Mr. Schmitt found iaaoriptiOB* in an unknown 
script, running from top to bottom, in the vicinity of the oroeeee. Profeeeor A. Grfinwedel of Berlin point* to tho eimilarity 
between the Drangtae inscription* and the Neetorian tomb-ineeription* treated by Ohvoicon of St. Petaraburg. Or. A. von* 
Le Coq pronounce* the language of the inecriptioaa to be Soghdian. The word <$£u]Mri[«]Nd« may be read without dif- 
eulty. A wording to Profeeeor P. W. K. M filler, the Drangtae inacriptfoae were earned by pilgrim* and dated. 
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surroundings 1 . But the Bard civilisation apparently went beyond the present Tibetan 
boundary, for on Sven Hedin’s new map I find a district near Ruthog called Monyul, 
a name which evidently refers to a former colonization by Mons or Bards. 

On the 17th August, we passed by the borax and sulphur mines of Phuga, 14,800 
feet high, and saw somo of the hot springs in the valley. The houses near the mines 
were uninhabited, but did not appear to be very old. It was apparently here that the 
Ladakhi kings obtained tho sulphur which they sent to Kuju between 1650 and 1836 
A.B. In Kuju, this sulphur was exchanged for iron according to the trade contract 
between Ladakh and Kuju. 1 In one of the old mchod~rten at the upper end of the Phuga 
valley, we found a terra-cotta inscribed with Indian characters. This makes it probable 
that the mines were worked already by tho ancient Mons (or Bards). As there are so 
many hot sulphurous springs in the valley, some even in the middle of the river bed, the 
air is in many places full of sulphurous gases. 

We crossed the Phologongklm Pass (16,500 feet) on the same day, and had 
our camp on the shore of another large lake called mThso-d kar (White Lake) by the 
Tibetans, and “ Salt Lake ” by the cartographers. The elevation of this lake is 14,900 feet 
according to Brew. The first European to visit this lake was Trebeck, who passed by it 
in 1820, on his journey to Spiti. He calls it Thog ji chenmo, which is evidently the 
name of the monastery Thugs-rjc-chen-po on the shore of the lake. This justifies our 
conclusion that this little monastery was already in existence in 1820. I was told that 
the present buildings were erected only a few years ago, instead of an older establish¬ 
ment which consisted mainly of cave dwellings. The present monastery contains only a 
few modern Tibetan books and a stucco statu o of Avaldkit&frvara, after whom it is called, 
Thugt-rje-chen-po. 

In the vicinity I noticed a cave, the entrance to which was closed by a stone wall, 
and this stone wall again had several clay seals impressed on it. Both kinds of seals 
showed complicated designs of the soaitika. It is probable that some evil spirit was 
believed thus to be shut up in the cave. From one of the little houses near the monas¬ 
tery was suspended a piece of wood shaped like the male organ, painted red. As we read 
in the chronicles of Ladakh, “ King Lha-chen-rgyal-po (c. 1050—1080 A.B.), provided 
with untiring zeal the recluses that lived in the neighbourhood of the Kailasa and the 
three lakes with the necessaries of life.” This passage undoubtedly refers to the 
M&nasarowar lake in the first place, but it may also refer to the lakes of Rubshu, for 1 
am fully convinced that, although no ancient remains have been discovered in them, yet 
the monasteries on the Thsomo Riri as well as on the Salt Lake are of great age. 
On the Fangkong Lake no monastery exists. 

As the Salt Lake is surrounded by marshes, it does not make suoli a pretty picture 
as the Thsomo Riri, and the Kbyagar Lake. The best view is probably obtained from 
the site of the little monastery. The following notes are taken from Brew who gives a 
very interesting geological account of this lake. The former level of the lake, as shown 

1 Sm my trwielailon of the eighteen wage si the Bobom festive), Ind. Ant., Vol. XXXI V, p. 98. ’ 

* 8ee the account of the trade is my pamphlet * Die rtUfUttn und kittoritoken Bri*ner»*gt* itr Zakoulet. ' 
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by distinct marks on the hillside, was 320 feet above the present level, and at that time 
the lake covered between 60 and 70 square miles as against its pi*esent eight square 
miles, the small fresh-water sheet included. This change of level is explained by him 
as being due not only to the erosion of dams, but also to the diminution of the humidity 
of the air. The salt lake produces various kinds of salt. On the northern shore of the 
lake, common salt is deposited. This is collected by the nomads who trade with it. It 
is consumed all over Ladakh, and even in Kashmir. Over part of the plain round 
about the lake, a carbonate of soda, called paisa (Bathsa) by the Tibetans, is found. 
This is the salt of the poor, and of animals. Another mineral found in the vicinity is 
called gurm. It is a mixture of sulphate of magnesia with a compound of soda. The 
depth of the lake is only 30 feet at the eastern end, its deepest part. 

We had our next camp at Debring, on the southern side of the Thag-lang Pass, 
and exchanged our yaks from Nyoma for others from Rubshu. Debring is a nomads’ 
camping ground which is furnished with several mani walls and mchod-rten, although 
there are no houses. 


CHAPTER III. 

The Indus Valley. 
a. LADAKH. 

We crossed the Thag-lang Pass (17,500 feet high) on the 19th August, and marched 
to the village of rGya (13,500 feet high), the first village of Ladakh, on the road from 
Rubshu. Before entering rGya, we passed by the ancient remains of the village of 
Rum-rtse (map ltamcha) which is asserted to have been a Mon settlement. When Moor- 
croft halted here in 1820, the whole population of this little village, who had never 
seon a European before, fled in terror, leaving their houses empty. 

What may be called the necropolis of the ancient Mons of Rum-rtse, is situated on a 
plain above the trade road, about two miles above rGya. It consists of a number of 
large single mchod-rten, and many well-preserved rows of 108 little stupas. The present 
inhabitants of Rum-rtse said that all those mchod-rten , having been the work of Mons, 
were not reverenced by them. The Mons and the Tibetans had nothing in common, 
they said. Although we examined some of the ruined mchod-rten at the site, we did not 
find any inscribed tablets in them. We took a photo of a rather well-preserved 
specimen of these mchod-rten which was of the so-called ladder type, as we find it 
represented among the ancient rock carvings near the Alchi bridge. The lower part 
showed remains of stucco frames which, I suppose, originally enclosed stucco figures 
of Buddha. This kind of ornamentation is not found on Tibetan mchod-rten . If a 
Tibetan mchod-rten has stucco relievos, they represent lions, Garudas and other animals. 
These are not found round the base, but round the middle portion of the mohod-rten. 
Another of our photos shows some of the well-preserved rows of little stupas (Plate 
XXVI, b). 
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Opposite, and a little below the necropolis, on the other bank of the rGya brook 
are the ruins of the ancient castle and town of the Hons, called Rum-rtse-mkhar, with 
cave dwellings close by. The most conspicuous building in the old town was a round 
tower of great dimensions. Unfortunately, our limited time did not allow us to visit the 
site. The rGya district altogether is so full of ancient remains that an archaeologist 
could profitably spend a couple of weeks here. 

There is another ruined castle (oalled mKhar-gog ), on a spur in a side valley to the 
left, between Rum-rtse and rGya. Although I could not trace any traditions regarding 
it, it is apparently of Mon, i.e., pre-Tibetan, origin. Besides, there are many ancient 
Mon stHpas in various places between Rum-rtse and rGya. The two large mchod-rten 
seen by Moorcroft on the road before entering rGya, are apparently still in existence. 
They are of Tibetan origin, and probably not more than two centuries old. 

The site of the old settlement of the Tibetans at rGya is called rOya-mkhar. It is 
situated on a spur of the right bank of the rGya brook. From Moorcroft’s account 
it appears that in 1820 A.D., the site was no longer inhabited and that Moorcroft’s 
town of rGya was identical with the present, which is situated on the left bank of the 
brook. He says 1 : “ Opposite to the town, on a lofty ridge of rocks, was a large pile of 
houses, formerly inhabited by the raja; and lower down, one belonging to the lama.” 
The ruins of this ancient Tibetan town are still very picturesque. Higher up on the 
same hill are several ancient watch-towers. When Moororoft was in rGya, he found 
one of the ancient chiefs of the district still in authority. He had friendly intercourse 
with this man whom he calls a raja. He says : “ The raja whose name was Tsimma 
Panchik, was a short stout man about fifty.” Of course, there were no kings of rGya, 
not even a vassal king. The title of raja ( rgyal-po ) may have been given to the chiefs, 
because they were related to the Ladakhi kings. Now the line is extinct, and all 
records being lost, I found it impossible to establish the identity of Moorcroft’s Tsimma 
Panchik. It is even difficult to make out what. Tibetan name may underlie Moorcroft’s 
spelling of it. I suppose that the man was called Thse-dbang Phun-thsogs, pronounced 
Tsewang Puntsog. I asked several people at rGya if they could remember the names of 
the last members of their line of chiefs, and they gave me the following three names; (1) 
bKa-blon-Thse-bstan; (2) Nono bSod-nams jo-rgyas; (3) bKra-shis (or Thse-ring) bZang- 
grub. More they could not remember. It is, however, possible that on a votive tablet 
On one of the mo (it walls at rGya the name of Moorcroft’s friend may yet be discovered. 
Thus an inscription on a mani wall below rGya, of the time of bDe-ldan mam-rgyal 
(o. 1680 A.D.) contains the name of one (or two P) probable ancestors of Moorcroft’s 
Tsimma Panchik, viz., Nono bSod-nams-lhun-grub, * father and son.’ In this inscrip¬ 
tion the castle of rGya is called rGya-mkhar-rmug-po, V the dark red castle of rGya.’ 
On another maifi wall in the vidinity of the preceding I found a tablet which is of 
interest on account of its reference to the date of Ladakh daring the times following the 
battle of Baago, 1647 A.T>. 


1 iv#«<«, VtA r, p. m. 
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It gives the name of the Lhasa commissioner who for a time was regent of Ladakh 
and who, as the chronicles prove, intended to make himself the independent ruler of the 
country. His name is given here as rGyal-bai rgyal-thsab rJe-btsun Mi-pham-mgon. 
But unfortunately, there was no time for copying these inscriptions in full, nor for 
making impressions of them. 

Behind the present village of rGya, on the left bank of the brook, there is a 
pJa < an studded with a number of ancient, mostly ruined mchod-rten. They are still 
hr. t in veneration by the present inhabitants of rGya (Plate XXXI, a). This is 
n i-arkable, because many of these mchod-rten which are called Lha-bdb-mchod~ 
/ .\vi, undoubtedly go back to Mon times. And had 'not the people of the neigh¬ 
bouring village told us plainly that they were indifferent to everything connected 
with the Mons? The difference may be this, that whilst the Mons of Rum-rtse 
did not succumb to Tibetan influences, the Mons of rGya did. We found several 
types of cremation tablets with Indian inscriptions, containing the Ye dharrna for¬ 
mula. The characters employed are of c. 700—900 A.D. according to Hr. Vogel’s 
estimate. But there were also several tablets which showed the same formula in 
Tibetan characters. The difference between the Tibetan and Indian characters 
rests mainly in this, that in the Tibetan version the aspirated medite are indicated 
by an ordinary media furnished with a subjoined h, whilst in the Indian version gh, 
dh , and hh are expressed in simple characters. Besides, the Tibetan version has the 
tripartite y, whilst the Indian version has a later form of the y. In two cases, there 
were two tablets showing almost exactly the same design, but the characters used for 
the inscription were Tibetan on one of them, and Indian on the other. Among the 
JLha-bab-mchod-i'ten, there were also the ruins of an ancient monastery of unknown 
origin, built of sun-dried bricks. I am almost convinced that the town of rGya is men¬ 
tioned in the time of King Sadna legs, c. 850, in the chronicles of Ladakh. There it is 
stated that King Sadna legs built the temple of sKar-chung-rdo-dbyings in the province 
of rGya (rOyasde). This could, of course, also be translated by “ Indian Province ” or 
“Chinese Province.” But it is very unlikely that a Tibetan king should have built 
a monastery in a district, the hold on which was always uncertain. It is a pity that 
the name of the ruined temple in the middle of the Lha-bab-mchod-rten has become 
entirely lost. 

On the 20th August, we left rGya for Mar-rtse-lang (map Marsahing), the 
Marsilla of Moorcroft. Below rGya, we passed by a high lhatho, an altar of the 
pre-Buddhist religion, with a few houses and fields in the vicinity. It is the Latu 
of Moorcroft, and soon we reached the bouses and fields of a small settlement, called 
Rong. J 

We made a short halt at this place, because I wished to examine the site of some 
ancient graves, called Mon-gyi-rom-khang, “ graves of the Mons.” The first who told 
me of the existence of these graves, was our evangelist dGa-Phun-thsog* of Kyelang, 
who is a native of rGya. He had told me that he had been inside them when a shepherd 

1 On the map thia villa®! la indicated by the name of Lath o. 



a. Site of Mon castle at Rumrtse. 



b. Ruined monastery at Mirth 
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boy. He said that then the graves were quite accessible ; that he went down a stair¬ 
case and came to rooms furnished with boards of pinewood, on which wore placed 
numbers of skulls. A native of Bong whom we met, also asserted that the graves 
were very deep and furnished with masonry walls. As regards pinewood, I must say 
that it is a very rare article at rGya, which place is nowadays 150 miles away from 
the nearest pine tree. "When we looked at the graves, we saw only pits in the ground 
for the superstitious people of Eong had closed them up with earth. As my observa¬ 
tions later on in Leh showed me, it is very probable that these ancient graves of 
Eong belong to the same period as those of Leh, which I have much reason to attribute 
to the period of the “ Empire of the Eastern Women.” T$is State bordered on Ladakh, 
if it did not include parts of Eastern Ladakh. The Leh graves as well as those of Eong 
are furnished with masonry walls. Both contained numbers of skulls, a circumstance 
which points to the custom prevalent in that empire of burying all the higher officials 
along with the chief. The fact that the skulls were placed on boards in Eong, seems 
to show that the corpses were cut to pieces. Also at Leh the skulls as well as the 
vases containing the bones were originally placed on boards which became rotten 
when irrigation water entered the graves. Most of the larger pots at Leh had holes in 
the bottom, which shows that they probably had fallen down from a higher position. As 
excavations in Eong would have been possible only at a considerable sacrifice of time 
and money, I abandoned the idea for the present. 

The next village on the road along the narrow valley from rGya to the Indus 
is Meru, pronounced M iru. It has a monastery in Tuins which was famous in olden 
days (Plate XXVII, b). It is situated on a hill above the trade road. Its temple occupies 
the uppermost position on the top of a little conical bill, and the now ruined cells 
of the monks surround it below. It used to be one of the important monasteries 
of Ladakh, but its founder is not known. It lost much of its glory, when King 
Seng-ge-rnam-rgyal made it the “ mother ” of the Hemis monastery which he built 
in the Shang valley. On that occasion, not only the “ spirit ” of the Meru mona¬ 
stery was carried off in a bundle of twigs, hut also most of the images were 
transferred to Hemis. But Meru had to suffer a still greater injury during the l)6gra 
wars, when it was plundered, and the monks expelled. At present, there is not much 
remaining in the temple hall ; one of the frescoes is, however, of unusual interest 
as it represents Gog-bzang-lha-mo, the mother of Kesar and one of the great pre- 
Buddhist deities of the Ladakhis. This picture is probably of ancient origin, although 
it had apparently been renovated from time to time. It was painted at a time when 
Bon-po art was largely influenced by Buddhist art. The complexion of the goddess is a 
beautiful white, whilst her hair is black. The hair is raised over the forehead and 
furnished with a ribbon and a diadem of pearls. Her ear ornaments (probably shells) 
are white and spiral-shaped, and her dress is white with blue and red seams. In her 
hand she carries a white cup. 

opposite the monastery, there is a hill with cave dwellings, probably the most 
ancient inhabited locality at Mem. It ia called Baho (‘ Oaves’L 


x 
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The place where the inhabitants of Meru had to live before they built their present 
houses in the bottom of the valley, is a hill spur on the right bank of the rGya river 
where there are extensive ruins of houses. As has been stated above, during the 
ascendency of the Ladakhi kings people were not allowed to live among the fields, 
probably to prevent their trespassing too much on valuable ground. But, as we learnt 
from Moorcroft’s account of rGya, the lofty sites dn the top of rooks were already 
partly abandoned during the times of the last king, Tkse-dpal-don-grub-rdo-rje-rnam- 
rgyal (1820 A.D). From his account it appears that at Meru also people lived in their 
present houses in 1820. 

Several miles below Meru, the rGya brook discharges / into the Indus, and at this 
place is situated the village of Ubshi (Moorcroft’B Ukshf). In this village we noticed 
several mchod-rten of great age which were known, to the inhabitants as mchod-rten 
of the Mons. We examined the interior of one of them and found the walls inside 
covered with ancient frescoes which were apparently painted with two colours only, 
indigo blue and brownish red. There were any number of rows of figures of blue 
complexion seated cross-legged. Their garments were white with red seams. The 
larger pictures in the centre of the four walla were too far gone to allow of any identifi¬ 
cation. The headdress of these blue figures was somewhat unusual; it looked as if 
the ends of a long liair-pin projected on each side. Later on, when I had examined 
several more similar frescoes at other ancient sites, I came to the conclusion that 
the Ubshi pictures repfesent Nagas {Klu), and that these ancient mchod-rten may 
be Bon-po, and not Buddhist, structures. 

We spent the night of the 20th and the 21st August at Martselang. Here I 
had a pleasant surprise in meeting one of the Leli mission ladies. Miss Schurter, 
who had travelled through the desert wilds of Bubshu from Kyelang to Leh, accompanied 
only by two Christian Tibetans from the former place. I might have caught her 
up much earlier, if she had not been alarmed by rumours of the approach of a very 
untrustworthy sportsman (myself !) which caused her to make double marches to 
escape him. 

Martselang is situated at the lower end of the Shang valley (the Change of 
Moorcroft), which contains the Hemis monastery. This monastery which was 
built by king Seng-ge-rnam-rgyal only about 300 years ago, has acquired quite 
unusual fame among European visitors to Ladakh on account of its devil-danoes. 
These are performed here in June (originally probably on the occasion of the summer 
solstice), a convenient time for Europeans to attend them, whilst most of the other 
monasteries have the same performance in winter. The monastery was also frequently 
referred to fifteen or eighteen years ago, when the Bussian traveller Notovitch surprised 
the world by stating that he had found in it a copy of a new Christian gospel written 
in Pali. A great deal of learned correspondence then took place which proved that 
Notovitch’s extraordinary find was a forgery. The interesting Tibetan acoount of the 
foundation of this monastery was brought to Europe by the Scklagintwedts, and the 
Tibetan text with an attempt at a partial translation was published by Emil von 
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Sehlagintweit. 1 I hope to find time to prepare a reliable version of this interesting 
document. Although the Hernia monastery is not very ancient, yet it contains images 
of a type which is found only in monasteries of the 10th or lltli century. When the 
monks are asked to state the place of origin of such statues, they say that they were 
brought here from Lhasa. I wonder if that can be true. It seems to me that a more 
likely explanation is that these images wore brought here from Meru, which is, as 
already stated, the “ mother ” monastery of Hemis. 

At Martsclang we saw again many ancient mehod-rten of the Mon type, and all 
along the road, from this place to Chushod, these mchod-rten were much in evidence. 
I may add that it is very much the Bame on the other bank of the Indus, e.g., at 
Khrigtse, Ranbirpur, and Sheh, where they arc numerous. At Ranbirpur, I remember 
having seen even several specimens of the ladder type in fair preservation. The con¬ 
viction that we arc travelling here on ancient Buddhist ground, grew very strong on 
me. It is not impossible that the present village and monastery of Khrigtse are identi¬ 
cal with the castle of Khri-btsegs-’ahum- gdugs mentioned before Sroug-btsan-sgam-po, 
who was the first Buddhist king of Tibet, and with the monastery of Kliri-rtse 
mentioned under King Mes-ag thsoms (705—755 A.B). Local names in Sanskrit which 
are found here and there in Ladakh, date from the times of this more Indian than 
Tibetan form of Buddhism. The names of Meru, and Sakti (Skr. Sakti) have already 
been mentioned. I may add the names of Muni and Kanika (= Kanishka?) in 
Zaiigskar, and Tar (Skr. Tara , on account of the Svayambhu Taras at that place), Hari 
rtse (Summit of Hari). The greater part of the Ladakhi local names are certainly 
Tibetan, but not a few are of Bard origin. In connection with the latter statement let 
me point to the many names which have the Dard word hem (Skr. hima) or hen 
“ snow,” as one of their component parts, viz., Hembabs (Bras), Henasku, Hema la, 
Hemis. Of other plainly Bard names like Hanu, Hunupatta, Garkunu, Chanegund, 
Hibti, Esu, etc., I cannot, yet explain the etymology. The name Ranbirpur is a modern 
Pdgra name.* A few ancient Indian personal names also have been preserved in 
folklore and inscriptions. Thus, the ruinod castle opposite Stag-sna is called the castle 
of king Surgamati (Skr. Sury-amati, “ Sun-mind ”) and among the old royal names on 
inscriptions at Khalatsc wc find Shirima (Skr. Srimdn) and (probably) Satyamati 
(“Trutb-mind”), besides several others. 

When riding along the left bank of the Indus river, we could see the villages, 
castles and monasteries on the right hank, a visit to many of which would amply 
reward archaeological research. The conical hill of the Khrigtse monastery always 
looks picturesque, and so it is with the Stag-sna monastery which is built on a rock 
between two arms of the Indus. The buildings of this monastery look almost like a 
royal castle. It was built with the greater care, because it was the residence of several 
members of the royal family who had taken orders in the 'aBrug-pa sect. The erection 
of this monastery in its present shape is attributed to Ngag-dbang-rnam-rgyal, the step- 


1 " Buddkitm qf TibtL" 

* The plaoe u named after Kanbir Singh, the eon and anoc c aao r of Gnltb Sihgh and tha aecond Pftgrt ruler of Kafmlr. 
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brother of Seng-ge-rnam-rgyal. The village of Shell (Shel) oa the right bank has also 
many attractions. It was apparently the capital of Ladakh, before the old kings of Leh, 
the professed descendants of the mythological king Kesar, were expelled. Here are the 
most ancient royal rock inscriptions, but the best preserved of them will probably remain 
inaccessible for some time for the natives of Sheh, being afraid of a devil who 
has his abode exactly in front of the best of them, have erected a wall which conceals 
the entire inscription. 

We crossed the Indus at Choglamsa. The water was so high, that it flowed over 
part of the bridge, and we had to ride through deep water for several hundreds of yards 
on the bridge as well as on the left bank. At Choglamsa we met two ladies of the 
Mission who had come to the bridge to welcome Miss Sclmrter, and on the road through 
the sandy desert below Leh wc were welcomed by several more members of the Moravian 
Mission. We rode along the long royal niani walls south of Leh which had astonished 
Moorcroft ninety years ago, and entered Leh with thankful hearts, for we were all much 
in need of a good rest. Here in Leh we again received letters, the first since leaving 
Poo four weeks before, and also a remittance. But a more powerful inducement to 
continue our work was the approval of our past doings, which found expression in 
Dr. Marshall’s letters. 


b. LEH. 

The name of La-dcags is not mentioned in the Tibetan chronicles before the 
reign of king Nyi-ma-mgon, c. 900 A.D., when it is stated that it was in the hands 
of Gesar’s descendants. The kings Lha-chen-she-srab and Khri-btsug-lde (c. 1350 — 1400 
A.D.) seem to have resided chiefly at Sabu; and only the kings from ’aBum-ldc onward, 
{after 1400 A.D.) resided permanently at Leh, As has already been mentioned, the 
original name of the town is not sLel, as it is now-a-days spelt, but sLes, which signifies 
an encampment of nomads. These nomads were probably in the habit of visiting the 
Leh valley at a time when it had begun to be irrigated by Dard colonizers. Thus, the 
most ancient part of the ruins on the top of the rNam-rgyal-rtse-mo hill at Leh are 
called ’aBrog-pai-mkhar (Dard castle), and of the supposed Dard graves at Leh, we shall 
have occasion to speak again. 

The first European to visit Leh was apparently the Jesuit Desideri who visited 
Ladakh in 1715 during the reign of King Nyi-ma-rnam-rgyal whom he calls Nima 
namgial. The Jesuit was kindly received by the king, but as the Muhammadan traders 
plotted against him and undermined the king’s confidence, he soon left the town and 
travelled to Lhasa, I regret to say that I have not yet seen a satisfactory account of 
this interesting and important journey. 1 A relic of Desideri’s mission was discovered by 
the next European visitor to Ladakh, Moorcroft. He found at Pashky um an old Bible 
on which he makes the following remarks :* “ A Sayid, who seemed to act as his [the 
Pushkyum Baja i.e. vassal chief’s] ghostly adviser, produced a book which had descended 

1 The be«t seems to be t Carlo Puiui, II Tibet, seconds la rtlacione del viaggio del P. Ijppolito Detideri. 

* Travels, Vol. II, pp» 22 S. 
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from his grandfather to the Raja, and which proved to be an edition of the Old and New 
Testament from the Papal press, dated in the year 1598. It was bound in Morocco, with 
the initials I. H. S, surmounted by a cross, stamped on each side of the cover. How it 
had come there no person could inform me, but it might possibly have been given to the 
former Raja by Desideri, who visited Ladakh, although it is very doubtful if he reached 
L6. The Khaiun and Khaga Tan zia made, at my request, very particular inquiry 
regarding any evidence of a European !having been at L£ before us, and no proof nor 
tradition of such an occurrence could be traced.” I feel confident that a critical edition 
of Desideri’s diary will establish beyond doubt the faot that Desideri actually visited 
Leh. 

But although Moorcroft was the second instead of the first visitor to Leh, his de¬ 
scription of his visit is of the greatest importance in historical as well as geographical 
respects. Moorcroft visited Ladakh fourteen years before the kingdom lost its indepen¬ 
dence. He spent two years at Leh, and as ho was a very keen and intelligent observer, 
his description of the kingdom is of unique interest. Trebeck, Moorcroft’s travelling 
companion, who was a clever draftsman, made a pencil sketch of Leh, which was repro¬ 
duced in the aocount of their travels, and this picture of Leh, the oldest known to exist, 
no archaeologist would willingly lose. The reason why Moorcroft spent such a long time 
at Leh was his attempt to arrange for the king of Ladakh’s tendering his allegiance 
to the East India Company. It took him a long time to win the confidence of the 
Ladakhi king, Tuntuk namgial (Dong-rub-mam-rgyal) and his Prime Minister, Tsiva 
Tandu (Tkte-dbang-dong-rub). But when they were ready to tender their allegiance, 
their offer was declined by the East India Company. How different the fate of Ladakh 
would have been, had it been accepted. Moorcroft had no doubts then, that Ladakh 
would soon be swallowed up by Russia, for the Prime Minister showed him a letter from 
the Emperor of Russia to the king of Ladakh which had been brought there by a Jew, 
six years before. Moorcroft and Trebeck became eye-witnesses of some little warfare 
between the Ladakhis and Baltis, and between the Ladakhis and the Ku}u State; they 
also saw the seditious placard at Leh, in which the unsatisfactory rule of the king 
was contrasted with the excellent rule of his predecessor, his brother, who had died 
young. There is simply no end of most interesting information in Moorcroft’s account, 
and I hope to be spared to edit the Ladakhi portion of his journal with notes from the 
Tibetan point of view. 

Let me now quote Moorcroft’s description of Leh, in 1820, and contrast it with the 
Leh of the present day. He writes : 1 “ Le, the capital of Ladakh, is situated in a 
narrow valley, formed by the course of the Sinh-kha- bab [Sengge kha-bab , « e., the Indus], 
and bounded on the northern and southern sides by a double chain of mountains running 
east and west, the highest of which are from eighteen hundred to two thousand feet above 
the plain. It is built at the foot and on the slope of some low hills, forming the northern 
boundary of the valley t and separated by a sandy plain about two miles broad from the river 


1 Trmvd*t YoL I, pp. 815 ft 
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It is enclosed by a wall, furnished at intervals with conical and square towers, and extending’ 
on either side to the summit of the hills. It is approached by a double line of the 
sacred structures or manis, frequently noticed in the journal, and houses are scattered over 
the plain without the walls, on either hand. The streets are disposed without any order, 
and form a most intricate labyrinth, and the houses are built contiguously, and run into 
each other so strangely, that from without it is difficult to determine the extent of each 
mansion. The number, it is said, is about a thousand ; but I should think they scarcely 
exceeded five hundred. They vary from one to two or three stories in height, and some 
are loftier. Tilt; walls are in a few instances wholly, or in part of stone, but in general 
they are built with large unhurnt bricks : they are whitened outside with lime, but 
remain of their original colour inside. They are usually furnished with light wooden 
balconies ; the roofs are fiat, and arc formed of small trunks of poplar trees, above which 
a layer of willow shoots is laid, which is covered by a coating of straw', and that again 
by a bed of earth.” 

From this description we learn that in 1820, although the general character of the 
houses was the same as it is nowadays, yet the ground plan of the old town must have 
been very different from that of the present town. It is true that even then Some 
houses existed outside the walls, hut the town proper was enclosed by a fortified wall. 
The two large bazaars which form such a conspicuous feature of the present town of 
Leh were not yet in existence. As popular tradition asserts, the large bazaar of Leli 
was laid out by the Dogras after the war of 1834-1842, and the new bazaar was made in 
1897 by Captain Trench, British Joint Commissioner. I have been told, the Schlagint- 
weit8 give a very minute description of Leh as it was in 1856, when the large bazaar 
was already in existence. Where this description is to he found, I have not been able 
to trace. A few remains of the w'alls of Leh arc found right in the middle of the present 
town, where there is also one of the ancient crooked gates. This gate, which is a little 
north-east of the great mosque at the end of the bazaar, marks the extent of the former 
tow r n towards the south. All those houses which are found between the rNara-rgyal 
rtse-mo Hill and this gate, belong to the old town of Leh, of Moorcroft’s time. He makes 
special mention only of three conspicuous buildings, viz., the royal palace, the Chamba 
(Byam8-pa, i.e., Maitreya) and the Chenrcsi (sPyan-ras-gzigs, i.e., Avalokite4vara) 
Monasteries. These three buildings are still in existence, and will be referred to in due 
course. The following conspicuous buildings of the old town must also have been in 
existence in Moorcroft's time, although he does not make any reference to them. 
The house Blon-po (“ Minister”) is situated directly below the castle, on the 60uth-w r est 
corner; the dOon-pn-so-nta, (New Monastery) is situated on the south-eastern oorner of the 
same castle. It is the scene of the devil-dances which were witnessed by Moorcroft. 
Both these buildings can be distinguished on Trebeck’s picture of Leh. Below the 
dGon-pa-so-ma and the By a ms-pa monasteries, is situated the m Khctr-chung (“ the little 
Palace”), and exactly below the latter the ruined site of the house bKa-blon ("Prime 
Minister ”), possibly the very same house in which Moororoft was received in audience by 
the then Prime Minister. West of the house bK$-blon we see the house To go-che. The 
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To- o-cke used to be an official who ranked between a minister and a Grony-dpon, or 
mayor. The present representative of the To-go-che is Munshi dPal-rgyas, the chronicler 
of Ladakh. To the west of his house we find the house Grong-dpon or “ Mayor,” and 
below it the old Byams-pa (Maitreya) monastery. But on Trebeck’s sketch of Leh we 
see two high palace-like buildings behind the Maitreya and Aval6kite4vara Monasteries, 
of which no trace remains. What were the names of these two buildings ? From the 
chronicles of Ladakh we learn that a “ new palace” was built above the sPyan-ras-gzigs 
Monastery during the reign of King Thse-dpal-rnam-rgyal. That would account for 
one of those buildings. During the reign of the same king mention is also made of a 
“ Theg-chen-gong-ma Hall.” As, however, nothing definite is said with regard to its 
situation, we do not know whether it is a room in the old castle or the building shown 
on Trebeck’s sketch between the large royal palace and the “ Now Palace,” behind tbo 
Avalokite§vara Monastery. 

We could not possibly examine all the antiquities of Leh within four weeks, blit 
we did some work, and I now wish to describe wliat we found. 

We were just entering Leh, when I heard that somebody had again opened the 
ancient Dard graves near the Teu-gser-po , about two miles above the Commissioner’s com¬ 
pound in the Leh valley. This is the same site on which Dr. Shawc and myself bad done 
some excavation work in 1903. As I did not wish anybody else to take away the more 
important objects of interest, I asked Mr. Schmitt of the Moravian Mission to go with 
me to the graves on the 23rd August. This we did, and the two Christian boys who 
accompanied us proved very useful in opening the graves, which involved very hard 
work. The roof of the grave is more than a yard below the present level of the ground. 
Tt consists of large unhewn stones of rectangular shape, each about 1-| yards long, and r. 
foot or so broad. The walls of the grave consist of masonry of unhewn stones. It is 
about two yards long, 1^ yards broad, and at least six feet deep. We had not yet 
reached the bottom, when we stopped our excavations. Originally the roof of the 
grave was probably above the ground. Later on, the deposits accumulated and buried 
it. But destruction did not set in, as I believe, until a field was made above it. Then, 
the continual flood of the irrigation water destroyed all the woodwork and many of the 
bronze implements began to oxydize. I suppose that the Leh graves originally con¬ 
tained wooden boards just like those at rGya. 

The grave contained clay pots of various sizes, a few entire, but most of them in 
fragments (Plate XXVIII, a). The largest pot, of which only fragments came to light, 
may have had a height of three feet, and its diameter was probably not much less. The 
smaller j>ot», which were rarer than the large ones, bad a height of 10 to 15 cm. There 
were also small, saucer-like vessels of clay, probably lamps. The natives who were with 
us at once asserted, that tbe pottery of the grave was distinctly different from present 
day Tibetan pottery. The pottery of the grave is not wheel-made but hand-made and 
characterised by very small handles. When Dr. Shawe and myself visited this grave 
(or another in the neighbourhood) in 1903, we found two elegant pots of medium 
size which , were ornamented with designs in dark red colour, These pots were kept by 
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Dr. Shawe in his house, and photographed by Miss Duncan. 1 This time we could not 
find a single pot with painted designs in the grave. But there were linear ornaments 
impressed on several of them. The only places in Ladakh, besides the graves, where 
similar hand-made pottery with dark red ornaments has been found, are the ancient 
ruined castles of sBalu mkliar and Alehi mkhar gog. A plate showing such pottery 
is reproduced in my article “ Archaeological Notes on aBalu mkhar." 8 Another 
collection Of such ornamental sherds was made at Alchi mkhar gog on our expedition 
and brought to Simla. These ornaments are all of a very primitive type. They con¬ 
sist of spirals, ladders, and a zigzag band ; and occasionally there are bunches of lines 
which may represent grass or reeds. 

As most of the pots had holes in their bottoms, I was led to believe tnat they had 
fallen down from some higher position, probably from wooden boards (as are said to 
exist in the rGya graves). When the irrigation water entered, the boards decayed and 
gave way. As I had previously observed, when examining the graves with Dr. Shawe, 
most of the pots were filled with human, bones. This circumstance seems to indicate that 
the ancient inhabitants of the Leh valley indulged in the gruesome practice of cutting 
the corpses to pieces and filling clay pots with the fragments. This custom, which is 
also found in other parts of the globe, is asserted by the Chinese to have been in vogue 
in the “ Empire of the Eastern Women.” Some of the pots had old cracks and care¬ 
fully bored holes on both sides of them. Thus the art of mending broken pottery with 
strings must have been known to the race which built these graves. 

There were, it appears, between fifteen and twenty skulls in one single grave (Plate 
XXVIII, b). How many, exactly, it is difficult to state now, as we were not the first to 
examine the grave. When we opened a grave in 1903, Dr. Shawe carried home three 
of the skulls. He took measurements of them and writes with regard to them in his 
letter of the 14th November 1905, as follows: “ All the skulls I got are very decidedly 
egg-shaped. The measurements taken with an ordinary pair of compasses (we have no 
proper ‘ callipers’ here) along the antero-posterior and longest transverse diameter of 
the roof of the skull are (approximately) 6fx5 inches, 6£x5£ inches, and 6£x5£ 
inches. Against these, the similar measurements of a skull which I got in Baltistan 
from a Musulman grave, presumably that of a Balti, are 6|x 5| inches.” If we convert 
these measurements into the ordinary centigrade formulas of cephalic indexes, we obtain 
the following numbers : three skulls from the Leh grave : 74,70 ; 77,77 ; and 77,77. 
Balti skull 82,82. Unfortunately, on our visit to Leh last year, even a pair of com¬ 
passes could .not be obtained, and I therefore cannot give any numbers. But as I 
have acquired an experienced eye for forms of skulls, I venture to state that all the 
skulls we found in the grave last year, were most distinctly dolichocephalic, and the 
formulas 74 to 77 would probably suit them all. We had also an opportunity to com¬ 
pare them with two skulls taken by Mr. Schmitt from the graves below Leh which date 

1 ThU photograph w»« reproduced in Mies Duncan’* * A S*<*m*r Mid* tkrougk W*tt*rn Tibet,” p. 14S, whore the painted ona- 
tnent appear* quite distinctly. 
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from the last epidemic of small-pox in Leh, about a hundred years ago. These skulls 
from the small-pox graves appeared to be decidedly brachycephalic, when compared with 
those from the ancient grave. As dolichocephalic heads are a characteristic mark of the 
Dards of Hanu, Da, and other Dard places of Ladakh, we are led to believe that the 
people who built the ancient graves were probably of Dard stock ; at any rate they were 
not of Tibetan, but of North Indian origin. 

Besides human skulls, a head of a sheep, and a horn of an ox were also found in the 
grave. These are apparently remains of a sacrifice, or gifts to the dead. 

The grave contained also a number of bronze implements, some in fairly good pre¬ 
servation CPlate XXIX, a). Most of them were, however, much corroded, and covered 
with a thiok layer of verdigris. First of all, I may mention small square leaflets of 
thin bronze furnished with an embossed ring, of which we found hundreds. Whether 
they were used for ornamental purposes, or as coins, I find it impossible to decide. Then 
there were numerous bronze beads, of round as well as of oblong shape, small and large, 
the largest thicker than a finger. Later on we discovered little pendants of bronze, of 
bell-like form, with triangular holes and a ring at the top. They were probably inserted 
between the bronze beads of the necklace. When we took photos of the bronze imple¬ 
ments and other articles, we found a glass bead among the bronze beads. It was of 
mother-o-pearl colour, and looked like Boman or Greek glass. Dr. Marshall informs me, 
however, that this kind of glass is found all over Asia. 

Once, when I had made arrangements to go to the grave and continue my exploration, 
I was prevented from doing so by an attack of malarial fever. Then Mr. and Mrs. Beichel 
of the Moravian Mission offered to go in my place, and they brought home several more 
very interesting finds. In particular, there were a number of bronze buttons of various 
sizes with a loop on the reverse. Some of them were of ordinary size, about half an 
inch in diameter, but others were much larger, nearlytwo inches in diameter. The largest 
had a scalloped edge, like an Indian one-anna piece. None of them contained an inscrip¬ 
tion. The smallest were quite plain, the largest had an elaborate spiral ornament, and 
those of medium size, a star ornament. I suppose that these buttons were worn by 
ancient officials as a distinguishing mark of rank, just as is the case in Ohina nowadays. 

Some other round pieces of bronze may have served as mirrors, such as are still 
found in Ladakh. Some fragments were probably the remains of bronze pots. 

On the 28th August, three of our Christians went again to the graves of their own 
accord. They found many more bronze implements, several of them in fairly good 
preservation ; for instance, a can with a spout of excellent workmanship, though quite 
plain and without any ornament; a seal with a cross-pattern engraved on it; an entire 
bracelet with a pattern of little circles. Although we could trace deoorative designs on 
several fragments, there was no vestige of any script. 

In addition let me say that fragments of iron implements came to light also, and 
that Mr. and Mrs. Beichel discovered the only gold artide that was in the grave. It is 
of a shape similar to the mouthpiece of a trumpet, but its purpose is not known. Its 
ornamentation is a curved form of the Greek key. 

L 
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After this description of the grave and our finds in it, let me enter into the question 
of its date and the nationality of the people who built it. As I have pointed out already, 
in connection with the rGya graves, the condition of these graves calls to mind at onoe 
the description of the form of burial practised in the “ Empire of the Eastern Women,” 
of the Chinese historians. There we read : “ When a person of rank dies, they strip 

off the skin, and put the flesh and bones mixed with gold powder into a vase, and then 
bury it.At the burial of the sovereign, several tens of the great ministers and rela¬ 

tives are buried at the same time 1 ” The latter statement about this gruesome custom 
may account for the great number of skulls, sometimes as many as twenty, which are 
found in a single grave. As the grave contained large bronze buttons, obviously a mark 
of high rank, it is very probable that the Leh grave actually contained the remains of 
several “ great ministers.” This “ Empire of the Eastern Women ” has been described 
in the Sui shu, a book which was compiled in c. 586 A.D. Here it is called Nil-Kuo. 
Hiuen Tsiang also heard of this empire, and a little after his time, we read that the last 
queen died and was replaced by a king. The frontiers of this curious empire are given 
by the Sui shu as well as by Hiuen Tsiang. They are : Khotan, Sampalia (Ladakh), 
Brahmapura (Chamba State), and Tibet. From these definitions we may conclude that 
the empire comprised the Tibetan provinces of Guge and Ruthog, and possibly Eastern 
Ladakh. The empire was a Tibetan one, according to our Chinese authorities, and it 
therefore appears strange that the skulls of the Leh grave are not those of Tibetans, but of 
Aryans. My explanation would be that it is very probable that portions of Ladakh were 
for a time at least included in this empire. The value of our grave finds lies in this that 
they afford us a glimpse of the general state of civilisation which prevailed in this em¬ 
pire. As regards its date, the presence of iron besides bronze precludes the fixing of any 
very early date, say before the Christian era. The absence of any form of writing in the 
grave would perhaps point to a time earlier than 586 A.D., at which time, according 
to the Chinese, the Indian characters were used in the empire. In my opinion the grave 
dates from between 1 and 500 A.D. 

Fortunately for me, I had finished my investigations, when Mr. Chatterji, Director 
of Archaeology in the Kashmir State, arrived in Leh with the message that it was the 
wish of the Maharaja that no further excavations of any kind should be undertaken in 
Kashmir State territory. 

The village of Skara (sQa-ra in native documents) is situated south of Leh and forms 
a kind of suburb of that town. On the 3rd September, I visited the ruins of the 
sGar-rtse Monastery at Skara. According to K. Marx this is the monastery “ for four 
lamas only,” founded by King ’aBum-lde, about 500 years ago. It was built on 
a crag resembling an elephant. This little monastery was destroyed by the Pogras, at 
least so I was told. There was also another small temple erected below the ruin, 
occupied by one lama who belongs to the ’aBrug-pa order. No tradition regarding 
King * aBum-lde has been preserved in the locality. 

The village of Skara was formerly situated on a rocky spur to the right of the 
Leh valley, where there are still many ruined houses. The chief reason for evacuating 
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the former site was said to be an epidemic. There are still many graves in a side-valley 
near it. 

Probably the most ancient monastery at Skara is the one which is situated in a little 
ravine, between the rGar-rtse Monastery and the mined village. Four walls are still 
standing, and there are traces of red colour (frescoes) on the walls. Close by is an 
underground room, in which we found a human skeleton of recent date. 

Below this ruined monastery, there is a mchod-rten shaped like a “ Mon mchod-rten." 
It consists of a lower square room, on the top of which is placed a round pyramid. 
Locally this mchod-rten is known as the grave of a king. It actually contained human 
bones, notably fragments of a skull. 

Not far from it, on the plain, there is a group of three ancient-looking mchod-rten 
of the usual shape. A man from Skara had extracted from them several ancient house¬ 
hold utensils filled with grain. Out of these, he sold me a sieve cup made of very thin 
copper leaf. 

At Skara my attention was drawn to a rather modern-looking round mchod-rten 
which was hollow and furnished with a door. Inside of it we found several cremation 
tablets of ancient style, some with Indian inscriptions. I was told that a few years ago 
an ancient mchod-rten was destroyed by a Muhammadan who built a house for himself 
at Skava. lie carried all the tablets found in the old mchod-rten to the new one and 
hid them there. In the desert below Skara, there are the low mounds of several ancient 
mchod-rten. We found in them cremation tablets with Indian legends, very much like 
those at rGya. 

In the desert between Skara and Spithug ( dPe-thub ) on the Indus, on a plateau 
below the western mountain range, there are the ruins of a large building called 
Ghad-pai-lha-khang , “ i emple of Punishment.” The outer wall towards the east has a 
length of more than 100 feet. There is no wall on the west side. Perhaps it was left 
incomplete. I made a plan of it. I was told that in the days of the Ladakhi kings (no 
personal name could he remembered) two men were ordered to erect this temple as a 
punishment for some crime. No woodwork remains, and there are no traces of images 
or frescoes on the site. 

In the desert east of Leh, there is a large mchod-rten of yellow colour, which is 
called Ma-ni-geer-mo. Popular tradition asserts that it is one of the most ancient here. 
On the western side of the dome there is a niche with a complete figure of a seated 
Buddha. It must formerly have had such niches on all four sides. Attached to it are 
two or three mchod-rten of more recent date. One of them was open, and contained 
all sorts of old rubbish, vie., fragments of idols, pages of books, charms, and cremation 
tablets. We took away some,of the better preserved tablets. In 1906 we obtained from 
the same mchod-rten a few sheets of manuscript in a modern Indian dialect which were 
sent to Dr. Vogel, for examination. As King Seng-ge-rnam-rgyal (c. 1600 A.D.) exhibited 
strong sympathies with the religions of India, the manuscripts may date from his time. 
Of more recent date are the pages of a Sanskrit book in Dfevanagari character. This book 
was used by the Pogras after the wars, 1884—1842 A.D., when they established a 
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Sanskrit school at Leh; but the school soon came to an end, and the book was then 
placed in this vnohod-rten. m Chod rtena of this kind, which serve chiefly as receptacles 
for old and useless manuscripts, remind me strongly of the Jewish Genizas. 

The hill behind the town of Leh is called rNam-rgyal-rtsS-mo. On the top there 
are the ruins of the royal palace which was built by bKra-shis-rnam-rgyal (c. 1520 A.D.) 
As I had often visited this site during my former stay at Leh, I had not intended to 
visit it again on this occasion. Owing, however, to the return of the Italian, Dr. Filipo 
de Filipi, of the Duke of Abruzzi’s mountaineering expedition, with his wife and 
brother, it was decided to show them some of the sights of Leli. One forenoon was 
accordingly set apart for a trip to the top of rNain-rgyal-rtse-mo, Mr. Reichel of the 
Moravian Mission accompanying us. I had no reason to regret having been of 
the party, for on this occasion I noticed a few things which I had overlooked before. 

The Maitreya temple on the rNam-rgyal-rtse-mo is apparently the oldest, and is in 
all probability identical with the “ Red College ” built by King ’aBum-lde, 500 years 
ago. It contains an inscription in praise of the reformer bTsong-kha-pa; and, among 
many other frescoes, a picture of the bKra-shis-lhun-po Monastery in Tibet. This picture 
shows the group of buildings wliich make up the large monastery, and there is a long 
inscription attached to it which is distributed all over the picture. Although this in¬ 
scription, as well as the other one, is in very bad preservation, several sentences can be 
made out. As masons or architects are therein mentioned, it probably refers to a 
restoration of the temple. The name of a great minister, Phyag-rdor, is given in one of 
the inscriptions. He is possibly the same minister Phyag-rdor who is mentioned in 
the Daru rock inscription. I am inclined to think, for reasons which I will 
state later on, that Phyag-rdor served under Lha-chen Bha-gan, c. 1470—1500 A.D. 
In that case the inscriptions in this temple may date from the latter half of the 15th 
century. I ordered both of them to be copied. On the right and left hand side of the 
huge MaitrSya statue, there are fragmentary traces of two other statues which once 
stood there. This is in agreement with a statement in the rOyal-rabs. 

There is another temple, of red colour, on the top of the same hill, namely, the temple 
of “the four Lords” ( mOon-hhang ). This is the very one which was erected by 
king bKra-shis-rnam-rgyal c. 400 years ago, as stated in the chronicles. K. Marx was 
assured of its existence by bKra-shis-btsan-phel, his lama friend, but he was unable 
to visit it. It contains very artistically executed -figures of “ the four Lords ” which 
are about from three to eight feet high. . The principal figure represents rNam-thos-sras 
(VaiSravana). All four figures were covered with blankets; but these were removed 
with the exception of the one which covered Vai6rava$a. With regard to the latter 
imasre we were told that it is exhibited only once a year. The lama showed us, however, 
a fresco of VaiSravana on the wall, where he is represented in sexual union with his 
Sakti. As these images belong to the few in Ladakh which can be dated, they are of 
the greatest importance for the history of Tibetan art. Among the frescoes on the 
walls, I found one on the right hand side of the door which represented gorgeously 
dressed men with Tarkandi turbans on their heads. I could not understand the presence 
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of these Muliammadan portraits in a Buddhist temple, until the lama in charge 
explained that they were Ladakhi kings. By the side of the picture, there is a long 
inscription in gold on indigo tinted paper, which mentions King bKra-shis-rnam-rgyal, 
the builder of the temple. From this inscription it appears that the picture represents 
this king who testified to his olose attachment to the Turkomans by dressing exactly 
like them. As regards the Turkoman invasion under Sultan Haidar during his time, 
it is very difficult to reconcile the Tibetan with the Turkish account. The latter is 
found in the Tarlkb-i-Rashidl. Not only according to the Tibetan chronicles, but also 
according to inscriptions from Ladakh, he gained a signal victory over the Turkomans. 
According to the Tarikh-i-Rashidl, on the other hand, he was a servant of the Turko¬ 
mans who held him in little honour. 1 I have come to the conviction that he was a 
very clever polititian. bKra-shis-rnam-rgyal knew very well that he could not resist 
the first violent attaok of the Turkomans with an armed force. He, therefore, con¬ 
cluded a treaty with them, and apparently took their side. He then very cleverly enlisted 
the energy of the Turkomans on his side, for co-ercing his disobedient vassal 
princes and unpleasant neighbours. Some of them were Muhammadans; for instance, 
the chiefs of Suru, Sod, Baltistan, and one in Nubra. It is rather remarkable, therefore, 
that the Turkomans actually went against and fought them. Whether the Lhasa 
expedition came to an end a few marches beyond the Manasarowar Lake, or eight 
marches from Lhasa, as stated in the Tarikh, does not matter much. In the eyes of 
the Ladakhi kings, the chiefs of Guge as well as the Central Tibetans required suppress¬ 
ing. After the Turks had spent all their strength on the enemies of the Ladakhis, the 
latter rose against them themselves, and turned them out of the country. As the 
Ladakhi chronicles tell us, the corpses of the slain Turks were placed before the idols 
of the temple of the four Lords (mOon-khang). This is the reason why the male 
members of the royal family of Ladakh are shown wearing the Turkestan dress in the 
frescoes, whilst the female members are dressed in true Ladakhi fashion, wearing on 
their heads the berag , a leather strap covered with turquoises. 

Above the temple of the four Lords ( mOon-khang ) are the ruins of bKra-shis-rnam- 
rgyal’s palace. They include a little Lamaist monastery which is of no particular 
interest. Ruins of other parts of the ancient palace, for instance watch-towers, are 
found all along the ridge of the rNam-rgyal-rtse-mo hill. Some of the ruins are of a 
■decidedly earlier date than the reign of bKra-shis-rnam-rgyal. For instance, I am told 
that the foundations of a oertain round tower are commonly known by the name of 
’aJBrog-pai-mkhar, “Dard castle.” It may, therefore, be attributed to a building 
which was erected before the Tibetan conquest of Ladakh, in c. 900 A.D. A man 
from Leh brought me a fragment of a copper pot, which he said he had found on the top 
of rNam-rgyal-rtse-mo. It contained an inscription in ancient characters, giving the 
name of a prince: rOyal sras d Banging a ?)-geing dbang-po, f ‘ Prince dBang-(nya P) 
gsing dbang-po.” As the word mam-rgyal does not occur in the name, it may be the 
name of a younger son of a king of the first dynasty of Ladakhi kings. In the 
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Ladakh chronicle* we read that one of their early kings bad placed the bones of Buddha 
in his elephant incarnation on the top of the same hill. I made inquiries as t» 
their whereabouts and was told that they had been deposited in a mchod-rten which 
was utterly destroyed by the Baltis about 1580 A.D. No trace of the relioa 
remains. 

On our way down from the top of the hill, we passed by the Great Palace of Leli 
which was erected by king Seng-ge-rnam-rgyal in c. 1620 A.D. As I knew from 
former visits, it is practically empty. We did not enter it, but photographed the carved 
wooden gate, the famous “Lion Gate” of Ladakh (Plate XXX, b). One of the rooms 
of the palace contains heaps of old manuscripts. All the paper is indigo-tinted, and the 
writing is in gold, silver and copper. As this collection probably represents the old royal 
library, or part of it, 1 asked Mr. Chatterji of the Kashmir State, to make arrangements 
to put the manuscripts into order again. 

I heard rumours of the existence of ancient Indian Buddhist manuscripts at Leh 
and in other parts of Ladakh, Munshi dPal-rgyas, the representative of the To-go-che 
family being reported to be in possession of one. Fortunately for me,' Munshi dPal- 
rgyas himself arrived in Leh soon after I had heard this, and readily showed me liis old 
book. It was, however, not of Indian, but of Tibetan origin, being the eighth volume 
of the Tibetan translation of the Prajfla-paramita, and written throughout in lltb 
century orthography, gold on indigo-tinted paper. The wooden cover (Plate XXXVII, b) 
was ornamented with very beautiful ancient carvings, for which reason a photo was taken 
of the same. Munshi dPal-rgyas emphatically denied the existence of Indian manuscripts 
at the Hemis monastery, in spite of a rumour to that effect which had been brought to 
us. But he said that he had heard of the existence of a book, written in Lafithsa cha¬ 
racters at the Sanid (or Muni) monastery in Zahgskar. This book may be identical with 
the old ‘ palm leaf * shown to the Rev. Mr. Bateson on the occasion of his journey 
through Zahgskar in 1908. 

Mr. Meebold 1 also makes the statement that he was shown ( palm leaf ’ books 
at the Rangdum monastery of Zahgskar. These statements await verification. It is 
strange that Munshi dPal-rgyas should have bought his ancient book at Lhasa, as he 
says. The Prajfla-paramita, as already stated, was translated into Tibetan by Lama 
Rin-chen-bzang-po, who was a West Tibetan, and most of the copies of his book were 
distributed among the West Tibetan monasteries of his time. 8ending them to Lhasa 
would have been of no use, as Buddhism had practically disappeared from Central 
Tibet in the 11th century, being introduced into the oountry again from West Tibet 
and Khams. But at a much later time, possibly only a century or so ago, a number 
of important books were carried off to Lhasa. So I was told at the Alchi monastery 
where no ancient manuscripts now remain. The history of Munshi dPal-rgyas’ book 
may therefore be as follows: It was originally written for one of the Western 
monasteries. Then it was carried off to Lhasa; and was there again sold to m pilgrim 
for a high price. 


'Indit*, p. 364 
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Here I may add that I made another find of manuscripts of a very different 
character at Leh. In the Mission library at Leh, I found a good number of my old 
hand-written books which I had collected in former years and quite forgotten. As they 
contain many hundreds of pages of hitherto unpublished folklore, I carried them off with 
me and sold them to Government for the benefit of the Mission, together with another 
collection of unpublished folklore which I had still in my possession. Among these 
latter manuscripts was a sheet which contained a kind of introduction to the cryptic 
alphabet used in Tibetan seals. The inscription on the Dalai Lama’s seal, among many 
others, is written in this alphabet. How gratifying it was to find that my sheet from 
Leh proved to be the correct key to the reading of the Dalai Lama’s seal. 1 Among 
my treasures are several hymnals relating to the pre-Buddhist religion of Ladakh which, 
I hope, it will be possible to translate in course of time. 

At Changspa, a village half a mile from Leh, there is the large residence of a family 
of ministers ( bka-blon) of the former Ladakhi kingdom. In a garden-house ( rab-gsal) 
belonging to the minister's estate are the remains of frescoes illustrating the Kesar-Saga. 
Several years ago, I ordered one of them to be copied by a local painter. This time, 
I had photos taken of three of them, in addition to a copy in colours executed by a local 
artist. The frescoes in the garden house will soon be gone altogether, and as pictures 
relating to the Kesar-Saga are very rare, I was resolved to save for science what could 
be saved. All the frescoes in this hall refer to a chapter of the Kesar-Saga, entitled 
Ljang-dmag, “ the war against the country of Ljang,” as we find il in the literary 
version of the Kesar-Saga. Let me remark that the famous epic of Tibet, the Kesar 
or Gesar Saga, is preserved in two versions which are very different from one another. 
One of them, the oral version, exists only in the mouths of the people, whilst the literary 
version is found in several manuscripts in Ladakh, and possibly even in woodprints. 
All my publications with regard to the Kesar-Saga deal only with its oral version. A 
manuscript of the literary version of the Saga is in the hands of the present 
ex-minister of Changspa. Prom an article by Schiefner* it is evident that it was the 
Changspa minister's Gesar manuscript, which was copied for the Imperial collection 
of manuscripts in St. Petersburg. Up to the present, nobody Beems to have been able 
to read and translate it. This is very natural, considering the extreme difficulties of its 
language. K. Marx says that it is written in the Khatns dialect. As there are people 
here at Changspa who can read and understand the Saga, their knowledge ought to be 
utilised for the benefit of science. I copied all the wall-inscriptions relative to the 
frescoes which it was still possible to decipher. The following notes on the dress of the 
pre-Buddhist divinities represented in the frescoes, may be of iconographical interest: 
dBang-po-rgyab-zhin has a red coat, and white cloak with blue seam; Gog-bzang- 
lha-mo is dressed in white, but her trousers are red, and she has a green shawl; one of her 
sons (Don-yod? ) has a red Jacket with green seams; another of her sons (Don-ldan ?) 

>CL J. R. 1906. 

* PublkafttOM of tbe Imperial Academy of Science it St. Petcnborg, entitled “ De* Mtnionar Jtitckkt'i Bemii • 
ftaayea um tit w Haudtthrifl dt* Omar." 
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has a white and green jacket and red trousers; Kesar has a red coat, and a white 
cloak with green seams; he sits on a red carpet, and the background behind him is blue. 

There is a large pyramidal mchod-rten at Changspa which is called “ the Kings’ 1 
mchod-rten ” by Europeans, and bKra-shis-sgo-mang by the natives (Plate XXXI, b). 
The present inhabitants of Changspa say that it was not erected by their ancestors, but 
by Turks or Mongols on one of their expeditions to Ladakh. The latter assumption is, 
however, difficult to believe. This old mchod-rten may go back to the times of the Mons 
or Dards. It is surrounded by rows of one hundred-and-eight mchod-rten. And this goes 
to prove that it cannot be of much later date than the 15th century, and may very well 
be of much earlier date. The mchod-rten has received its name ego-truing “ many doors ” 
on account of the many little niohes with which it is furnished. In all probability 
these niches once contained Buddhist images, but none now remain. On the whole, 
however, this old mchod-rten has been wonderfully well preserved and is still regularly 
whitewashed. 

Not far from it are several stone sculptures in relievo which probably also go back 
to Mon or Dard times (c. 700—900 A.D.). The best of them shows a standing Buddha 
with Bodhisattvas on his right and left (Plate XXXII, a). The one on his right who 
carries a vase is Maitreya. The one on his left, and higher up, with a flower in his hand, 
is AvalOkitfelvara 1 . Above him, in the air, we see two flying figures (Gandharvas ?) 
On the reverse of the same stone is a four-armed figure, perhaps a Maitreya, and a 
mchod-rten is carved on one of the narrow sides (Plate XXXII, b). I will not now 
describe all the stone sculptures of Leh and surroundings, because it would take too long, 
for there are many of them. A number have been mentioned or described in my article, 
“ Archaeology in West Tibet.”* But I will mention another sculpture at Changspa 
near a group of houses, lower down, not far from the brook. It is enclosed by a masonry 
wall. This figure is furnished with an unusual headdress and seems to represent a 
Buddhist priest of the Mon or Dard times. 

On a rocky hill to the west of Changspa, there are several crematories and some 
ancient mchod-rten. Higher up, on the same hill, are the ruins of the Bibug (Ri-phug) 
monastery. As the monastery was reported to he of ancient date, I visited it hut could 
not, however, discover any inscriptions or documents referring to it. One of the 
mchod-rten close by is of an ancient type, but the cremation tablets contained in it 
are unfortunately without inscriptions. The temple hall being roofless, nothing remains 
of former frescoes except a few traces of colour on the plaster. 

The ruined mchod-rten called Teu-bkra-shis-'od-mtho is the largest in Ladakh. It is 
situated about 1-J mile from the Commissioner’s compound, a little higher up in the Leh 
valley. We measured the circumference of its base at about 10 feet above the ground, 
a height at which the masonry rose dear above the surrounding rubbish, and found it to 
he 550 feet. It was erected by king ’aBum-lde/in order to cover up a crag which was 
believed to be harmful to the country, and is now in a very dilapidated condition. 

1 The kneeling figure on the proper left looks more like s human devotee, £ Xd. ] 

* Ind. Ant., Vol. XXXV, p 837, and XXXVI, pp. 86 and 14S ft 
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sculpture of Buddha with attendants, Changspa, Leh. 
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Mon mck d-rten at rGya. b. bKra-shis-sgo-mang,ancient mchod-rttn at Chang-spa, Leh. 
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b. Head of ibex, believed to be that of Buddha in hi* deer 

. Mask ot Agu dGra-lha of the Kesar baga, incarnation, in possession of Munshi dPal-rgyas, Leh. 

in possession of Munsht dPal-rgyas, Len. 
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On the 9th September, I went to the Teu-gser-po or Tiserra (as ordinary people call 
this ruined mchod-rten ), accompanied by Mr. Schmitt of the Moravian Mission, Lobzang, 
a Christian and Meteorological Observer at Leh, Pindi Lai, and tbe Klialnsi. Our object 
was to study the inside of the structure. When we had climbed up to half its height, we 
found a hole in the surface, the opening of a narrow shaft. Lobzang went down first o f 
all. Ho came to a narrow room of triangular shape, which was perfectly empty. We 
then tried to dig a new hole in a different place, when suddenly a number of men, who 
had been working in the fields, rushed towards us terrified. They implored us not to 

open the Tiserru, as such a procedure would bring incalculable misfortune to the 

country. From their remonstrances we learned something about the history of the 

old monument. The story reminds us of European fairy tales, such as that of the 

devil being caught in a bottle. In King ’aBum-lde’s times, there used to live a demon 
in a oavity of the rock Teu-gser-po. This devil, who had fire proceeding from his 
mouth, roamed about the country and destroyed the king’s palace and portions of the 
town of Leh. To exorcise him, the huge stupa was built above his abode. If we opened 
the stupa, the people feared that the evil spirit which had been kept under custody for 
500 years, might once more attain liberty. We pointed to the old holes in the building, 
and observed that he might have escaped long ago. But that was of no avail. At the 
same time, we were told that tho old stupa was not only a repository for devils, but for 
heavy gales also. When in the days of King ’aBum-lde, the country suffered severely 
from storms, several large clay pots wore held against tho wind with their mouths 
open. As soon as the wind subsided, their mouths were closed, and they were stored 
up in the stkpa with tho storms contained in them. People were afraid we might find 
and open this ancient pottery, and that the country would lie plagued with heavy gales 
again. 

,From the opposition which wo met in this ease from the peasants of Leh, it was 
plain to mo that it is difficult to do archaeological work in an inhabited country. The 
chronicles of Ladakh have only a very short note on this mchod-rten. They simply 
state that it was built, because “ some fatality ” had occurred at Leh. I am still of 
opinion that the idea of a devil living in this place has something to do with the ancient 
graves described above. These graves are situated in proximity to, and some of them 
possibly below the mchod-rten. 

On the same day, I went higher up the Leh valley, following the desert road 
to the west of the cultivated area, accompanied by Findi Lai and the Khalasi. Close to 
the village of dGonpa, we passed by the ruined site of an old town with mchod-rten of 
andent type near it. There we found also a stone sculpture of some Bodhisattva, en¬ 
shrined in a masonry wall, with a lhatho (altar of the pre-Buddhist religion), in front of 
it (Plate* XXXIV, a). As usual, the altar was furnished with many ibex horns. This 
ruined town may be the original site of the present village of dGonpa. 

•tfwrahing upwards in the side-valley to the left of the village of dGonpa, we 
a* mo to the rains of an andent temple, which is generally known by the name of 
Gya-mthsa. I had visited it occasionally, ten or twelve years ago, when I was stationed 

u 
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at Leh as a missionary. But the late Dr. Shawc of Leh was the first to draw atten¬ 
tion to the fact that there are traces of circular medallions on two of its walls. In that 
respeci rGya-mthsn reminds us of the ruined monasteries of Basgo 1 and Chigtan. 
Inside and below the medallions, Dr. Sbawe noticed holes in the wall, as if sticks had 
once been stuck into it. He even found fragments of wood in two of the holes (according 
to his letter of the 27th October 1905). He supposed that these sticks had once served 
to support images. Our observations at the Tabo monastery of Spiti fully confirm 
Dr. Sliawe’s supposition. As will be remembered, in the Tabo monastery we found 
thirty-two raised medallions on the walls of the temple hall, and an image placed in 
front of each of then. After digging only a little way into the mass of debris 
below one of the medallions at rGyamthsa, wo came across several pieces of plaster com¬ 
posed of clay, straw, and linen. This is exactly the material these images are made 
of. From our observations it follows that rGya-mthsa is probably of the same time as the 
Chigtan, Basgo and Tabo monasteries, i.e., of the times of Rin-chcn-bzang-po (c. 1000 
A.D.). But lot me add that my assumption is not supported by popular tradition. The 
present inhabitants Of the valley do not oven believe that the ruin is that of a temple, 
but assert that it once served as a summer house for a minister (bka-blon-gyi-dbyar-sa). 

On the other side of some adjoining fields, there are several ancient ruined mchod- 
rten. Tn one of them I found cremation tablets of the “ miniature stupa ” type. 
When I threw one of them to the ground, it broke to pieces, and out of it came a very 
neat little tablet with an inscription in an ancient form of $arada. The inscription 
again contains the Ye dharma formula, and its characters belong to the 11th century. 
Owing to its extraordinary receptacle, the characters of the inscription were as distinct 
as any T had seen up to this. I made an accurate copy of Hie inscription on the same 
day, and I am glad I did so. For, when my collection of clay tablets arrived at Simla 
several months later, the distinctness of most of the inscriptions had suffered much, in 
spite of very careful packing. Although I opened several more “ miniature stupas ” 
in search of inscribed tablets, I did not find any other specimens. 

On the 17th September, I visited Munslii dPal-rgyas in his own house, called 
To-go-che, at Leh. Mention has already been made of his old Tibetan book. This time 
he showed us some of the contents of his private temple, several printed flags of no 
particular importance, a few idols of the ordinary type, and a mask of an Agu (hero) 
of the Kesar-Saga (Plate XXXIII, a). This Agu, dQra-lha, who is worshipped in the 
Munshi’s house, is also represented among the frescoes of Changspa. As I am told, 
several more masks representing Agus of the Kesar-Saga can be found also at the 
Lamayuru monastery. According to popular tradition, Lamayuru used to be the centre 
of the Bon religion of Ladakh. Munshi dPal-rgyas told me plainly that he was fully, 
convinbed that the religion of the Kesar-Saga and the Bon religion were absolutely the 
same. As will be remembered, the study of the Songs of the Shar-rgan festival at Poo 
leads to the same conclusion. 1 Then Munshi dPal-rgyas showed us the head of an 

* Aw ako beneath pp. 88,100, * 
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ibex in his possession, with the right horn crooked like an ammonite (Plate XXXIII, b). 
This head was found in Ladakh, and the famous lama bKm-shis-bstau-’aphcl, u ho died 
in 1890, pronounced it to be the head of Buddha in his antelopo incarnation. It is, 
of course, treated with proper respect by its owner, who will not part with it for any¬ 
thing. This is the second “ bone of Buddha, ” which wo have come across in Leh. The 
lirst is contained in a gaily coloured clay tablet which was brought to us for sale. 
It was said to have come from Lhasa, and the official seal stamped on its reverse 
indicates that a homoeopathic measure of a Buddha relic was mixed up with the clay 
composing it. Mention has been made of another Buddha bone, that of Buddha in 
lis elephant incarnation. With regard to tho latter, Munshi dPal-rgyas said that 
it was a tooth of the Buddha elephant on which the mystic syllable Om could bo 
plainly read. 

As I had suspected, Munshi dPal-rgyas turned out to be tho writer of Dr. Marx’s 
Manuscript C. Through Mr. Reichers exertions I have come into possession of copies of 
the last two chapters of his rGyalraba, and a comparison with Dr. Marx’s translation shows 
that Munshi dPal-rgyas’ text coincides with such passages of this version as are marked 
C-MS. As regards the “ History of the DdgrS war,” Munshi dPal-rgyas has written 
no less than three different versions of it. He would perhaps never have thought of 
writing one, if Dr. Marx had not. asked him to do so. The first account he wrote 
probably soon after the latter’s arrival at Leh in 1880. This account was litho¬ 
graphed at Leh, and used as a school book. The Munshi seems to have soon found out 
that this account contained several mistakes, and therefore he wrote another version 
which he presented to Dr. Marx apparently in 1890; but the latter did not live to translate 
and publish the whole of this. 1 As Dr. Karl Marx’s text was believed to be entirely 
lost, the text and a translation of Munshi dPal-rgyas’ first version of his account of the 
Pogra war was published.* Mr. lleichel’s manuscript contains the third version of 
Munshi .dPal-rgyas’ account. It is by far the best, and much fuller than his two pre¬ 
ceding versions. I hope soon to be able to publish a translation of it. From what has 
)een said, it follows that Munshi dPal-rgyas is quite an unusual man. Who else among 
he natives would have kept a certain subject of scientific interest in his mind for about 
wenty-five years, without being paid for it ? W r ho would have continued his inquiries 
rith so much patience and, discarding all his previous work, have started afresh, 
rhen more recent research showed him the truth in a new light? What a gain it 
«ould be to science if all historians were so conscientious ! 

Besides those already mentioned, it is necessary to refer to a few more buildings 
' importance at Leh. The mosque at the upper end of the Bazar is not the first 
tits kind at Leh. 3 The first mosque is a very small building; but the time of its erec- 

t has not yet been fixed. The Christian church is situated to the west of the “ Great 
oe ” of Leh, behind the Bazar. North-west of the New Bazar is a small temple, 

A— . .. 

fOt« Mg* of hi» translation la to b* found in J, A . 8. B., Vol. LX III, pp. 108 ft. 

\ J. JL8. 2* V«L LXXI, pp.31 ff. 

r Aoeording to as inscription on a wooden board, preferred in the principal mo*que, it wee eraetad by a certain QbaikU 
Mt-ud-Din in 1077 A. «•«•, apparently after the battle of Baago. 
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belonging to the Hemis monastery. It is said to have been erected at the same time as 
this convent, 

The old kings had two pleasure gardens near Leh. One of them was the bKar-bzo 
garden. It is the present Joint Commissioner’s compound. The other one is the Mu-rtse 
garden. It is situated south of Leh, near a ridge of rocky hills running across the desert 
The latter garden contains the royal Polo ground ( Shagaran ). It is believed to 
have been planted by king Seng-ge-rnam-rgyal, c. 1600 A. D., who brought the game 
of Polo from Baltistan. 

Below Leh, at the Tewar gorge, is the longest mani wall in the country. It was 
built by king bDel-dan-rnam-rgyal, and has the following measurements : Length: 1,931 
feet 8 inches. Height: varying between 6 feet, 7 feet, 7*4 feet, 7'8 feet. Breadth: 
39*6 feet. The mchod-rten at both ends are built on square ground plans, each side of tie 
square being 49 feet long. 

In conclusion, let me say that the Wazir of Leh, Chaudhari Khuslii Muhammad, 
a very well educated gentleman, and the Tahsildar, did their utmost to make me comfort¬ 
able during my stay. 


CHAPTER IV. 

From the Indus to the Jehlam. 

On Tuesday, the 21st September, we left Leh and marched to the village of sNyemo, 
18 miles distant. Five miles below Loll, at Spithug (dPe-thub ; map Pittuk), the road 
passes by the rock, on which King ’aBum lde built his famous monastery 500 years ago. 
This monastery can be entered only with special permission of the sKu-shog 1 and 
as such a sKu-shog was not present at Leh, we had to give up the idea of visiting it. On 
the top of the same rock can be seen also the ruins of some older building, probably a 
castle. On the plain below, we found a ruined mchod-rten of ancient type, which 
contained cremation tablets of the shape of miniature stupas. These tablets had an 
inscription in Indian characters impressed on them. Pandit Mukund Bam of Kashmir, 
to whom we showed such a tablet, was fortunately able to read the inscription. It 
again contains the Ye dharmd formula, which in this case is written in an early type 
of Devanagari characters, say, of the 11th or 12th century A.D. On the western 
prominence of the rock we noticed several very flat relievos, representing bTsong-kha-pa 
and his disciples. It will be remembered that the Spithug monastery was erected in 
honour of that reformer. This type of relievo which probably dates from the 15th or / 
16th century, is very different from the old type as it is represented at Leh and 
Changspa. The new type reminds us of the flat, carved figures often found on slabs \ 
placed on mani walls. i 

The trade road passes through the lowest extremity of the village of Phyang. This; 
is a pity, for the village is well worth a visit. I should have visited it, in spite of every¬ 
thing, if at the time of our expedition, the thought had dawned upon me, that Phyang 


1 »K*-siog, the inoaraatkm of fte firat abbot. 
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Sculoture in ruined town at dGon-pa near Leh B. Rock-cut image of Maitreya on the Yarkandi road, Leh. 





b. Ruined temple near Basgo. 
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(spelt Phyi-dbang ; map Phayang) is probably the most ancient town of Western 
Tibet. Unfortunately, I had not then yet started my studies of the geographical 
names contained in the account of gNya-khri-btsan-po’s empire. Subsequent studies 
have shown me that practically all the places mentioned in the Ladakhi account of 
gNya-kkribtsan-po’s kingdom exist in Ladakh, and that the village of Phyi-dbang 
is in all probability identical with Phyi-dbang-stag-rtse, the earliest capital of Tibet. 1 

The Phyang (Pliyi-dbang) monastery is a stately building of much later date. It was 
erected by King bKra-shis-mam-rgyal (c. 1500—1532 A.D.) and belongs to the ’aBri- 
khung-pa sect of lamas. This monastery comes into view when the plain on the right 
bank of the Phyang brook is reached. At this place King bKra-shis-rnam-rgyal raised 
a long flagstaff on an elaborate pedestal. As we know from the chronicles, this flagstaff 
was intended to serve as a place of refuge for all those who were guilty of a crimen lasts 
majestatie. It is quite possible that King bKra-shis thought of the crime committed by 
himself, when he erected the flagstaff. Had he not plucked out his elder brother’s eyes 
and deprived him of his royal power? No doubt, bKra-shis himself had good reason to 
embrace the flagstaff most cordially. The pedestal still remains and is generally known by 
the name of Thar-chen ,■ “ great flag.” Prom a note in Dr. Marx’s “ Three Documents ” 
we learn that the Phyi-dbang monastery contains a beautiful collection of ancient 
armour. 

A plain called La-dvags-gong-khai-thang stretches from the village of Phyi-dbang 
to the village of Umla (Umbla ?) in the west. Halfway between the two is situated 
the little village of Daru. The mani walls of Dam contain votive stones mentioning 
King bDe-ldan-rnam-rgyal, c. 1630 A.D., and a minister Thse-dbang-don-grub (c. 1822 
A.D.). These walls have little ruined houses built on one end which are known by 
the name of Man Khang (Mani Khang). These huts were built by the people who 
erected the maiji walls, to serve as hospital stables for horses which had become 
exhausted on the long march across the great plain. 

We examined and photographed the rock with sculptures at Dam. Thanks to t-lie 
historical information contained in the Leh inscriptions of the rNam-rgyal-rtse-mo hill, 
the sculptures and inscriptions on the Daru rock can nowadays be dated with more 
certainty than it was possible a few years ago. I made a first attempt at dating 
them in my article, “ Archaeology in West Tibet, ” 3 when I tried to identify King 
Lha-chen-kun-dga-mam-rgyal, whose name appear* on the Daru rock, with Lha-rgyal 
(c. 1250 A.D.) of the chronicles. But even then I had to assume that part of the 
inscription was probably of later date, judging by thj name of a lama which occurred 
in it., Now, the rNam-rgyal-rtse-mo inscriptions give the name of a great minister, 
Phyag-rdor-jo, who is also mentioned on the Daru rock. Phyag-rdor-jo of the rNam- 
rgyal-rtse-mo inscriptions is plainly stated to have been a contemporary of King 

1 This question has been fully treated In my article, “ The Kingdom of gNya-kkri-bUan-po,” J. A. 8. B. 1910, p. 92. 
Ham we moat distmgniah batmen the ehxoniolee of Ladakh end the ehranieles of Central Tibet. Whilat the piaoee mentioned 
In the former book ere found in Ladakh, the places mentioned in the latter book are found in the ridnity of Lhaea. See 
•** Tarltutf * in the geoftnphioal work 'oDaam-gUng-y-tku translated by S. Ch. Dae. 

» Ct 2*. Ant., VoL XXXVI. pp. 80 i. 
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bKra-aliis-rnam-rgyal. Here at Daru his name is found connected with a king Kuu-dga- 
rnam-rgyal. The question, therefore, naturally arises: Are bKra-shis-rnam-rgyai and 
Kun-dga-rnam-rgyal the names of one and the same king or not? Was bKra-shis 
kun-dgd-rnam-rgynl the full name of this king ? Up to the present, only two in¬ 
scriptions of bKro-shis-rnam-rgyal have been found, one on the rNam-rgyal-rtse-mo, the 
other one at Alohi. Neither of them contains the name bKra-shis-kun-dga-rnam-rgyal 
as the name of a king; both give bKra-shis-rnam-rgyai. It is, therefore, possible that 
king Lha-chen-Bha-gan, the founder of the rAam-rgyal dynasty of Western Tibet, did 
not only givo names ending in vNam-rgyal to his sons, but took a new name ending in 
mam-rgyul for himself, that name being Kun-dga-rnam*rgyal. The minister Phyag- 
rdor-jo would then appear to have served two kings, father and son, which is not at 
all uncommon. Similar cases arc found in the history of the Tibetans as well as in 
that of other nations. If we say, therefore, that the Daru sculptures and inscriptions 
date roughly from the year 1500 A.D., we shall not be far wrong. 

On the western end of the plain, called La-dvags-gong-khai-thang, there is a rock 
called bLa-ma-guru. It has an eroded hollow on one side which looks as if a man had 
loft the mark of his head and shoulders in mud. This hollow is believed to have been 
formed through Padma-sainbliava’s sleeping on the rock on one of his journeys through 
Indian Tibet. The rock is worshipped by the people, who smear oil or butter on it. 
The Om main padme hum formula has been carved twice upon it. 

At sNyemo we photographed the ancient castle on the river, called Chung-mkhar 
(Plate XXXV, a); and also the stone sculpture of Jo-mo-rdo-rje, the ancient abbess of 
the nunnery at sNyemo. These antiquities were discovered by me in 1906. 1 

On the 22nd September, we marched to Saspola, by way of Basgo and Likir. Before 
reaching Basgo, a little north of the road from sNyemo, the ruins of an ancient temple 
can be seen (Plate XXXV, b). It is built of sun-dried bricks and is of the type ot' 
Rin-ohen-bzang-po’s temples. It particularly reminded me of the Tabo temple. The 
number of raised medallions on its walls is thirty-two as in Tabo; ar.d there was pro¬ 
bably another medallion above the door. 2 I made a plan of this temple which, according 
to the best traditions, dates from the days of the great lama Rin-chen-bzang-po. Popular 
tradition connects it, without any reason, with an invasion by Turks or Mongols. 

Not far from the ruined temple are two ancient stupas of the “ladder ” type, and 
also the remains of a third stupa of the same kind. In the latter we found cremation 
tablets with inscriptions containing the Ye dharmd formula, in exactly the same type of 
ancient ‘trada as had come to light at rGyamthsa near Leh. The Basgo and the 
rOyamthsa monasteries are evidently of the same period. 

The temple of Ryams-pa (Maitrfiya) at Basgo is apparently the only well preserved 
building in the place. In my article, “Archaeology in Western Tibet,” I wrongly 
attributed it to King Seng-ge-rnam-rgyal. As it contains the inscribed portrait of Thse- 
dbang-rnam-rgyal I and those of his two brothers, it was evidently erected by him, 

,mum 111 1 —■ - " ■ — — ■ ■ ■ . — .. ' * » ■'■ H UM Ill' i■ ■■ "M ■ 1 . 

1 Cf. my article *• Archeology in Writer* Tibet, " Ind. Ant., Yol. XXXVI, pp. $8ff. 

1 The arrangement of the medallions is shown on Plate No. 1V ot my artiolo Archeology in Weetem Tibet, 
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although Hie chronicles do not contain any statement to that effect. On the walls of tli-s 
temple are found frescoes: for instance, a series of pictures illustrating the Buddha 
legend, viz., Buddha’s conception, birth, seven steps in the four directions, etc. Their 
execution is of a ruder type than that of the paintings on the rNam-rgyal-rtse-mo But 
the most important pictures in this hall arc undoubtedly those which represent the royal 
family. All the male members wear turbans and look almost like Mughals. The 
servants are also furnished with turbans, and the royal ladies seem to wear some form 
of the berag , mentioned above. There is another portrait of an historical personage on 
one of the walls, that of the famous lama sTag-thsang-ras-pa,, which is evidently a later 
addition. Besides the huge statue of Maitroya, I noticed a few small images in the hall 
of the same temple. One of them again represents sTag-ihsang-ras-pa, the oilier a 
four-armed Avalokite4vara. 

The Seljang monastery of Basgo is established in the ancient rr/ai palace. It 
contains a huge statue of Maitreya which was erected by king Seng-ge-mam-rgyal, about 
1610 A.D., and which is in remarkably good preservation. Several large jewels still 
remain on it. "We saw only the upper part of the imago, as, the key not being 
procurable, we could not enter the hall of the temple. This building contain- a very large 
library, consisting mostly of loose sheets, which is the ancient library of the kings of 
Ladakh. Dr. K. Marx, who was the first European to draw attention to it, proposed to 
convey it to the Leh palace, arrange it proporly, and appoint one of the Moravian Mis¬ 
sionaries as chief librarian. The gallery above the Seljang monastery contains a number 
of very rude frescoes which are furnished with explanatory inscriptions; and also the 
remains of a very long historical inscription of King Seng*ge-rn.am-rgyaTs time. We 
took a photo of what remains of the latter. 

There is a great number of ancient mohod-rten at Basgo. We examined only two 
of them. One is called Kha-gan-stong-sku, and is furnished with three (originally 
four) doors. Kha-gan is probably a corruption of the word Khanggani , “ door.” It 
is called stong-8ku , “ one thousand images,” on account of the many little pictures of 
blue, Buddha-like figures, which are painted on the walls and the ceiling. The pictures 
have mostly faded. I am of opinion that it is a monument of the Bon religion of former 
days. We found all kinds of old rubbish below the roof, and amongst it a well moulded 
image of sGrol-ma (Tara) made of burnt clay. 

The other prominent mchod-rten of Basgo is called Rag-pa (Plate XXXVI, a). It is 
situated at the entrance of the gorge leading up to tK plain on the road to Saspola. This 
mchod-t ten which is attributed to Lama Rin-ehen-bzang-po, is of pyramidal shape. Its 
ground-plan has the form erf a star and the dome is furnished with niches which originally 
must have contained images of Buddha, like the Mani-gser-mo at Leh. 

In the evening of the same day, whilst the caravan went straight to Saspola, 
I marched to Likir, with Puntsog, my Tibetan assistant, whom I had engaged at Leh. 
The Likir monastery is mentioned in the chronicles of Ladakh as having been erected 
by Kang Lha-chen-rgyal-po (o. 105(^—1080 A. D.). I had visited it before, but could find 
no record confirming the statement of the chronicles. The object of my present visit 
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was to moke another search. The monastery is very picturesquely situated on a little hill 
inside the valley. This time the lamas showed me a long inscription written with black 
ink on one of the walls, which contained the history of the monastery, as they 
asserted. Although it dates only to the times of Tbse-dbang-rnain-rgyal II, who 
repaired the building after a conflagration, I ordered it to be copied. After a long 
introductory hymn the inscription gives the names of several ancient kings of Tibet, 
gNya-khri-btsan-po, Tho-tho-ri-snyan, Srong-btsan-sgam-po, Khri-srong-lde-btsan, 
sKyid-lde-nyi-ma-mgon, and of some famous Buddhist teachers. Then follows a Bud* 
didst account of cosmology which concludes with a list of the most famous palaces 
of the Ladakhi kings, the seats of king Thse-dbang-rnam'rgyal. Finally, a few dates 
are given, connected with the history of the monastery. It is stated to have been 
founded by Lama Lha-dbang-elios-rje and King Lha-chen-rgyal-po. We must not, 
however, believe that these two persons were contemporaries. King Lha-chen-rgyal-po 
lived in the elevenu century, and the lama is most probably identical with the famous 
pupil of bTsong-kha-pa, Lha-dbang-blo-gros-chos-rje, who lived in the 15th century. The 
passage should be understood in this sense:—King Lha-chen-rgyal-po founded the 
monastery in the lltli century'. In the i.5th century, Lama Lha-dbang-chos-rje con¬ 
verted the lamas to the reformed doctrines of the Ge-lug-pa order, and thus founded the 
monastery afresh as a Ge-lug-pa establishment. Then it is stated that seven generations 
after Lba-ckcn-rgyal-po, King Lha-chen-dngos-grub arose, and that he introduced the 
custom of sending all the novices to Lhasa. This statement is given in exactly the same 
words as we find it in the rGyal-rabs. Then we read: “ Eighteen generations after him,” 
hut the name of the king who reigned then has been scratched out, as well as any notes 
referring to him. Now, if we search in the chronicles for the name of the king who 
reigned eighteen generations after Lha-chen-dngos-grub, we find the name of bDe-legs- 
rnam-rgyal, the unhappy prince w'ho after the battle of Basgo was compelled to embrace 
Islam. I have already drawn attention to the fact that votive tablets with the name of 
this king' have not yet been found in Ladakh. They were apparently all destroyed. 
The Likir inscription is an instance of a similar kind. The lamas could not suffer the 
name of the apostate king to figure in the inscription, and therefore it was obliterated. 

Below the monastery of Likir (Klu-dkyil), there is a large mchod-rten which contains 
frescoes inside. They represent bTsong-kha-pa and other lamas of his times. Painted 
above the door, a very strange figure is found which looks very much like one of the 
ordinary representations of Srong-btsan-sgam-po. I was told by the lamas that it represents 
a lama of Srong-btsan-sgam-po’s times. The figure wears a three-pointed hat of white 
colour and carries two leopard skins under his arms. The lower part of this mchod-rten 
is a room, square in ground plan, which the lama said was the earliest temple at Likir, 
and was already in existence when Lha-chen-rgyal-po built the monastery. 

On the 28rd September, we went to Alchi on the left, bank of the river. On the 
way thither, at Saspola, we photographed the two ancient rained mchod-rten which are 
attributed to Rin-chen-baang-po’s time (Plate XXXV1, b). On the remains of the larger 
one has been erected a modern monastery, called Byii ns-pa^lgoj -pa. 
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The famous monastery of Alchi is situated to the east of the village. It is called 
rNam-par-snang-mdzad, and according to popular tradition is of Rin-chen-bzang-po’s 
times. We could distinguish the following six different temples:— 

(1) Lha-khang-so-ma.—It is an insignificant square hall with a small mchod-rten 
in the middle, but several of the frescoes appear to be of ancient date. Some of them 
refer to the Buddha legend, whilst others seem to represent persons of the times when 
the pictures were painted. The head-dress of these people is quite unusual, and at first 
I took it for a kind of white top hat. A closer examination showed, however, that it 
represented a certain type of turban. What looks like the top of the hat, is in reality 
the turned-up end of the linen of the turlian. I noticed two inscriptions in this hall. 
They were written in a kind of Takari character; but I have not yet met any one who 
was able to read them. 

(2) gSum-thsag, meaning “ Three Stories.”—This temple has three stories, each 
narrower than the one below, and the general appearance of the temple is that of a stepped 
pyramid. The anoient temple of mTho-lding in Guge was probably of the same type. 
gSum-thsag is the only temple at Alchi on which the old wooden gallery and the 
trefoiled wooden arches have been preserved (Plate XXXVII, a). It gives us an idea of 
the appearance of the ancient Buddhist temples of Kashmir. All the woodwork, 
especially the many columns, were covered with mythological carvings, and all the 
columns had on the inner side of their richly decorated capitals figures of jumping 
animals, apparently lions, stretched forth towards each other. But what reminded me 
of Kashmir most of all, were three trefoiled arches under high pointed gables, exactly 
like those of the ancient stone temples of that country. On closer inspection it became 
evident that only the middle arch was of perfect shape, and that the two on the right 
and left were rude imitations of it. The middle one contains a wooden image of a 
Buddha seated in the earth-touching attitude, the one to the right (of the spectator), 
the green Tara (sGrol-ma), and the one to the left, Vajra-sattva (rDo-rje-sems-dpa). I 
am of opinion that these two statues were inserted later on in place of two more ancient 
ones. All the woodwork is painted red, except the arch of the green Tara, which is 
blue. Inside the temple are three stucco images, larger than life size, of the following 
Bodhisattvas: Vajra-papi (Phyag-rdor) which is painted yellow ; Mafijufoi (’ aJam - 
dbyanga), the tallest, which is painted red; and Avalokit&vara ( sPyan-rae-gzigs) painted 
white. At the feet of Avalokit&vara we found an inscription recording the restoration 
of this temple under King bKra-shiB-rnam-rgyal in the 16th century. It is interesting 
that in this inscription, the amount of red, blue, and gold colour which was contri¬ 
buted by various peasants of the neighbourhood, is mentioned. King bKra-shis-mam- 
rgyaj’s court painter was apparently an Indian who knew the Mughal art of painting. 
When he restored the temple, this artist preserved the old outlines of the 11th century 
as far as possible ; but in the choice of colours, he was more original than the old 
msjrfeni had been. Bor a large part, the walls had been oovered with endless repetitions 
of the Buddha figure in the same colours. He brought variety into their dress, haloes 
and backgrounds. Whenever a picture bad disappeared altogether, he invented new 
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scenes in perfect Mughal style, viz., Indian musicians with harps, flutes, clarionets and 
violins; Indian acrobats, scenes of animal life, etc. Everything is of the most pleasing 
design and execution, and of the most brilliant colours. Ample use was made of 
silver and gold. When the artist painted the dress of Avalokitdivara, he seems to 
have forgotten Buddhism altogether. Among the pictures we find Indian garden-houses 
in full Mughal stylo, and Indian nobles (perhaps meant to be portraits of bKra-shis- 
rnam-rgyal and his court) who look exactly like the Mughals themselveB. This adapta¬ 
tion of Mughal art to a Buddhist subject is probably unique. Interesting also is the 
representation of lamas with dresses of various fragments patohed together. Such 
representations are found at Alchi among the old originals as well as among bKra-shis- 
rnam-rgyal’s renovated pictures. Among the frescoes of this hall we find also a row of 
monks in yellow dress whose hats are of the shape of European soft hats with broad 
brims. On the walls, there are many little stucco figures of the type of the thirty- 
two figures at Tabo ; but it was impossible to count them. 

(3) rNam-par-snang-mdzad.—This temple is a little to the north of the other 
temples and quite hidden by other buildings. It is not shown to foreigners, and for 
this reason I did not see it on my previous visits. I should not have seen it even this 
time, had Mr, Chatterji not been at Alchi before me. It had been shown to hiyn, an d 
when Puntsog, my Tibetan assistant, heard of it, he said to the monks: ‘ Mr. 
Chatterji is the Maharaja's servant. We are King Edward's servants. What do you 
think King Edward will say, when he hears that a temple was shown to Mr. Chatterji, 
but was closed to his own servants ? " This argument appealed to the monks, a n d the 
doors of rNam-par-snang-mdzad were flung open. There is a little courtyard in front of 
the temple with painted galleries. These frescoes are very rudely executed, and hardly 
do credit to King bDe-skyong-rnam-rgyal who renovated this courtyard, according to 
an inscription written on one of the walls in black ink. Fortunately for archaeology, 
the king did not attempt to renew the principal temple which seems to have remained 
untouched since the days of its foundation in the 11th century. The temple ball con¬ 
tains a great number of ink inscriptions in an ancient form of dbu-med characters. The 
orthography employed shows that they must be contemporaneous with the Tabc 
monastery inscriptions. One of them, near the door, seems to mention King Byang- 
chub-sems-dpa who reigned in the first half of the lltb century. He calls himself 
Wyap-ra, i.e. “ warden," of the monastery, and in the inscription he gives admon¬ 
itions to the monks. Besides the king’s name, the epigraph contains also the names 
of three famous lamas, his contemporaries, viz., Mar-pa, Al-lci-pa and 'aBrom-ston. 
Whilst Mar-pa and 'aBrom-ston are widely known, Al-lci-pa was probably only a local 
celebrity. 1 On the wall on the other side of the door, we find a well executed 
picture of a king with his queen and son. Although there is no special inscription added 
to this picture, it most probably represents King Byang-chub-sema-dpa with his wife 
and son. My reason for this asserti on is that both in the dGon-khang temple of Leh, 

1 01 »“? intewrt u a little *od{ , pW tt the rad of the inwription which fin* to toooont of Alchi is the 11th 
eentary. Alchi m then ftnuroi for it* hem and uicm, He wtteraUls, tod Me beer. 


Plate XXXVIII 



Stucco figure in gSum-thsag Temple of monastery, Alchi. ^ b. Fresco in gSum-thsag Temple of monastery, Alchi. 
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and in the Byams-pa temple of Basgo, we find the portraits of the royal founders by the 
side of the door. Whilst at Basgo the name of the king is found written below the picture, 
at Iieh the inscription containing the name of the king is found on the other side of the 
door, as is the case here. The king wears a diadem, and his yellow mantle shows large 
round spots of blue or purple colour with the figure of a lion or tiger in each of them. His 
girdle shows a chequered pattern of white and red. In his hand ho bears an axe of 
fanciful shape, and he is shaded by an umbrella. His son (probably Lha-chen-rgyal-po) 
is dressed in a similar manner, and the queen has her hair plaited in many little pigtails. 
The principal image in this sbrine is of course Vairochana (rNam-par-snang-mdzad). 
The temple door is most elaborately carved in Indian style (Plate XXXIX, a), and 
on both sides there are two narrow chapels which contain huge stucco figures. 

(4) Lo-tsa-bai-lha-khang.—This temple is in a line with the first and second temples 
described above, but farther north. It contains a statue of a seated Buddha and a 
portrait painting of Rin-chen-bzang-po, the founder of the monastery. There is also 
an image of this lama in the same hall, but the monks say that it was modelled after 
the fresco. The hall is also furnished with an ancient, well carved door, and there are a 
few fragments of carved wooden pillars. 

(5) 'aJam-dbyangs-khang.--This temple contains a large stucco image of the Dhyani- 
buddhas of the four regions, the one towards the east being painted yellow, that to¬ 
wards the south white, that towards the north red, and that towards the west blue. Below 
them, there are more images and the sixteen emblems of happiness, i.e., the eight ordinary 
emblems of happiness with additions. Among them we could distinguish the pair of fishes, 
the wheel, the parasol, and even a cross, which is evidently intended to symbolise the four 
quarters of the globe. This hall is also furnished with beautifully carved door-beams and 
pillars. But the best wood-oarving is that of a standing Buddha which is found above 
the door outside. It is already very brittle and will probably not last muoh longer. 

(6) Lha-khang.—This temple is situated a little way to the south of the preceding 
ones. It contains only piotures and has suffered much by the rough treatment of the 
children of the village. A figure of Gape6a is painted above the door. On one side of it 
are painted historical scenes ; for instance a group of West Tibetan noblemen on horse¬ 
back, hawking. On the other side are piotures of Buddhist saints and lamas, all fur¬ 
nished with inscriptions. I ordered Puntsog to copy all the decipherable inscriptions; but 
the oopying of the many interesting frescoes I had to leave to some future explorer. 
The inscriptions contain mostly names, belonging to well known lamas. The following 
is a list of such lamas as are known to me : Klu-grub (Nagarjuna) ; Arya-rdeba 
(Arya-d&va) ; Natropa (or Naropa); Tilipa (or Telipa); Loipa (or Luipa); Kumara and 
Dharma-k\(T)ti of Srong-btsan-sgam-po’s time ; Kamala(Sila), Ananta, Shantipa (Santi- 
rakshita) of Xhri-srong-lde-btsan's time; E(n)-tra-bhodhe (Srilendra bodhi) of 
Ralpaoan’s time. The latest seem to be Zla-ba-grags-pa and Kun-dga-snying-po of the 
Uth century. A further reason for attributing the frescoes and inscriptions of this 
temple to the 11th or 12th oentury, is that the orthography employed in the inscriptions 
shows signs of considerable age (tayt and mgre instead of wi and >w). 
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Besidos the temples mentioned above, there is at Alchi a great number oi ancient 
mchod-rten and mchod-rlen gates with four doors. Several of them contain pictures simi¬ 
lar to those noticed at Basgo and Ubshi, i.e., Buddha-like figures of blue complexion. 
They probably represent Nagas, and these gates and mchod-rten may be of Bonpo 
origin. But there were so many that it was found impossible to register them alL 

Let me add a few words with regard to Tibetan palaeography, based on a compari¬ 
son of the Alchi and Tabo inscriptions of the 11th century. Besides the Alchi and Tabo 
inscriptions of the 11th century, the following datable inscriptions of ancient, Tibet are 
known : (1) The Endere manuscripts, excavated by Sir M. A. 8tein in Turkestan. 

The latest date which can be attributed to them is the ye&r 788 A.D., but several appear 
to be earlier. (2) The inscription of Khri-srong-lde-btsan in Lhasa of c. 780 A.D. 
discovered and edited by Dr. Waddell. 1 (3) The inscription of king Bal-pa-can in Lhasa, 
of c. 810-820 A.D.* 

The most archaic of the Endere relics have the following peculiarities 

(1) The i vowel sign is often inverted. 

(2) In several cases, the final consonant of a syllable is written below the first. 

(3) The article is in many cases pha and pho, instead of the ordinary pa, 
and j 90. 

(4) Ordinary c and te are in many oases replaced by ch and the ; and eh and the 
both have g, 5, and d prefixes attached to them. 

(5) When m precedes i or e, y intervenes. 

(6) Words ending in r, l, or n, are furnished with a d suffix, called drag. 

If we examine the Tabo, Poo and Alchi inscriptions of the 11th century, with re¬ 
gard to the peculiarities of the Endere manuscripts enumerated above, we find that they 
exhibit only the two last mentioned peculiarities, viz., y intervenes between m and tor m 
and e ; and r, l, and n are often furnished with a d suffix. Thus we see that during the 
period from the 8th to the 11th century, the Tibetan orthography has come much nearer 
to its present state. The i vowel sign, for instance, is no more found inverted, but always 
in its present position. At Alchi we found the i vowel sign only once inverted and that 
was probably due to want of space. Erom this observation we may conolude that all 
those inscriptions which contain inverted i vowel signs, may be older than the 11th 
century. As regards the position of the e and o vowel signs on the right or left upper 
end, or above the consonant base, it varies with the age of inscriptions. I am of opinion 
that the compilation of the bKa-'agyttr and bStan-agyur , in o. 1800 A.D., marks an 
epoch in Tibetan palaeography. It probably put an end to the intervening y between 
m and i or e, and to the suffixed d. Prom the year 1800 A.D. onwards Tibetan ortho¬ 
graphy presumably remained stationary, and the age of am inscription after 1800 A.D. 
can be estimated only by the form of its compound betters, and the position of vowel 
signs on or above their consonant bases. 


1 Ancient hietorical edictt at Lkata in J. It. A- 8. UNDO. pp. 9S8 ft. 
1 Ste my reading and trunlation Bp. 2nd., Yol. X, pp. 89 ft. 
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■ Carved door in rNam-par-snang-mdzad Temple, Alchi. b. Fresco in gSum-thsag Temple, Alchi. 
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On our way back, from Alchi to Saspola, I yisitea the site of a ruined castle called 
Alclii-mkhar-gog, which once guarded the Alchi bridge. I found a number of sherds of 
pottery with dark red designs. The pottery was not wheel-made, but rudely shaped with 
the hand. As will be remembered, entire specimens of pottery with dark red designs 
were found in the ancient graves at Leh. On the boulders round about the ruined castle 
are found many inscriptions of officers who once resided here. As I have shown in my 
article “ Archaeology in Western Tibet, ” most of these epigraphs may be attributed to 
the times of King Nyi-ma-mgon, in the 10th century, and his immediate successors. We 
took a photo of one of them. 

On the 24th September, the principal caravan under Pindi Lai, marched to sNyurla, 
by the ordinary road. 1 myself went to sGyera on the left bank of the Indus, accompan¬ 
ied by Puntsog, my assistant, and Labpa, the Khansaman. Prom sGyera, 1 went up 
the valley, to visit the famous monastery of Mang-rgyy. Just below it, we passed a very 
rudely-executed rock sculpture which represents Maftju£ri. The inscription below it 
mentions King Phun-thsogs-mnm-rgyal of the 18th century. It is the latest rock 
sculpture in West Tibet which I have seen. 

The Mang-rgyu monastery consists of four temples standing in a row, with their 
doors towards the East like so many others of the same period. 

(1) Byams-ohen (or Loke^vara).—This temple contains a huge stucco image ; but 
the present lamas are uncertain whether it represents Maitreya or Avalokit&vara. I 
should think that it represents the former. The door is furnished with ancient wood 
carvings of Indian type. 

(2) ’aDu-khang (or Thugs-rje-chen-po).—The door of this temple is ornamented with 
ancient wood carvings of artistic workmanship, which represent the five Dhyani-buddhas 
with VairOchana (rNam-par-snang-mdzad) in the centre. We found an ancient and 
much effaced inscription in this hall near the door. 1 ordered it to be copied. Neither 
a personal nor a local name has been preserved in it, and it contains hardly a 
single coherent sentence. But the preserved fragments afford several instances of 
intervening y between m and i, and for this reason I feel inclined to attribute it to the 
11th or 12th century. Local tradition connects the Mang-rgyu monastery with Lama 
Bin-ohen-bzang-po. In another part of the same hall, wo found a short fragmentary 
inscription giving the name of a forgotten prince, possibly a younger son of one of the 
kings of the first dynasty of Ladakh. It reads Jo-no-ohut%g-Khri-atod-'adi, “ the youn¬ 
ger prince Khri-stod,” 

(8) rNam-par-snang-mdzad.—This temple contains a number of stuooo images, some 
of which reminded me of the thirty-two at Tabo. On the wall outside, there is a long in¬ 
scription recording the renovation of the monastery under King Thse dbang-mam-rgyal 
n (P) If the present ugly pictures in this and most of the other temples are the result 
of that renewal, it was absolute barbarism. The principal hall has lost its ancient door. 

(A) 'aJams-ohung (or MaKju&ri).—This temple also contains a huge stuooo statue; 
concernin g the identity of which the pr@aent lamas do not seem to be agreed. They do 
not know whether it represents Mafijtihi or Maitrftya. The fresooes of the hall have 
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escaped renovation and reminded mo of similar pictures I had seen at Alchi. Here also 
were pictures of monks with patchwork gowns of many colours. 

(5) Tretapuri (Tirtnapuri) .—This is a large stupa which is enshrined in a ruined 
house. The name of the building would point to its former occupation by a community 
of heretics (Skr. tirthika ), as they were found in Tibet by AtiSa on the occasion of his 
advent into the country. Judging by the images contained in it at the present time, 
however, it is now as Lamaist as any other temple at Mang-rgyu. There were four 
stucco images of the following Lamaist deities : ’aJam-dbyangs, (MaSju-ghosha) painted 
yellow, in the eastern corner ; sPyan-ras-gzigs (Avalokite^vara) painted white, in the 
southern corner ; and Phyag-rdor (Vajra-pani) painted bluef in the western corner ; and 
further the reformer bTsong-klia-pa (Sumati-klrti), resplendent with red, orange, and 
yellow, in the northern corner. 

At the time of its foundation, the Mang-rgyu monastery may have equalled the 
Alchi monastery in splendour. Now-a-days it is far inferior to it. 

On the 25th September, we marched to Khalatse, on the right bank of the Indus. 
Half way we passed by a gorge .which forms the entrance to the valley of the village of 
Tar. I should not have visited the latter, if rumours had not been current that a very 
ancient rock inscription had been discovered there by Mr. Chatterji and others. Just 
below the village of Tar, there is a rock, on which people believe they can see twenty- 
one figures of the goddess Tara (sGrol-ma) which have come into existence of themselves. 
There used to be a high flagstaff in front of this rock. These svayambhu figures of 
Tara may account • for the name of the village. It was probably called Tara original¬ 
ly, the name having become abridged to Tar. Lower down the valley, we found very 
well moulded clay representations of Tara in a vnehod-rten. In the village we exam¬ 
ined the “ famous ” inscription mentioned above. It contains only the name of King 
Th8e-dpal-rnam-rgyal, the last independent ruler of Ladakh, and is very fragmentary. 

We. arrived at Khalatse just in time to prevent the boulders containing the oldest 
inscriptions of Ladakh from being broken. There are several rocks near Khalatse 
bridge, bearing ancient Kharoshthi inscriptions, and one with an ancient Brahmi 
inscription. As a new bridge was under construction, many boulders, some with inter¬ 
esting rock carvings and inscriptions had been blasted; and the boulder with the 
Brahmi inscription had already been marked for blasting. I spoke to the Public Works 
overseer in charge, as well as to the authorities at Khalatse, and entreated them to 
preserve these invaluable stones. I hope that this may not have been in vain. We 
took photos of the Brahmi, the longer Kharoshthi, 1 and the old Gupta inscriptions. 
The latter is found in the close vicinity of the mGo-chen mchod-rten. Some of the 
ancient rock carvings were also photographed, and impressions taken of the royal 
Tibetan and the KharSshthI inscriptions. The mGo-chen mchod-rten belong to the 

> Oar photograph of the longer EherOehthl inscription was sent to Professor Bapson of Cambridge. He writes in bis 
letter of the ttSrd September 1910, as follows: “ The title MaKarajata it quite clear. After this homes the name beginning with 
JL and ending with the genitive termination ta. Fear or five syllables intervene, hot I am not quite certain about any of 
than. Above the King's name is a date which I read-r-with some donbt s# to whether three strokes at the end are part of tbs 
date or no*—as 100+80+20+10 + 90-f 4 C +1 ] I that is to say 184 or 187." 
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site of a ruined Bard castle at Khalatse. They were photographed and a plan was made 
of the whole anoient site. 

As regards the antiquities of Khalatse, they have been described by me elsewhere 1 . 
I do not wish to repeat here all I have said in my previous articles, and, therefore, 
I will simply give a list of the more important of those antiquities (1) certain places 
of the cult of the pre-Buddhist religion in the neighbourhood, (2) Indian inscriptions 
extending over a period of more than One thousand years, several of which have already 
been mentioned. (3) A number of royal Tibetan inscriptions near the bridge. (4) 
Besides the anoient custom house (sBalu-mkhar) which is only three miles from 
Khalatse, there are three more rained castles at this place, one being of Tibetan, and the 
others of Bard origin. 



Whilst we were at Khalatse, the people of the village sold me a good many anti- 
-quities which they had found either in their houses or at ancient sites in the neighbour¬ 
hood, efa., sBa-lu-mkhar, Brag-nag-mkhar, or Brog-pai-mkhar. Among them was a stone 
knife, £ stone axe, to be used without a handle, several stone lamps, beads of bone, 
stone charms, ancient female head-dresses, a bone knife, a stone inkpot, a pair of goggles 
made of turnips, eta 

Our Christian evangelist at Khalatse had become a father a few weeks before, and 
the people of the village had made presents of " flour-ibex ” to him and his wife. He 

‘ ** ffiiiirforit Pdhwirrtff mt XMUm," *- 9 T* Y <a ^ f -rT i IT Kafl * mmA % Th* Dardt at JOm tato,’* 
Jf.J,. 8. JBh lfe 1* 
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gave me one of those figures, which are made of flour and butter, and told me that it was 
a custom in Tibet and Ladakh, to make presents of " flour-ibex ” on the occasion of the 
birth of a child. This is quite interesting information. I had often wondered why there 
were so many rock carvings of ibex at places connected with the pre-Buddhist religion 
of Ladakh. Now it appears probable that they are thank offerings, after the birth of 
children. As I have tried to show in my previous article, 1 people used to go to the 
pre-Buddhist places of worship, in particular, to pray to be blessed with children. 

On the 30th September, we left Khalatse and travelled to Lamayuru. When we 
arrived on the left bank of the Indus, after crossing the Khalatse bridge, I examin¬ 
ed again the three stones with inscriptions, which I had discovered there several years ago, 
and again made careful copies of the inscriptions, which later on I sent to Dr. Vogel. 
Although it is not yet possible to read them with certainty. Dr. Vogel believes the kind 
of character employed to be later Gupta, almost Sara da, of c. 600—800 A.D. 

At Lamayuru, we visited, first of all, the famous monastery of the ’aBri-khung-pa 
order which is very picturesquely situated on a steep rock (Plate XL, a). According 
to tho Mahatmya of Lamayuru, the monastery was founded by the Buddhist priest 
Naropa in the ninth or tenth century. When Naropa arrived at the site, the whole 
valley was filled with a lake which he caused to dry up. 2 The monastery received its 
name from a plantation of sacrificial grain which mysteriously grew into the shape of 
the BvaBtika ( gYung-d?'ung ), It is interesting that there are traces of deposits of a 
former lake all around the mountains of Lamayuru, and it is strange that Drew in 
his book does not make any mention of them. But the Ladakhis must really have a 
geological instinct, to be able to invent stories of this kind. They have' also tales of 
the former existence of lakes at Leh and at TrilOknath in Lahul. The name g Yung - 
drung was of course not given by Naropa, but must date back to a time long before he 
arrived in the country, as it was then the foremost place of the Bon religion which 
is called g Yung-drung'bon. The Mahatmya concludes with a tale of an image which 
cannot be moved out of its original position. The ‘ barbarian ’ who spends his energy on 
it in vain, is in this case DiwSn Hari Chand, the Dogra general who beat the Tibetans in 
1842 A.D. I asked the monks, if they had an image of Naropa in the temple hall, to 
which they replied in the affirmative. We were shown a rather modern looking stucco 
statue of Naropa in the library which also contained images of several more lamas 
connected with him, for instance, Tilopa, Marpa, Milaraspa. They seem to belong to 
a oomplete set of figures of the bKa-brgyud lamas. These bKa-brgynd lamas who are 
something like church-fathers of the ’aBrug-pa order of lamas, are enumerated in 
inscription No. 128 from Kolong in Lahul, as follows: (1) rDo-rje-’acbang, (2) Ti-lo-pa 
(S) Na-ro-pa, (4) Mar-pa, (5) Mi-la-ras-pa, (6) rGam-po, (7) Th&r-sab-pa, (8) gNas 
phug-pa,- (9) dPal-ldan-’abrug-pa. 

1 asked the lamas to show me the most ancient part of the monastery, and we were 
taken to a temple called Seng-ge-sgang, which is situated at the southern end of the 

1 fflttoritche Documente von Khalatse in West Tibei (Ladakh) in Z. IX Af. Voi LXI,pp. SSSff. 

* A similar legend u told about Kaebmlr. Cf B&jatara*ginl I, 86-87 tmnit Stain,Tol. X, p. 6^ Ed. ] 
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b. View of ruined town, Bod-Kharbu 
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Lamayuru rock. There we were shown a hall which reminded me strongly of Rin-cheu- 
brang-po’s temples, especially the stnoco images on the walls, which were of a style similar 
to those at Tabo. The entranoe is towards the east. The principal image is that of 'aJam- 
dbyangs (Maftju-ghosha). On his right we find the blue Tara, and on his left, the yellow 
Tara. The figure above the blue Tfira is said to represent Thse-dpag-mod (Amitdyus), but 
the identity of the figure above the yellow Tara cannot now be established. Garuda is 
placed above the whole group of images. Below it is a stone pedestal showing well 
carved relievos of elephants and lions. The frescoes in this hall are far gone and most of 
them can no longer be identified. I noticed a picture of a divinity with very many arms, 
uid another fresco apparently representing the * Wheel of Life’ ( Srid-pai-’akhor-lo) show¬ 
ing in its better preserved parts the torments of hell, and the gods fighting the Asuras. 
The lama who had taken us to this temple, said that, according to an inscription in the 
bCu-gcig-zhal temple at Wanla, the following four temples date from one and the same 
time, called the bKa-gdatm-pa time: (1) the Seng-ge-sgang temple of Lamayuru, (2) the 
bCu-gcig-zhal temple at Wanla, (3) the ruined temple of Chigtan, (4) the Lha-bcu-rtse- 
lha-khang temple at Khanji. As regards the bKa-gdams pa time, this expression seems 
to indicate the times of the great teacher ’aBrom-ston, the founder of the bKa-gdams-pa 
sect, who lived in the 11th century. This statement is quite in agreement with the 
general appearanoj of the Seng-ge-sgang temple. I had sent a man to the famous 
bCu-gcig-zhal temple of Wanla to oopy any ancient inscriptions, he could discover 
in it. He evidently did not find that of the bKa-gdams-pa times mentioned by 
the lama, for what he brought me, was one of the Muhammadan period, as is 
evident from the occurrence of Moslem names in it. In a side chapel of the Seng-ge- 
sgang temple, there are three large images of terrible appearance, similar to those which 
we found in the mGon-khang at Leh. A female figure riding on a mule, is called 
dPal-ldan-llia-mo (6ri Devi); and a male figure seated on a man, mGon-po (Mahs- 
klla). The two remaining figures 1 cannot define, although the name of one of them 
was said to be Abchi. 

Below the monastery of Lamayuru there is an ancient shrine which appears to be 
tiie old Bon-po temple. The roof is almost gone, and for this reason the frescoes on the 
walls have suffered badly. The door was also in the wall towards the east. All the 
divinities painted on the walls of this hall are of Buddhist typo; but their complexion is 
either blue or blade, and their dress is red. These pictures seem to represent NAgas, 
limilai 1 to those we saw at tJbshi and Alchi. Those ancient gates with four doors, and 
this mysterious temple at Lamayuru are apparently all of Bon-po origin; but they were 
erected in the days when the Bon-po religion was largely influenced by Buddhism and 
ffimhiiam. Although a good number of pictures of Buddha-shaped figures have been 
preserved in this ruined temple, I could not discover a single one with a white, yellow, 
or red complexion. But there were several female figures of very unusual shape whose 
complexion was white. They t. eared to wear ear-flaps, like the modern Ladakhi 
women, and were depicted on the walls as well as on the ceiling. On the latter were 
re p resented well designed rows of female musicians, alternately white and grey. 
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The most interesting group of frescoes is that which represents what I believe to 
be priests of the Bon-po religion (Plate XLI, a). One of them is represented in almost 
life size, whilst the others are smaller. They are all clothed in white undergarments 
and striped gowns. The large figure, and one of the smaller ones, show a gown with 
black and blue stripes, the other small figures have blaok and grey stripes. The large 
figure is shown wearing a blue hat, like a European soft felt-hat with a broad brim. The 
smaller figures have hats of the same shape but of black colour. There are but few early 
references to the dress of the Bon-po priest; but in most oases it is described as being 
black. There are, however, a few passages which make mention of the blue colour 
of their dress. 1 These relics of the Bon religion at Lamayuru are of some importance; 
for, as we know from Sarat Chandra Das,* the present day Bon-po priests of Central 
Tibet cannot be distinguished from Buddhist priests, their dress being exactly alike. 

Above the Lamayuru Bungalow, there are several modern and two ancient gate¬ 
ways. They are called Khagani (Khanggani). As the ceilings of the old ones are 
painted all over with blue Buddha-like figures, we may ascribe their origin also to Bon-po 
times. 

Moorcroft 3 in 1820 discovered in the Lamayuru monastery several letters of pro¬ 
tection issued by Aurangzcb, Mughal officers, and even by one of the Balti kings. 

On the 30th September we marobed from Lamayuru to Kharbu by the ordinary 
trade road across the Pliothola Pass, 14,000 feet high. The castle of Kharbu is situated 
on the top of a rocky hill above the present village of Kharbu. It is all in ruins, and 
rather difficult of access. Puntsog climbed up to it, but he could find neither ancient 
implements, nor inscriptions. One of the ruins appeared to be an ancient temple, built 
of sun-dried bricks. But even here no ancient remains were discovered, nor any traces 
of raised medallions on the walls. 

The old town of Kharbu lies on the rocky plateau above the present village, but 
below the castle (Plate XL, b). It is easier of access than the latter, and was probably 
deserted, between circa 1620 and 1630 A.D., when King bDe-ldan-rnam-rgyal wrested it 
from the Eliri Sultan of dKar-rtse. According to the chronicles, the conqueror carried 
all women and children away into captivity, so after this war it was probably never re¬ 
occupied. Captain Oliver, the present Joint Commissioner of Ladakh, informed me 
that a man at Dras who is now one hundred and eight years old, told him that the fort or 
ancient town of Kharbu was taken by storm in the DOgrS war. But I feel very doubt¬ 
ful with regard to this statement whioh is not confirmed by the Ladakhi chronicles, nor 
by Basti Ham’s account. Moreover, Moorcroft in 1820 A.D. found the old town in 
ruins. At the eastern end of the old town, not far from two small whitewashed mckod- 
rten, there is an inscription of the times of King Seng-ge-rnam-rgy&l carved on the 
rock. 4 It is very indistinct, and extremely difficult to decipher. The rough surface of 

» OLjTa, 8. S., Vol. L, pp. 198 and HI. 

* Journey to Lhata, p. 807. V 

* Travtlt, Vol. II, p. 14. * . 

4 1 diacoTtred this inscription in 1900, and pnbUabcd K aa Xo. 08 of mj Fint Co&eetio* of Tibetan Wiotori*at In* 
ocriptiotu. It mmm to oontain a mfonooa (o gfefth Jafata'a attempt to oonfmer Ladtidb ■ 
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Fresco in Bon-po Temple, Lamayuru. b. Ancient wood-carving of Garuda, Chigtan. 
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the rock also makes it impossible to take impressions of it. I believe, however, that I 
have succeeded this time in getting a more correct reading of a certain passage. What 
had been read Sku-med *aJam-yang , seems to be in reality Sku-mkhar mkhwbu, and thus 
the name of King ’aJam-dbyang-rnam-rgyal does not occur in it after all. But there are 
several more passages, the reading of which is still very doubtful. This much we may, 
however, safely infer from the inscription, viz ., that the old town of Kharlm was still in¬ 
habited in King Seng-ge-rnam^rgyal’s days. On the western end of the old town, there 
is a solid round tower with a staircase inside. These stairs lead down to a spring which 
used to provide the town with fresh water, even when it was besieged. 

On the elevated plateau between the old town and the present village, there are a 
number of old mchod-rten and moui walls. But there are also many ancient graves, the 
origin of which is not known to the present inhabitants. They may be either of Bard, 
or of Muhammadan origin. For, when the tow n of Kharbu was in tho hands of the Khri 
Sultans of dKar-rtse, the inhabitants were probably compelled to embrace Islam together 
with the other subjects of the Sultans in the Suru valley. Possibly they date from the 
Mugbal war. 

A very remarkable ruin in the Kharbu valley is the castle of Stag-rise (map 
Takhcha), on the opposite bank of the brook. It was built on a very steep x-ock, appa¬ 
rently also very difficult of access, and once formed part of the possessions of the chiefs 
of Chigtan. It was probably destroyed by bDe-ldan-rnam-rgyal of Ladakh at tho same 
time as Kharbu. 

In the Kharbu valley, between Kharbu and Stag-rtse, are the ruins of a large 
temple called Mun-dig-lha-khang, ‘ the dark temple.’ It is 20 paces long and 16 paces 
broad. This temple had apparently two doors, one in the eastern, and one in the 
western wall, and there were separate doorways at some distance from the temple. 
In the vicinity, I noticed the ruined remains of at least two rows of one hundred 
and eight mchod-rten. A native whom we met, told us the following tale regarding 
this ruin: “ It was built by two lamas after the model of the Chigtan temple. One 

of them went to Lhasa, and the other to Kashmir, to buy colours for painting 
frescoes. Both died in those distant countries, and the temple was never completed. " 
There were no ti’aces of any fi*escoos or raised medallions to he seen. But that is not 
to be wondered at, as the ruin was l’oofless. 

On the 2nd October, we went to Chigtan, situated in a side valley, on a tributary 
of the Indus. The old castle of the chiefs of Chigtan, the Purig Sultans, is very 
picturesquely situated on a steep cliff (Plate XLII, a). Below r the castle are the ruins of 
the old town. The greater part of the rooms of the former ave no longer accessible, 
owing to the dilapidated state of the whole building. A great number of the doors, and 
also several windows, were adorned with very artistic wood carvings in Tibetan style 
(Plate XT,III, a). Two of those in the.inner court of the castle were said to be the por¬ 
traits of the two architects, father and son. In one of the rooms we found a large wooden 
board on which is carved the figure of a Naga-devouring Garuda. (Plate XLI, b) 
Although no document recording the erection of this castle has yet been found, the 

o 2 
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Tibetan style of the carvings suggests that its construction took place before 1550 A.D., 
i.e., before the chiefs of Chigtan became Muhammadan. 

Among the ruins of the old town below the castle, we found two stone slabs which 
contained inscriptions in a very faulty form of Tibetan. One of them treated of the 
remission of taxes and forced labour, and gave the name of Adam Malig of Chigtan. 
This Adam Malig is probably identical with a chief whose name is found in the 
genealogical roll of the chiefs of Chigtan, and who probably reigned c. 1580 A.D. The 
other inscription is more fragmentary. It does not contain the name of any chief, but 
apparently treats of a similar subject and may be attributed to the same time. 

The ancient Buddhist monastery of Chigtan is situated at the other end of the 
village and on the further bank of the brook, coining from the palace (Plate XLII, b). 
It is similar in type to the monasteries of Rin-chen-bzang-po’s times and is attributed to 
the so-called bKa-gdams-pa epoch, judging by the Wanla inscription, mentioned above. 
The bKa-gdams-pa epoch probably began in the middle of the 11th century, a generation 
or so after Rin-chen-bzang-po’s time. There are a great number of raised medallions on 
the wall opposite the door, and all had formerly stucco images in front of them, which 
were destroyed, when Chigtan adopted the Muhammadan religion. I counted the 
medallions and found their number to be thirty-nine. This is seven more than the usual 
thirty-two; but the seven additional medallions seem to belong to a special group of 
larger images which once occupied the central portion of the wall. We found traces of 
a number of inscriptions on the temple walls, the best preserved of which is the Tibetan 
inscription of the old Lamaist chiefs of Chigtan, which I discovered in 1906. 1 There are 
also traces of another Tibetan, one Arabic (or Persian), and at least five or six Sarada 
inscriptions. Most of them are found on the medallions. We took photos of two of the 
Sarada inscriptions, and with one of them we succeeded so well that Paudit Mnkund 
Bam Shastri of Kashmir who examined the photo with a magnifying glass, was able to 
read a couple of words. The inscription was in Sanskrit, and the character a very 
late type of Sarada. As the words “ army ” and “ inflated skins ” occur among the 
distinct portions of the inscription, it looks almost as if it had been written by a 
Dugra Brahmin during the time of the Pogra wars. In front of the medallions has 
been erected an altar ( lhatho) which is ornamented with twigs of the pencil cedar; a 
number of brass cups containing offerings of butter, have been placed below it. The 
temple ball is a square of 14 or 15 paces each side. Its height is about 24 feet. The 
roof which was recently renovated is supported by four high pillars of pencil cedar 
wood. They are quite plain, but the door of the temple is elaborately carved in Indian 
style (Plate XLIU, b). It shows the figures of a number of Buddhist saints, 
whose identity it is however impossible to ascertain, owing to the decayed state of the 
wood. We found the temple in charge of two Muhammadans who said that they were 
descended from its former Buddhist keepers. Their house name is Lha-khang-pa or 
dQ on-pa-pa- These people still light the butter-fiUed lamps in the temple, and look after 


1 It it dewribed in my Firtt Collection <f hueriptient trader No. 41. 
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the altar. They told us that tlio temple was still visited by their Buddhist neighbours 
from Da and Hanu who pay adoration to its old deities. 

On the 4*th October, we marched to Mulbe, crossing the Namika Pass (13,400 feet 
high). On the way, Puntsog and myself visited the ruiued castle of Waka which 
is situated at the east end of the Mulbe valley. On a steep spur, to the north of the 
present village of Waka, lie the ruins of the old castle and town. They are of consider¬ 
able extent. Some parts of the well-built castle are now inaccessible. This fortress was 
probably once a stronghold of great importance, as would appear from Jonaraja’s Second 
Rajataranginl, 1 where a war between two Tibetan tribes, the Vakatanyas and K&laman- 
yas, is described. The former name probably stands for the garrison of Waka, and the 
second for the Baltis of Khar-mang. Of ancient remains we found only a stone mortar, 
a bone tube, and several sherds of thick, hand-made pottery, but no inscriptions. 

A little below the fortress, towards the east, there were traces of an ancient, hermit¬ 
age ( mthsams-khang ), a kind of cave dwelling. Above the caves, we noticed a smooth 
place on tho rock surface with indistinct traces of ancient frescoes. We could only make 
out the outlines of the picture of a mchod-rten , and a few letters of an ancient inscription. 
On the plain beneath, a little to the west of the ruined castle, are the remains of an 
ancient temple called Lha-khang-gog-po ( “ ruined temple ”), a large square hall which 
reminded me at once of the temples of Rin-chou-bzang-po’s times. It had been lately 
used as a dwelling place by several Muhammadan families who had built partition walls 
across it. This may be the reason why nothing remains of ancient frescoes. It had 
its door probably in the western wall. 

The most famous relic at the village of Mulbo is tho huge rock sculpture of Mai trey a 
the Mulbe “ Chamba ” (Byams-pa). It was noticed by Mooreroft 2 in 1820, who has the 
following note on it:Near the end of this day’s journey, the road passed between the 
foot of the mountains on the right of the valley and an instated pillar of rock, about fifty 
feet high. On the face of this was sculptured the figure of one of the Tibetan divinities 
named Chamba. It differed from the same representation in the temples in being decorat¬ 
ed with the Brahminical cord, hanging from the left shoulder and over the right hip. 
The figure was naked, except round the waist, and was about twenty-four feet high, but 
the lower part was concealed by a low wall in front; the upper had been protected by 
a screen projecting over it from the rock, but this was gone, leaving only the holes in 
which the pins that had fastened it, had been inserted.” 

As we see, Mooreroft noticed already the Brahminical cord among the characteristic 
emblems of the Maitreya sculpture of Mulbe. The other emblems, a flask and a rosary, 
are of similar interest. Several students of Indo-Buddhist art feel inclined to derive 
the most ancient types of Bodhisattvas from deities of the Hindu pantheon. Thus 

1 Jourlja, HSjatarangini, 157 ff- (Bombay Sanskrit Series, No. LIV, pp. 14 f.) King* of Katkmira (transl. J. C. Dutt), 
Vol. Ill, pp 16 ff. The passage is not gaits clear, but it seems to oonvev that one Vakatanya was killed by certain Tibetan 
(BAof(a) chieftains cabled K&lamlnya, who in their tarn were osterminatei by Vakatanya's son Rinohaca (see beneath 
pp. 107 ff) who had escaped the massacre. [Ed.] 

* Travel», Vol. II, p. 17. 
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Avelokit&svara has been oompared with Siva, and Maitreya with Brahma. And in fact 
there are representations of Brahma which are hardly different from some of Maitrfcya. 
Thus, for instance, among the wood-carvings of the Sakti temple at Chhatr&rhi in 
Chamba State, there is a four-armed Brahma, carrying a rosary and a water-pot, and 
accompanied by a pair of geese. The Chhatraylri sculptures date from about 700 A .D., and 
the Maitr&ya of Mulbe is of the same time, approximately. Cunningham, without any 
foundation, assigns it to the 17th century! We visited the little temple below 
the huge sculpture, and found that its keepers were of an old family of On-poa 
(Astrologers). They said that their family had always been in charge of the sculptures, 
and that their family name was On-po-pa. The small templ6 in front of the sculpture was 
built by Wazirb Sod-nams, who is the present baron of Mulbe. According to these 
On-pos, the sculpture is either of Rin-chen-bzang-po’s time, or a little older. Rin-chen 
bzang-po is at any rate credited with having taken an interest in it. The On-pos say that 
the image was carved by “ the eight great sons of Nyeba,” whose figures are shown carved 
at the feet of Maitreya. 1 It is particularly interesting to notice that one of those sons of 
Nyeba is shown wearing a round hat with a brim, as is the fashion with On-pos who 
probably inherited this costume from the ancient Bon-po priests of Tibet. The name 
Nyeba means “ friend " (Skr. mitra). In the modern little temple of Wazir bSod-nams 
there are fanciful fresco paintings, representing “ the eight great sons of Nyeba.” They 
are of various complexions, one has a blue, another a green face; some are even yellow 
black- and brown-faced. Except several repetitions of the Oth mani padme hum formula 
no inscriptions are found on the sculpture. 

As regards the other antiquities at Mulbe, viz., a Dard castle, two monasteries, and 
several important rock inscriptions, they have been fully treated in my article “ The 
rock inscriptions at Mulbe. ” 2 

From Mulbe we inarched to Kargil by way of Shargola, on the 5th October. The 
name of the village of Shargola (Shar-ago-lha) seems to mean “ Lord of the first rising” 
and to refer to tlie morning star. This amounts almost to a certainty when we examine 
the “Song of the gDung-rten at Shargola.” A g Dung-rten is a kind of stupa,. The 
song begins with the eulogy of an ancient hero, called Agu Drumba, who is the supposed 
builder of the monastery as well as of the stupa, and ends with a direct praise of the 
morning star. The morning star is called here nam-langs-kyi-skar-chen-po, “the 
great star of the rising heaven.” Agu Drumba is probably a personification of the 
morning star, as is the case with Agu ’aBu-dmar-lam-bstan of the Kesar Saga* 
The morning star is the herald of the sun, and therefore its personification would 

1 A* we learn from S. Ch. Das’ Dictionary, the eight great eons of Nyeba are Buddhist taints. Their neraee are 
given on p. 485 of the dictionary. Bat on p. Hi of the same boolc, we find a uroup of eight Bon-po deities who are called 
eku-trat-brggad, the ‘ eight great eons.' It is evident that the Mnlbe sculptures originally represented eight Bon-po deities 
who were converted into eight Buddhist deities at a later time. 

The custom of representing the donors at the feet of the deity is met With both in Chriatian and Buddhist art. 

See Not* ear une ttatue du GandhSra. B. E. F. E. 0. Hanoi, Vo). Ill, 1903, p. 140. [Ed.] 

* Ind. Ant.. Vol. XXXV, pp. 72 ff. 

* A lower Ladakhi version of the Keear Saga, Bibliotheca Indies. [Can Drumba be oonMcted with Dhruva as the 
Polar Star is called in Sanskrit t ] [Ed.] 
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be the messenger of the king in the Saga. And indeed, Shargola is believed to be 
the home of a legendary messenger par excellence. Here, the house of bLon-po 
Rig-pa can is still shown to travellers. bLon-po Rig-pa-can is said to have acted 
as the messenger of King Srong-btsan-sgarn-po who sent him to China to fetch a 
bride for the king. The tale of Hig-pa-can’s journey to China is apparently indentical 
with the Prime minister Gar’s journey to the same country. I obtained a popular 
Ladakhi version of the former story, which also contains the tale of the passage of an r 
ant through a spiral labyrinth, as told by Sarat Chandra Das, 1 but the other parts of the 
tale differ from the Lhasa version. This tale of the minister’s embassy is very 
similar to such episodes of the Kesar Saga as “ Kesar’s journey to China.” The tale of 
the minister Rig-pa-can’s embassy is full of nature-mythology, and may have only a 
very slight historical foundation. The house in which the minister Rig-pa*can is 
believed to have been born, is situated near the bridge of Shargola. It is very well 
built and looks like a nobleman’s house; but only a small portion of it has preserved its 
original beauty. Here also, a Moslem family have taken up their abode and spoilt the 
old architecture. 

The ancient gdung-rten (stupas) of Shargola arc painted in red, blue and yellow. 
They are adorned with stucco figures round the base—a feature which is quite unusual 
in T^/lwlfh . The figures are very time-worn, but seem to represent Garudas, or similar 
fabulous creatures. They are, however, popularly known as Gyad-pa, “ heroes,” and as 
the word Agu is also used to indicate the heroes of the Kesar Saga, there may be some 
sort of connection between these figures and Agu Drumba, mentioned above. 

The idea that the messenger par excellence has his home at Shargola, seems to have 
been accepted also by Buddhism, when it entered the village. I found here a stone with 
a rock carving representing Vajra-pani (Phyag-rdor), the constant companion of Buddha 
on Gandh&ra sculptures. This carving is well drenched in oil or ghee, and includes an in¬ 
scription running from top to bottom which gives the name of the'donor, She-rab-zang-po. 
It looks as if it dates from about the 15th century, to judge by the form of its characters. 
Vajra-pani is easily confused with Vajra-sattva; in fact, J&schkee asserts that both are 
generally taken for the same divinity, and thus we find an inscription Oth Badzrastva 
on one of the ancient gdung-rten. This inscription is raised in stucco and appears to be 
older than the Vajra-papi inscription. 

The convent of Shargola is a genuine cave monastery and is probably very old. Its 
former name was apparently Ma-khang, “ Mother hous»* ” This name is found in the 
above-mentioned song of the gdung-rten. It may refer to Srl-Devl (dPal-ldan-lha-mo) 
or her pre-Buddhist equivalent to whom the monastery was evidently dedicated. As it 
was recently renovated, no ancient wall-paintings or images were found in it; but the pre¬ 
sent frescoes were possibly painted in imitation of more ancient ones. I noticed the two 
following pictures: dPal-ldan4ha-mo (§n-Dev!) riding on a male j and Chos-skyong 
Satxa-pa (” Satr&pa, the protector of religion”). Can this be a reminiscence of the 

™ 1 /. A* 8 . A, YoL I* (1881), Put 1, p. 280. 
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famous Satraps of Buddhist India P Ho is shown in the dress of an ancient Tibetan knight, 
mounted on a horse or rkyang, with Are arrows in his quiver. The lama said that S&trapa 
was the brother of Agu D rumba who himself is represented by a stuooo image. 
The latter is depicted in the dress of a Ge-lug-pa lama the order to whioh the monastery 
now belongs. On one of the walls 1 noticed also a modem inscription whioh contained 
a Tibetan calendar. The people of Mulbe assert that the Shargola monastery was built 
by two of their ancient chiefs, Thog-lde-Jo (Tog-lde-jo ?) and Yang-lde-Jo, father and son. 

On the way from Shargola to Kargil, and from Kargil to Dras, 1 was continually on 
the look out for traces of Buddhism, which is said to have been the prevailing religion 
in Purig three or four hundred years ago. But though there were many rook carvings 
representing ibex, or hunting scenes, I could not, even after a long search, find a single 
carving representing a stupa or the Om tnani padme hum formula. Yet, 1 feel sure that 
there were many of them in the old Buddhist times. They were probably all destroyed, 
when KaTgil became Muhammadan. Many boulders there look, indeed, as if they had 
been deprived of their outer coating. 

People told me that there was a rock with a large Buddhist sculpture at dKar-rtse 
in the Suru valley, and that it also contained a Tibetan inscription. I could not, however, 
go there. Another sculpture from Shinggo is found pictured in Drew’s book of travel. 

The Muhammadanism of Purig (Kargil to Dras) is probably closely connected with 
a certain type of Balti Muhammadanism, another type of which appears to be connected 
with that of Kashmir, to judge from the style of its mosques. The Kashmir type is 
found north of Skardo ; and what may be called the Purig type, south of Skardo, and in 
Purig. As Mr. W. M. Gonwav has made a thorough study of this kind of architecture 
we cannot do better than quote his description. Ho says 1 : “ We were now come 
to a country in whioh the mosque type is different from that north of Skardo. The 
Gol mosque may be taken as an example of the change. It is relatively lower and flatter 
than the Shigar Nagyr mosque. Its walls are built of mud. Its roof is oarried on long 
beams transverse to the axis of the building, and each beam is supported on a row of 
columns. There is no emphasized oentral square with four columns round it, and a lan¬ 
tern above, as in the other type. Here the centre is occupied by a column more orna¬ 
mental than the rest, and standing right between the door and the mihrdb. The other 
columns are of all sorts, oblong and polygonal in section. Capital, column, and base 
are carved from one log. There is a portico along the east wall. For external finish 
there is a kind of double corbelled arrangement of beam ends and beams, whore roof and 
walls join. The carving about doors, capitals, and the like, is of a style that was new to 
me. It affects foliation and flowers rather than geometrical designs. Outside the 
mosque, on the east, is meydah, a collection of round walled latrines — numerous, 
obvious and large.” 

On the 6th October, we marched from Kargil to Shimsha Kharbu. On a rode 
between Kargil and Chanigund, in the D&rd district, are several rode earrings whioh 


1 Climbing ami ttftvraUom *» th§ I mr a hor mm , VoJ. If. p. US. 


Plate XLIV. 



b. Rock carvings at Dongga. 
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reminded me of the pre-Buddhist religion of Western Tibet, viz., a swastika and a 
ydni, and several ibex; a little later on, we also found a sun symbol among tlio 
carvings at Chanigund. 1 

On the road from Ohanigund to Shimsha Kharbu, at a place called Uongga, there is 
a boulder which is oovered with many earrings. (Plate XLIV.) The older ones are of a 
yellowish colour, the modern ones are white. Here we actually found carved representa¬ 
tions of stupas, one of the cross • type. Most of the more recent oarvings represent 
ibex, but not scenes of ibex hunting. As I have already pointed out in other articles, 
the ibex is a symbol of fertility according to the pre*Buddhist religion, similar to the 
ram of Lahul. The pre-Buddhist divinities, Kesar, ’aBruguma, etc., are invoked to 
grant children. When one is born, the neighbours make presents of “ flour ibex '* to 
the happy family. I am inclined to think that the many figures of ibex carved on 
the rocks of Ladakh, represent thank-offerings for the birth of children. 

On another boulder at the same site, I found carvings, representing war-like scenes, 
viz., the capture and slaughter of prisoners. They do not look very old and may refer to 
the Pogra war. 

There is an extensive ruin of a castle at Shimsha Kharbu, above the bungalow. 
When I asked the inhabitants, if they knew who built it, they said that it had been the 
property of the Khri Sultans of Sod (near Kargil). The word Khri is not pronounced 
JTA* at Shimsha Kharbu, but Khri. The Dard women here, as well as at Bras, wear high 
caps. We tried to induce one of them to allow herself to be photographed, but were not 
successful. After the long desert journey from Leh to Furig, we hailed with delight 
the first appearance of occasional trees on the road side, during this day's march. The 
mountain sides also oeased to be entirely bare, and showed occasional patches of green 
pasture. 

On the 7th October, we marched from Shimsha Kharbu to Bras, or Hembabs. When 
Moorcroft visited Bras in 1820, he found it to be the joint property of the king of 
Ladakh and a Kashmir Malik, both of whom extracted one rupee annually from 
every household in the Bras valley.* He does not mention the ancient Buddhist stone 
sculptures of Bras at all. They were, however, discovered by Vigne, twenty years later. 
Cunningham says that the images rejireseut females, aud that they are called Jomo, 
4 ‘ nuns." Both statements are wrong. The sculptures represent Bodhisattvas and are 
called Chamba (. Byams-pa, i.e., Maitreya). Cunningham made a copy of one of the in¬ 
scriptions and gives his reading of it. We managed to take Nasik paper impressions 
•of all three inscriptions found on the sculptures, and also photos of the stones. 
The sculptures may bo described as follows:— 

(1) The first stone which is the smallest, shows a map on honebaok, his right hand 
•on the bridle, and his loft hand above his head, probably wielding a sword. This rider 
represents a Bapa {S/cr. rdjdnaka), and has nothing to do with scUi, as was supposed by 
Cunningham* This stone has a very clear Sarada inscription on the reverse. It is the 

* m J Wtkle Hittwiiche Dobvmtmt* von Khalal**, Z. D. M. O., Vol. LXl, p. 683. 

* Moonoroft, Travel*, Vol. II, p. 41. 

* <gr. J. Ph. Vogel, The filsfi of the Panjab Hill*, J. B. A. 1808, p. 689. 

T 
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one which was copied by Cunningham, who was unable to translate it. Pandit Mukund 
Bam of Kashmir who studied our rubbing of it, had, however, no particular difficulty 
in reading and understanding it. The language is Sanskrit, and the inscription records 
the erection of two images, one of Maitreya, and another of Aval6kit&vara, evidently 
the two larger sculptures. 

(2) The second stone is about six feet high. The carving shows a plain Maitreya. 
He wears a three-pointed tiara, and has a rosary in his raised right hand, and a vase in 
his left Three small figures, probably human devotees who reach up to his knees, are 
carved below him, one on his right and the two others on his left. Below them is a 
lotus throne which contains the figures of two lions couchant. To the left of Maitreya’s 
head is carved another very small human figure. To the right of his head is carved a 
§&rad& inscription which is, however, in a very dilapidated condition. 

(3) The third stone is also six feet high, and shows a standing human figure. The 
right hand is raised, and the left hand is probably carrying some object. The head-dress 
has been destroyed. This figure apparently represents Avaldkit&vara. On his right 
and left we see two.female figure which are almost of the same size as the main image. 
They are represented in the “ Indian attitude,” resting on one foot, and holding one 
hand above their heads. They may be taken as representations of the two T&r&s. 
Below the female on Maitreya’s right, we see three small kneeling figures, with their 
hands raised in supplication (Skr. attjali). Below Aval6kite6vara, there is lotus 
throne, with two miniature figures emerging from it. 1 There were probably also 
several small standing figures on both sides of Avalokit^vara, reaching up to his knees} 
but they cannot now be distinguished. On the reverse of this stone, there is a large and 
elaborate carving of a stupa, with thirteen umbrellas on the top. There are also thirteen 
steps helow it leading up to a square in the centre which contains a human figure. 
Above the head of the female figure to the left of Avalokite6vara, we discovered a 
much damaged inscription, partly in Tibetan. All the sculptures seem to date approxi¬ 
mately from the 10th century A.D, 

(4) The fourth sculptured stone stands on the opposite side of the road. The 
carving represents a full-blown lotus flower, as we often find them on the fountain 
tablets of Manchad. But this one was decorated with additional vases on the four 
cardinal points of the wheel. 

According to the chronicles of Ladakh, the ancient boundary between Ladakh and 
Kashmir was at Ln-rtsa, and a “ stone with holes ” was the boundary stone. The 
people of Dras told me that their village was also known by the name of La-rtsa (' Boot 
of the Pass’); but they did not know of such a stone. They also said that, according to 
their belief, the watershed on the Zo-ji Pass was the frontier between the two countries. 
I had to leave Pindi Lai with two assistants at Dias, to wait for better weather. He 
had not been successful in his first attempt at taking rubbings of the inscriptions, 

» It wnu that «m of thete two figure* it kMoling, whtto tho other io otanding ««d oorrioe a lotno-fiowor ao an offor- 
iug in faio right hand. They bear a remarkable reoemblanoe to the two Indo-Scythian donor* in the Tatfnmtaa image of 
the Lahore Muooum. [Ed.] 
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as the wild tore off the moistened paper, as soon as it was kid on the rock. He and 
his companions caught us up at Baital on the other side of the pass, and the Nasik 
paper impressions which he brought along with him, were excellent. 

On the road between Bras and Pandras, on the Tibetan side of the pass, there is a 
boulder, on which a much worn inscription Om mani padme hum can be distinguished. 
This is the only inscription of that kind which I have been able to traoe in the now Mu¬ 
hammadan territory between Sbargola and Kashmir. As is the case with all ancient 
examples of the Om mani padme hum formula, the Pandras inscription also has the d 
and m written separately, while all the more modern inscriptions show d and m com¬ 
bined into one eompound character. 

The Zo-ji Pass is called Du-zhi-la by the Tibetans after a goddess Du-zhi-llia-mo 
(probably Dus-bzhi-lba-mo, “ goddess of the four seasons ”). The following tale is told 
of that deity. Du-zhi-lha-mo was the wife of Naropa. When the latter went to Ladakh, 
he wished to leave her behind, on account of her Kashmiri smell (Che-ri, in full Kha- 
ehe-dri). She was displeased at that, and turned her back towards Ladakh, and her face 
towards Kashmir. This caused Ladakh to dry up, and Kashmir to become fertile. 
People say : “ I wish he had taken her to Ladakh, then it would be as green as Kash¬ 
mir.” And the sudden appearance of the luxuriant vegetation on the Kashmir side 
of the Zo-ji Pass is really an ever fresh and pleasant surprise to the traveller from Ladakh. 
Although during the last two or three days a few scattered trees have made their ap¬ 
pearance on the roadside, a beautifully wooded mountain elope is more than he would ex¬ 
pect to rise before his vision, and yet it is so; for on turning a corner of the excellent 
new road across the pass, green wooded Kashmir suddenly makes its appearance, and 
desert Ladakh remains behind. 

The first typical Kashmiri village on the south side of the Zo-ji Pass, is Sonamarg 
(Golden Meadow). A short distance above the village, there are remains of ancient ram¬ 
parts which were built across the valley. The Tibetans call them La-dvags-rgyal-poi- 
mchibs-ra, “the king of Ladakh's horse-enclosure.” They believe that their ancient 
kings had their horses on this side of the pass. The Kashmiri inhabitants of Sonamarg, 
however, believe that these ramparts are the remains of a Qila' (fort) of a certain Ibra¬ 
him KTAti of Kabul. I may add that the Tibetans call the resthouse of Baital Shing- 
khanff , and the village of Sonamarg, bSod-nanu-ma-lig. 

About a mile above the village of Gund, on the old road, is a rock oovered with 
several ancient and crude carvings of human figures which are believed by the Tibetans 
to represent King Kesar. They remind one of those put up in commemoration of the 
dead in Manchad and Lahnl. How these carvings of human beings (about eight), came 
to be connected with King Kesar, I do not know. On the same rock we found also sun 
symbols, for instance, wheels with eight spikes. 

In tirlnagar, the capital of Kashmir, I was particularly interested in all those places 
which are connected with Rifichan Bhb& the Tibetan (Ladakhi) king of Kashmir (circa 
1319—1828 A.D.). As is stated by Sir Walter Lawrence in his book on Kashmir, 1 

r 2 


* ValUy Ktukwtir, p. ISO. 
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Bain chan Shuh (Rifichan Bhutt) built the Jami* mosque of Srinagar. I went there on 
the 18th October, two days after our arrival. The priests said, they knew for certain 
that the mosque was built by Sikandar But-sbikan, a statement which agrees with Mr. 
Nicholls’ reading of the inscription. When they understood that I was particularly 
interested in Rniucban Shah, they told me that he was the founder of the Awwai Masjid 
“ The first Mosque ” in Mahar&j-Ganj. We therefore visited the latter which is also 
generally known as Bindan Shah Masjid. (Plate XLV, a). It is a small, insignificant 
building, and cannot be compared with the beautiful, later mosques of Srinagar. It 
is empty, has not even a minaret on its roof, and the walls have lost their coating of white¬ 
wash. I could not discover in it any kind of works of -art. Formerly there had been 
a stone slab which was inscribed witb non-Arabic characters, said to have been a kind 
of Sfistrl, which designation may stand for &arada or Tibetan. 1 About twenty years 
ago, so I was lold, a European carried off the inscribed slab and took it to England. As 
this gentleman did not leave bis address, there is not much chanue of rediscovering this 
important record. However, a Persian translation of the inscription has apparently 
been preserved in Haidar Malik’s Persian History of Kashmir. It runs thus: “ My 
friend for the sake of gaiety has become the observed of observers ! His face claimed 
Islam and his hair adorned Paganism. He controls both Paganism and Islam, and takes 
interest in beth.” From this inscription it follows, that ltiftchan Bhotl had become only 
half Muhammadan. 

Pandit Mukund Ram Shastri says that there is another stone, at or near the Jami’ 
Mosque, lying on its face, which also has a non-Arabio inscription. The Muhammadan 
priests, however, would not allow him to examine it. 

The Awwai Masjid is. according to popular tradition, the oldest masque of Srinagar 
and people assert that thousands of Hindus were hero converted to Islam. Pandit 
Mukund Ram Shastri told us Rificlian Bho^i’s story, exactly as it is given in Sir Waltor 
Lawrence’s “ Valley of Kashmir.” When I asked him how he came to know it, he said 
ho had read it in the Bajataranginl. He could not, however, produce a passage in that 
book which contained more than Pandit Daya Ram Sahni’s translation of the account of 
It iflehnua’s reign. 1 He provided me, with extracts from two Persian chronicles which 
describe the same times, viz., Haidar Malik’s chronicle, and the “History of Azmi.” 
In both these chronicles it is plainly stated that Rinchan Shah built also the shrine 
called Bulbul Lankar, besides the mosque. 

This shrine is situated only a few steps from the Aww'al Mosque. It is a comparatively 
plain sanctuary. The fresco flower ornaments on its walls seem to be of more recent date. 
People assert that it was built in Rainchan Shah’s time, and everybody here knows of the 
f riendship between king Rainchan Shah and the priest Bulbul. It is interesting that this 
Bulbul has also found his way into Ladakhi folklore, where he is mentioned in the “ Song 
of the Bodro Masjid of Srinagar.” The Ladakhi poet who wrote this song in times gone 
by, must have known of the Ladakhi origin of the Kashmir king Rifiehana. Bodro 

-... . . — i— — -*---——* 

' S&itri i« a term common!) med in Northern India to deeignate Nigart. [Ed.] 

5 /*</. Ant . Vol. XXXVII, pit. 181 ft. 
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means “Tibetan” and the Ladakhis, therefore, called Riftchan's mosque “The Tibetan 
Mosque.” 

Only a short distance from Bulbul Lankar, people showed us the “grave of l'imlan 
Shah.” It is indicated by a plain stone without an inscription, a little larger than the 
tombstones of ordinary people. It is surrounded by a low stone wall on all four sides, 
and rose bushes have been planted inside the enclosure (Plate XLV, b). 

There are many rumours among the Ladakhis about another Bodro Masjid (Tibetan 
Mosque) at Srinagar. They say that it was an old Buddhist temple which was convert¬ 
ed into a mosque several centuries ago, and that pictures of Buddhist saints are traceable 
under its whitewash. Popular tradition has connected this mosque with Naropa and 
calls it Na-ro-pai-thsogs-khang, “ Naropa’s Assembly Hall.” Of this Bodro Masjid, it is 
asserted that it is situated below the Hari Parbat or castle hill of Srinagar ; but although 
we triod our best to find it, wo were not successful. In the course of our researches we 
were taken to another very insignificant little mosque outside the town, at Idka (IdgAh) 
which did not appear to be very old. This little mosque was also called Bodro Masjid by 
the Kashmiris. It may have been crock'd on the site of a former mosque which was 
more worthy of the name; but the real Bodro Masjid with the Buddhist pictures below 
its whitewash still remains to be discovered. 

The Ladakhis regard the Takit-i-Sulaiman, the hill overlooking Srinagar, as the 
foi'mer abode of Padma-sambhavn, and have legends connected with him. Padma-sam- 
bliava is supposed to have lived in the present stone temple on the top of the hill, which 
is believed to have been his hermitage. They called the hill Piispa nri, 1 and say 
that the hermit once saw seven magicians perform miracles on the surface of the lake 
which then covered the Kashmir valley. lie threw a handful of barley over them 
and thus prevented their escape; for according to Tibetan belief, spirits can be arrested 
by throwing barley at thorn. He kept thorn in his service, and the present inhabitants 
of Kashmir are descended from them. The works of art executed by the Kashmiris 
are like the work of magicians in the eyes of the Ladakhis. 

At Srinagar I enjoyed the hospitality of the two doctors Neve, well known as 
medical missionaries and explorers. In their house, I also made the acquaintance of 
Dr, Longstaff who had just returned from a most successful expedition along the frontier 
of Ladakh and Turkestan. The results of this expedition, viz., the discovery of the 
largest glacier, and of one of the highest mountain peaks in the Himalayas, are now being 
published in various geographical journals. It was a great treat for me to be able to 
discuss a number of geographical questions, regarding Tibet, with this experienced 
geographer. It was also encouraging to meet here with Sir Francis Younghusband’s 
interest in our work and achievements. 

As Pindi Lai belonged to Dr. Spooner’s establishment we travelled first to Peshftwar. 
to divide our office equipment between the Peshawar and the Simla offices. After a few 
ideal days, spent under the hospitable roof of the discoverer of the “ Buddha's relics,” we 
reached Simla safely on the 11th of November. 

1 The origin*) name was QipUdri. Of. Stein RijataraAgini, Vol. 1, p. 51, note 341. 
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APPENDIX A. 

LIST OP ANTIQUITIES ACQUIRED BY DR. FRANCKE IN INDIAN TIBET. 

I.—Bkitish Government Collection. 

{Preserved in Indian Museum, Calcutta.) 


1. Tablet of uoburnt clay showing a seated Buddha with two standing Bddhisattvas, surrounded by 
many small ttipat (29). Inscription in late Gupta : Ti dkarm/t, Prom Khalatse, Ladakh. (6 by 
44 inches.) 

2. Ditto. 

3. Tablet of unburst clay showing a Buddha in Vajrft«ana, seated in an ornamental arch decorated 
with a n i m a l s. Below him a carpet with the wheel. From Nubra, Ladakh. (2} by 2} inches.) 

4. Tablet of unburnt grey elay, showing Sadavara (bDe-mchog) standing (three or four faces, 
twelve arms, with his Sakti) lower portion broken. From Chang, Bashahr. (2f by 2 inches.) 

5. Tablet of unburnt grey clay, showing Sadivara (bDe-mchog) seated. (Three faces, ten arms) 
with his &akti. From Chang, Bashahr, (21 by 2| inches.) 

6. Tablet of unburnt clay, showing six Buddhist deities, lower row probably AvalOkiteavara with 
two Tfcrfts, upper row Maitrftya (?) in the middle, on his right Vajrap&pi, on his left Mafijutri. 
From Nako, Bashahr. (21 by 2f inches.) 

7. Ditto, 

b. Ditto. 

9. Tablet of unburntday, showing Vajrap&ni in hiB wrathful form. From Nako, Bashahr. (If 
by If inches.) 

10. Tablet of unburnt red clay, showing a Bddhisattva seated on lotus, perhaps Padmapftni, 
four arms, one with lotus. Excellent finish. From Nubra, l^adakh, (2f by 2 indies.) 

11. Tablet of unburnt clay, gaily coloured, showing Tftri. From Leh. (1 by f inch.) 

12. Tablet of unburnt clay, showing seated Manjusri. Inscription ; T9 dkarna, in Indian characters 
of the 9th century. From Skara, near Leh. (2f by 2 inches.) 

13. Tablet of burnt clay, showing bTsongkhapa with book seated with three disciples, two, with 
books sitting to his right, and one standing to his left. Two piles of books in background. Coloured 
red and gold ; lower part broken off. On border Tibetan inscription : dge “ virtue/’ From Leh. 
(2 by 2f inches.) 

14. Tablet of unburnt clay, showing a lama seated in European fashion, believed to be lama 
Pha-dam-pa sangs-rgyas. Possibly it is MaitrGya. From Leh. (8 by 2f inches.) 

16. Tablet of burnt clay, showing Pebar, standing on a corpse. Gaily coloured, round shape. Said 
to contain a relic of Buddha. Seal on reverse. Bought in L*h, came from Lhasa. (H by If niches.) 

16. Tablet of unburst grey elay, showing Avatokittivaru with eight anna and eleven heads, 

standing. From Id, Bashahr. by 3f inohes.) 

17. Tablet of nnbomt day, shewing effigy of dips. Inscription Ti dkarm/t in Indian characters of 

9th century. From Skars, near Leh. (2 by If inohes.) 
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IN. Tablet of unburnt clay, painted white, showing stupa in the centre, and an inscription in 
twenty -seven lines, apparently in anoient N&gari characters, but no longer legible. From Sabu, Ladakh. 
(8$ by SJ inches.) 

19. Same as No. 17. 

'20. Tablet of unburnt day, painted white, showing Padmapini. From Nako (?), Bashabr. (If by 
ljj inches.) 

21. Tablet of unburnt clay, painted white, showing Padmap&ni. Traces of Tibetan inscription, 
fiarang, Bashabr. (If by If inches.) 

22. Ditto. 

23 . Tablet of unburnt clay, showing Buddha seated in the earth-touching attitude ( Bhumisparia - 

mudra). From Nako, Bashahr. (1| by If inches.) ' 

24. Tablet of unburnt clay, showing Vajcadhara (rDo-rje-’achhang) seated on a lotus. From 
Rarang, Bashahr. (2 by If inches.) 

25. Miniature stupa of unburnt clay. From Karang, Bashahr. (If by If inches.) 

2(5. Ditto. 

27. Miniature stupa of unburnt clay, painted white. From Nubra, Ladakh. (If by f inch.) 

28. Fragment of stucco, showing central figure of Buddha (?) seated on lotus, and three smaller 
figures of Bodhisattvas (?) each seated on a lotus. Coloured, badly damaged. From Nyoma, Ladakh. 
Dr. Shawe’s collection. (5f by 4 inches.) 

29. Wooden figure of a standing BOdhisattva. Black wood, traces of gold bronze, five-pointed 
crown, lotus throne, right hand pointing to the ground, left arm bent and hand pointing upwards. 
Bought at Leh. (3f by 1 inch.) 

30. Carved piece of black wood pierced at one end. Carvings on one side. One representing a 
pyramidal stupa, the other a seated Bnddha in BhumisparfamudrS . Found at the ruined site of the 
bKa-blon’s house at Leh. (2f by 1 inch.) 

31. Bronze statuette of a standing lama (?). His hands folded. The object which he held in his 
hands is broken off, as is his head. Purchased at Leh, and asserted to come from Khotan. (8} by 
If inches.) 

32. Fragment of a oopper pot, ornament of double vajra. Inscription rgyal-sfas-dbaug-gsing 
dbang-po. Found on top of rNamrgyal rttemo hill, Leh. (4 by If inches.) 

33. Hammer, used at the lama dances. Tibetan name : rDorje tkoba, on account of the rDorje 
{vajra) ornaments. Bought at Leh. (84f by 7f inches.) 

34. Hatchet, used at the lama danoes. Tibetan name Cku-$rin-poi4ce. The ulade proceeding from 
a mascara’s mouth. Purchased at Leh. (27 by 9f inches.) 

35. Iron book, used at the lama dances. Tibetan name Zorba. Purchased at Leh. (211 by 5f 
inches.) 

36. Trumpet made of a human thigh bone, used at the lama dances. Tibetan name rKang dung. 
Purchased at Leh. (12| by 2f inches.) 

37. Wooden mask, ancient type, used at the lama dances. Tibetan name Bag, Found in the 
godowtt at Nako, Bashahr, and purchased. (7f by 74 inohes.) 

38. Iron head ornament of women, ornamented with eight lotus-petals, brass-plated and set with 
turquoises. Tibetan name Kyir-Kyir. Found near ancient graves at Skara, near Leh. (3} by 8f inches.) 

39. Ancient wooden head-ornament of females, worn os the crown of the head, as in Lahul, set 
with Indian seeds and turquoises, four incisions. Found at sBalu-mkhar, near Kha l a t se. (If by 1} 
inches.) 

40. Silver head-ornament of females, worn on the crown of the head called mehod Jehung. Found 

in Byangthaug. (If by 1| inohes.) " , 
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41. Shell button with black indeed ornament of eight forked spikes, pierced in the middle. Tibetan 
name Dung char. Said to have been worn by ancient Dards. Found at Klialatse. (1 by 14 inches.) 

42. Ancient cross of iron and bronze, hollow inside. Ornaments of double spirals at the ends of 
its beams. Said to have been excavated near mThsomo Kiri. (2 by 1J inches.) 

43. String of sixteen beads, fourteen of shell, one of yellow material, and one coral, the latter broken. 
The shell beads cir. } inch in diameter. Said to have been found in a ruined m chod-rten near LeV 

44. String of five beads, three of bone, excavated at Khalatse, one of mother-of-pearl colouiun glass 
from ancient grave at Leh j one of crystal found at.Skinding near Khalatse (diameter f to f inch.) 

45. Old stone lamp, plain, without handle. Tibetan name rRyongtse. From Khalatse. (5 by 8| 
inches.) 

46. Stone lamp, plain, with handle. Tibetan name rKyongtee. From Khalatse. (7 by S| inches.) 

47. Stone lamp, with ornaments and handle. Tibetan name rKyongtte. From Khalatse. (5} by 
2} inches.) 

46. Old stone axe, blunt, used for breaking wood. Tibetan name Kalam. From Spiti. (7 by 6| 
inches.) 

49. Old stone axe, blunt, used for breaking wood. Tibetan name Kalam. From Shibke, Tibet. (4 
by 44 inches.) 

50. Stone tobacco bowl, of a hukka. Tibetan name Trob. From K halatse. (2} by If inches ) 

51. Stone charm. The charm to be written on it with chalk. Hole for string. From Dard Castle, 
Khalatse. (2| by 2} inches.) 

52. Stone charm. The charm to be written on it with chalk. Hole for string. From sBalu-mkbar 
near Khalatse. (2} by 2} inches.) 

53. Stone of cylindrical shape, perhaps used as a hammer, or a handle. From Khalatse. (2$ by 1$ 
inches.) 

54. Fragment of a stone lamp {rKyongtte) ornamented with band of foiiage. Found in a Dard 
grave, at Khalatse. (5} by 1} inches.) 

55. Stone axe, to be used without a handle, with a hollow' for the thumb. Had a sharp edge. 
Found at sBalu-mkhar, near Khalatse. (5 by 4 inches.) 

56. Stone knife, handle missing. Tibetan name rDo-gri. From Skinding, near Khalatse. (13} 
by 1} inches.) 

57. Ancient bone knife, without handle. Found at sB&iu-mkh&r, near Khalatse. (4} by 1} 
inches.) 

58. Two stone needles (genuineness doubtful) 4} and 3f inches long. Both broken. From Khalatse. 

59. Stone inkpot, pierced in the bottom. From Khalatse. (2} by 2 inches.) 

60. Ammonite which was worshipped in the house of lama Ngorub Tungtog of sNam-rgya and was 
bathed in butter. Tibetan name Norbu yang kkyil [dbyang (?) digit]. From sNamrgya, Bashahr. 
(8 by 2} inches.) 

61. Spindle whorl, made of burnt clay, ornamented with impressed lines, broken. Tibetan name 
Pkanglo. From Khalatse. Found at sBalu-mkhar. (3} by 3} inches.) 

62. Spindle whorl, made of stone. Tibetan name Pkanglo. From Khalatse. Found at 'aBrogpai- 
mkhar. (If by 1} inches.) 

38. Tibetan silver ooin, called Nag-tang, coined in 1722 A.D. by Ranjit Malta Deva, of Bhatgaon, 
for Tibet Purchased at Leh. 

34. Three early Muhammadan coins from Turkestan. Compare Dr. Stein, Ancient K ho tan, Plate 
XC, No. 43. Purchased at Leh, cams from Khotsn. 

38. Fruit of Trapa natam, collected by the Tibetans in Lake llawalsa, Man<ji. They call the 
fruit mTkto padnaeangyi tbyin rlabt. From Rawalsar. 

Q 
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60. Sherd of ancient pottery with linear impressed ornaments. Found at Kalagtrung castle, Poo, 
Bashahr. (2i l»y 1| inches). 

67. Sherd of ancient hand-made pottery with linear impressed ornament. Found at Kalagtrung 
castle, Poo, Bashahr. (S£ by 24 inches.) 

OS. Sherd of ancient hand-made pottery, handle, with ornament of impressed lines. From jttragnag 
mkhar, Khalatse. (4 by 3 inches.) 

69. Sherd of ancient pottery, handle, plain. From Khalatse. (5 by 3 inches.) 

70. Tibetan drill, made of wood and a string, with an iron point. Tibetan name aGiri. From 
Shibke, Tibet. (10 by 7£ by lli inches.) 

71. Tibetan scales (for weighing) consisting of a stick with marks, a bag of cloth, and a weight of 
stone in a bag, Tibetan name Nyagu, phordo. From Sbibke, Tibet. Length of stick 231 inches. 

72. Tibetan writing tablet, made of wood, consisting of two boards, one showing woodcarving of 
amslika ornament. Tibetan name xcuntra. From Khalatse. (14| by 21 inch.) 

73. Tibetan cup of wood, with iron ring. Tibetan name Kore or Lahorgyi Kore t “cup of Lahore." 
From Khalatse. (t by 2 inches.) 

7 k Tibetan lock and key, of iron. Tibetan name Kulig. From Leh. (If by 1$ inches and 8 
inches.) 

75. Iron hoe and hammer, broken. Tibetan name Togtse. Found at Dard castle, Skinding valley, 
near Khalatse. (41 by If inches.) 

76. Iron lienholder case, with incised foliage ornaments. Tibetan name Myug rogs. Found in 
Byangthang, Tibet. (30 by $ inches.) 

77. Iron spoon, incised with foliage ornament. Tibetan name Thurmangs. Found at sLas, Skam- 
lung, Khalatse. (5x14 inches.) 

78. Pills, made of the Dalai Lama's excrement. Purchased at Khalatse, Ladakh. 

79. Sieve cup of copper leaf with brass trimmings, was found filled with grain. Found in ruined 
atvpA, at Skara, near Leh. (34 by 2 inches.) 

II.— Kashmir State Collection. 

(Preserved in JPratap Singh Museum , Srinagar.) 

1. Coloured tablet figure of Mafijuiri (*aJams-dpal) seated, fragmentary (tj inches high, 84 inches 
broad). Burnt clay. From Basgo, Ladakh. 

2. Coloured tablet with figure of bTsongkhapa, seated on lotus throne (3f inches high, 2f inches 
broad). Burnt clay. From Leh. 

8. Coloured round seal (3} inches diameter). Burnt clay. From Basgo, Ladakh. 

4. Coloured tablet with figure of Tftri ( sGrol-ma) seated in varamndrS, painted gold (4 inches 
high, 2J inches broad). Burnt clay. From Tar, Ladakh. 

5. The same, a little damaged. 

G. Tablet of burnt clay showing seated Buddha under arch with sf&paa, and two monks, probably his 
chief disciples, Maudgalyayana and S&riputra, standing oh his right and left (If inches high, 1J inches 
broad). From Tar, Ladakh. 

7. Tablet of burnt clay showing seated figure of a Bddhisatfva, probably Vajrapfipi (Pbyag-rdor) 
(2 inches high, If inches broad). From Leh. 

8. Tablet of black burnt clay, showing a seated Tfirt (sGrol-mi) (14 inches high, If inches broad). 
Inscription in Tibetan characters, indistinct. 04* dvare d... .etvare thitt a. From Leh. 

9. Tablet of burnt olay, showing seated Buddha-like figure', damaged, painted white (2 inches high, 
1| inches broad). Inscription in Tibetan characters 04* a A*tiit,on reverse. From Leh. 
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10. Tablet of unburst clay, showing bTsongkhapa seated on a lotos-throne between two disciples 
standing on each side holding a flower with a sword and book respectively (2} inches high, 2J inches 
broad). From Leh. 

11. Tablet of nnbnrnt clay showing bTsongkbapa seated with book and sword as in No. 10 (2 
inches high, If inches broad). From sNyemo, Ladakh. 

12. Tablet of nnburnt clay showing a lama seated in European fashion ; believed to be Pha dam-pa- 
sangs-rgyas. Possibly MsitrCya. (8 inches high, 2f inches broad.) From Leh. 

18. Tablet of nnbnrnt clay showing a four-armed, seated Maitrtya (Byams-pa) with lotns and bowl 
and with a stupa on his head. Inscription in Tibetan characters : first Ob mani padme hub ; then the 
D dkarma formula, rest indistinot, then Ob a hub. (2f inches high, inches broad.) From Lihir. 

14. Head of a stucco figurine of a Bodhisattva coloured. Traces of colour. From Leh. (1$ by 
2 inches.) 

35. Tablet of unhumt clay, showing T&ri (sGiol-ina) seated. From Thugsrje chenpo in Rubshu. 
(2 by 2 inches). 

10. Same ns No. 11, I nit showing traces of a Tibetan inscription. Inscription. brang po la 

nano. From sNycmo, Ladakh. 

17. Tablet of unbnrnt clay, showing Sarhvara (bDe-mchog) with his §akti (three or four faces, 
twelve arms). From Leh. (31 by 24 inches.) 

18. Tablet of nnburnt clay, showing Vajrapfctii (Pbyag-dor), in his wrathful form, with six arms 
three faces, trampling on two corpses. From Leh. (3J by 2j inches.) 

19. Tablet of nnburnt clay, showing Matijusri. Inscription in Tibetan characters indistinct. From 
Leh. (21 by 2 inches.) 

20. Tablet of nnburnt clay, painted yellow, showing Buddha Beated in hhumitparfa. From Leh. 
(If by 1 inch.) 

21. Tablet of nnburnt clay, showing Tari, same as No. 15. From Rubshu. 

22. Tablet of unburnt clay, showing indistinct Bodhisattva, probably Avalokitesvara with two lotuB 
flowers. Tibetan inscription. Ob a hum. From Thugsrje chenpo, Jlubthu. (11 by If inches.) 

23. Ditto. 

24. Ditto. 

2t>. Miniature stupa of unburnt clay with eight little stupas in relief. Inscription Yi dkarma in 
Nigari characters of llth century. From Spithug, Ladakh. (4 by 3 inches.) 

26. Miniature stupa of unburnt red clay. Inscription 1’S dkarma in Tibetan characters. From 
rtrjra, Ladakh. (34 by 24 inches.) 

27. Miniature stupa of unburnt clay. Inscription in uoknowu characters, possibly kind of ancient 
Nftgari. From Leh. (2 by 14 inches.) 

23. Miniature stupa of unburnt red clay with eight little stupas in relief. Inscription indistinct, 
apparently the Ye dharms formula, in Tibetan or Gupta characters. From rGya, Ladakh. (14 by 
I inch.) 

29. Ditto. 

30. Ditto. 

31. Tablet of unburnt clay, showing Manjusri ('aJams-dpal) seated with sword and book. Inscription 
Yi dhamtt in Indian characters of circa 800-900 A.D. From rGya. by 2 inches.) 

82. Ditto. 

33. Tablet of unburnt clay showing Bodhisattva (Maitreya ?) seated with lotus, book and stupa. 
Inscription lit diamit in ancient Tibetan characters. From rGya, Ladakh. (2J by 2 inches) 

14 Ditto. 

85. T)itto 4 Red elay tablet, similar to Nos. 33 and 34, but book omitted. 
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3ti. Tablet.of unburut red clay, showing Vajradbara (r Do-rje- J acbang) seated, Tibetan inscription 
Om a hum. From rGya, Ladakh. (1J by 1} inchea.) 

37. Tablet of uubnrot i'ed clay, showing Buddha seated in bkumisparfa. From rGya, Ladakh. 
(If by 1$ inches.) 

Tablet of unburnt red clay, showing wrathful form of Vajrapdni (Pbyag-rdor) (two arms only). 
From rGya, Ladakh. (If by lj inohes.) 

39. Tablet of unburnt clay coloured red, showing two small and one large stupa, the latter of the 
ladder type. Inscription indistinct. Apparently the Ye dharma formula in old Tibetan or Gupta 
characters. From Staglung, Ladakh. (2f x 2f inches.) 

40. Tablet of unburnt clay painted red, showing two small and one larger stupa, the latter of the 
ladder type. Inscription quite indistinct. From Staglung, Ladakh. (2f by 2f inches.) 

41 . Tablet of unburnt clay, painted red showing nine stupas irftwo rows. Inscription quite indis> 
tinct. From Staglung, Ladakh. (3 by 3 inches.) 

42. Tablet of unburnt clay, painted red, showing two small and one large stupa , the latter of the 
ladder type. Inscription : The le dharms, formula in ancient Tibetan characters. From Staglung, 
Ladakh. (3$ by 3f inches.) 

43. Tablet of unburnt clay, showiug five stupas, below them inscription of the Yi dharma formula in 
ancient Tibetan characters. From Skara, near Leh. (3 by 2 inches.) 

44 . Tablet of unburnt clay, showing two small and one large stupa, the latter of the ladder type. 
Inscription of the le d harms formula in ancient Sarada, circa 10th century. From Skara, near Leh, 

2f by 2f inches.) 

45. Tablet of unburnt clay, showing one stupa of the ladder type. Inscription Ye dharma formula 
in ancient 6arad&. From Skara, near Leh. (2$ by 2£ inches.) 

46. Tablet of unburnt clay, showing one stupa. Inscription very indistinct, probably the Yi 
dharms formula. From Skara, near Leh. (2f by 2f inches.) 

47. Tablet of unburnt clay, showing ten stupas. Inscription Ye dharma in ancient Tibetan 
characters. From Skara, near Leh. (2$ x 2| inches.) 

48. Tablet of unburnt clay, showing one stupa. Inscription Ye dharma in Saradft characters. From 
Skara near Leh. (3| by 2£ inches.) 

49. Tablet of unburnt clay, showing eleven stupas. Inscription indistinct, probably the Ye dharma 
formula. From Skara near Leh. (If by 2 inches.) 

50. Tablet of unburnt clay showing one stupa of the ladder type. Inscription Ye dharma in &ftrad& 
of about the 11th century. From rGyamtbsa, near Leh. (H by If inches.) 

51. Tablet of unburnt red clay showing two small and one large stupa,. the latter of the ladder type 
and two lotus flowers. Inscription the Ye dharma formula in 6&radi. From Basgo, Ladakh. (8 by 
inches.) 

52. Ditto. 

53. Tablet of unburnt clay showing two small and one large stupa. Inscription Yi dharma in 
ancient Tibetan characters. From rGya (?). (If by If inches,) 

54. Tablet of unburnt red clay showing one stupa. Inscription Ye dharma in ancient N&garf of 
abput the 9th century. From rGya, Ladakh. (3f by 1£ inches.) 

55. Tablet of unburnt red clay, showing two smaller and one larger stupa. Inscription Yi dharma 
in early Niger i of about the 9th century. From rGya. (1* by If inches.) 

50, Tablet of unburnt clay, painted red, showing one stupa. Inscription J? dharma, in late Gupta. 
Half broken off. From Phuga, Rubshn. (2 by 1$ inches.) 

67 - Tablet of nnburat red clay showing three stupas. Inscription Yi dharma in ancient Tibetan 
characters. Broken. From rGya, Ladakh. (If by l£ inches.) 
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57a. Tablet of unburnt clay, showing effigy of ttitpa. Inscription Yg dhams. in Indian characters 
uf the Oth century. Prom Skara, near Leh. (2 by 1| inches.) 

58. Ancient sherd of pottery from Alcbi mkhar-gog with dark red designs. (4 by 2 \ inches.) 


59. 

Ditto. 

ditto. 

(34 by 14 inches.) 

60. 

Ditto. 

ditto. 

(24 by 1 4 inches.) 

61. 

Ditto. 

ditto. 

(2} by 2f inches.) 

62. 

Ditto. 

ditto. 

(2f by 1 $ inches.) 

68. 

Ditto. 

ditto. 

(If by 34 inches.) 

64. 

Ditto. 

ditto. 

(24 by 1} inches.) 

65. 

Ditto. 

ditto. 

(2| by 1} inches.) 

66. 

Ditto. 

ditto. 

(24 by 14 inches.) 

67. 

Ditto. 

ditto. 

(2 by 14 inches.) 

68. 

Ditto. 

ditto. 

(14 by 4 inch.) 


69. Bronze button from ancient grave, Leh, spiral ornament. (2 by 2$ inches.) 

70. Bronze pendant from same place, circular ornament. (24 by 7} inches.) 

71. Bronze buttons, four combined, from Bame place, circular ornament. (14 by 14 inches.) 

72. Bronze seal (?) from same place, cross liues and dot ornament. (1| by 1J- inches.) 

78. Two bronze beads, from same place. (| by 4 inch.) 

74. Bell-like pendant, from same place. (1 by £ inch.) 

75. Bone tube from Waka castle. (3 by $ inch.) 

76. Bronze button from ancient grave, Leh, broken, flower ornament (?) (14 by 1J inches.) 

77. Bronze button, from same place, broken, star ornament. (14 by 14 inches.) 

78. Coloured glass head from grave at Leh. 
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APPENDIX B. 

LIST OF MANUSCRIPTS AND WOOD-PRINTS ACQUIRED BY DR. FRANCKS 

IN INDIAN TIBET. 

I. Literature. 

(a) Books obtained chiefly in Ladakh. 

1. Shar-rgan-gyi-glu-bzhugs-so, The Songs of the Shar-rgan festival, from Poo (sPu). Copied 
from a MS. at Poo by bsKal-bzang. 29 ps. S°. 

2. The same, translated into ordinary Tibetan, by bsKal-bzang. 

8. Bod-rgya-nag-rgya-gar-rnams-kyi rgyal-rabs-bzhugB-so, History of Tibet, China, and India 
copied from the great rGyal-rabs of Khalatse by bZod-pa-phun-thsogs. 96 ps. foolscap. 

4. Ka-dros-chos-sder (bKa-gros-chos-gter), a small tract in Skrt. and Tibetan, extracted from a 
mchod-rten at Cbemre and sold to us. On p. 1, it is stated to be a Sftstra (bstan-chos) composed by 
King Srong-btsan-sgam-po and two monks, viz., Nam-Khai-snying-po, and Atsar (Ac&rya) Nag-po 
and sent to Nga-ris (Western Tibet). 1+x 8$ cm. 

5. Photographic reproduction of No. Or. 6688, sheet 84 to 72 of L-MS. of the La-dvags-rgyal- 
rabs. From British Museum, London 22 x 16^ cm. 

6. Bod-sa-gzhi-chag-rabs, Origin of the world, from the A-MS. of the La-dvags-rgyal-iabs, copied 
by Joseph Thse-brtan of Leh. 13 ps. foolscap. 

7. La-dvags-rgyal-rabs, Chapter VIII, (from bDe-ldan-rnam-rgyal to Thse-dpal-rnam-rgyal), copied 
from B-M8. in the possession of Tsandan Munsbi, Leh, by Joseph Thse-brtan, Leh. 12 ps. foolscap. 

8. La-dvags-rgyal-rabs, Chapter VIII, copied from C-MS. in the possession of Munshi dPal-rgyas, 
Leh, by Joseph Thse-brtan, Leh. 5 ps. foolscap. 

9. Dzam-mu-ma-ha-ra-dza-gu-l&b-siDg-gi-dmag-mis-la-dvags-dang-bod-la-dmag-btang-bai-lo-rgyua- 
bzhugs-so, History of the Dogra war, copied from C-MS. of the La-dvags-rgyal-rabs in the possession 
of Munshi dPal-rgyas, Leh, by Joseph Thse-brtan, Leh. 7 ps. foolscap. 

10. La-dvags-la-ma-ha-ra-ja-gu-lab-sing-gis-mnga-mdzad-pa-nas-phyin-gyi-lo-rgyus-bzhugs-so, His¬ 
tory of Ladakh after the Dogra war, copied from C-MS. of the La-dvags-rgyal-rabs in the possession 
of Munshi dPal-rgyas, Leh. by Joseph Thse-brtan of Leh. 10 ps. foolscap. 

11. bZang-Kar-chags-thsul-gyi-lo-rgyus, History of the origin of Zangs-dKar, copied from a MS 
in possession of the chiefs of sTista, by bZod-pa-bde-chen of Kyelang. One sheet of Tibetan paper, 62 
by 58 cm. Writing on one side only. 

12. gCig-tan-gyi-jo-rabs-ni, History of the chiefs of gCig-tan. The original being lost, the history 
was taken down according to the dictation of the present ex-chief of gCig-tan by Munshi Ye-shes-rig- 
'adzin of Khalatse. One sheet, 59 by 22j| cm. 

18. Kha-]a-tse-pa-me-me-thse-b6tan-gyis-bsbad-pai-th&-dmag-gi-]o-rgyus-bzhugs-so, Joseph Thse- 
brtan's history of the Dogra war. Lithographic print from Leh Mission Press, 1903. 16 ps. S°. 

14. Chronicles of the chiefs of Kolong-Lahul, in Urdu, copied from the original in the posses¬ 
sion of Chief Amar Chand of Kolong, by bZod-pa-bde-chen, Kyelang. Small book in ootavo. 

15. Genealogical tree of the chiefs of Kolong, Lahul, in Tibetan, copied from a one-sheet manu¬ 
script in the possession of Chief Amar Cband of Kolong, by hZod-pa-bde-chen of Kyelang. One sheet 
octavo with two additions. 

16. Genealogical tree of the Chiefs of Barbog, Lahul, in Tibetan, copied from a one-sheet manu¬ 
script in possession of the Barbog chiefs by bZod-pa-bde-chen of Kyelang. One sheet, 15 by 19 cm. 
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17. gS^r-gji-me-long-zhes-pai-rgyal-rabs-bzhugB-so, The chronicles of Tinan, in Tibetan, copied 
from a manuscript in possession of the chiefs of Tinan by bZod-pa-bde-chen of Kyelang. One sheet of 
Tibetan paper. 45 by 224 cm. 

18. Genealogical tree of the chiefs of Tinan, oopied from a one-sheet manuscript in possession of the 
chiefs of Tinan by bZod-pa-bde-ohen of Kyelang. One sheet, 264 by 214 cm. 

19. gSar-gzugs-'agyur-thor-bu-mi-'adra-ba-yin, Introduction to the Tibeto-Mongolian alphabet, 
copied from a one-sheet block-print from Leb by Munsbi Ye-shes-rig-’adzin of KkalatBe, one-sheet 
foolscap. 

20. Nyo-pas-sgo-la-btang-ces-kyi-glu-yin, Marriage-songs from Tagmacig, copied from an original 
MS. at Tagmacig by Munshi Ye-ahes-rig-'adzin of Kbalatse. 74 ps. 4°. 

21. gSung-don-bzhin-yung-'agrung-dgon-gyi-phvag-rabs, Tibetan MS. “the mahatmya of Lama- 
yuru,” one sheet of Tibetan paper, 244 by 26 cm. Copied by bsTan-'adzin-cbal-'abyor of Leh. 

22. Om-sbarsti-siddham-dpag-kyid-chos-khor-lha-sai-zhmg-mkhams-'adir, etc., Tibetan MS. “the 
treaty between Lhasa and Bashahr." Copied by Lobzang of Poo, from a MS. in the hands of the 
rDzong-dpon of Tsapamng. One sheet of Tibetan paper, 57 by 4*4 cm. 

23. The same, copied by Hira of sNam-rgya from a MS. in his own possession, one sheet, 554 l>y 
834 cm. 

24. History of Rainehan Shah, from Azmi's History of Kashmir. Copied from a Persian MS. 4 ps. 
foolscap. English translation appended. 

26. History of Rainehan Shah, from Malvi Haider Malik's History of Kashmir. Copied from 
a Persian MS., foolscap. English translation appended. 

26. ITang-dmag, the war against ITang, copied from MS. containing the literary version of the 
Kesar-saga, in the possession of the bKa-blon at Changs-pa, by Joseph Thse-brtan of Leh. 

(b) A Collection of books acquired from Lahul. 

1. gS er-'od -da m - pa, Suvarnaprabhasasutra, ancient MS. in eleventh century orthography, from the 
Ku-ku-zhi family of Kyelang. One complete volume, with wooden boards. 

2. bsKfi-brdzogs-pa-chen-po, MS. in Tibetan and Sanskrit, contents of a Tantric character. Complete 
in 63 sheets; circa 46 by 94 cm. 

3. bSon-gyi-Bpar-kha-dpungs-shig, Tibetan Manuscript, of Tantric character, on “ mystical marks. " 
Complete in 4 leaves, 46 by 94 cm. 

4. rGyol-po-skyas-'adebs-bzbugs-so, Tibetan MS. of a Tantric character, treating of 'agong-po, evil 
spirits j 9 leaves, 46 by 94 cm. 

5. Klu-gtor, Tibetan MS., about offerings to Nftgas; 4 leaves, 42 by 7 4 cm. 

6. sLob-dpon-padmai-gsungs-pai gYang-sgo-bsdam-pa, Tibetan MS., “ the closed door of blessing,” 
by Padma [sambhava] ; 4 leaves, 46 by 94 cm. 

7. dGu-mig-lto-cos-kyi-bzlog-thabs, Tibetan MS. “ A means to avoid the nine eyes (?)," (against 
the evil eye ?). A work presented to Padmasambhava by the fairy 'aGro-ba-bzang-mo; 9 leaves, 
46 by 94 cm. 

8. 'aDri-moi tndos, sangs-rgyas-kyis-mdzad-pao, Tibetan MS. “ Cross of defilement,” composed by 
Buddha j 5 leaves, 484 by 6 cm. 

9. rGyal-po-chen-po-rnam-mthos-sras-kyis-gYang-'agugs-'adod-dgui-gter-radzod, Tibetan MS. 
u Vairochaaa's treasury for the nine desires11 leaves, 46 by 94 cm. 

10. tGyal-po-chen-po-rnam-thog-sras-la-mcbod-gtor-'abul-bai-rim-pa-dngos-grub-ky-ibang-tDdzod, 
Tibetan MS., about offerings to Vairochona. Written in black and red, with yellow lines. Bu-ston is 
mentioned in the colophon; he may be the author; 16 leaves, 88 by 8 cm. 
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11. Yi-ge-drag-pai-rig-sngags-chen-moi-Bgrub-thabB-gser-gyi-’aphreng-ba, Tibetan block-print, 
“ about the magical powers of the six syllables ” (i. e. the Oro-ma-ui-pa-dme-hiirfa); 9 leaves, 50 by 
0 cm. 

12. bSrung-ma-dpal-dgon-ma-niag-nag-poi-bskang-ba, Tibetan MS., “ How to satisfy the glorious 
black eunuch, the guardian/’ On the last page, a certain Choe-’aphel-bstan-’adzin (perhaps the author) 
is mentioned; 9 leaves, 46 by 94 cm. 

13. bsTan-bsrung-rdo-rje'dgra-’adul-kyi-sgo-kha-dang-bskang-ba-bskul-bzlog^pa-boad, Tibetan MS., 
" How to feed, satisfy, and repulse rDo-rje-dgra-’adul, the guardian of the teaching; ” 3 leaves, 45 
by 64 cm. 

14. rNaus-sms-thse-rings-mai-rKang-phrin, Tibetan MS., “ The gospel of rNams-sras-thse-ringsmak,” 
a Tantric work. Several pages are tom and incomplete. 8 leaves, 46 by 94 cm. 

15. sLob-dpon-pa-dmai-’adzad-pai-bdud-kyi-zhal-’agyur-rgyad-pa, Tibetan MS. u The eighth 
diabolical manifestation (zhal-'agyur) of Padma [sambhava]." Written in dbu-med oharaeter. It belongs 
to the so-called gTer-ma or " hidden books. ’’ 6 leaves, 46 by 9f cm. 

16. gNas-chen-dril-bu-ri-dang-ghandholai-gnas-yig-don-gsal-bzhngs-so, Tibetan wood-print, "the 
mih&tmya of the Gandhola-temple in Lahul.’’ 12 leaves, 29. by 94 cm. 

17. Ras-'apbags-aphags-pai-gnaa-bahad-dang-mdon-rtogB-bcas-bzhuga-BO, Tibetan wood-print, "the 
mih&tmya of Bas-'aphags” (Trilokn&th, Re-’aphagin Lahul). 8 leaves, 30 by 94 cm. 

18. Shes-rab-kyi-pha-rol-tu-phyin-pa, fragment of a Tibetan MS. of the eleventh or twelfth 
century, containing the Prajfi&piramiti, excavated from an ancient mchod-rten at Kyelang, by 
Rev. G. Hettasch. Two boxes full of large leaves, more or less complete. Kept at Simla. 

19. Votive book, in fragments, Tibetan MS. of the eleventh or twelfth century. It refers to the 
dedication of the Prajn&piramiti, mentioned under No. 18, and also to the cremation of an Urgyanpa 
lama. Excavated from an ancient mchod-rten at Kyelang by Rev. G. Hettasch. About 26 sheets 
have been preserved, more or less complete; 18 by 9 cm. 

II. foiiKLOBl. 

1. Ro-ngo-rub-can-ni-sgrungs-yin, Tales of the corpse Ngo-rub-can, collected in Purig by Munshi 
Ye-shes-rig-'adzin of Khalatse. (These tales remind us of the Vetilapaficaviipfatiki); 21 ps. 4°. 

2. Nyo-pai-chang-glu, The Drinking-songs of Khalatse. Taken down by Mnnshi Ye-shes-rig-’adzin 
of Khalatse; 10 ps. 4°. 

3. La-dvags-dang-bu-rig-ynl-so-soi-glui-spre-cha-yin, a collection of songs from Ladakh and Purig 
taken down by Munshi Ye-shes-rig-’adzin of Khalatse; 89 ps. 4°. 

4. Various songs from Ladakh, taken down by Mnnshi Ye-shes-rig-'adzin of Khalatse, and others 
52 ps. 8°. 

5. La-dvags-kyi-gln, 14 songs from Ladakh. Writer unknown. 12 ps. 8°. 

6. A collection of 28 historical songs from Ladakh, taken down by Mnnshi Ye-shes-rig-’adzin of 
Khalatse ; 18 ps. 8°. 

7. Ke-sar-gyi-gying-glu-lnga-yod, Five songs in praise of Kesar, taken down by Ye-shat-rig-’adzin 
of Khalatse; 5 ps. 8°. 

8. Tales from Lahul, in Bnnan and Tibetan, appendix to “ Die mythologisohen und historiachea 
Erinaerungen der Lahoulertaken down by bZod-pa-bds-ohsn of Kyelang j 5 ps. 8°. 

9. gTam-dpe-ni, a collection of Tibetan proverbs from rOya» Ladakh, oolleoted by dGi-pbun-fchiog« 
of Kyelang; 26 ps. 8°. 

10. Bag-ma-btaxig-za-na-nyo-pasHigo-la^tang-cas-si-dpe-cba-yin, Marriage •songs of Khalatse, and 
called Lhasa-songs from Khalatse, taken down by Ye-sbatHrig*'ad*in of Kbalatas ; 16+7 ps. 4°. 
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11. sBal-ynl-gyi-glu-yin, Songs from Baltdstan / taken down by Ye-shes-rig-’adziu of Khalatse; 

8 ps. 4 # . 

12. La-drags-kyi-gla-kha-shas-bzhugs-so, 82 Historical Songs from Ladakb, written by a native 
of Leh; 12 ps. folio. 

18. Phyi-dbang-gi-glu-kha-ahas-bzbags-fK), Songs from Phyi*dbang. Taken down by a native 
of Phyi*dbang in Ladakh; 24 ps. 4°. 

14. Phyi-dbang-gi-gling-gln-bzhngs*BO, the Gling-glu of Phyi-dbang, written by Ye-shes-rig-’adziu 
of Khalatse; 18 ps. 4°. 

15. Thsod-pa»dang-glu-dang-gtam-dpe, a collection of riddles, songs, and proverbs from Khalatse 
collected by Hnnshi Ye-shes-rig-’adrin of Khalatse; 21 ps. 4°. 

18. Pa-cha-ohan-mo-dang-rgyal-po-ohen.poi-«grungs-yin, Fairy tales from Pnrig. • Taken down by 
Hnnshi Ye-shee-rig- J adzin of Khalatse j 63 ps. 4°. 

17. Folklore collected on the road, taken down mostly by bZod-pa-phun-thsogs, 11 + 4 ps. b°. 

18. Short description of mTho-lding, Gage, by Lobzang of Poo. One sheet with writing on 
one side. 

19. A Tale of Human Sacrifices at Sarahan, Bashahr, taken down by Pindi Lai; 3 ps. 3°. In 
Urdu. 



APPENDIX C. 


NOTE ON RAWAL8AR, MA^pI STATE. 

On the 22nd January 1910, I visited Raw&lsar with a guide, and on the road I met with several 
Tibetans, all from toe western British parts of Tibet, who ha-1 come here on pilgrimage. At Raw&lsar, 
high up on the hillside, there is a little lake, about half a mile in circumference, amidst a moet glorious 
vegetation of palm trees and other foliage. The Tibetan name of the lake is Pa-dma-cau ** lotus-possess¬ 
ing.'" This name is mentioned by K. Marx in his “ three documents," in connection with a passage in 
the rGyal-raba whiob he translates “ to the place where the water is fiery. ” This rendering is, however, 
misleading; for the Tibetan text which he thus translates Chn-ht-me-abar is really the name of another 
lake. We most not, therefore, suppose from this rendering that the water of the Raw&lsar lake is hot. 
Quite a different lake situated in Nepal territory is called Ckula-tne-abar and may possess hot springs. 
We roceived this information from a Tibetan pilgrim on his way to Raw&lsar who gave us the follow¬ 
ing list of Tibetan places of pilgrimage in Nepal:—(1) By a-lung Ka-tkor. (2) Cku4a-m«-*abar. 
(8) r Do-la-me-’abar. ^4) Taan-dan P hag-mo. (5) Siting-Id an Phag-mo. According to Professor Griinwedel 1 
Chubar{-Chula mebar) is the place where Milavaspa died in A. D. 1122. He says that it is situated near 
Nalan on the Tilteto-Nepalese frontier. 

The lake of llaw&lsar has become famous on account of its connection with the Buddhist priest 
Padma-sambhava who is supposed to have dwelt here. Tibetan literature connects Padma-sambhava with 
Zahor, the Tibetan name of Maiuli; but it is not clear, whether the name Zakor refers to the Maufii 
State in general or to Mapdi town. The Tibetans believe that his spirit still dwells in the tree on the 
little floating island of the lake. In their view it is his initiative which moves the island about, 
whilst other people attribute its movement to tho wind. There are many wild ducks on the lake which 
enjoy the safety of the sacred spot, and the waterunts ( trapa naiant) are eagerly collected by the 
Tibetans, who carry them to their homes as objects of sanctity. 

On the shore of the lake the Tibetans Lave a Lamaist temple which is asserted to have been 
recently renovated. It was rebuilt by the father of the present owner who belongs to a Kunawar 
family. This temple is furnished with one or two Nepalese bells which have long inscriptions. 
When we were at Raw&lsar, Puntsog found a bell with an inscription in N&gari characters. The 
language seems to be Nepalese, but no one has a< yet been able to read it. Miss Dnncan, who was here in 
1900, discovered a metal prayer wheel with a Tibetan inscription in two lines from which we learn that 
the man who rebuilt the temple is called Tiise-ring-dor-rgyas, and that the name of the shrine is 
Shag-thub-chen-po. 

There are, however, many Tibetan inscriptions carved on rocks round the lake. They are mostly 
invocations and besides the Oh main jiadme huik, they contain endless repetitions of the following 
formula; 

OA a hulk Fft thru guru Padma auldhi AuA. 

OA f'agiavari wink. 

Otii Va<lzru*atva huik 

and perhaps several others. The first of them is an invocation of the famous lama Padma-sambhava 
under a name by which he is also known in Lahul and Rubshu, and probably in other parts of Western 
Tibet. The second formula is an invocation of Mafijusri under the name of Vigsvara and the third is 
addressed to Vajra-sattva. It should be noted that the combination of the first two incantations is very 
frequent in Lahul. This is by no means extraordinary, for Padma-sambhava is closely connected with 
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the Tibetan emperor Kk.ri erong lie btzan who invited him to Tibet and who is regarded br an incarna¬ 
tion of Manju&ri. But also the third invocation we find in Lahul combined with the former two; for 
instance on the rook at Yurnad near Kye-lang (Lahul) which was photographed by Dr. Vogel. Is it 
possible that Padma-sambhava who made ample use of the vajra (thunderbolt) was believed to be an 
incarnation of Vajra-sattva ? 

It is of great interest that the connection of the Buddhist teacher Padma-sambhava with Raw&lsar 
is asserted not only by Tibetan Buddhists, but also by the Br&hmans of the lirtka. Dr. Vogel has the 
following note in hiB article on Trilokn&th 1 “Here (at Baw&lsar) in an absolutely Hindu country we 
find Padma-sambhava, the founder of Buddhism in Tibet, worshipped not only by lamas who have 
their own dgen-pa here, bnt equally by Br&hmans who call him Rishi Lomasa and even possess a 
Mdkdtmya, in whioh the local legend is given in its Brahmanic version.” 

The Siva temples make a very beantiful picture along the shore of the lake and are undoubtedly 
older than the present Lamaist dgonpa. The stone figures of the bull Nandi in front of them struck me 
as being particularly well modelled. The ancient dress of Man^i Buddhists has been preserved in 
Lamaist representations of Padma-sambhava. The unusual kind of the Lama's bead-dress is still 
known as Zahor-ma, Zahor being the Tibetan name of Mancji. As regards the many Tibetan rock 
carvings on the shore of the lake, I find it impossible to assign a fixed date to them. The forms of 
chaiacters employed certainly do not suggest their being contemporaneous with Padma-sambhava; 
but as many of them look very time-worn, they may have been carved within the last five hundred years. 

One of the Tibetans 1 met at Raw&lsar told me that he intended to travel straight to Amritsar, as 
this was another place connected with Padama-sambhava. I was astonished to hear Buch a statement, 
and resolved to make enquiries on the spot. 

Let me now add a few notes on collected from Tibetan historical works. There can exist 

no reasonable doubt as regards the identification of the Tibetan Zahor with Maui*; for on our visit to 
Raw&lsar we met with numerous Tibetau pilgrims, who all said that they were travelling to Zahor, 
thereby indicating the Mai^di State, if not the town. In the biography of Padma-sambhava, and in 
other books referring to his time, Zahor is frequently mentioned as a place where this teacher (c. 750 
A. D.) resided. The famous Buddhist teacher Santi Rakhshita, who went to Tibet, was bom in 
Zahor. Again in the days of Ral-pa-can (G. S00 A. D.) we find the statement that during the 
reigns of his ancestors many religious books had been brought to Tibet from rGya (India or China), Li, 
Zahor and Kashmir. Zahor was then apparently a seat of Buddhist learning and it is even stated 
that uuder the same king Zahor wa<? conquered by the Tibetans. Bnt under his successor, the 
apostate King uangdarma, many religious books were brought to Zabor, among other places, to save 
them from destruction. 

Among the Tibetans there still prevails a tradition regarding the existence of hidden books in 
Ma^di, and this tradition in all probability refers to the books above mentioned. Mr. Howell, Assistant 
Commissioner of Knlu, told me that the present Th&kur of Kolong, Laboul, Lad once been told by a 
high lama from Nepal, where the books are still hidden. Unfortunately the 'Jhfckur had entirely 
forgotten the name of the place. My enquiries on the spot were of no avail, as none of the lamas and 
Tibetan laymen could or would tell where the books were concealed. I can suggest only one way 
of finding out the truth (or otherwise) of the tradition. A reward in money might be offered to the 
Tbikurs of Kolong in order to induce them to make another attempt to find the old books. It will 
be remembered that the Th&kurs of Kolong found out among other things who were the murderers 
of Schlagintweit. 
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APPENDIX D. 

GENEALOGY OP THE RAJAS OF BASHAHR. 

Mr. H. A. Rose, I.C.S., while in charge of census operations in the Panjib, procured a copy of 
the genealogical roll of the Rajas of Bashahr. It is a list of 120 names, the years of accession and 
death being added in each case according to “ the era of Yudhishthira.” As Dr. Francke has pointed 
out in the course of his journal (above p. 8) the use of the cognomen 8ikgk throughout the pedigree, 
renders its authenticity highly doubtful, except for the portion dealing with the last three or four centu¬ 
ries. Among the ruling houses of the Panj&b Hill States the cognomen in question does not seem to have 
come into use until the ldth century. In Chambi it replaced the appellation of vornan and in Kn)6 
that of Pal . 1 If any further proof of the absolutely unreliable character of the earlier part of the list 
were wanted, I need only mention that the fifth Raja (supposed to have lived 153 years after Yudhish- 
thira 1) bears the half Persian nam* of Gul&b Singh. A name of this kind oannot, of course, have 
been in use in India previous to the Moslim conquest. 

I wish, therefore, to reproduce here only the concluding twelve names of the genealogy, ending 
with Raja Shamsher Singh, the present ruler of the State, who is mentioned in Dr. Francke’s account 
and portrayed in Plate IV, b. I cannot, of conrse, vouchsafe the accuracy of the dates assigned to each 
Raja, but it is noteworthy that Kdhari Singh, who is said to have reigned from A.D. 1639 to 1696, is 
the same who concluded in A.D. 1650 the treaty with Tibet of which Dr. Francke procured copies in the 
course of his tour (see above p. 24). I give in each case the names both according to the epeliing of the 
list eupplied to me and in their correct form. 


Han Sibgh. 

aoe. 

1404 

obiit 

1618 

Ghhatar (Chhattar) Sibgh . 

• • • • If 

1518 

If 

1674 

Bhoop (Bhup) Singh . . 

. . . . i (■ 

1674 

91 

1688 

Kalyan (Kalytpj Sibgh 

• • ’ « 

1588 

M 

1639 

Kehari (hiharl from Skr. K86ari) Sibgh 

• • • It 

1039 

» 

1696 

fiije (from Skr. Vijaya) Sibgh 

• • • • »» 

1096 

H 

1719 

Ode (Ude from flkr. Odaya) Sibgh 

• • • • H 

1719 

M 

1707 

Bam (Btm) Sibgh. 

• • * H 

1767 

99 

1799 

Boodhar (Badar) Siiigh .... 

• • • n 

1799 

99 

1844 

Oogar (U g*r) Singh .... 

• • • N 

1844 

99 

1878 

Mahindar (Mahindar or Mahindar) Sibgh 

• • M 

1878 

99 

1906 

Shamaher Singh ..... 

... II 

1907 
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'aBri-khnng-pa, sect . 
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Baho 
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’aBru-gu-ma .... 
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Baltal 
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. 107 
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44, 67, 67, 74, 96 
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Bambaraha 
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Bang-kha 
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• 
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76 
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FOREWORD. 


The printing of Dr. Francke’s work was commenced in 19X3. It was practically 
suspended during the war years, and the difficult period which followed: and since 
its resumption in 1920 it has been retarded by several circumstances, among which 
may be mentioned the supply of Tibetan type and the author’s residence in Germany, 
entailing a vast amount of correspondence. The work has undergone considerable 
revision both prior to being submitted to the press and subsequently. 

As regards the difficulties of the texts, it may be said that the edition and translation 
have been rendered possible only by Dr. Francke’s personal acquaintance with the 
language, peoples, and topography of Ladakh and the neighbouring territories, and by 
the help which he was able to obtain in the country itself. There remain many points 
of reading, rendering, and explanation in regard to which certainty has not been 
attained. 

In general Dr. Francke has preserved the varieties of spelling which he found in his 
originals, and such varieties are usually reflected in the translations. Apology must, 
however, be made for some inconsistencies in the treatment of Indian terms occurring 
in the Tibetan: thus such words as maharaja , wazir, may have been so written where 
the Tibetan has ma-ha-ra-dza, wa-zir. 1 

The numerous deviations in the spelling of the same names may be classified as 
follows: First, there are the variations so common in the Tibetan spellings both of 
proper names and of ordinary words. Secondly , there are the divergent spellings of 
European writers, whether due to differences of date, or to systems of transliteration, 
or to individual idiosyncrasies: and an important group under this head consists of 
place-names which have assumed a certain fixity in maps, while another consists of 
names of rulers for which Cunningham’s iMdak is the chief or sole authority. In general 
the principles followed have been (1) to preserve in all citations the spelling of the 
writer, (2) to maintain an uniform and, if possible, correct spelling wherever Dr. Francke 
is speaking in his own person, except that (3) licence has often been taken to refer to 
places under the name-forms familiar in the ordinary maps. In the special local maps 
prepared for this volume a correct orthography has been thought appropriate. It is to 
be hoped that in the future writers on Tibet will show respect for an old literary language 
by presenting Tibetan words in the form of an exact transliteration according to an 

1 It may be here mentioned that many of the words noted on pp. 146-8 aeborro wed from Indian and European language* 
have, been disonued by Dr. B. Laufer in hie article •* Loan-word* in Tibetan published in T'ovng-Pao, vol. xvii (1918), 
pp. 449 aqq. 
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accepted system, regardless of pronunciation, which readers unacquainted with the 
language will in any case distort—in obedience, it would seem, to a perverse instinct 
misguiding all alike, whether docti or indocti , in the presence of unknown vocables. 

Prior to the appearance of Cunningham’s Laddie (London, 1854)—with which we 
should associate the likewise valuable work ( Western Himalaya and Tibet , London, 1852) 
of his fellow-explorer, Dr. Thomas Thomson—information concerning Western Tibet 
was based almost exclusively upon the reports of travellers, Chinese travellers from the 
fourth to the ninth century a.d., Roman Catholic missionaries during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth, British travellers (Moorcroft, Henderson, Vigne) during the first part 
of the nineteenth. Some lists of kings were supplied by Gsoma Cdrdsi, who lived in the 
country from 1823 to 1830, in Prinsep’s Useful Tables, pp. 131-2; and a few isolated 
notices have been traced in the Sanskrit chronicles ( Jtdja-taraUginl ) of Kashmir. 

Cunningham’s work was of great importance, furnishing not only a great deal of 
systematic information concerning the geography, topography, meteorology, and 
economics of the whole region, but also a description of the ethnology and common 
life, the government, the religion, the languages, and the history. He supplies 
genealogies of kings and successions of priests for the several districts, and details the 
substance of local chronicles and narratives. His remarkable historical and 
topographical insight enabled him to produce a work which is susceptible much more 
of amplification than of correction, and which will retain its value as an original 
source. Since his time the region has been extensively visited by officials, 1 explorers, 
mountaineers, scientists, travellers, and sportsmen; and Ladakh in particular has been 
found not beyond the reach of ordinary tourists. The most marked deficiency in our 
present knowledge of the whole territory affects its early history, which is not without 
importance, seeing that the trade route vii Ladakh has from ancient times connected 
Kashmir and India with the life and politics of Central Asia. Dr. Francke’s work, 
providing definite outlines for the later centuries, may furnish threads leading back to 
the beginnings. 

F. W. Thomas. 

August, 1925. 

1 One Englishman, an ax-Corporal named Johanon, area held under (he Kashmir Mahfcrfcja the ofloe of Waalr of L a d a fch 
(1871-1883). Ha left a very honourable reputation (see p. 143 of the praaent work). 
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INTRODUCTION 


Thk chronicles of Ladakh (La-dvags), which are here for the first time edited and 
translated in their full extent, comprise in their earlier parts the history of the 
ancient empire of Great Tibet and in their more recent parts that of the West Tibetan 
empire. But even in the chapters dealing 1 with the history of Great Tibet special 
attention is shown to Western Tibet; and these chapters do not appear to be mere 
extracts from general Tibetan works of history. On the contrary, they appear to be 
an original production, which had its origin in the west of the country. 

The first European to hear of the existence of a continuous historical narrative in 
Western Tibet was Csoma de Kflrds, who lived in Zahs-dkar and Upper Kuna war 
between a.d. 1820 and 1830. He says in a note appended to his list of Tibetan kings 
(Prinsep’s Useful Tables, p. 132) that there was a book at Leh containing the names 
of the kings who successively reigned in that principality (Ladakh). But Csoma 
was never able to see the book. 

Csoma’s statement was questioned by Sir Alexander Cunningham, who visited 
Ladakh in a.d. 1846-7. He says that from Dpal-gyi-mgon (tenth century) down to the 
end of the sixteenth century no historical records exist in Ladakh. This he explains 
in the following way :—'During the invasion of Ladakh by Ali-Mir, the Mohamedan 
chief of Skardo (sixteenth century), all the temples and monasteries of the country are 
said to have been destroyed, and their libraries thrown into the Indus.’ Cunningham, 
however, managed to see historical books containing the history of Ladakh from 
c. a.d. 1580 down to the Dogra wars (a.d. 1834). These chapters were apparently 
translated for him into Urdu, and he wrote down in English what he was told. This 
method explains a number of blunders found in Cunningham's chapter * Under Native 
Kulerp ’. But a comparison of his account with that of the chronicles, as we have 
them now, plainly proves that his information was drawn from original documents. 

The first to bring a copy of such an original document to Europe was Hermann v. 
$ohlagintweit, who visited Leh in 1856. It was a copy specially prepared for him, 
executed by three lamas, but not until valuable presents had been given to the ex-king, 
Hjigs-med-rnam-rgyal. This copy was published by Emil v. Schlagintweit, with 
a German translation, in Abhandlungen der kgl. bayerischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schqften, vol. x, 1866. 

A copy of the La-dvags-rgyal-rahs, very similar to that of Schlagintweit, must 
have been in the hinds of the Rev. H. A Jisohke when he made his collections of 
Tibetan words for his Tjbetan-Engliah dictionary. Many of the words and passages 
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marked Glr. in his dictionary may be traced in the Tibetan text of Schlagintweit’s 
edition. But J&sehke’s rendering is often different from that of Schlagintweit. 

Dr. K. Marx, Moravian missionary at Leh, soon saw the insufficiency of 
Schlagintweit’s translation. At the same time he discovered at Leh two MSS. which 
contained fuller accounts of the times subsequent to a.d. 1620. He even induced 
a Ladakhi nobleman, Munshi Dpal-rgyas, to write the story of the Dogra war, as such 
an account did not yet' exist. Basing on this new material, Dr. Marx proposed to edit 
a history of Ladakh (of the West Tibetan empire, beginning with King Ni-nm-mgon 
in the tenth century) in three parts. The first part was to contain the history of 
Ladakh from Ni-ma-mgon to Seh-ge-rnam-rgyal (beginning^ of the seventeenth century); 
the second part, the history from Bde-ldan-rnam-rgyal down to the Dogra wars (1834); 
and the third part, that of the Dogra wars. The first part of his work appeared in 
the J.A.S.B., 1891, consisting of text, translation, and notes, exactly as intended by the 
author, who had died a few weeks before its publication. Of the second part, the 
Tibetan text being lost, an English translation only, with a few notes, was published 
by Dr. K. Marx’s brother, Professor G. Dalman. It appeared in the J.A.S.B., 1894. 
The third part, text according to Ca MS., with a translation by my wife, sister-in-law 
to Dr. K. Marx, appeared in J.A.S.B., 1902. 

This was the state of t’ii: gs when Dr. Vogel, officiating Director-General of 
Archaeology in India, asked m^ «o bring out a complete edition of the La-dvags-rgyal - 
rabs. In spite of all the labour spent on this little work the edition of the text, as well 
as its translation, had still many shortcomings. Not only was the text incomplete and 
scattered over various journals in two languages, but also the translation in many parts 
left much to be desired. 

My first aim was, naturally, to recover those MSS. which had been intended by 
Dr. Marx to serve as a basis for his second publication, viz. the history of Ladakh from 
c. a.d. 1620 to 1834. These MSS. were called by Dr. Marx B MS. and C MS. Judging 
from the description which Dr. Marx gives of the author of C MS., I came to the 
conclusion that he might be Munshi Dpal-rgyas of Leh. My conjecture proved right, 
and the Rev. G. Reichel of Leh was soon enabled to send me a copy of C MS., covering 
that particular period of history. Munshi Dpal-rgyas, however, was not satisfied with 
furnishing this little chapter. On the contrary, he offered me in addition his most 
recent and most complete copy of his history of the. Dogra wars. An examination 
of this new account of the Dogra wars showed me the advisability of embodying it 
in the La-dvags-rgyal-rahs. Not to miss the meaning of a number of difficult 
passages in that chapter, I translated it at once into German. This German translation, 
together with a note on the relationship of the three different accounts of the Dogra 
war to one another, was published in the Z.D.M.G., vol lxiv. All these different 
versions seem to come from Munshi Dpal-xgyas. It was more difficult to trace 
Dr. K. Marx’s B MS. As a description of the person who owned it about twenty 
years ago had not been left by Dr. K. Marx, I tried to recover it by offering 
a prize'to the person who should .find it. The price, amounting to 10 Rs. only, 
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was gained by the Christian schoolmaster at Leh, Joseph Tshe-brtan, who found 
the MS. in the possession of Tsandan-munshi at Leh. Of this MS. Joseph 
Tshe-brtan soon sent me a careful copy. Then I remembered having read in 
Dr. K. Marx’s introduction that in several MSS. of the Rgyal-rabs a chapter on 
cosmology and cosmogony preceded the historical account of the chronicles. At the 
same time people told me of Munshi Dpal-rgyas’ most recent historical activity, 
viz. his composition of a chapter on the history of Ladakh after 1842 a.d. Joseph 
Tshe-brtan provided me copies of all these productions, to which he added quite 
a new chapter, viz. Munshi Dpal-rgyas’ chronological and taxation tables. 

When I heard from Dr. L. D. Barnett that the British Museum was in 
possession of a MS. of the La-dvags-rgyal-rabs, I asked Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, then 
officiating Director-General of Archaeology, India, to allow me to order a photographic 
copy of the same, to which he kindly agreed. 

In the present publication the Tibetan text of the following chapters appears 
for the first time:—chapter ii, on cosmology; chapter viii, on the kings from 
Bde-ldan-rnam-rgyal down to the Dogra wars (c. 1625-1834 a.d.) ; chapter x, on 
the history of Ladakh after the Dogra wars; and chapter xi, containing chronological 
and taxation tables. With regard to chapter ix, the history of the Dogra wars, 
let me state that in the present publication the text of Ca MS. has been replaced 
by that of (7c MS., because the latter MS. contains not only a fuller, but also 
a more reliable account of those wars. Moreover, the text of the other chapters, 
which is mainly reproduced from former publications by Schlagintweit and Marx, 
has been carefully revised, and compared with that of the London MS.; and thus 
a number of doubtful readings have become clear. 

As regards translations, the following chapters only contain entirely new 
material:—chapter ii, on cosmology; chapter x, on the history of Ladakh after the 
Dogra wars; and chapter xi, chronological and taxation tables. But here let me 
state that my revision of the former translations by Schlagihtweit and Marx has 
in a great number of cases led to entirely new conceptions. And the present 
revised translation yields a richer harvest of historical facts than could be gathered 
from the former translations. 

Let me now describe the five MSS. which have supplied the basis of the 
present text. I have not seen the original of a single MS.; but a comparison of 
the different copies with one another has shown me their reliability. Of the London 
MS. I had a photographic reproduction. 

1. Schlagintweit's MS. (S MS.). The original MS. was the property of the 
ex-King of Ladakh, Hjigs-med-rnam-rgyal. This ex-king resided at Leh during 
Hermann v. Schlagintweit’s visit to that town in 1856 a.d. At first he refused 
to produce his MS. at all; but, after valuable presents had been given to him, 
it was the ex-king himself who insisted on a copy of the MS. being prepared 
for Schlagintweit by three lamas. The text of this copy was appended by Emil 
V. Schlagintweit to the publication of his German translation of the Rgyal-rabs 
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mentioned above. Dr. K. Marx gives the following description of Schlagintweit’s 
copy of the text (J.A.S.B., 1891, pp. 97-8):—‘It apparently was written in 
dbu-can characters; consequently, in all those cases where certain dbu-med letters 
are apt to be confounded it may be taken for granted that, as compared with 
dbu-med MSS,, preference must be given to Schlagintweit’s edition, as being 
founded on an dbu-can MS. On the other hand, any MS. specially prepared by 
a native of Ladakh for a foreigner is apt to be less reliable than others of 
independent origin, for the reason—which would especially be true regarding 
historical documents—that the copyist will have a tendency to slightly alter the 
text, in the interest of his 'master, religion, or country' suppressing such facts as 
may seem to be derogatory to their fame, and substituting for phrases liable to be 
misunderstood others of a less equivocal character. As to Schlagintweit’s edition, 
it must be admitted that the lamas who wrote the copy for his brother did not 
give way to anv «*-.3h tendency until they reached the 6th line of folio 30a; 
be it that they wished to suppress certain facts contained in the sequel, 
or that they were of opinion that the “merit" of the presents extended no further : 
certain it is that beyond this point the text is merely a meaningless jumble of 
words, culled at random from the original, and put together in such a way that 
only a careful examination of the text by one who knew the language could reveal 
the fraud. These two and a half pages, therefore, which are supposed to embrace 
the history of about two centuries, are really not fit for translation, and the 
attempt can only conduce to results totally misleading. All the other parts of the 
MS. seem to have been done fairly well. There are mistakes in spelling, and 
here and there an omission or an addition of a word or phrase that did not belong 
to the original; but, on the whole, the MS. seems to have been better t h an many 
one sees here.’ Let me add a few words to Dr. K. Marx’s description of the last 
two and a half pages of S MS., embracing the history of Ladakh from Bde-ldan- 
rnam-rgyal to the Dogra war. It is not necessary to believe that ‘the merit’ 
of Schlagintweit’s presents extended no further, and that for this reason the royal 
MS. was not properly copied. I have come to the conviction that the royal MS. 
did not contain a better text. The royal MS. was one of those which close the 
history of Ladakh with Seh-ge-rnam-rgyal’s reign. Other MSS. of the same type 
are K. Marx’s A MS. and the London MS. {L MS.). Although the history 
proper of S MS. and L MS. ended with Seh-ge-rnam-rgyal, a list of names of the 
more recent kings, together with a few historical notes, was "added by a later hand. 
That King Hjigs-med-rnam-rgyal actually did not possess a better text of the 
history of his country after c. 1620 a.d. beoomes evident from the following incident:— 
when his son, ex-King Bsod-nanqs-rnam-rgyal, on a recent visit to Khalatse, 
discovered that the Tift-hdxin-pa family was in possession of a Rgyal-rabs which 
contained full descriptions of the reigns of the last independent kings, he carried 
away all these chapters on recent history, returning to the family only the first 
part of the history. 
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2. * A MS. Dr. K. Marx says with regard to it, ‘ A MS. is a small book in 
16mo, bound in leather and well kepi It contains, on 109 leaves, 1st, a cosmogony 
and oosmology in outline; 2nd, the genealogy of the Sakyas; 3rd, a history of the 
kings of Tibet (Yar-lung); 4th, a history of the kings of Ladakh down to King 
Sefi-ge-raam-rgyal. Throughout it is roost neatly written, with comparatively few 
mistakes. As it was not originally written for an outsider, but for the private 
use of its owner, its text may safely be supposed not to have been altered 
on purpose. The history of the kings of Ladakh down to Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal 
fills twenty leaves.’ It forms the basis of the Tibetan text of K. Marx’s ‘first 
document ’. 

3. j 8 MS. Dr. K. Marx says, ‘ B MS. is four loose leaves in folio, very 
old-looking, very much worn at the edges and comers, and torn in some places. 
It commences with the history of the second (Knam-rgyal) dynasty of Ladakh 
kings, and gives a comparatively full account of the history of Ladakh down to 
the Dogra invasion. This MS. is very badly written, so much so that even 
Ladakhis find it difficult to read; still, in point of evidence it ranks next to 
A, and the information which it contains regarding the decline of the Ladakh 
empire (since Bde-ldan-rnam-rgyal) is especially valuable.’, When Dr. Marx died 
in 1891, it appears that the owner of this MS. claimed his property, and took it 
to his home. As Dr. Marx does not give any hints with regard to the owner's 
personality, it was rather difficult to recover the MS. As already stated, Joseph 
Tshe-brtan found it in the possession of Tsandan Munshi at Leh. He prepared 
a copy of it, which he sent me. 

4. C MS. Dr. K. Marx says, ‘ C MS consists of two parts. The first part 
was specially prepared by command of the wazir of Ladakh. Consequently all the 
vices inherent in such MSS., as. hinted at above, are manifest in it. It consists of 
twenty-three folio leaves. It is very carelessly written, and the text is very 
incomplete. It is much inferior to either A or B. It is obvious in several 
places that alterations were introduced on purpose, and the principle underlying 
thiB practice can easily be discovered: it is to avoid, in the first place, the 
miraculous; secondly, anything that may be offensive to the Dogra reader; and 
thirdly, all that may throw an unfavourable light on the royal family. Still, there 
are preserved in it a few passages that are new, and they will be found introduced 
in their proper places, and specially marked A and B. This MS. covers the 
-entire history of the kings of Tibet ( Yar-lung ) and of Ladakh till close upon the 
Dogra invasion. It also contains an interlinear translation into Urdu, but written 
in Tibetan ( dbu-med ) characters.’ 

4 The second part of C MS. was prepared for me, at my special request, by the 
writer of the first part, who is the head of one of the ancient families that presided 
over important functions under the old regime. As I am not an official personage, 
I think I need not apprehend that he withheld the truth from me. In this 
portion he relates almost exclusively the events of the Dogra wars and the fall 
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of the Ladakh empire. As his own father was to some extent mixed up with 
these painful affairs, it is to him a kind of family history as well. The very fact 
that he tells it at all, and without any embellishing touches, goes far to prove 
his veracity in this case; and, as the whole narrative does not contain one word 
derogatory to the conquerors, but a long tale of ignominy and shame to the losing, 
i.e. his own, side, I think the character of the writer is fully established thereby.’ 
This MS., the second part of CMS., ‘consists of about six folio leaves. Its language 
is the modern Ladakh book-language, and this fact alone should render it particularly 
interesting to students of the Tibetan language.’ As already stated, we have at 

present three different versions of the ‘History of the Dogra Wars’, which were 

probably all composed by Munshi Dpal-rgyas. These three different versions will 
in the following be distinguished by the letters a, b, and c. Ca MS., Munshi 
Dpal-rgyas’ first attempt, is the version published in J.A.S.B., 1902, pp. 21 ff. 
A fragment only of a translation of Cb MS. by Dr. K. Marx is found in 

J.A.S.B., 18^, pp. 10G-7. Cc MS., Munshi Dpal-rgyas’ final edition, forms 
the basis of the present Tibetan text of the history of the Dogra war. 
Wherever a passage of the text is indicated as from C MS., without the 

addition of o, b, or c, it means that it was taken from a chapter of Munshi 
Dpal-rgyas’ chronicle which either precedes or follows the history of the 
Dogra wars. 

5. L MS. From a letter of Dr. L. D. Barnett of the British Museum I learnt 
that the British Museum was in possession of a copy of the Rgyal-rabs of Ladakh. 
It is No. 6683 of the MS. collection. As the Museum authorities are forbidden by 
Act of Parliament to let any MSS. go out of the Museum, I was advised to have 
this MS. photographed. L MS. is a little book, consisting of seventy-two leaves of 
black indigo-tinted paper, furnished with dbu-can writing in gold. The size of the 
book is 23$ x cm. There are five lines on every page. This MS. begins with 
an introductory hymn, after which follow, as I suppose, a cosmology and a genealogy 
of Buddha’s family As these chapters are not of any historical interest, I asked 
Dr. L. D. Barnett not to have them photographed, and to let the photographer 
begin his work with the history of Gfia-khri-btsan-po, on leaf No. 34. The text 
from leaf No. 34 to No. 70 closely agrees with Schlagintweit’s copy of the 
Rgyal-rabs. On leaf No. 70, with the history of Seft-ge-rnam-rgyal, the text 
proper comes to an end. But it is remarkable that the history of this king, as 
preserved in L MS., contains a few passages which are not found in any other 
MSS. at my disposal. These passages are, however, in agreement with Cunningham’s 
account of the same reign (see his Ladakh). The remaining two leaves contain 
only a list of the kings following Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal. The last king mentioned is 
Ujigs-med-chos-kyi-Befi-ge, the father of the present ex-King Bsod-naros-rnam-rgyal. 
Thus, L MS. is a specimen of those chronicles which were wrtten at the end of 
King SeA-ge-mam-rgyal’s reign. They were probably called ' Biographies of 
SeA-ge-rnam-rgyal’. 
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As stated by the early Tibetan writers of history, they made use of several 
historical books which were then current in Ladakh.. In parts ii, iii, and iv, the 
following are mentioned:— 

1. Rnam-bsad-mhon-pahi-mdzod (Abhidharma-kosa). 

2. Chos-hbyun. 

3. Rgyal-rabs-che-chun-mams. 

4. Hjig-rten-gdags-pa. 

5. Rgyal-rabs-spun-po-gsum-khug-blon-pohi-rgyal-mtshan. 

6. Gsah-ba or Ilbru-bdus (Guhya-samaja ?). 

7. Dan-po-dban-byed-rim-pahi-dgu-byun. 

8. Hkhor-lo-sna-bdun. 

Of these works No. 7 is still known in Ladakh, where it is called Rim-dgu. 
This work may possibly come to light again. As I understand, this book contains 
not exactly folklore, but popular legends, referring to the early reigns. The book 
called Chos-hbyun is given in Csoma’s list of historical books. To these eight works 
may be added the Rgya-cher-rol-pa ( Lalita-vistara ), which book was utilized by 
the writer of part iii, the genealogy of the Sakyas. The little song, Rgyal-rigs- 
bram-zehi-bu-mo-dah, etc., was directly copied from that book. 

The office of chronicler does not appear to have been continually occupied in 
Ladakh. We know only of the following occurrences : Under King Mu-khri-btsan-po 
(798-804 a.d.) a first history of Tibet was written. Then King Bde-ldan-rnam-rgyal 
(c. 1625-45 a.d.) wrote a biography of his father, Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal. Finally, 
Munshi Tshe-rirt-dpal-rgyas, of Leh, has acted as chronicler of more recent times. 
It is, of course, very probable that between these three there worked a great 
number of chroniclers who have been forgotten. At present we cannot expect 
to find any more MSS. of the Rgyal-rabs, dating from King Mu-khri-btaan-po’s 
times. Still, the early parts of the text of the royal MS. (S MS.) were possibly 
copied from an ancient MS. of the Rgyal-rabs of c. 800 a.d. 

It is very probable that some of the early historians of Ladakh or Tibet took 
Indian Vami avails as their model. The Vamiavali of Chamba, for instance, as 
published by Dr. J. Ph. Vogel in his Antiquities oj the Chamba State , bears a strong 
resemblance to the older portions of the La-dvags-rgyal-rabs. Both productions 
begin with an introductory hymn, in which the book is called a necklace. The 
necklaoe is represented as being wound round the neck of the deity or saint to 
whom the book is dedicated. Then, both books contain a long list of names of 
mythological beings, the supposed supernatural ancestors of the race of kings, and, 
in a third part, the names of the actual human kings are given. The Indian 
Vamidvalis, even if they contained nothing but names, were written in metre, and 
such was also the case, probably, with the Tibetan productions. A last remnant 
of such a Tibetan metrical Vamiavali we may have in Schlagintweit’s folios IS and 
14a (the seven heavenly thrones), where there are ten lines of metrical verse which 
contain in lines 1-6 only names, and in lines 7-10 a few notes on that group of kings. 
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In addition to the Indian Vami avails, Tibetan historiography may have been 
influenced in very early times by Chinese historiographers. Rockhill may be right 
•when he compares the seven Tibetan Khri (heavenly throne) kings with the twelve 
celestial sovereigns of the Chinese Sanhwang; the six Tibetan Legs with the eleven 
terrestrial sovereigns of the Chinese; and the eight Tibetan Lde with the nine 
human sovereigns of the Chinese. Possibly the Tibetans were not at once furnished 
with sufficient names to satisfy a Chinese historian. Therefore they had to manufacture 
new names or classes of names, and insert them in their lists. This may account 
for the repeated beginning in the Rgyal-rabs, part iv, as we have it at present. 
Thus we find two kings of the name of Spu-rgyal. / Qf the palace of Phyi-dbaA- 
stag-rtse, which was stated in the chronicles to have been in existence during the 
reign of the first king, we hear again, ten or eleven generations later, that it was 
then built as the first palace of the country. Then, Although the country is described 
as having been in a high state of civilization under its yfirst king, a first introduction 
of civilization is attributed also to several of his successors. From the Chinese the 
Tibetans probably learned history-writing in prose. In'this connexion, however, we 
must not forget that the Tibetans are ethnically related to the Chinese. It is not 
impossible that both these nations had inherited their lists of mythological kings 

from their common ancestors. And this may account fcjr the similarity between their 

! 

lists of mythological kings. 

But a really intelligent form of prose-writing ^as not acquired before the 
fifteenth century, when quite a new way of recording facts made its appearance. 
This last and best form of chronicling was probably learnt from the Muhammadan 
writers of the period. 

The man who compiled the story of the kings of Yar-luA, Rgyal-rabs, part iv, 
did not derive his information only from chronicles in prose or verse, but also made 
use of the folklore of his time, wad thereby added a new charm to his chapter of 
the history. Thus we find an old proverb placed at the beginning of the chapter 
and popular ditties, referring to the reignft of Spu-de-guA-rgyal and Khri-sroA-lde- 
tsan. The first song in part iii is probably a verse from Buddhist literature which 
had become popular, whilst the second song was taken from the Lalita-vistara. It is 
interesting that in t)r. K. Marx's B MS. (part tiii) also an ancient popular song is 
found, which it was the historian’s endeavour to turn into prose. My attention 
was drawn to this interesting fact in the following way:—I told my Tibetan assistant, 
Bzod-pa-phun-tshogs of Khalatse, to read through the third chapter of Schlagintweit’s 
text of the chronicles, to see if he could find poetical parts in it. He read it and 
said that he had not found anything, because the old song of Ali Mir, which was 
contained in Dr. K. Marx’s Rgyal-rabs , was omitted in Schlagintweit’s copy. He 
said that he had often heard people sing a song of Ali Mir. When I examined 
Marx’s text, I could see at once that seven lines of the old song could be easily 
restored by making only very slight alterations in the text. It then runs as 
follows:— 
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kha-sah - ha-yis -rmi-lavi-du 

mtsho-nas-sefi-ge-nar-gyis-mchous 

rgyal-kha-tun-la-thim-par-mthou 

de-dan-dus-mtshuus-bu-mo-hdi 

sems-can-dan - ni-ldan-par-gynr 

hdi-la-bu-zig- he s -par-sky e 

min-la-sen-ge-rnam-rgycil-thogs. 

Then also, in the tale of the battle of Babsgo, Sehlagintweit’s MS., we find 
a little song of four lines included, as follows (with two corrections by myself):— 

Rgyal-po-Bab-sgor-b'zugs-sin 
Kha-chul-dmag-dan-bcas 
Sog-po-mams-la - brgyab -pas 
Sog-hbros-thabs su-so n . 

fV 

Another song referring to Ni-ma-mam-rgyal is found in C MS., and the last 
chapter of the chronicle contains a few proverbial sayings. 

The influence of prose productions of folklore (the Kesar-saga in particular) on 
the writing of history is, of course, very distinct in the early parts of the chronicle. 
Let me mention only the description of the seven heroes under Guri-srori-hdu-rje, 
which at once calls to mind the seven ’Agus of the Kesar-saga. But also passages 
like the description of Lha-dban-mam-rgyal’s three sons, who lived as late as the 
sixteenth century, look as . if they had just been copied from the Kesar-saga. 

This brings us to the question of the Bon religion, which religion is apparent in 
many parts of the Rgyal-rabs. Thus (l) in the chapter on-cosmology we find 
a line of gods, preceding the gods of the four continents, which looks as if it 
might be of Bon-po origin. It begins with Nam-kyer-rgyal po, who is probably 
identical with Kyer-rdzofi-sfian-po of the Glin-chos (religion of the Kesar-saga). 
(2) The tables of nations in the same chapter, which are not yet entirely intelligible, 
also look as if they had come down to us from early Bon*po times. (3) The ancient 
dynasties of kings from Gfla-khri-btsan-po down to Lha-tho-tho-ri-snen-bsal, look as 
if they had been introduced wholesale from Bon-po mythology. As we know from 
the mythology of the Kesar-saga ( Glin-chos , the most original type of the Bon 
religion), the world consists of three realms, viz. (a) heaven, the land of the gods; 
( b) the earth, the land of men ; and (c) the underworld, the land of the N&gas (klu). 
Now it is remarkable that all the five groups of mythological kings are connected 
with one or other of these three realms of mythology, as follows:—The seven heavenly 
khri (thrones) are connected with the land of the gods; the two Bar-gyi-ldin, the 
six Safyi-legs , and the eight Safyi-lde are connected with the earth; and the five 
Smad-hyi-btsan or Klu-rgyal (Ndga-rcyas) belong to Yog-klu, the realm of the Ndgas. 
(4) Then the history of Sroh-btsan-sgam-po with his two wives at once calls to mind 
the tale of King Kesar with his two wives, as I have repeatedly stated. And the 
influence Of the Kesar-saga is felt also in other parts of the chronicle, as stated 
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above. Gesar’s (Kesar’s) name is found three times in the chronicle, viz. in parts i, 
ii, and vi. He is the revealer of historical knowledge. 

Let me now review the text of the La-dvags-i'gycd-rabs. It consists of ten parts, 
some of which have headings in Tibetan, whilst others have not. 

Part I : Introductory Hymns. One hymn is found in S MS., another in L MS. 

Part II: Cosmology and Cosmogony. Dr. K. Marx mentions such a chapter 
as occurring in .1 MS. The following text is based on a copy of this chapter 
provided by Joseph Tshe-brtan of Leh. 

Part III : The Genealogy of the Siikyas. This chapter is found in A MS., 
S MS., and L MS. It is interesting that several of the mythological names contained 
in it are found also in inscriptions of Ladakh and in folklore. This shows how 
deeply rooted is the belief of the people that the kings of Ladakh are descended 
from the Sakya race. The following text is based on S MS. But A MS. might 
be adduced for comparison. The history from Rna-ba-can to Gautama Buddha is 
almost literally identical in S MS. and A MS. 

Part IV: The Tibetan Kings of Leh and Lhasa down to 'GlaU-dar-ma, the 
Apostate. This chapter is entitled in Tibetan ‘ History of the First Spread of 
Buddhism’. It is found in A MS., C MS., S MS., and L MS. The same times 
we find described in Central Tibetan and Mongolian historical books and in Chinese 
works. The latter were translated by S. W. Bushel] (JRAS., 1880). A most 
successful attempt to reconcile the Chinese with the Tibetan accounts was made by 
Herbert Muller in the Zeitschrift ftir cerglcichcndc Rccht&kunde , Bd. xx. My 
chronology is based on the Chinese chronicles. The following text is based on 
S MS. ; but L MS. has been adduced for comparison. 

Part V : Glah-dar-ma’s Persecution of Buddhism. This chapter is entitled in 
Tibetan ‘ The Submerging of Buddha’s Religion ’. It is found in A MS., C MS., 
S MS., and L MS. The same times are described in Central Tibetan, Mongolian, 
and Chinese historical works. Even Albiruni speaks of Long-dherman, Langdarma. 
The text of this chapter is based on S MS.; but L MS. has been adduced for 
comparison. 

Part VI: The Kings of the First West Tibetan Dynasty. This chapter is 
entitled in Tibetan ‘ The Story of the Later Spread of Buddha’s Religion It is 
found in A MS., C MS.. S MS., and L MS. The Chinese works do not contain 
any passages relating to those events. The Central Tibetan and Mongolian authors 
tell the tale down to King Dpal-gyi-rogon. Of later times they supply only 
occasional notes, as, for instance, the note on a census of Tibet and Ladakh under 
the Emperor Kublai Khan in the thirteenth century. The text of this chapter is 
based on A MS.; but C MS., S MS., and L MS. have been adduced for comparison. 

Part VII : The Kings of the Second Dynasty down to Seh-ge-rnam-rgyal. 
This iB probably the ‘Biography of Seii-ge-raam-rgyal’‘compiled.by his son Bde-ldan- 
rnam-rgyal, as stated in S MS. No Oriental would begin a biography with the 
birth of his hero. The hero’s history is given at the end of a long narrative of his 
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ancestors. A MS., S MS., and L MS. are probably such biographies of Sen-ge-rnam- 
rgyal, furnished with the most elaborate groundwork. The text of this chapter is 
based on A MS.; but C MS., S. MS.. B MS., and L MS. have been adduced for 
comparison. Foreign historical works contain only occasional references to the events 
told in this chapter. 

Part VIII: The Last Independent Kings of Ladakh. This chapter, which is 
not furnished with a Tibetan title, is found in B MS. and C MS. S MS. and 
L MS. supply only a few additions to the text. Foreign historical works contain 
only occasional references to the events told in this chapter. The following text is 
based on B MS. ; but C MS. and in a lesser degree S MS. and L MS. have been 
adduced for comparison. 

Part IX: The History of the Dogra War. Its Tibetan title is ‘ History of 
the War waged by Mah&r&ja Gulfib Siftg’s Soldiers against Ladakh and Tibet' 
It is found in Ca MS., Cb MS., and Cc MS. The same events are described by 
Tshe-brtan of Khalatse and Basti-Ram. The text of this chapter is based on 
Cc MS. ; but a few additions were made from Ca MS. 

Part X : Ladakh after the Dogra War (1842-86 a.d.). This chapter was written 
by Munshi Tshe-rin-dpal-rgyas of Leh, and his text was copied for the present 
publication by Joseph Tshe-brtan of Leh. 

In an eleventh part Munshi Tshe-rifi-dpal-rgyas' Chronological and Taxation 
Tables will be found published. 

The aim of the present publication is not to bring out a critical edition of 
a Tibetan work on history, but to present in a connected text all the historical facts 
contained in the various MSS. of the West Tibetan chronicles. 

As after 1600 a.d. the various MSS. do not correspond with regard to their texts, 
it would be advisable on some later occasion to publish the texts of the different MSS- 
in full. 

Where does the truth begin ? I am convinced that all the early groups of kings 
(see Part TV) have nothing to do with history. They belong to Bon-po mythology. 
The first historical king is Sr06-btsan-sgam-po (600-50 a.d.).. The Tibetan art of 
writing history begins with him. But, as the Tibetans probably could remember his 
forefathers up to his great-great-grandfather, the Kings Khri-sfian-bzun-btsan, 
Hbroh-sfian-lde-ru, Stag-ri-sfian-gzigs, and Gnam-ri-sroh-btsan may also be historical 
personages. Thus the first possibly historical king, Khri-sfian-bzufi-btsan, may have 
lived about 120 years before Srofi-btaan-sgam-po, c. 480 a.d. 

Let me now examine the general features of Ladakh historiography. The character 
of the chronicles is not the same during the different periods which they describe. 
The first three and a half chapters contain only legendary matter, taken from Buddhist 
as well as Bon-po mythology. Then follow one and a half chapters of real history 
(Part TV, second half; and Part V). They tell the tale of the empire of Great 
Tibet. Then we hear the tale of the West Tibetan empire, which in its most 
anciebt parts (Part VI) can hardly be called a history; nor was it apparently meant 
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to be such. It was begun as a pedigree of the kings of Leh, whose chief intention 
was to prove their descent from the famous line of the ancient kings of Lhasa. 
Thus the first portion of this chapter, covering roughly the period from 900 to 1400 a.d., 
does not contain much beside mere names. About the year 1400 the account begins 
to become fuller. This may be due to the fact that the second dynasty branched 
off at about that time, and this new line of kings may have had a stronger instinct 
for history. Or it may be due to Muhammadan influences. At any rate, the 
accounts grow in fullness after 1400 a.d. Still, they leave much to be desired from 
a European point of view. The writers were lamas, and to them the greatest events 
during tin; reign of a king were his presents to lamas and monasteries, or his 
building of chortons { mchod-rten , stupa) and mani- walls. Much ink has been expended 
on these events, which are of very little interest to the average European. On the 
other hand, the campaigns of the kings are treated with extraordinary brevity, and 
of their economical work we hear nothing at all. Only in the case of the last 
few kings arc we able to form an idea of their characters, and of the tactics 
employed during the campaigns we hear practically nothing. The chronicler is quite 
satisfied with telling us the final result. Thus we see that all those points which 
go to make a history of a country serviceable are missing in these Western Tibetan 
records ; and yet the naive tone of the chroniclers has often a charm of its own. 

An important question is this : do the Ladakhi historians tell the truth, or is 
their history entirely or partially fabricated matter? The best test of the veracity 
of a historical account is a comparison with other entirely independent documents. 
Only in comparatively few cases are we enabled to compare a Western Tibetan 
account of an event with that of a foreign country. Of greater importance in that 
respect are the many inscriptions on rock and stone which are scattered all over 
the country. J have made a special study of these records, and have come to the 
following conclusion : from the inscriptions it becomes evident that at any rate the 
kings of the Rnam-rgyal dynasty are historical realities, and their order of succession 
is the same on the records on stone as in the chronicles. Records containing the 
names of all of them have been found, from Lha-dbah-rnam-rgyal down to Tshe-dpal- 
rdo-rje-rnam-rgyal. As far as contemporary history of other countries can be adduced 
by way of comparison, the chronicles do not contain anything that conflicts there¬ 
with. The test of the veracity of the account of the first dynasty is of a more 
insufficient nature. Records on stone relating to the time from e. 850 to 1400 A.n. are 
rarer than those of later times, and several of them do not contain the proper name 
of the sovereign. This much has so far come to light. King Hbum-lde’s name is 
found on the rock at Mul-bhe, which contains an edict by him. The name of his 
son, Blo-gros-{inchog-ldan\ occurs in an inscription on the wall of the Byams-pa- 
drpar-po temple at Leh. An inscription at Tabo in Spi-ti mentions King Lha-chen- 
byafi-chub-sems-dpah (first half of the eleventh century) as a contemporary of 
the Gu-ge king Byari-chub-hod and the famous Indian teacher Atiia. Thus 
the testimony of the inscriptions which have become known up to the present does 
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not go very far with regard to the accuracy of the first part of the chronicles. 
Here folklore comes to our aid. It has preserved the names of two more kings 
of the first dynasty in two songs, the drift of which is not in opposition to 
what the chronicles say about them; these are the kings Ni-ma-mgon and Jo-dpal. 
And the name of yet another king, or at least prince, of Western Tibet, Prince 
Rin-chen, is apparently attested by the chronicles of Kashmir. Certainly, we should 
be glad to be able to adduce more arguments to prove the accuracy of the account 
of the first dynasty. However, what can be adduced is in accordance with its 
statements, even with regard to chronology, and I think we have a right to accept 
also the account of the first West Tibetan dynasty as on the whole true and reliable. 

In no case do the West Tibetan chronicles enable us to fix the time of the 
reign of a king exactly, and the Tibetan dates have to be used with much caution. 
The Tibetans, as well as the Chinese, have cycles of sixty years, which are differentiated 
by numbers. The first Tibetan cycle begins with the year 1024 a.i>. (1026 according 
to Waddell). This great cycle of sixty years contains smaller cycles of twelve years 
each, the single years of which are named after twelve animals. To he able to 
distinguish between the same animal years within the cycle of sixty, the animals’ 
names are coupled with thei names of the Tibetan five elements. Thus, a date is 
complete if the following is given : (l) the number of the great cycle, (2) the animal 
of the little cycle, (3) the element. For instance, the water-ox year of the fourteenth 
cycle is the year 1853 a.d. But in most cases the date is not given completely enough 
to be of much use. In the most ancient dates only the animal's name is given. Some 
time between 1500 and 1600 the Ladakhis began to combine the animal’s name with 
that of an element. Dates furnished also with the number of the cycle of sixty do 
not occur before the nineteenth century. Besides, I have come to the conclusion 
that the Ladakhi Cycles are behind the Tibetan cycles by exactly twelve years. 
Compare the dates for the beginning of the Dogra war and for the discovery of 
the sapphire mine. But in the second half of the nineteenth century some lama 
authority introduced the Tibetan cycles. Thus we have no absolute certainty with 
regard to West Tibetan dates. As, however, several West Tibetan kings w’ere 
contemporaries of other historical personages whose dates can be fixed, we are in 
a position to furnish all the Ladakhi kings with approximate dates. With regard to 
the second dynasty eventual mistakes can hardly amount to more than a decade. 
From the outset it must be understood that the reign of a certain king may have 
been longer or shorter than the period given in this chronicle; but it is probable 
that some years of his actual reign coincide with some of the years given here. 
The fixed dates, on which hinges the whole chronology given in this book, are the 
following: —Glaft-dar-ma, 816-42 a.d., according to the Chinese; Atisa, 980-1053 a.d., 
aooording to the Rehu-niig; Prince Rin-chen, c. 1320 a.d., according to the Kashmir 
chronicles; Tsofi-kha-pa, 1356-1418, according to the liehu-mig ; the Turkoman invasion 
of Ladakh under Sultan Haidar, 1532 a.d., according to the Ta'rikh-i-Rashvll ; the 
siege of Bab-sgo, c. 1650 a.d., according to various authorities ; Desideri’s visit to 
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Leh, under Ni-ma-rnam-rgyal, 1715 a.d. ; Moorcroft’s visit to Leh, under Tshe- 
dpal-rnam-rgyal, 1820 a.d.; Dogra wars, 1834-42 a.d. The intervening periods are 
filled up by assigning about thirty years to each reign. 

The most important foreign works which are of particular value for a history 
of Western Tibet are (l) the Rajatarangini (chronicles of Kashmir), by Kalhana, 
for the Chinese and Kashmiri expeditions' to Western Tibet'in the eighth century; 
(2) the Annals of the Chinese Thang dynasty, for the same period ; (3) the 

Rajatarangini (chronicles of Kashmir), by Jona-raja, for the career of Prince 
Rin-chen in the beginning of the fourteenth century and the Kashmiri expeditions 
to Ladakh in the fifteenth century ; (4) the Ta'rikh-i-Rashidi, for the Turkoman 
expedition to Ladakh in the sixteenth century; (5) Roman Catholic accounts of 
d’Andrada’s mission to Tsaparang in Gu-ge in the seventeenth century; (6) Desideri’s 
account of his journey to Lhasa and Leh, 1715 ; (7) the account of the Mughal 
historian, Mir-Izzet-Ullah, for details about the siege of Bab-sgo, c. 1650 a.d. ; 
(8) Bernier’s travels (Kashmir), for the relations of the Mughal emperors to Western 
Tibet in the seventeenth century; (9) Moorcroft’s travels, for the times of the last 
independent king of Ladakh; (10) Central Tibetan and Mongolian works are of 
the greatest importance for the history of Western Tibet down to the tenth century. 
After that time they contain only casual notes on Western Tibet, as, for instance, 
on the census of Ladakh under Kublai-Khan. 

Together with the chronicles of Ladakh I am publishing the chronicles and 
genealogical trees of several West Tibetan vassal chiefs and three short accounts 
of important events in Ladakhi history. They are found under ‘ Minor Chronicles ’. 
The chronicles relate to the following provinces : Zafts-dkar, Bzaft-la, Gu-ge, Bu-rig 
(Cig-gtan, Sod, Mkhar-bu), Baltistan, Ko-lon of Lahul. Ti-nan of Lahul, and 
Bar-bog of Lahul. And the brief accounts tell the tale of the Dogra war (two 
versions) and of the trade between Ladakh and Ku]U and narrate the services of 
several ministers and generals. 

Besides the chronicles and genealogical trees, the following historical documents 
are also of great importance :—(l) Inscriptions on stone, etc. They will be treated 
in a special part. (2) Decrees on paper issued by certain kings. Up to the present 
I have discovered the following:—two decrees by Ni-ma-rnam-rgyal, one by Tshe- 
dbah-rnam-rgyal II, one by Tshe-dpal-mam-rgyal, and one by Biddhi Singh of Kujfl. 
As regards Kuju kings, a great number of letters by them in Takri, addressed to 
various chiefs of Lahul, have been collected by Mr. G. C. L. Howell, Assistant- 
Commissioner of Ku]ti. But it would not be difficult to oollect similar documents 
in Ladakh. They are all of the greatest historical interest. (3) The Mdh&tmyas 
of monasteries. I have succeeded in seeing the following:—the Chags-yig of the 
Gyuh-druh (Lamayuru) monastery of Ladakh, and of the Gandhola and Trilokan&tha 
monasteries of Lahul. The Chags-yig of the Likir monastery is contained in an 
inscription on a wall of the monastery. The M&h&tmyas do not contain much 
historical, but a great deal of legendary matter. 
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With regard to names of kings, the Tibetans seem to have had the principle 
of not repeating the same name. If ever the same name occurs a second time, as in 
the case of Tshe-dbah-rnam-rgyal and Bkra-sis-rnam-rgyal, we may be sure that the 
second king of such name was not heir-apparent, but a younger prince, previous to 
his accession to the throne. 

My thanks are due to the following persons for having assisted in the translation 
of the chronicles:—To Mrs. S. Becker-Chapman, of Herrnhut, for having looked 
over my first rough copy of the English translation; to the two Tibetan Christians, 
Bzod-pa-phun-tshogs, of Khalatse, and Joseph Tshe-brtan, of Leh, for having assisted 
me to find the correct interpretation of several difficult Tibetan passages; and, 
most of all, to Dr. F. W. Thomas, of the India Office, for having revised the work 
before printing. Dr. Thomas has not only revised the English rendering, but has 
also cleared up many a difficult passage in the translation. I must not forget my 
predecessors, who cleared the way for the present edition. The greatest praise is 
due to the late Dr. K. Marx, of Leh, who showed for the first time that the 
Rgyal-rabs contains a coherent and intelligible account of the past, and is not a mere 
jumble of words. 




LA-DVAGS-RGYAL-RABS 


TIBETAN TEXT 






I 

CL MS.) ^*'3*’**Y$Y a $**Y B Y^* B ^ , Y'"**9* I 

)MYOT3v B ‘^ B **$^ ,B *Yg‘ B ^* fl ^ I 

(SMS.) 5 

^y. 5 *^* 3 ^<r 8 -*« | 

^'SJYV^^Y’Y**'*’ 

^•arajynVaWY^S | 

V*®* Sj^* B |'V 

^zr^ya^ys**^* || 

II 

u us.) ‘ 5 v ,r, ft’®Y^ q,, '*i | 

|| ^•£* , w**y^*^y§r^» , oy*yi|*Sq | ^lynV^-^-^yrn-tfy^c; | ^F’HY^ySy 
B ‘Y^ | *’$y»V^*V I 3Y’^ ,,, ( J , *^■^‘ , *'•S' ,, '^' ,, ^ a '‘5* ) ^■■ 5 YP ,,,z, I SjY^vB’^Y^Y^**^* 
rTY^*^^V^* B * B *** 5 ***l*P B * B * i ' 1 **Y^ | *?y** | l5 

^•a^oy^'ljy^gar^vn*** | 

"?Y«Y|»«’^* B lfY B, ^Y 0 *ij I 

| ^’^**Y^ ,B V^**^ # T^fcY^*S* , V3YS*JY B iY&*Y>’5’fp' , *|V»*« , " s Y"$**’ 20 
IJY*^*^*^*^ | I I *>• I *Y 5 Y , y B,ai « I | V 
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| ’V«p**afcy<Vifr | ^•ara^'-a-*^ I ^nr»y w«r JyaR*^*^ I ! V* 1 '^’ 2 * 
y$*yj)ori^y3*'gya|* * i^**§yS , fr^*Y^*§rTy ,,a i ^yB , Yr»pV^*^vi ,, ‘^ : t I 

5 «r^g**§*V,3 a '‘'$Y ? ’ r *'^ | |ya^*«fly^rR*3ysy*§yy^V^y*^* | yrg*y;*.5*'&V J %*l* 
^3 Y a ' $ Y sR’ 3 a| ’**a^*• a?y ajc^* | ^«t***y; 0 «*aR*ayy*a|*raM&y^ || ^•*c;*« l <* , 3 *t|c;*aR* 3 > 
if-a^R’aR*^*^ | ^e*ray>By*y^y|*’a*li|y$ | >^ya$y n^afrsyayr^igyq I a YH| a ** 
I V^'S'SyT^ ! 1 rfyVia-gya-y; I S)Y a VS|Y a $Y or 

W>»|»i*aR*^« , ^V , ' 1 >V B ^ , *'^Y a,,, ’^ ,, * z, YS^ ! ^Yl‘ljY$ , ^YlY*YY r ® J V® ,, l* I Y^fY^* 1 ** 
10 1 ^yyw*§‘^*^y;*ywYVYyjyn ! ^•yr$y3"i , y*i& , *ijSya&y3 ; 3 , a* 

an|**S|*i I ’RVs^’V^^Y 15 1 "XVs'y yr^y&yjS' I I ^ , 3^TVY a| I ^Vs-jr 

*y1^ i^Vs-^y^sy^'l*! ^Vy i 5i*,5»i*^y3*a*«i*s , *i$ygfra'R l ^*B''3*‘ 35 '^'f!|Y^Y> c »*?|(Y 
| qy^r^yrrfywi | ^R*^*jr'S;^afey^^*ai»a^j^*^ j gyyV^yyaa* i’RR* 
*Y"‘$YS'YV$y < **^»r ,l ft* | yra'gjyllyaraa* I ^*^ , VY a *3*^ , 3’ ,, l , »*^*^'^ , i , ' 3 *^v3 ,, ‘ 
15 p*ra | ^yRfSy'^’jyaVS***'* | By**ra^yaVS)Y^ , ^ygY«B , §*^y3 ; *yS}y$Vi$afr$’ 
I ^’Y^*^'-5 ,, ' , IS a *^‘ ai l‘ a Y^ , l^ a *^’ a V^^ | I Jf3v*Y 

^R^yS-argy^yayyysiyB-Ry^ I YY-3**' a, RYy; , <5iya?i j ^y*afiy§**lytqYliyB ] ^^*"»* 
^y**ya* j 1 | |wnr$ , ^i , «t*R*<^ra*y; j ^ygi^ra'Slya j p* 

20 B,^jar^*^»j*a | j^yay^a-y^ya | ^'SR-Syuic^ya | *fl*y^y^ya | ^yWy*)ya | Jy-aw 

*«***y^V3*|*rfl*WyT || 

XysYS^^ysV^yg-a-^ygc; | Y^i-a* j ^-yiyff-TiTgis | V$ a, * , XY*’« , 3« I “jl*«* 
yrVyiyS*^y | 'Vp^VSflrg'a* | ^yt Y^'^YS'^Yg^ | 

*i’y|-‘fr^ygq l I YY«Y»‘Vl*'3'3*'"5 | V^’IHY^Vy^tiy^ | $*^^yary^«a|iir*ya*^ f 

25 jY^YYvtfvjYYfcw^’g* i Iy^y^-bys-y^ l ^•^•^’=1'; i y^yv^y 
I ^Y^w^'a^Y^ | P*& | *»«*•««» I r'jfc I «• 1 yR*| I jfcr^y^Y* | yyi 1’*Y* I *3'31 

| RyR^^r^R^ya^y^ j y"i 5 r$y|yaryy^»i j g^-jyiR-fya- 
I I ^raya-WBvapa^’ayj'^-fl-ay^ | 

R-*ya-aryy^ | *’**pc;-3*gya-JK | y**gy|‘«W‘*iy«ify* j ^*‘?*«»ya^*a*]S«*^B^s(pq‘ ) ^-a|R* 
80 $ , «^**||S | *-*py*|y | jya*py$ j ^Ryir^vy^ 
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i i ^•^•^•**^*V** , **$ , i:aY a * , K* 

|| |*V4T s * a, *^*^*j| I JW^Irr^l 5V»*V^I 

3V9*t-S^I I |‘W*8 , *YV Br 9'W I I V*P I | ^V a ’(* , ‘)^* 

*•$*£ | p-sr-^ 1 ^p*«v i frt^ i i i ayrfra-r^ i 

I $Y^ I I 1lY^**" I I rfcy^jiq* 5 

^ I yrfcy^yy; I I i;^*« a fY4Y$p*^ , «***ISF** a * 1 I 

I ^* , ^ , «’^va**r^yraw*§x*«l*pa***^**yX | | 

fx-ay**^ \ «w**«jf<rjy*yr^ | ^•^•$Y a Y^Y^ , 8** , i , *Y* aT * a J^! t* , tVY af; V 
g*r^i K*^«*S^ta*y#yy«*rV| ^ , *yy^’^*$ >, *§*^*3y* i \ 

^•'RYPYP^S'^Y’^y^ j xflp'B'ap^^x^X’gx'^r^r^’xlx'X^ya I ■fa’ 1 '’ 10 

$«rtf*^*r3'fc , * , v&Y*r^T?V^ I J^*$**^V^’^*Y**^*^yrV^* a Y$*fY a * ,, ’ ,| iy r 

v^*« , *v<*vH-FY a ' , Yi" i. 


^frr^'UV"**^ I I Ifc-fy**§S | ^vi^fV 

M**%*^l 1 < |*5 w J^ , l** a * i, *5S I $*mpWx^ | Yfya-^Tfr^w** is 

w I I ^Y a l^**Y^^ ,y *y«‘^ , W , *3i*3*; I wry^’PY** I Jrjy 

Sw w^yIy^ i i "f ’^ i JypyB-y 

W* II 


l'Wr^'4 j ^‘xrffl*4‘fc*x^'*'Hrgx | qYaYM^r*|y^Kw j* | 5 a * a ’l]Y$Vlj-Y 

*«•§« i «Yf*^y*| a if$* I "^Wrt^ i y^yj 1 3"-^*^ i y**H i 20 

y^*i lfc*w a i i *vy^*^C| p«r*$ a Siy^yr 

I $Y|*’$Y r W I w I «Yr**p**l^ryrpx I 8yn**s(y**rM** , \*’ 

px | ^•n*x*1^x*D»xxx’3x*$’pxuj«^*^a4^' I yyYqYj4*f«Mi*)*g a ff*^‘qYRYr^«’p**’r 

II 

I ^*|Y$**Ya^Y§Y a «» I 25 

ax | ^*r**5y^x j xYaYypyaa | ^«*^ a 8Yflq*^|rrMWyr^iyrwi | ^rya | 

*1** BM »$Y^ 1 | «yoY3yV»**Yiv a ^* I |* 

«i^*|*xr3 a| ^*vir3a i ^•^•3*|*^>**^w^*v^«t a 3 , V ,,, 8^ i VY^^y-YYlv 
^Y**8*fl*3Y«**^*^^ ,a *i*^*$T v t^ 1 I* 3 fc**‘«$ *fclY§S I 

| $Y$ a ** a * a yw«$Y**Y«Hi | *«^x^fx*yx | IvV*Tt^vX I ^*Yj«*j a 5v 30 
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t YW5K* £ ^$ ,r ^*^r§y3a**§ , a3y^*.5a , a*gyfl l 5*^ ! fi’^ys** 


| I py5y^ya^yga*aa 1 

^a'Sl^aa’Syr^a | «*<;yiya*ara^a‘$a*3*y|a , i;^ ,, &**iay3 , ajffs;*yia , »ia*3a , aok I a'lja'aS;* 


5 I gy^'-sy^v 0 i v***YV$ i 5 a *2^ I y§* i m**|*«*^* 

a'jga’iryij^’aya^'iifc^a j i^l> , ^ , ^*q*irya^*a^*¥ya j ^•a*|gy!^*^*yc;a , ^ya:y3ya$*lg j 
w^'rw^r^'ad j jp^Vy^jraa'-sya'^a’giyaa j ^a'a'^-gyayS-y^^y^*^ I 
^y5|a*^yS|a^2y«i | 3Yl , «fr|Wa , J|**»* j Sfyajyyja^a | ^*itaa**yysjy^y«nfc*^a j *toa* 
aySa^aa’aya^yay^a'^a’ijy^ j yy;*^yatrn^yay|yaa I ^*3*«fyay,g*a$»3* l | ^aS* 


10 PYYat^a* 11 * | jfrr$ya^3y*r^3y'^ |j 


^•aic;*^*5^^^^^-|jaf^fi'oi* i gfi*a^*|*^ j ^ga'a^gyay^ | ^•a*a|a*a*^a , a'y^a'ajjy^ I 

| W’j*'3'V(*^OT"$ <> T , Y v|| tiS! 5taa , *y8; a **^* , *> , '2i ; Y3*Yi I 

W’SaYlv^'SVSa*^^ I | ^ac^^ga^aiy^arff 1 

g»g*$a*a | ^•^•5vB*3 9< ’ a, * : ;^* 0 *i , !^ , |^'5 a *'^*3 a, ’^V^ , ! ,, * ,,3 i'^ I 

15 3°*’^ i i ^ j vw*w3T»* 

| I i , 1 a YW , TO , *w8 , l^ 

3^ | ajjara-aac;-^*w^*^c;*4r^n’|*^*»<Ya j ajfcyTfa*J^^’J^H^'B*^***^***" 
I yaY»pa*a*^aa , 3*Sa*agY^«a , y^ ! ^'yw&'a^aa'^a'^'^a-aiga-a^yay'fcy 
aj V**1V2F 1 ®&y}y aa*ayra^*|ja*'5*^ I a**^a*aa*,ga*'5*a$a , .g’a5a I *torjy*nra^ra*^ \ *^Y 
20 ^•paa-aygaa-ary^-iysc, j fya^^yfryi j a,S,a|*^^a*a^'5q*qa*a,^a*aa*^'^*g‘5a*a*^* 

ga j ai^yaa'a’qyraS^a^igr jj ) $a*'S$*|}a*'3' j ^a**y§* < $«r'fi' | aljfraR-jarTj j.j 

jja^'V^K| ^nNy3* , 'fi3 k $a , 3 i £P^ | ^•ja*2‘ j | g^ga^Y | $$•$*•2' j 

j ^•a*y;*>^Vga , tf , ^a*^y*'^&yjJ , ^*aa*.sa*2c; | ^•^•Tyyy^ayrfy 
W'WYSY)^ I ^*3| I I ^•^•a^-ja r Sa-^*pc; j q^a'q-gq'&ya^-a^a'y^a j 

25 ^^^a^'^-aaa-l^c;*^ j ^aa’^yva'Va-JySc; j 

aa^a , aaa , *yV* ,,, ’ ,, ^ c: >' ,,,, ’^'^ , ^*3P*^ I ^’ga'IS^g'aX'&yTfr^y^ j ^'ry 7 jj , a*yya*|ya*yy 
a*BK,‘5-^ | |*|a*2 i ^*a*|*a$^a^yi | ^y3 , ^y&y^*a*$*agc;*a ,, iyaa*y#^ , ja*2' j SIR-ja*¥* 
R'aija-aR-R-^Ry'} j | ivy^Y** J *p^*aV 

fwa j I j I fg^T 

SO I .*wr«V^wrwi*&M I 



ch. m 
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« a ^ayrfy« a r.iY*9»l J j V^rti'S)*^* 

afry^c^-jarlj j ^^»a*:^* a *y§»£j«i»Try^r^ j | 5)**rSJya*ai»/gr^ | ^ | 

sr*rt^ | ! 5 ii aJ **» I ^•3 1 ^ , ^ , y , ^ , Sv? i 

S'VSya | ^a« a yyg a 4j4 a ^ay ij'iiya | ^*y»c;*,3 e » , &ya^ | $*«3^jg*yifr3*i$:;*$ySi^ | a^ay 

.[iru-ayS^-a 1 ] || 

*mr«y3«l a g* a yi | y^-^jjVj^yyrfc^yr^'S'ljy^Jyn j afya 1 g*yy^y^a*rafe**i ) 

| |^a*yywafc*a | |Jya*^*a***ur*y<>p»pr^c; | Iv^'a^T^'^V^f’^ 1 
3yyq | ^t^*u»^ar*^*^ar‘iS'59|*^a»*^[ai*yai | ^^•ifr|**wa*4y$**anjya*i j ^•ar*iy2Va73ya ; ^<r 
*M6y*j3fa*y» I ^*nr*y^»nra\2|<y^yX| 10 

^•3fa*aifya&yg»ryr^ | 

<Ky*«i**^«*3‘^*5iay^a* | 

Sjy^yavnj’JrSya*, j 
«lya a ^mr«nr^a a fly^ | 

a-or^or^-fy | i;*^*^ | | ^yyr^yg^y^yra^'ljsr 15 

| nrfy wy*y5fraijyo*Sy^ | 
^•ayn^y^'a^ya* | gy^*i^yw***y3*ay^yg*a$*pyayar^**^*a^iw'giy3* l | ^?ra* 

^y$»y«y^y*;^a*aygy^ I £y^y^4y^ a q a ^ a * a ^inr4 a ^'?R a ^Y r V'9YTl ^*a*aygy 
2^*t5*a§*j^ j ^•^a*& , a*j|y5y& a a , y*fra*l;^«|a*fl^ , gK| l^^*a , ag»a l aa**Sfop,y^y3y^ :, 06*gya j 
^ya'arVi&w’a^y^^a^aya’yjy^yr^a*^ | ^•ypaa^a^y^rf^yyaya j S)‘yj*a*af 20 
«rifcpra*a,$y^yyjjy£‘^ya$ j yra^*|jya*xyaya*ay$ya*^a*a*^ai*B^*^yr t^y ^**3^ | 

$a*1r«ya7jya'Vsi* , Xy*ft< , i? | '^•^y a H ! «V^c;*fljy*r§c; | | ^•^•aj-'^y^ya* 

| |j^ , ^*^ , a*a|j«<*a*^* 1 fiV l 5 ,s i.*'S'*^'^ , ^y*^ J ^f a ^wpi a ^ a ^ a ^ a T a j^ a A* 25 

| ^nraVv^ri&y^yraaya | «Kfi*a j <jj’yjy» j 

*to***y*«¥r*yarg***a j «rfysy<jiya*3ygy^ j tW'^l^aup^ya* | |^* J**^***>c; , 5* , » , H** 

*1 .a^ 5, W 5 *^*'5W?9p^ I V^Y^SVV^Y^vHl I *fv*^v 

1 IV*^Y** I ap^V^ I Y«®T^V^ I 1 tiv^ I 

I w*fr$**V3 ,, w 30 
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| «X»rg*i)yy«& ; a$yjj' > 3yy*! ^ jV^’*l* , 3***J ,r Y* I | a$y5$*affcy 

| qy*p| 3*^£| [^*]$*’&ySjVa;y.y,ga-$yga*^ | ^g-yvy 

aXy«*a*Ba'^a*^ t jY*£******3i*lY*** , *V* , ’^Y^"* # §** 0 * I | 3a*^yya* 

a*<jrc*i | f=;«i*oY3YT! $a*^*^a , 5taa , *y^»ia , 3r«rfy''rai5y2E;| agnfi^yrys'aa^J'gyayS 1 

>• ' 

5 ga-a-«*y^ | | j^«'tY» , Y | i^«*iri* -wr M*® , rj* | fty**a*a^a‘ 

gK j ^^•|*aif i r^*«S' , j^-5i*|}c;'^’«i*^c;*^ | *ya*a^*i[yB*^gipy’y^aa*jl‘y% , 3R | Sy^aSCa* 

^a-g*^ I S^* , ‘5* a ?Y ,5 * i |Y ,,, |^ , W a,, S^* ,, *V’^ I fc*^*$*^ , Y»a , a^**j*$«aa*fry1yg£; I 
&;•*&*• «y^a*g*^ f *qr|*a|fy^'*jya*8c;*^<ii*^*^'a*^*^ j ***• *y $*aaj*ySyay*y j}*aa« 
jiy^Y^I »k*a*a*qiy.yB^ai ^»» , 3*'»^y' J 5'|ya-§c;-^-«r^-tj-5^*'^] 

10 3*! V*'*Fy*‘3Y^’.3*‘ 15 '*^** ; S II 

] ^^a'wKa*^* j ^•^•Sl^ya | ^-^a-a^-agc, j ^V^a*«*'^* if, 4Y)l* 
ga j ^a-a^ya-y^-yv^s-ge;*^ j $**jf-a 5 y^*y 5 a-s*aqa’$a*aFya , aSygyay‘f^ j 
aijyagy^a^a’^aa’^YgB’ayif | yaa-fjy gyS3’^a I ^a-F-ja'Iy&y'SS^a-g | 

aya-^a-^gy^ysygyay^ j ^a*^yyaa*gygygysYB3*gy*$a^a | ^a^-i^-giy^a-g- 
15 a-«^ j ^•g'^ag'^ajyl'^i'yar^ga’S^ j ^-^a'ayvayya'a’yiyga’W | 

a^*ga | aya*fa‘aaa*«yga*gyay1^ j ^a’gja'yaa’gygya^yyi | ga'IT'a'fyD-a'ijy^a’g'B* 
gy I ^-.5«rs->tf*WI**ga I aya*$a**yay*yiH*gyBy^ j **’$Y$Y^W? I 
ywyga^y^yjl^a | $a-’£'sjy&y^-gy | ^•^•«*>‘Si^*|a \ ^*.5a;g-?>ga*ayaya*,|a-^y 
ga*^ | y^a-^y-yaa-a^a-y^y^-^a \ ^a*y*^^^a*g*gy | 'fc**'*ji*qy£*^*iB | aya'ga-ay 
20 ^Ygyayl^ I I V^*ga**yrgy I ^Vagyag-aa-a-^a | ga-g-a^yy 

3a*l’*^*a**y^a , g , gy || 

III 

(S MS.) 3*' n ^ , HY a ^3yr3-y*^v i j*-yyVgyaa-yBy5ya^ | fl^*Sya^i*^r5*^V^ I 
ayS^a'a^ygy^yra***^ } yjy^*3a***j^ygya^g^a-$*Y*y**i«^ | ywagft**N**$yg*y 
nVaip'a'aacyS j v «*y *i36y^aa*a$'ayva | ^•^•^•y;*i» l gc;«aVyHr^ , **^a j yyS^$a* 

25 I ■ y ^y a^-gy »^y ay aay^y j «yvSa*B^a*a^*gBa v 5*i3 , gya«r$*ag | ga-ygya^* 
a^y^aa*|*«*»)yaa | ayy$y«jj*.fy^a*a^*^yy$*|a*1i$»e^l i i j ^*a‘^^* j^^rgyajya^* 
ga-a-yya^ya | ■$•$y3 - *i|jy a* Sy'S'&'Vg»*y;*awa%»i^^^a(a*ga*^a^^^*^* 
a^aya^gy^fa^a*^ | ^ayygyS{y«fca*B*s;y j ay *^*3*$aT$‘gy^'V^r^^Y’«fcy§*fy 



ch. m3 




2ft 


B-»qy|yq^*3q-*‘&y^yq*yV3*‘ a, »**\ j K*tfq*§*^yaq-gy^|q*y; | jgaj-^ ) I «J|V 

y^ | I wyfiyV^’* ,,, 1J* , *’ a ^'* l *y w * j ^yayo^yg-*^-^^- 

$y qy qgy ayg'ij^ | ^q^q , avJ 2 jq , g k « , qq , £ , a*n l Jfc*£y 2 ) , *|yr^q**ynq | y^'yqyos^'y; | o^y 
^•q^y^yl^aqyqq'ayflyijyyjrq^qyi^gyq^af j ^qy£V§*qg*q*yyq*.3|»pa^*q,5y $ ! 
W^qftyy^! *Vy| ! | I ^•qq , *yaV<5y'jyq<*i , a&y 5 

I «'^ , »’B^*^*3^’^*'* oa5 v’ , I^'^ I ^y^qy^*^ I ^V 0 ’ 81 * 15 ^ I *» , V ,, §*-3‘ x, ' a| ‘ 
qf»qra«| ay^y-S^V 0 ’ 5 ^! s«6y n .f*B*§yq , ^Bq , q | yy&?*Sy^q^rya$*yst*|*qy j ajy§q*qgy 
«|q*i» v 5 ya*a)» , r»c l *a'i<j*ajj^*q^'|'q‘a ; «i*g | *q^*>q^?r^q j ^q*^q*a^y‘Hvy*fKq | ^*q | yj*»3M| | yfir 


<JW**J I ^•^•?l*|}y^T§^ | V^' s &'V^V*‘ c ^ 0 , ’[ 0 ,, n -5 I ^*B§*ywnyy|y^ygyq*qq-«^Vra I !0 
^•a£*ySyayyay^y3yq*qq*^*»X'q j ^*7ie;*3*^m^*a^*j}'|y^*gc;‘a*«M?)'«K^‘3i»i | ^Jjya* 
^•ayq*^y^«fgc;*q*'a , «i , ^*si^*ay^ | ^^*q'^yq*q^yqe^$q*H'*^yy^*|^ | §*jra^q*!^ 
|}ya;**yrs|3ySj*qyq*yiy|jyqq j | iq-’S^-yy 

^q*$yayq|y^*q*rajiyuiy*y3 { q*«*&yi*gq**|$q*p-&y^y2r'qj*q$*q^'gyqyqyr* | n,e>|q* 
jjyy;ji|q*ay | 5«i*5 ; o l 5»» , 5iyB ) gy^«»l*^*B^*^*gJ , B^*^g»i*qf 3r*q^Wyav x WjyB^*^>i|q’^ry|^* 15 
5q*|*q*^q*^*q*gy|)**|3T,5i ,l \ | ^yy y3q , §qM^yayq<yay»<ya*qq*«|qq‘qy*r*|gc;q*Bq | jjy 
yrgy^q*^^*ayo^yay|-9yyy^q*^3Y a y3^ ^qq*^*a*^*^*§‘^yq*$*qS‘^yi;y5* 
yq'ljcya’g'g'^rqlya'^ j ^•q^yq 3 , qq , a*yrjgq*y<^yy 3 jq*lr^ , q*«yfyrg*q*gc; | ^*«r$* 
j ^'yy*»*^c; , g , y|*<*^ , ^q | & , q*^yyq , ^*£yyy3fo , q , $yay<^q*ay3q*$y3ya**i5y 
■j* ! | y>|*r§-^ | | *ya* 20 

^•y^BCq'gq^ygq*^ ] ^V&*gq*^*y^y^yq , ^ , q*qBy^q* 3 *q , ^y' 5 ya*q | ^•yySrsyn’^v’ 
^Wyy^aj^yjyaijy Jygy’Sya’q | ^•qyq*a?ya*yyy^yyyq^'y3fy| l yaq | a*^vff*«i^( a <y 

V^’V)I wySVa^BW*! j^-^-^-a^^q-V^-CB^^-^-i^-^-ys^ST^yB^* 
a*y^ | *yn*a|*ya^$*^qq*§y^yyr^yrnq { py^’^ya^yrSl’y; j aqyijyq^yliyaq | ^ 
*ya-^yyq-q-^y^q'y!q'^yq*gy^ j ^*yy^y«XYyV^***^y 0; V*h T Bq*Bjiy^q j 25 

qy^yyq j g^y^q’a^-^g^ya^’qq^-gq'm^q^a'^c; | •!&•y q • ^q • n*3* «y 2u; | $ya*3yaR* 

q^y^*3yB|qytf^y***|^*q3y;y3y*y^rsq ; ^B'^’yy^qXY^Y^'BI^B^yS'SYBB | 
^•|y«yyy'Sfy ^y*fl(Y*Y 5 ”! V^‘^*^*^**faT^’^' 5 ar §*W’* 4 V*Y aJ V 1 $ , l** 
yr3fe*y*rq | ffy3*^yq|y3-iy^^*^yq|^**wi | ^yy»-y^ | a*;y|yq£»i*§«*3ymr 
a^yryq j ^ya^yq^yay^w^yijyaq { ^*^y§q*^yq|q*aVq^q*qy5q*n« | «fay« ,a ** 30 
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q^qS^mriaryi I jra^yra’afyriiy^'Y^rs’ys*** | j 

^*»&*y^y Y q '5*gY| y^^Y* 0 *^* 15 ^** 3 * | a*^«i%' 3 Va$Y**’*Y'.5*^* , VlY* 33 V3Y , Ti 

| ^R , q$ylr& , q*<q*qar^*^ | 

5 gY’ 3 *^ I 5*'TtY^YY^' q $Y*‘ , ft** 1 fc , H* I **^*3* , ^y^$*^‘fie;**a**^*y3 > | ^V^’-S^Y 
^’YTS^Y^'Y^Y I y»*VY*«i , 3*'*» ,a i*3’g c Y^ | ^ap^Y^Y^^Y* 3 ’^ I ^'J^IySw 
^ 1^3 , ^ , aryT5y$*‘5y3*3* I Y^gY’^yGyS^yS*^ I y^’aY*$ 3 ’$y 3 * a «iyyfa | 1^** 
| V'y^Y* j 4"i*^Y W^* 3 ^**^ | ^•a£*§'yiT*^n*r§*aw*a*«i | 3’S^ar 
j«r|Y a i'«yn | ji^**y&YS"i | ,gari|yyi|iv 3 y|*y*( I S^’Y^'I'^^Yfl’yfaro* I yVw3** 

10 3' a *^ , »'^Y a: S*3*^»«*^ , N! ^Y'S'-ajiSi‘*^-fijy^*i|*«*^ , ^*^aj^*li| y a * 

^■‘•^Y^Y’jVyv I ^•^Y , a^Y*§^*Y 3 ‘>Y*y®Y , $*^Y ,a ^YnGv^** q ^*Y** 3 5 3 ’Y r Y5Y^ I 
YY^’yHY*^ 3 * 3 * j | SfYfY^yaK'vr^v I V^'Y^ I YY*YV Mr 

^y*^r$r^ryi I "^Y^Y*^** 33 | y^Y*Y°Y I j^rYR*V3*^ , *%'*lY , r* ! 
*^q^ynV^e;*ir;p*^y^*$*q*«r^**y8qarB* j ^SYY^I 9Y^**Y a ’l Y^Y'^Iy^*^'^’ 0 ^ I 
15 jar^yr^ai^y^ara^ar^ar^avJ’^^HYva* | ^*urti«i | 5y^y3|*1tfyrfv*r8fy^ar^* 
"aY’3 3 * 3 * | $*^c;*g*afoc;*TB*q*fraqi | mq'jrjaryny y» | a|^yy^*3fr^Y*iy 3 Y a *^ 3 *^** a3 I 
31Y5 I 5‘0*^'3*^ I g*3*f«i*a^^*'S*V^«i^ || 

^*3* a |Y^*?> t , '|Y ,1 5Y , ^Y‘^Y , gY*gY ; ^ | \^ , 5®i*3 ; ^ , ya5‘a^r3* a *§Y | ^*a$y^*g* 

| V"* | ata,‘aj*a>«|*ry; j | ^yVyV’V^Y 3 * Jy 

20 a Y*Y|**<& I ^<« , 3^*|Y*% , |<S , "fy^ , W^ , *Yl' ,, *y^^*^ I ^=;*^* , Y^}*i* a i*^| , *i**^*^ | «H*; | aryiY I 
iK’ifl | qajyi’wyyq^ - 1 aaraj^’ya)5^*qaq*^c;‘j ^*yjya | ^qa?*ife*q j y>va j ajya | 
*par^y»<^Yai , a|a"rq , ^*q , j|y^'W&*q | "}*3T , ^*^Y a *Y , \* a ^ , ^*fl*5l* l v5* a | *a*$*$q*‘5 ,, X*'YS* 
«jya | X**q^yg*gai , ^y$y.5«i , a*3y^ I £“i*^*V* , $*‘^Y‘ a Y , Y a * a3 y3‘3*^*^ , Yg ,r * ,,: SY*^* 
a^|ar^-'S'-^fj-^'ir^-q ( jj*'^*q i 5 , i,c; , q*»i^' l 5=;q , ‘^ | gy^Y^Yydy^*4q**3(;*ryi j aaraj<q-5jir 
25 ^•^yiriGyX' I ^**' , 3******y 3 *Y3Y*^Y*g 3 * a | Y’^Y^'3YS**«&yra*^y^Y 3 I **** 

*Y$'^Y-5 ,q 3Yr*' j 

gr^’|r$*yrs*fyy»iv* | ^y»*Ys | | yry; | ^y**>y | j | $«r 

? ; ^*^*5|'q^YSr*^«^l«i'^*S'^^qq>^Cq^q-ir| ^«R*| , q*af y$ragyra»y* ] 

«*^*a | §Y| ,q, «Y I I i|- : Y’»'*S**' a * | ^*|*«w^ , |^*Yir**yrj5Y*r¥ | ^j*7r&ySV 

30 wJvm'aST^r^^ys I ^syaaY^gVMft^JY^^'OT^ I ‘^•3K iq y^*»V'jjvf* 
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g«*&yX*a^y|j«i*qya^*a*<r^| iry^ya'j'dyT^’S'^jyrcy^'Vi npf»-«ia^»aSc;^*g^- 
| aya*«i;yy*yajj*a$*.3'*{;ya 1 °»^ , »*5 ,, ‘'5‘«*gV* , 5^ ,n i , ’*ll'5*5« , 5 , ^ ,; » , |^ 1 yjy 
jyr^wd'^irgrqg | ^r*Vy« , **iFjr$’y , *|y*j1 *5ya*"r^'qy£ra$ | fa*it*YY | 
pi*^’1 m*sp|N<yg**X | gyX | ^3«nr3 t Y$*»*8*%*$*! ,a * | 

qfr$*tlq•<¥•^y^*^^*YS a * 0 *^**5* a V a ^ , ^ \ ^•yr^ , 3’^ , a&:y^ ! Ya*YY | i^y^S^raJ’X^a^ 

| ^WYV|| , ^’§*‘^'|y^ , ^Y ? ’ n ’$‘^’^* ,4 Y^ ,s YS a,n, ^ ,a ^'^ j 

t^yaiv^y^*ayr|*^*»*vu|*r^ | 

^•X^ySfr^y^yajBai’S | 


^•j5«*§*^’a**4e;*T*^G;^c;* | XygYS'^Y^V^T^YY^'^ I ^ , SY«y|*wY5Y«l*Y3 , jj , S ar 

! 


^•Xytjy<VXY a *' I 

iY«*$-^»r[^]-yY^ | 

^ra'W^yays&yo-u^ j 

ii 


15 


20 


| q*( , i*ii|"i , **Hr*yy3y yrafri'a*! I I 

^•a^R*^*Xy5y^*a^*ai*fy^X j ^•|«»*H ; «i*^*a j $«rif*y^ | 3yay«$*agy&^y1&y&***iya$ | 
^•^•4^’«i*3*y*wr*Y»)j^ j ^•^•^yS*a^Yi»ir*Y^X I ^*jyrs‘qy | yS'imriygc^yi | 
*‘9V*yv^Y*V a Vl|a«r* | *r#**ajj«ryr^r$* j a^y^'^c.ra* j j ^•^yarY'jydy 25 

ay*<y^ya^ | ^y^WY^’^Y | 3TV*Y*5*’^ ,q 3‘ip^' a *^Y^ I rS^fly^^r 
f j <^yic;*^w‘nV^*«’"r'^^’a^*a^*X , a|*fJ*ay^e;*pa* > 5*a^*X j ^**^yyW‘$*g*r^3 ,3 &y 
5* | jyr*Vy*r«rii^«rJrfcnr«yyY^yajyjyf j ^y5*X**i*jj*^y[y]^ , |y a Ew ,a Xy«^«r 
fcys'qwr^^ryr^ri^ || 
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*iE'yay^|q*a:yqqq‘,gq*tf | ^•4p , tf*j*y* , ^r*Vy**«rjfc*^yg*^ | |*a*qc;*^*yty3!rq|fi;*^q j 
jte*5cyqq*^*ytfCy^rW | I | ^rtty 

»Vs'^^*3’S q * 0 ^‘3‘**^Y^*‘ 0 ‘Y^ j ^q'la^CyW&^q’aq'c^r^q | 

5 ^q | ^ai*^B^*j*g'3n*u^*g*u|y^ | | yg*f^*ii^*yii*^y^ j iVy^'l^qy 

1^5*1 j 3q*Jya^ | j jq*'&*w'|ft^'r^fa**vi | ^q* 

^•qara-a^yvy^q^q | | ^‘qq^q^ge^'^ya^yasyT j 

^yq^ffq'qgyq-^r^syqKyqiySyq j jq^'qsii'ifyqyyV'jyj^.jy^'grqj'^qj'^ j 
q¥«• «jyn^q*q*r ^q* yvay*ijgan*11 


IY 

10 (SMS.)'*'*I ^*^V9*5 9, ’' a, Y^ , 3 0, '^vl*3 a, ‘' 5, ^ , i^ I *V^VOT’ W Y5** ,, “^ ! S* 

^qq'^yi'^gwfsy^y^vj^’^ I ^qq*q*i^*i^*a3q'q*lpq«a>q[V3*Wygc;‘ | a^q-^ j *|3p' 

^'Sp I 

a^pq-a | «*^qq*^‘^q*^* | 

*jqc;q | S)*^aq*£q*.g*|q*l? || 


15 W'*Y?v3*W'^*^Y**% q lY^ I ^Ip’^^’ViMij'a 148***S*S«^ I ^SfY I IF*^ 
a^y^yq^*^*q | | qa?’*rac;*y^**i£q’§‘a^q | ^ytf*&*y^ge;‘q | 


$*3 ; &y'a‘q^*»3f | ^apSyyf^*^ | ^*qlf*qq*a|iq*«i|y?*a$*q j y^yic^ty^q-a^g^gc^q* 
^^•q^y^q*»i^qqy^^* | | aTq'njy^yr^^a^ygq-Ty 

q*q^3«M*jf**|qq-jjjarai j *j*^*3,*^rn j %T3* l ]j|:YW^q**a | ^*qy^*a* 

20 ! §yw*qns^.*^V«*g»i’» I q^y^n^^^i’^qq-aq | qq*i*qa6yqpyq*ajjyaq j qwVy 

^ I jq'vuV^Y’K’^’sp | I’S^p^'CF^y^'d i w , «^q^*5*$ a «*|ylya*;i^ | ^* 
^•q^yaq | qa*^*5^q’q j ^•^qya*B 1 q | «R*y$y^«VVI | F*3 #, *^Y^* x, Y^aV^*«*^ I S** 
^q-aqq*a*q \ q*rV^»q # y^ ) $q*‘5*i^*3c;*5yrp‘a’*y.5*agq^ I %H**y«i*qy^rM/«^V^* 
^ya^yaq j | I 

25 «$vp , q*agq*yrqyrij' | ^*q*aj|y3^q*3’qyq*«e;*yWyg<;* | w’fi^*qg^*q*ij3^*qV^*3*j , 5J* 

Sjya^'^q | ^aii;q‘a^«q‘3q’«fc;^q | ^y^*«y3q*oq j afyV^yy^q*3y3q*aq j 

^ | yRN^**4*atgq*iT(q^*^*4^Y^ | V^** n, ^**’$**«***3*" r **^'**? I $**Y* i SyY" , *1JY®q \ 
$q»*yay$q*aq | aqc^q* | yiq-a|y&*a | qy^^-qyqlq^q | gyqgya^ | X*fr$*Sy$1 £* 
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ms. I **Y-5^(£ ms. **yy ^yy**^* i yyvy^y^Y^ \ 

1**^1*’^**} I w«r 5 *r.jy^* jy$w I y*yry^»^y | ny*yft ,z »* 3 " i ^^yV^’l^ySY 

2y^ I | **y*yy$vj&*yfy*n*ai | ^•yyv|H*y'fr^rwaky 

| ^Y&afrjyyra*qq*^*4^'7ftpi | y*py|*^*y|jyi^YVV*W? | wc^-nyy^TV 

I rtY?Y®"*^V5 n, j** ,B * ! rT»ir«iW^ ! | Ijy 5 

| ^^y^*q^* , »y^rq^*^*^c;*5|***f»*^fi | Trp’P^yVfra^* | 
jfr*r(x ms. 1 (L ms. p*'^)*$ , 3 , r^**§«r*»y*£y 

j j Y , y«* 5 * , $**qy*is | ^«r3'*y 

n**^ | yft*pc;ry* | I ^ , 5j , ^ , ^'T^*3c 1 y^* t >5*i | 

»i3^*^*^*«i^ , (i«»^)CLMs. s^**i<y^^ , |^ , 9 , §(XMs. ^) 1 ^V ^ Y^ ,a <’$ , » , *iy 10 

*>•^5 1 i a^y^y i *»y|v*y !^ , s^^*§^i*i ,a » , «'^ 1 s** 

f<*nrw*y*iV"\y 1 *»w*y w*y§y°* 1 Vy^^'iwMy^vX 11 

1 

^jr^yjMyfi (l ms. ^y|H*ynj} 

^•^•tffrMy'S j 15 

VVyra-jNSy* | 

’V$'yn*y;y!*iH*y‘5' \ 

"Y$*^»?*^ , r^*‘jSy'n | 

(*V) ^V’wS^^V^ f 

| go 

(j, MS. ^nyT*^****^*) | 

j ^gy 4’*w;*.§ a qgyrIp | | 

w^ a «*^wryi*aipv"i*>MW*vi*^'[)|^] a ^*«y^)yrV || 

^rH>My’S$*^-) a ^r^'7 j ^vyr^-y^s^s* | 3^ , **|^‘.3y,3y^‘3y$ a, )'-5' 25 

luiy^cyi j «* , *Y|yrS # |’*f*yfcyiy*$yry! 1 1 ^y 

I I W’T* W’fVI* | 

^•rsir^yryr yr 
*£4'«^rjyr^Qir^ | 
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» 3y*|^T"I^V 5* yr 

I 

^•*^**aV***Ba* , »s , 'n , gcy | '^•:q*rw‘?j*3i^ j ^S,*^*r&*3f‘a}s|* .| ^arSf*^*?'* 

! ^•q* , 3*5*")*|* | | | o^*j**ar^*S|*|?r^y^y || 

10 X^*’^Y a, ‘^Y^* ! S t V 1 I ^^oi'lT'q^ j V^«I*“W*«) ) fl’focF*^ | n)*8|*| | 

?) , i a i*‘5‘! |ya*y*j 1 !l • 

| MS. « , * 5 i)*lS») , ^*W*^c;*|^uiy‘^| n^**iy*ya,ac^r 

| MS. | 

^•^•jfc , *fyit, , 3ya*^ | ^•^*^*fl ; W ; ^ , |^(L MS. ^y , aip*^* , a , i^yra*gyya«yl&^ai*a*'^ | 
15 I »'*il*‘^Y 8 * , 3 ** a VV^ , aky^ , yra , *cS'»p:y** 

ayyraVyivg | | ^•»pv^fr« ; ^ , ^| , wn , an I rar^y 

q^-aVxv^ | ayyygyj-a | |yzT*3*5j‘^*a j y|y§-«£y^y jy*|c;- |^V^** , 'V*’**^’! «*5^‘ 
gyj-^xq-y^^y^y^'^TT^ I |j^ ; av'spqc 1 * i yz»q*ra* | ^ (X MS. ^yyr3Hraw3*5ly«*3j* ) 
^yg«*r^yy>T3Y3****Y 0 * | jygjWgyjj | =Sgc;*“?*»»^* 5 *| ^arff-a^^iyaryrnv 
20 £*r|*^5*a^fi*n*uiy‘^ || 

XVfjrj^yajyai^ (x MS.^y | | ^•ys or ^ ,, »‘^’ I 

«S*«i*fljy*y3irY* | 

a-a-lyygi-VJ i 

25 «*y*^y«r*y | 

i^rsV$ry3^ 1 | ! S**' 

| yvS^Y^^Y 0 1 ^Vf rfy*****^*^**; 1 
*»$*\ I | a'YVVrwlT* I 

a^ | gyyrYa|^ | ^•»piy^*a^*9 1 3»i'15’|r3* l » , ^Sl^ , W|| 
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MS. $q*a*yaj*rSj j jarff^v 
J »SV5<4*p***a«***yyic;‘.y*> Si' 3* , iiy*****y$a , ‘W , *r^**^*^*r*i3 a i*y^ | n$Y“*Y 
any^ | ( ga,*'y-o v ^*»i<Y 0 ft*3TX , >'B’S* ,; '* ,,,, * , '5 ,, ‘* i *P* , * I, ‘* ) ^V^* I 
qgy*r«i j ifyySi’Sj-ilyzrjy 1 »1^*'J^*'3I V ^*I 
^Y*5Y«» I "^“IrI ^Y^aY#^’V* I 1&y«-w*YVy«*^yV'|s*a$Y*i* I “H^Y 5 
"TSY^YW^ | p*&yu|*^yf[q*yqi>yeC I ^YS**** r ^*iY ,, **‘^ ,a H a *! 

(l ms. i i i sy^ytst*-^ \ w 

| y}y«Yr^TY^^*Y^Ya*yyra|YY I I a^O’Y^V 

3T**«l > yq^q*0 , ^t; , »E, | ai I £«r'5^yry» | £y3ar3|*3|’^*^*«fa**W | ^yyr^q^’S^yn^y^** 

| ¥y*to | io 

^flr^<riw«rqy*i^*(ji MS.^*»yyi)’«F ,, J , aaY | 


^•aV^Vy^jj | 3«ra* j jarff'Jjyya^r^ | iy§*Fy*Y‘^(.& MS. 3Y3*1fy«Y‘^)'*|$Y a »Y 

PYa*yjj | | *VY«H| , YYl$Y ,, YH*( ,, )’^* a ’^* 

*$**uiy\ | ^ypaarfryrff'^yaS^^rn | a«i*3ra«ivi^a^ j $y^y$*aa*^’i5*r^y5<y? | >$• 

*yr»i | W-8'Jv^ | 8mra*5r3*«jfy3f I *^v3‘^‘*’f a, '* , *y | Y|jy5c;«i 1 ^VH^***^*^* 15 
a-^*M*‘3T-*Jfl«,*^c;*K j gy3 ; Yyzp«ygfryy5c;* I | yjyoiY I 

^•*Y | yr*c; | tfvy^ | 

W$*V*3yrfya | 


y«r«yy;-y y | 

YYSYY q $Ya i 
p*urfl]-*-5*q|ya | 
Y^YYi^-^Yca;) I 


^•^ya'ayygy^ | Y^yay I frayy^'&’a^ray^yaypyjpy^iiyn'a^a I 25 

I V<ftrB*r*y^ I gi|r*YV*t -r *ft'3}* ra $Y» | ^fy«iypyyy*ir , y 
*fl*a$‘4»ra$Yr* | ^V**$*^y^*|p*yfyy**Yyy J w^'Ja^y^'nvifc’ | p’fcVja^Y 
yy<j (l ms. ya^r^'T-S’*? {L ms. y yjw i rM*^* 1 yYrV^*^Yy«rY«’3‘|**' 
*\ w SYfR* 1| jjr^yny I %i-^Y 0 * ,, $'T , ^^* ,,, *^’* ,, ^’^ , I ,, '«' i, |^'^' I YV 
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aja^* | yra*Xa*§*^a*^ya*$y^ || 

*^V «yat^ | 

^Vjrg^ai^ (l ms. g^’K’g^afy | 

5 ms. | j qyja-'Sfi** | ^Vaa*^*fc’|i^ 

(i ms. ^*gy | I $a*W*yV* | j gyt^'W4y 

sy^tfyyaj'j} | $’yr*,^y | *y »>•*■■«(.& ms. X'*^) I J W^S I j’fc’-rSyry;^ I 
^y«i<V | | i^v^'dv^C^ MB.lH5Yl"'^'^fc ,| * < ftP* , 9* a| ' 

»£y*(*5c;*)*.5a | Jryiy^vS'^a^r^* I wfy^ya^ (x ms. «fya*y 

io i (l ms. | 

^•^yaws (x ms. ijyaw^'V"^'J'W < foa* , 5 * | «^a <x ms. 5* 

y^*3**B^y^a*gy«i*Bjj|sy,5a | fi , ‘^y'WySj*j«j*1ff*^aii*«m , *i3*'^ar^a*^*%y^ || 

^•*rj^-^ya^-Slrwy^*^* I ja^^^cya | jra*p**y*yg*p^(x ms. MTW 

«TV*F j a^gyq^ | fjyayji** j *T WS’T***^ I ay w;*y^ I T« # ayi* (D MS. T«‘ 
15 aygy) j qyyjy»!|yaqy (x ms. «$yaay)! a^yaV^lyaypyayya^a j syyg’sg'^H 
(X MS. SyrST^)*^* I I »»T^^*Ky^'a-^- j aa*B3*n-y$a’B|y | 

B*V*iy^yjyyy (£ M8>$**|-gr£yjyyy)} $a*«i*Syra*qjyy» 1 Sa*$(a , £y3 ; B4a|rS'|| 
^S/yrsyiB’faa’yiVWa’yja'J^a’n j | ja*7*^'rj*^ayyraipY’5‘V$* 

^(T^V^'V* I p'fc'WYryrVj**^ | »$•*•*$ ! pwa^a^ J }yn$B-ayy^r$*£»r 

20 aqyaa | ay§-^y<^**aq j y*y£*3/«rfyajq j ayqygrfa j Vy^a^yvyfrgyaa j 
snyS$*yi»yi j c;a*Xa*aqya*«i | *y8*^y$*y|ya:ya5yaa | »%^a'a*a j **^y|*ga^a | 

| I §ya*-yya^y 

| I (i MS. a'SY^-^rj^-ayyyi I Ija^yisy^a*^ j *yjfr*^y 

m***yyr«rayyry* j 3*yv3'*'!iJ , [*‘]^'MT -, TP** -,, ^ , 5a*^a j wawS^y jyjYga* 
25 a^lyaypya^a | j , ^ , J*a*|*^^ | V J-yayVasyJr^y y^y (x ms.) | y*? 
^gy^'yy&^*yV(0 MS.) | I ja'^lyafcyvW’fi'^ 'JW** I yrir^ 

■ry^yyySjy jyayaiy^ j AayrSry^yayyr^gya’aay | y»a*Xy^ gW 

ny]fcur*<y^a j awaa*«raijyy^y j afcy yy^yyafj* 1 (L MB. 

I *wa^*fy^^*aja | ^•ySyajrf-r^a-^yafty 

so I fiy^a-S'yiva-^ySrja** 1 * | *H*S* jyc$y*K*** i M****srw ri " , 'l 
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^•a'ayySjrygy^ I «*yfa I y;*yiiiC*$*3fyaflk*§y I g3*^*7Nr3yfr*£yyR’«raij^**yi | 
VX*^ l, ’ n ^ I >fa , &vjs3 , ^y,y^«i*yi I 5 a i , ^*f ,, |^**»^ a »*^^ | 

a* | j-ray^yakyaiyaa 1 I \Y , ‘^*^V^Y , '*‘®*T^V^V , ‘V*3Y Ir '*Y 1 S I 

^‘^a’C^yw^y^V^Y^y 0 j ^•‘^•afrja’aya | W'i^a’a | ^a'jjj’Jiya^ya | asya^^'qua* 

sy* 1 ^ I flYTYHY ! I | 5 

yayjj | Xa-jtoayy^’jiaa-^a'T^'yaiyayjtfy^a | larW^yyyai j *y jaa*ijy } yra$* 

***YV^V | |jya:ya<yaM&y^ | ^*y* | 

ajsa'a^lyiyyyarl^nt j 10 


^•jly^’aSy^’a^'awa's^ j 
^y^ai*jg^*ay^*«'qya*a^ | 
yria^ya'S^aay.ga^ya | 

a>i|y|yfl*iCy3yyra*B.^yai | 


^y^aa-ijyyga'aa-gyyfcar'ai' n 15 

^T'TY’^YS**^ ;| 

‘^X ,: qa*inH*y3'1 ^j i a ;i S‘^ , »ia*^*5^a*^^ , n^*ly5 j w«hi , 5 , ^ , ii , «i^ , ii , ^ , ^ii*|' 
*Xya*B|^ j Xa*3ya*e^a* l yyr‘|y | ^yS*gY^l** a «Y ,, |Q*i*^*<* | ^y^a*^***^ | aa*a* 
a^yq*4*r§**yy*rgygy | a«ya<^ | ij-yySya-'lja^a^a | ^yyiyaVl’aaa^yfc'^yy^a* 

|| 20 


^ysia'ayya^a j 5«*^ , ^*5*^V|jy«y'^*^c;»i , ^*^| , i|* a i'|*pya^f» | a^*yy»*y^*<a*T»yr 
YiYY^I (i MS.) I (SMS.)' s i'J , S^ 1 ^y}yaVSa**y5-a|y^ II 

^’ja*i*ya | y»*a*«^ | sjy^ya | a$y*r*sya^y«*r^*t;yy | ^ysy^a^y^yByr'* | 
^a*& , a*^4y»*'£a , “ry|y , }jj | y^'gYY* | »*Sa ,o ra|yia*aa ] ^V*^***h*2) , V iM *S | ^y*«*V^Y 
<a*y|y^ | ^Vfarwe^ | aya-ya*n*5ya-^-^y^yX | ^a*3*Jjy(I MS. 9 T)l^YVv^ l )‘ , ’^ , ^ I 05 

| |TyiB*$a*$*^ya*j*yy^*y;* | r^yyy | p*afc*a*iyra-$i* 
afya’yrafa'ay^aByaa | ByS)*« i ya‘*yS ; y5yBa | Xa^yiya’iy^yy* | iny^nVyK’ 
ySl*} j ^*««yy¥‘| j j-y^a'a-^a’a-y^y^a j ‘5y|*y*J*B«a*iyTy^a , yy | ay^-V3)ri^^nr 

5a*wy*yaaya*y^| \ yjya*aa j rYV*S**'^®* a ’$* , l : VYY*iy 0 Y* w I 

aac;rS*|a*a5^-a^-5a | jf^a-Ta^ya** | ^yya-a^aa^ly^-a-yysyra^a^a | 30 
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i i Vy5V*Y a, **5* , g^* a * 

wy^ | \ qy3i*‘^y^Y3*V a 3VWVIv5*^ ,a,a Y a ’$*^Y^’*Y a ^*** iaa fci ,| 'i* 

ara 5Y^‘Y , ^’5’ ,, .J* | I * < V* I Y*YW , *“^ I | 

I «*i ,! K* a \5^*3^*^* , n^ ,l 1" a * ,,, !*(* ,c ^’ ,: *J|*«**’^ ,p »*^I ^^Y*Y a 15 Y a 'li! 1 ^‘W a, ^V 1i i il 


(SMS.) VY , '^‘ a W^V**^Y5V a^ Y5■§^**K‘ ,I, I £**3 **^V ii ‘3 j H! , 3*°i | a VJ8 a »*.y« c ;'V 

| ^y^ , .gyq^*.3y^c; , q^yg*qy I Hjyaurqyry? | |*ura*rn^ya* 

10 s a ^ i i ^T^*(£MsTrf’)^i*i'Sj* i vv i i w 

^*(£ MS. ^rqfa , )^r«l^ , n*^ , q^ , 3*|r^ I I ^l^*i’^3*Yly*£*I 

aja»*a- 3 ^ | a$ya**c;*B l 8iyq^5i*5}*§-^ | q3yan^*|*r*p‘5':yq j orar^|* | m*ai*m | aj*ra^mr<*»’ 
15 5.’^*^* ! * , ^’ , I$* , \ C Y | I 3c;q*<»l*q^*q^ | ararijya'qSai | | 

Wq^fr^q'a’^q’aVq^vayqq’n*! I a 1^']to*l‘*i 5 f'yi* I «j , | 1 *c;«^q*«$ivyr^»|»rn*u|y‘^ | 
^•ar*3*yTyy«(*q$-^y«ya*q^ j ms. *i’«‘gY)3* a * 

VY^^YY' | u)^*qV(L MS. j | afty?* 

20 *»<v 1F,a, ’|^^*l | V* , V«V I I ^^•^ , 5^*S* a 1jV a ' ,, 5[ a, » ,a ‘[®J^ II 


VI 

(s ms.) ^ya-S-wH^ I sj^v^rKy^- i FM* , j , -5F^ w '*8 , ?i*Y» i $ysV*i£y 
ffrvryt 1 1 SY$‘3y§w3s*$s%^*tf^(fy I Jiq-^q-^q-^aT,^-^ , 

®rH*wr^ j | *c^v^-£r*^y$*q^r'$' j j *y \ fry 

«*§yyy | ^FV‘I fV(i ms. $*^ # )*Y»**3** a |Y a YfY»*Y» \ w$v$*aijya- 

25 YV^Y1 $***>**& I T \W I 
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j 3**$^*r$‘^rgcy '•*& II 

(A MS.)^rgyVV«’«*ir*K* I H'**T^«T^|**yw(L I 

§y^V«-^yV**V|te-(0 MS. 1 w**iy*<^ I p^'^ya ] ^•yay*|$*r§»rai?-3** 

aVya**! ] (S and £ MSS. V ,ar * , ‘5T ,l F* I t 5 

I) ^y»qiv£ ( rg*fyaV«i*P| , '*> I I | I 

VTjT , 3V^'^v8’$* , ^*OT r V^ ,,, ®Y 3 ii I V l V , ' a ^' , * , ^'4V•5’* a,, I 5V^*«ryar*ipy , yiy$*|* | 

(i and 8 M SS. ^•‘5*3*S v *)^|^ ,I i’I | «;»i*«i*T5|**i|^c;-^^-a,* < j| a 4.^c;*'fc;-^^-»ic;-1?* 

q^*j*Vfc* | I | gyy»*ryy 

y^Wsylya-liy^ i^V^^’B^’afy^ MS. I B 'T’3' a >F^' 10 

gyn$ylffy3ara*pa*yq^**a‘*i | ^^ga’ijy^y | ^’Jipy^i^riy jj | | flyv^r 

^y^jraw^yyaj*?'^ | 3or^y£irn^y.yBgiyr‘J& II 

| ^•3fcyyjar§-*i3ft j ays‘By^fi**i<ft j sya*^*a|$y»^yyya|3*rj& | V^ ,R '^I ,,, ** , I^* , * 
c^ayv^W^'ajyy |J J afc*a*x;oBi*§**i^yai | *yv !^r»y$ai | <wyr*|5*y|*s^ | qyy?«|ryv | 
^yp'e^yoiy^^Xyyqyir j iw8***| , y>ryiy'2r | (jj«*3|‘u|*Sy^'si*^*ai*»iif*ay | (£ MS. *|ny 15 
«)y) ^*»*p*abV««** | ^•3ya**ymy*^ I 3y^Vr(£ MS. *rSj^*Y*)a^y^4y*y5 , ^'5 , ^ , T9 , l , ’ ,n * 
^*m*$y^ || ajyn*ay^*r*^y<a j g^s^y* | £**y«wra‘ar*iyv*i<^ | $ty<ra)*«i|3y*fl|y<»i | ayr 

| | § , JlT^* a *** a,a, * ,,c ^** 1 ^ |J 

^.q.^ ao ,.^.^.|.^^.a i ^'. w ^'y--. | j^-j^yy^ || 

"SWVS’^ 1 ^V^** 0 *^ || (8 MS. S^VV!** 0 ’^) 20 

^V^r^fcyay^’itoryi* II (S ms. a*£y3R*$a*Wy>*) 

>,V^*^*&y$“»•*? | 3«r‘5'*fl^‘$»rg | ^•«,jfc*(£ and 8 mss. $*3y)|i , yfy o,, ’ , } a ‘V* | y}*fi>5y 

§*^*a$ga | | 3S*.5ra|**«*Vua'B-*<yn-«i I '^2* , ^W3V5 , '5* ,, 

^•■w^^vTii 


■^^•fcyoya-n j ^ar^Vg^g | ■«*5 , |*rTfs*^«*(£ ms. q»)«|$**B**i*iT , ^ c ;<» , *i« I 3^*V 25 
■raga | | ?*3*vr$*yy | »*a«'(£ MS. *ray)yp||»irByg | 



«y*S | } r«ra*fl,ay4y£*i j ga*igyya|y«\$y%(£ ms. y’lV^'V^r1 

TJT^^'^V^ I a^*‘iV fl 1*3 , »'(iMS.Tir)B^*Sy«c;v'S:y5*aj*jj | (s ms. sy^a'T-S^V 
SyawXy^aj*^ |> | y^'ySya’ay^ || 30 
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^vyr^*£yy|*»n | jary^n-jy^^ar^y l »«VMpv*'«pi j y qf* *• p •<*•$•§*!* •!» 

(L MS. p*«r>*pyqi^*W) j| 

^*1|<r^*&y^*(SMS. fi’^YS^W I VnS* || (L MS. I) 

5 *^r*T^’*i 5 fa || 

(SMS.)^Vyr^\g'»« | (A ms.) I I 4V a ‘3*** a6 ^* JI ** 

q^yopq^rW [| 

/ 

’^**|*r^ , &yX , y> l »i | | ^•jfa* , 3 , »<ya‘*qy$yay«<yTS; j| 

^*^*r^**y*£Vga | ^orY-^'yrg j ^'y^'^ST^'y^-q^-^rq^iq-^ j 

10 liY^YP^*^* yi’aYr^Y**^* | pv z, vy^ , 3‘^’^T^’ , !9« , 3 , « 5 ^*' iS ’^*^ , 5 | l^VW 

I | *|avj* , pi*3*^3 a, * a ‘F ; V*•‘>‘5* 

ay^**i || 

■^«r^y$«i*.g*^y^ || 

15 wyVt’VS’gyapvy^yHfll 

^•jrjffcyjHiyl | ^a»*‘zr-^-^*y(L ms. j* , 5 , )«Xy}ya|*r'^m | *• w*|’r^$r 
|| 

V^V’^YWW^’^S* I 3Y | l‘ a * B >S ,r, ft* I MS. §*)«i*^»ra*«i“»ic;a,* 

«<y^n | $**»*3Yt. ,r Y^T a, TP t ^(£ MS. «<v^*)yiV5'**i^;**y» | jq-q'gwa'ft^y&^gYifa gy 
20 oVj’rfy^* | ^ui**^iCy^r3*« l Mr^r3yy^*^r3y*y^ ,1 ^c;* | 3fyr3*r^*ui*flrq^*qy 
^yra-^ur^y^iy I lyly^y^’^' I ^•$y*firaS*^***dyq*^e;* | ^p^'wdjr*? 
Sfc’V^*^ I ^y*£y^*‘a‘«i:^y^ra*a*Tiyra^* I 

| ^•$pr«i , yft , a^y'5ya* j \ |**i5y^yj}*4««’«« | y;*^p«yq$*r 

afya-q^ j «iSvivS , ^y(iMs.?y)^T5^y^ i ^ i i 

25 2Tya*»( | $«rS*^*^*^*«r^*Je;*q^*^yq$yr^ | | ^|ya*3y^e;*q««t | 

«]iy7yp*a-£y'£*‘£*qv;*’q*|*raq j | *£q*3tfyr<**Wya | a*$«r 

^•■rqjjyyi | | ^T^’"*Y*Y3Y$*S ,r W'*** | 

q|a*yi | 5q*yy^-a^q-a*q^ya‘q j I S****^ , *'*§y*tY* ,, *® c i* ,, *YH r 

| jjaryiSm | | ^yc;Vyr<]j***«i j a*** | ^(LMS. |*y*) | ^ | 

30 y$ | «*Bj^-a-q^-^*qft | 3‘q-r^rgc;**^ j jn^q^r^f J 1 #**■»* 
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"*^1**3Y5*’S a * a *^ I I ^•^*|’^**" : s*Y ,, »^*^ II 

I nrff'^yr* | y^* , \**WP a *3 a ‘* a | *r?ft*«y|*m \ p«r*yy»|V5 | 
j I ^■*!*^«“I*^^*0«,-a^«»»-^'**T- 

I a 5 YV^Y ¥ I I I ^YS'W*'* 5 

[^fr^*3^*s«*^na*tff*i^ | q'ir%*jt*jjq« I ay^’^VSjY^'^'VS I | SK*a*£rqj j 

<^•*••^*8 ! I ^*w^*?*3 | yn|*p«*a*$*g I CT4*^«ra3*||4*^'4g4‘q'«i^'7‘^Y j 

«W-I || 


VII 

(A MS.) J'fcy^’a* wj* I V^y^S^Y I l?‘“l'(iMS. 5^*)if«^'«i‘w^*wOs | $«•** 

Yfc*^’*Y» II 10 

^•fjr^-afcy^ || 

I |**^**8Y a * ,, '3Y$’I ^•o’Ci ms. | 

^•j«i*Y*^*W^ , ^^ , 9 , |’*V« , *'®Y?{ , \ I 4 l > B *‘"‘ 5i | jja*a«-*;y^*^f»-(LHS.U*«*^y^*) 
w*V» 1 ww*Y<5* a 3* II 

^y5yir«i I a^ay^-^r^^lr&'rWya* j WVjyjfy^ | W a $V$*3^ I a^yW^y 
wy»| I ‘^**«r|rfcyfc , w^r$"i | | wyrc*'^>*4 a ''y;*W** 

W8'* jv a * j 

KVrgv* I 20 

w8t8v»* 1 
fcV^Y jv* I 

aygy^ | ^V$rg 1 $*-**ay^ , v , ’$*’5* , $*%**YT l $** , s i Vi , r^Y8Y»S 1 f*3fy*y«y 
w^Cyysj***^ I yn-awJM'ipra’jM | j**p^*^*r$»r$*3r*p | «*|‘V(£ its. y^y 

jlyayj f | | ^•^•i’iTyw^ypc;*^^*^ |.3fa*3*^W 25 ‘ 

^y^y^y^yy*^ | (B MS.) | I WS*»yjYo^*« , ft I ( A MS.) «»V 
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| ay 

^y«HT*yay*l<y^ I T^V’K* I *V|K(J1 MS. a,V^)* } J y}*^ 1 I WW^WV^y 

a$*|* | *|»iY*a | | »=;*£, | a$*w^**qy I | l yjy^j^rww** 

5 *T-^‘ I w&^yatv^ay^if || 

| ^yy^y^’^iy^yB* | J|y 

>p 

(L MS. 3«V)^*r^r»V*S | | 9*^ | y^ar^ra^a/ayyay | ^•I^*^**^* J 

I -5 a ’ , 3' ,9 i^*^’^^*^ c ;* | r W(i ms. i^y^y^yw^vKyyay | s^y^YS*** 
»|3ya*ai I ^a-yzryw^'rya^'ryi | *r»<^ | yjy^yw’i^ajy (3 MS.)YV | t^ySlyaVayv 
10 S*»'(A MS.) ^* ,ra, *lta* I | wg«rw*yyy^Y | |^a*n|y^ | 

H^Y^S* W* ,a « | ^•■r^y^girag | (5 MS.) W 5 ^* | | &a***m | (A MS.) 

y^a^ay^y^'a^c^yas | atfySra^ | | *&r8y »'*S | ^py | SJy^y 

3&yyygy«nr^;* | ^•uic;*nQr^g*or^i|^*5!q|^*|^f|*^*B l 5B|*a*aw ; §a , *l*pa , 3' | $a|«'^^•■^•$^|a• 
*$yr<a | ^**r^y | y^*^*f)yyi* , 5*Sya6y3*r^a | ^yuia'Syyw^Y^y^B’flY^’iSY 
15 myfc^yayfaa j Sl'yur^yae.orp | gynSya I ^ya^a'SK^a's^yo* | (8 MS.) <\?j*a , Sta«r 

*Y2KY5 I (-4 ms.) y^-^Vah'^lyaiypy^vyi | wifjI'a^VB'^'^'B'^^^^T 
| 'feq’sy§*aMriyaq | 54 ,< 7*VyV a: Y'ft*|Y^ | ^yy$a’*yyi* , 5’a|a*£^fr 

|| 

20 ajy^ya*Sy^*^gyai | ■ry|y8 , y*y8yaa | yr$*^**pr^y I | a i*pa^ , S ,/ ^»> , ^' a i , aa , aa | 
y^Y(s ms. y*X0W*^' a, *^Y8‘S a YT a, * a, ^*W I |Wta , ^jl ,, 3*ry* | ^y^Ts* | V^R*** 
o{c v *a«a , *yp*aa*a'ip| , ^a | jjar1f*:^y^c;*a«**a*a|y^ya*iiia | ■<*5Yrw«Y a ''|"i' a )'Ql*’Y' 1*|9Y 
yr*mr*y*l*«rBy|* | «rar*a*arvi|«f | «^y«iypy***»*yaS|y^ | yv%g°i*oi*5ryi$y |^yw 

^Y^Y^Y§*V r * ; $ ar rSYC& MS. $*'YSY)^va*^**rYiy^y y^'W^yr^'g** 
25 "ra^yWy^pryi | 

(J9 MS.) ag^yaS^yH ; »*afya^ j 
wa)*S)y§y^*ai||*g I 

fy^y^»pyfyyfylf*atyi^‘5yfy^ygarp*$yar[3**]ay«¥yB*YV | gyafcrjvp* 
jywitaray^yayayg^ | ^•yr*'V3y§wnr^B^ryj«*ft*iY5**4yrV"l?fr | yiy^ir 
30 Q r5y^-sa , ^a I jyp'iygygyyw^gy} | wa| a SlyJr^ra j 


^vB’a^'B'a^a | ^ya^ya^ywfoys^yafcyagy^ I 
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p‘*q*q*«ta*j,*«i*r5 | 

|Q)‘p*5ya»*^*aq*»lfq* j 

V5,q*• n4|q*p^• «• i*!^’ («) ^q*) j 

fcn**v^*fl]*3|Y z, Y , a^! 5 

■^"••S^T^’SY'j | 

iY'VI ^*yi**|* YiYW q5 ’H , \Y ,a i* | {A MS.)^ , «*^ ,,, !y i »**!3 t: ^ 1 VV 

^*»*5 a i , YV I ^‘^* l *sS* 1 *^1^^*^ I ^Vyi** I *Mry3qryr$q-|*g^-^q«r*i | ^•■frq^r^y^* 

^q*«*$y^gq*sr^yj|q*^*aiyai | "r^yrwa’syafyl J YY*’*Y**|!^'B*^Y a, VY q ^'a q, V^Y 10 
**3*ryi | YV q Y*3’YfY*» , a ,a i I I YY***^*°>*p a '*3Y^T r 

»*Y 0 ! S*a^yagY* s i 3 i**^*i , *\* I ! $^ ,,a 3*r3'V| , «)y*5; I Vn’^Y^Y 

I 3i*T*SY§’l(YY^Y9YS q Y*]gT^•^'^*^•^Y*$^T q, 4■ q ^ , 'l’ a ‘ a, ! y»*qy 
V’Y , yi*,$ a i*YY j ayy&y^r jor^r^qfi | yjyoiq* | 

$Y’51 Y»Y‘* q ! *!YV*W I I Y’^WB | T*YI W 1 ! §*5 I I * q ’SY I 15 

*q < q*ai’^|'raV*j'Y3"i 1 V^'S’YY^YYY | I 

^•$**iY‘$*YT , I^Y*yi* ,? >Y* j y^lY^Y'"^^* | ^Y*^‘*Y*'^** a < ,J ^Y ? »* ,l \* I 5*«‘3T 
ty*$ | §ar^ , 5}*ai‘a^^a*^»¥i*^q*^‘a6a*^q , <ifli;'^'(q**iw^Y^ , ^ ,,, *^Y3Y* | ^•&*fY q * | a"V q Y* 

¥h*‘* || 

| SY*^*5* , y**| , ^*'^Y,5 , £* q * | §Y*»Y* I q Y*SY* | »*Y 20 
^q* I | Ijy^Y* | yg’YY | |-««i , q»i^*Y^Yl‘ 9, »* , l^ , ^^'^ , XY3 q *^‘3 5 i | 5 a,, ‘* , X* , $T , lYV 
^•aj | | V^*9Y , ,sja , 4y3sY 0 , ‘ q li q | 5 | *|«^ | Y I ^(T 0 « , ^ , o , ’« ,, |^* 


a^q'^^qfi |^q‘g*5)*^q*«i*^H|*«<Y^ I *WSY*I yi 1 *(L MS.yw* , )^**[y«Y' E 'Y arqi 5 c Yy | l | 

j 5•^Y ,, S , l*^* !, ?( a, * S|iS Y•^ a **»^•5' q, ^•^ 1I, *5‘ s| '^ ,, I 3 a '^ q ‘5)'5 a,, ^Y 
M^wky^Wa j $**|Y(Ii MS. j«y|:y^) | *■•$»> | p*i*ify<r^q* | ^•■fa'a^yaywiy^yr 25 

§*3*wa | Y3 Y*‘ s »’ i »3Y z ^ , 3'* , \ I ^y^*fc*^*|*-gryva*yy | (0 M&) yr3*$Vjy^4*4"i 1 
(A MS.) $*^Y , qY*Y , *^ r ^‘$T^* , *YYYSY* , *\* | lySy^y^q^-asp'a-yraiyrya^r 
y* | hSy* 0 J by^^'MY'^b^'MY I 3 ,3 ^R'a*»»^*a*»Y*^^*a^ | ||**w6»i | | 

^V*Y | D J*^^*^ # 3'3 a, ' wf YS , fj*3Y , 5l B« , | , YfYa*^a*'»i | ^Y* SO 
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i I §q-$q*»3 , g , **rq3*s |‘Vaq'r *•*»$** i S’ya^V^y *>•*$•» i 

I Y^y***’*^*^* | (£ MS.) (on* word illegible) | p-yg^ | qqq*qq*^q* 

q*Tjyq«^ | yj-s^q-qy | qjyy^y ! **g I I 

fc*a*sy i (o ms.) u*i^ i ^ya* i r yi 1w 1yw v i 1 wi l ^q’S^y Yy^yv i 

5 yjyujy | q^q'^y^ipry;* | q^vywYyWvY | «*V1^ 1 ! 

(AMS.) 3P-‘5*»* ! JJ , Ta6c;-^| ^•.^•^•qq*ps|*^^q*q*5Y»i^Y^q*^|q* i 5*afe*q*a v 3q* 

^q I «yrfyyr&y§q*(s MS.)V^‘3y**‘* w *l|y Yfo I I 

^yiy YW»* j'Y^S* | ^y^YP^VT^ I U MS.) qy?f q*l|y yft’^ym | wfcy^yr 

$q*yy l ^•^•1(V J \* , '3 a,,, l^ I 1 Yq , 3*g** , ^Y!!| , »q’« I ^voji*«i|«i*^ | qyr 

10 sq^yp'SY^yS* I (C MS.) sq’^’fcytf'lJY'^’^'fcY^YS I If'? 00 I y*Y9°° I SF*°°| 

"(Y)OOO I :y?ooo I 5^ar?ooo j | a 1 $*|«iq**o<>o j fl^y^yq | l’$VlK*a j | 

Si*»y^Av^ | »^y*v*. | yq*|**v*-1 pq*?**- | ^•afcyqy**-1 jY’P q,p, Y*? # i Sy'S^Y**** - | fq-jq^qi- 
w^*^e|‘Av.*qsq*(a,5q*q j qq*rS)q‘$i‘pq-a*.8q | V Y , ^*^Y'^ w **Py^Y^Y*^'Y^'Y^* , ^ c ' ,r,, y ^ 
^ | ^•^•^y^^q*q*|‘qsq*«q*2' | Y^YW** c ^*YS* r S'* , ' , 1** B '3 3 ^y | yyY’ 1 ^’) 
is qytf-a^q || (SMs.)^y^* i SY^YSY^g^y^FvY^y^Y i ifyqY’JYY** i w 
■TVY'pTW I I *'}'&'%* I ^•%y«r^V jV^V'H’Vj’V I ^*I , 5-^V^ 1 
q^q^q-fra^a^Y^J^Y^y^’TYS) | ^•n-jj^v^yHyX || (B ms.) $q*pqq*qqq*sy 
^’qsrjfaq-^rqa?-^- | q§Y‘?Y§T***3*qY||^ ,2f: qY*f , qy , *‘ 0 ' I fl***TJY*V* I q*y*Y I ?*| I 
jy Y^"! | 1q’»p|q*aq | q*^ypq*ay| *y Yq*'ty3|*yi‘5 a t'$'^fcq' s * a ' j nq*akylg*^^«i*^q*Jfr 
20 ?}y3e;‘^n*^r<y“«*»ic;v«<y3F* | j*"fc*iyqq | w WYSKryi'jir^yt | |«rifyp*ir*y 
■W*31 I fjyqy | gyyr^yraY^Y'" 1 ^* 1 ^ | ^•Vy1Y*Y*Y ,) | VY^’Y^Y^YY* I 

^•|-Hiry>Ml«q*yi;5-»>i^-ir-^*»c;v^aq'^-q|q | |yqyqqq*||qq*5 j ^•Sjy^*q^*qy^q-'i || 

(L MS.)^*^*[3*i , 2 ; ^*]^ ,J f*»^^^* I SY^'P 0 **^* | pyyq | «q^y^q-|-q|*q3q-qyir-)(y | 

YSyVjyYT^Y 1 ^' 5 1 *^’ q l| ar,w ^ i I awq-Sq-^-rfy^ | qJ'T y* W’YV^Y?* I TjT 

25 3M*yr&y§‘yrny | ^y^a^sq’^y^q-qq^q^gq-q-q^q^q j q*p*5y^y^q*q^^‘ 

*<yV I ^•y»q*q*qj-qs** i y^ ,a >3q | ^*qy|jy^*[q‘^|q-av^-a*]q*q|e|q-jy|q*5q*a*^* 
a^jq^q | aia'^yS’^^’^q | ^q , '5*^’^q , 5 , ^q^Vj|q*i' , a" , y»*^*5q*nya5»y%« l ^*5*y^* 
jfy^q | *pys’q*qpq*tf > iiyY*Tiy^q | ^yqy^qqy^q | Jft’qq*^q*Tjyjq-q**^ j «p^*q*y»y 
jq-^q j WqyylHw^q | y^B’pq^y'fq'^yf^'yqSjq | y|yV" , Y xr qyawyi j ^-lypy 
30 I Y^Y^W^Y'Y* I ^VsV8ysR‘fty»i*q^v* I 
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I qYS'*«YV«r«YSs I Y%YV 

^YP**Y*V*W$Y3' q |YYH y^y^y^Y^yo-u^ II 


VIII 

ms.) ^•^*»'^ , ^Y^*5 ai I ®y rFVvs* i i 

jor^ar^-q^ I (5 MS.) fl’Yy?YY^* ,, ^*^ B-,,1, 'f vV 1 WW^wS^ • I 0 

qq’^q'qV^’^Y^YY* I I^Y^Y^'^Y* I V'Y^^^Y^***1 (B MS.) fry 
^•£V^-$yf$Kv,§Y.yV’ , y3Y | I V^Y^Y*®Y^Y5* | syv^y 

*•*&* | wya^Y^lyn^aSyyj^ I (L ms.) ^Y^'IJY^yVy'Iv^y^ I (BMS.)3'V 

ar«c;<v»^| ^ < 4K'*>' l >V ,, ^1* , \ a| *fl <, ' a,< ^ a ^* | Wy|y^y^| I Vv^^Y^"'^* 

^SY-SY^fy yy i ^Y^'y^y*!**^ | S'^y^'C^FV^'CL ms. *»Yi3Y)gy®r*iYv*i^ I 10 

(CMS.) *w^y^yw 1 3 ,5 I I ^ I "YV« I |*? I wvk 1 Y^|« I V** 1 ” I SJVXI I 
y^^*W*Y^*5’NS ,p11 * I *'1JY*$Y^ | ^YSY | (1? MS.) ui*»*^|*Y 35 rY^*^^* ,a » | 

n "i*g*Y* m-^• ag^-^|| ^Y^y^yrfy^’iya I ^fW^Y^SY I ^yyy^Y 
^nrylYSYYY^* | jg»r|-^fr‘^q-««i | (c MS.) ^Y^Y^’SY* | Y j^^*‘3<V^'«r*[«r 
o‘^B|*UiYa | (2? MSO^IYI^Y-r^^^-^’SYS^^Y^^Y | ^r ( $«r&y , £-V^Y» I $"’«PY5 I 15 
jvnVj'TyaSv^’^YWYq^;* l "W^y^y^ | ?W*^ I I v*i^*(W^) | $Y 

Uj^-^q-ai J Y^YYSYyTY^^J^J’**^ | 3r*^Y*yfry*i<^ | yy\*«Y I 3** , *3VV , * d ' I 

^5*SV^'lV3 , l*^Y^ > “' I (C MS. wS’JVYY^&n) | fyrfy«$YSY | ^TY^ I 
wS' , l5Y?Y ] fY ag Y , l^ I (C ms. Ty^'W)’^* II Y^Y^y 8 * I Sv^jp'r^'Y’YYfa* | 
yirgjy' a f*«i | y^yI'^YHY Y> | [*]PYYYrW**Y^*^YY?Y | i I ?* Y^y^Y | ijy^niYsm | 20 
qsyXyy^ I ty^SyyjyyyiytLMS.JHY^YY* I tfyYY^-Y^iyfa | ^’"fYY | 
^VfV^YSW^Yi I ^YlJ’t^Y]* | «ywyy»y$y^y« | ^•YryiYfc* -, *YiY4i , *^Y 
q*r^ j * , H*«Y5Y ,, Mfc* I ^Y^Tp’^YP'S'-aYYYyi’yi | *Y^V(***^ I •frfr’npv 
w j lY^YypiTY(VfiTVSY^ftTY(*M80*‘^TV(*iiB.)l«Y - i , * J fY^ , <nYY^ | 
IJyX^VY | fY^*s*Y*y^V*pY^YV«^Y«\5* | W'(Pn* r ^ , ’W*Vi*3 , ^YYY^(q)*Y 25 
*%*wv* | y^yv^V^IYY^^Y | WV^tWlVV'*^*] I *Y»V?VYY , iV 
«Yrn* j ^yqyS**^ | WSYSY I Y V^yIy^ | > W*«iY^Yny$q*‘S II 
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^•■y^^g-^Syna^ | | yv 0 *'TT$V3** 0 ^ | 

3*a^-gc;-*j | S)q*^**gya^ | $j**H*|*'^* | ^rgY^Y5‘^T^1 ,| *^'9'‘$'*4 aB *'l f ^Y^'W 

ayll'o 1 | $*‘48*w | ^*3^*3^*^ | WyS'v^ir^c;* j y*y'^irafc , *» , a«r‘5i;«r 

5 o 1 ^ j 'Sy^y wi^yi V a, ^Y*YY , Y a ‘* ,, f*aY ,, s| a * i Vf** i 5°>*' 35; i? i: ;*a|v«n^‘ 

**yi**,3^ , ^T‘^T| a, ^'y a Y>* ,a ^ | j q , *fij'V3*,5 l, i*9y.y 

wo* | j I Y^$*r$Y^ J1 i*i f i* a *Y a * | WyY’Y^^V 

yj j | I | I YV-YV»Y^'^’ 

io | YY^*yi**^'* ,, 3 t v , F a * ,l «‘ a $ I V-5^ a Y a ^ ,a ** ,3 fa ,| ' a ^ 1 ^* a, w^* 

^gya'SKwyis^rq I «Y^Y a Y 9 ^ a *^‘§ ,a '1 a '* ,, *| , \ | ^§Y a *^ w ***Y*£y a ’^*3| c ^'tY^ ,,,| ' , I 
^•*yi 1 Y1"i ,u, ^^V a ^*r^Y’*|^ , \^I (CMS.) | 

j&^^’T^W'SlYfY^’^Y 0 I 3y«:y$**i*«^y|‘yrW , ¥r**^ , |*vy\V a *'j^S | **ay| | 
(i?MS.)'5'Y^' a *^ t '’ I I 3 , y^’i'^ ,r 3Y r ^ : ^ ; S I ^*®Y a,i i I 

15 HV*^ | | ^•aV^v a,,: ?F^* , i , »(^^'^ ?) I I | ^Y«*$*^* 

^•fruakury**, | ^*5 , n , i* a TjY 0 ‘“ , '*>^’^ I *«i | VY«Y** 

$ya^wg-[!v*?hj II r***® 1 *^^*^ l ** c ^ a »"I J8**Y^Y q ’^‘^'*Y a ’YV I 

^•^ynjY&'ypypiyqY^'^'^V^Y^^’^'^YN’ I (C MS.) «l , ^yak , y»‘ < yY‘ t ®* a, '^V 
^•«|*Y^'YF‘4 ! (B MS.) ^Y^yH*3Y I »ra 1 *Y»l*£*| | 3YaVVy[q]***^*«*^ir*yv'K* 
20 SrSlyB^e;* | | | aby^* | p , i , (^)*n3?^*a’S)*a^*a^' 

S^Y^YY* 1 | Y^ ,fl 'y$‘3’ q, *’ , ff , l* | |^•$«^•f^*afc•3tv*<^•' , ^•« l ^1^• 

5}*$*| } 3YSY B $’ a ^'Y l l*’r^*“to | YtararYY^y^lSY^ | | »ic;v^r3jyyBir«w)^ | 

| ^•*y«*Y^*Y : b|iY a «*»**3YjY|V , \ | ^Y^WMS. §yfcY)*Y^***2 ,,, < | 
aryj**a**yii:vS*^r«£Y B ‘3 a, *.$*YY J *‘3YY.5 ,rY * :i K*^ ,,,x iY* , * i; \ I V^Y aa i I aafar^V^Y 

25 ^*YYi*3* I ^V^" 1, I^‘ 0 * Se:: i‘f sa, ’ ,, ’?' ,, ^^’ e '’ I i c >‘ ,, *^’^‘4‘ , \ c: i* I vny I 

| Wa#:;*'*-^ ^ * -Hc/U | ^•|'*YXY a, '^'1^*° , 3^ | 
a f*3Y8 w *4Y3" r $ I (u MS.) I (3 MS.) flTY 

} a^SY^Y* 1 ^YIY^ a t | (0 MS). iy^‘($•■!•*•) | (B MS.) 
S^*Y*Y a f | (3V3«) I W*Y*3 a (C MS. «Y*411 *» a *lp3 a *«l&Y.3«i‘yi I ^yVw I ^l*** 1 ** 

30 v i wfrT* , r > ' , i9***i i (c ms.> yyrtv^ i y^y^ i <3 ms.) i ^v a * a t i 
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j I 1 *3Y ,, * a ’^Y ,, * , ’‘ a, *3 ;,: » I f*fwywrj’w 

(CMSOr^^T^* I * c ^ a, ** a Vi^ ,, F* I (It MS.^yV^* I ^’^•^•^»l^ > ((?MS.)»l , W 

, ^•‘Siy (jj M8.)^*$*3*i'3F* I *J*B,«ijr^*'Sa l *^v^V* , *^‘3^* I Va , ^3S*^'^' w *Y lt V a ’ a, ‘ 

*iqv^*^*^5*ra((q | ?yyf;e;*|«:y*|g*l*^«l*^ | «|rB«l | 

I (CMS.) YiY5 , 9YYV* i Y l I a*« ; V*£v* ,, VV I gyaurgy^yy 5 
gy^«i j ^•yryg"rygwvH*^'2F'lY^Y a 'F’I 

y*l (£MS.) a l*y|*•g*• ^ * , ^*YS* ,q ^**T■$^* 3 , ^‘^* 4 **• < y , I 5 *p*"S**a^'*» 45 ^ | | 

yiy^’a’yi V^’^s.gY (C MS. ^**>* a **y , |)’3 0,, $‘$* I P # €**YH‘3‘fl*YV\*’^ , i*$ ,,, ^'" , **>' 
3jV-5*i^ ,,, ^*R a, ‘^ w |T'S i ’ ,, 5 I (CMS.'* , lj| a VwjYW*|*) | | 

| **yi* , 3 ^Y^* a ’ ,< ' , « a, '. 5 **S I *iyn , *iya , (*i)*'Sy | w^V^Y^'jjyyt I io 


$ar*V«*y^**aT«**&vnV$"r^y^*^’$rnM&y^ I! (8 MS.) ^•^Yi*y r $ ,, *V$ ,,, ^Y^Y 


J *y*y^* 9 jy*y | g**ly*ySj**yiy^ I 

j«r < 5''W*^‘qy|'r;)cy j 






^•*Y| , «%*^vV ? )’VVa«r I *fr^Vy>«i-yrny «j^ || 

(B MS.) | ^YV ,t ^* , *5 a| I (L MS. q-y^JT^) | Y^Y^'-S 01 I 

(L MS.) XVS ,, ’*j ,, *!^ <,| 1 (B MS.) I ^*&Y ,, 'V(2 > , ) ,,,, ^ I ^*»I’^« , 5«I , |»» , 5“I , ^Y» , *» , W 

I (8 MS.) SvS'jar^wyBvfcy tfS*g^«r§yw‘&y'5* j ^*«|gq*gi|w^yai*^-i^*tr 20 
ifc**3‘^y yir^yy*ic;-y I (-B MS.) 

aac;*'n*^«fra« , niy^ | 

^yn*^*rgc; , yyv*'fa | 


| i-sy'^ry^iv'S* | a*-JH«i*y<i | %• 2 s 

fray *r3yr»*qySy^Y^ 1 w ,| ?^^ ,|, '‘<s , n*4 ,,j n*Vn“ 1 

I rSY^VlVa* I^YWY^y*?! | j Bra-sfya* 

*|«s ^Vrrayyi i jrff^rfyw^yair^^yB'^rfY^Y^YX II 

(CMS.) w^yurr**^*; I 

*Y9V*Y* r 3*’**1 I SO 
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IVoi.. li 


5 


g**r^*Hrarifa*B | 
^•n*^nr«l , ^'V«fa f 

^•(^“O'V^V 0 I 
S^'V^nrarnsyllft | 

a^*^y»iiyor»t1g^*B j 


«Y^Y 1( F* -r $Y a II 

10 I I <jr*rg'iypy«ra$*n5*rw j '^*5* 

Xfr- | l^ai-y^^j; | I B^’^‘^V3‘ 1 ^*| ,Z1,a >§s‘A-'|c; r S"s*f-q- 

5YY P *M *Wfr^ , ’5VaXy3 ,, PY5* , $1* I (BMS.)£* , Va* , *^'*VfyV&* ! ^Pwnw^’ 
5irSK s ^v*b*ilT -, i , r^'^ ,,,R, *v ,, * , j^v aM 1 1 i ^i’ a .5v^ ,, i< , »’^ , »i^ 9 i« 

I I ^•W*3*| , "«* I I *13^*1 | 

15 Sj'«* I p/aj* 1 wrjv^'W I w 

I ^VS*p*$m I | aYV||y^*T*l I «l*q^ I ayg*r 

o)a|vrzi^*q^si‘^ I I ^ J VW* | W’ , |V , ‘V ,, '(^Y"!j^ | (CMS.) £»rijj*3^* 

■a j V^* | F , *y | (BMS.)^y«F* | aww^rwav^’^W^MT 

*rayw**v»s 1 i a\*Vy>^ ,o r^yn , uiy‘ s \ i 3j* , ^*^ , a^yir*«j , 3**^ , &yq^* 


20 I VJ^Yi I I ^ , aT^»’^ , $ ,, ‘ : F* 1 *&*'*• 

ay^ryiyira^'^y^'yic;* || 


YF’aijS I l***’5‘'* i F , *J* r W r ^ j *r*lV B V**Y^ I S 9 ^•*^•^ ; 5' 3^ T^ ,, I (C MS.) 


I ^a ; fc*^*^»r$a , a']jjaii I (BMB.)i^•^*^tfyy•^ s ly•V^$ ,ra ' >, l *|* , 3Y^ , l**V r '5 ,r 

25 (B MS.) ^*^W*4 a, *(^ MB.)^<l j | | *|fc*$jc;* 



«*?|*aV | ‘V&T*5Y3 ,| *1 * v,w V b J*n* |^Y3 ,,r ^**^' ,, !3 l Y ,, ’' r, F , ^*i , l1| 
^G^raySjr^'^^'Vfy-i'yi j g*3;yic;r»»**e;v*<S I «*i[*^***XY ,, P J V ,, **W*ra|a |ly 
a*a^Vj|Y3 , S'^Y q $Y J f ; Y3 ,rB F* I jr^VT I ^a*« 4 ay3K ?*$v8*| q *^**5Y 

30 | rV^ySrV^ya^ I *'Vfr I 3**2F* I sVfara^a-a^yS*/^] | $«i*ir*r^yay 
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wfM j | ^’S-wSya^y^y^y | y«*Vgy^yyfy^r 

« 

spjyvjy I «|<r ^•flV3 a,, ^*S^*3 a, *^* ,l ft ,,, ^‘>5 , * ,tf;B ‘' ,, ^‘3 , «’^*^ ! yywy'i’^ariv^* | <£\ 
■jfcy^yajfrKqra* | ^yrVVp'^yJ* ] *1** | w*rm*$W4«y^ | cyui*y 

^»wr|^yoJS I yr ^yy;*a^y$-r*£*w‘§-a«*a^yoi I I 5 

$*‘fuwwq**yyj*rqy§yp<r3* | VV^T^n’^’yy I q* , £ , a , **§y»py 3 , asyfa’Siygty j 

3yXy^«*$»r w*|r*T3^*'$«rjvp*air3fe;*s«yy | «i , yp**iV'y»r3' 

3*5|sy«i I I (CMS.)^ , y^«*3 a >*y; , 3y^yr^^«r^r,g«r|y(BM8.) 

v» 

»*Syo^| | ^y"rr^y^yaV| , ^**|yr4 a «*5 a <*a , Vr^Y 0 , ’3** a y l\ 10 

a^yglya* j t F« , «i*ra*)V*$y^y 

ftySylfit^vy^VS | wvrS’aiSy^yfcy^'fy^y^'asv^wiiwvy 15*‘«i4c;<r j"rq* w 
*y»j^*a*«^yi&y&ytfy^va3fy5)* I **^r|*ijy^y^**^<»« , '5yn* | <vfj‘*ftft | 'Way j 
^q^ygq'qVayV'i'ii^Yay^VV 1 | Wayy«*§?ra^? I $jy*yW I'^trar^yrgar'S* 

aT^^-ii§ytf*wa|«y^*^ I H|Wy5yy w yiy«|y y|ySfy'S-iJy a j gara^y 15 

^yttydY'Sy^avrt'.g* I ■ r ?l*’^Y¥i* r §*1V r ^ a,, y ,,r $* | Vy^V^Y^’S'^’w 
qsrV^jys'W | ■|•VYr|*'SY w ■i^'^*^■3■^Y$ , *IY i ^‘ , *'^* r,, ^ , * I S’yW^Y 

4*1* I I | ■••^yapyar.garqr 

*pay*y I ^*a*|u*^y«<«; | ^*^.«r*^»i^i*^5r-gsi»p*« f *i5^^*«M*^*»i-»»<^*n**i-*r|^i»i | | 

I ^•H'-^y^-q.^y^- j W“K* a *yy I $*’*' 20 

^yfcyilywYyyi*^ | ^**1^ | 3ar%-^*y^*3*r7'^r$-|| 

(l MS.)"^ , ^'^'^‘^* , *5 0, *(-B MS.) J«r%y«raflp | (S MS.) *y®fr^r|«r|'jfr‘fc*^y^ir 

jaj I ft*&yrX*'i9Y«'3 a ' I WSh*°r^ryy | ayafraayrpyl^y^ | (s ms.) sy^r^* 
$a*J8a*^*^«r«pY§’3y*ra*«yra^yW^ , Y | *«l]**y» | Vfc**YY*fl^vV«l , Y)* a, ' ,, $Y’ 1 
*rgy^*$*^ya*i$CyaVaMr«* a $ , !** a ^ | JW*^y|*t*yrVM«r , fc , ^*[a&Y 25 

■Hrp^ra** | *■ Jy VY^Y** | yyr**%Y^* a | gvssY^Yy^'^YyYy! | ^ray 
a$yi | q*-1r*|2ytfya j | | y^y-r 

1 ^r«r5yr«<*3*$*3* | 3*FYVyr$-^-^*yyy^ya|ga*^yaMryi | j«r^y 
| ^•^•^•a|yi | j ^frp'taryga^V'y^y^*^* I w ^* 

ftytfWyryfyyf« I | ^v3f-^wjy^«r« | W 30 f 
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^•3**rnFy«r<aiya^ | §y§«rajjm<ra«i | ^yuiq-jyylyoFy^c;* | V^B*yy^y*y»V3‘p*jjj|*r 

Bpy«r$^ I | as;**^Tja^-aj-^Ji) | ySu^yay^*) | q5***|yyyi | j 

*j 

j yf^B'^a vsyrara^yy^ I y** 

| (C MS.) | (B MS.) l'^‘l 01 *3** ,, r ;i, *5' ,, i ,J I 

5 a^yqEl^*a|^-5r^*qq^*^?| | gc;Ki*^'T]^|ai-'a | gy «y a^*«l’*ja6y S^,* | &J?rq* 

ya'aBy^’aj-y^'&^-^ayy;* j y3**r^y*^*riv!j*rak*si | ^•a*«y%y)*r*»B**yy;* I *|Bt;**i 8 J*r a u 

^y a-y^'aiy^gB’gc;*^ | (CMS.) VY r ^’Y1‘^ q Y R ‘y , **3*’VlJY**^Y a ^ , 3’ q ’3 a| ‘3 : v I ^Y 
^|c;fr»*|c;'q^-^ | qmr«s;ai | z^ymy^*^ | B^ysr^yyi | |j-?rByy^*r^yysi<jy j ^ya* 
10 ^'v'|y‘Sj , *r^«rBB«r^ | ^yy^y | (b MS.) | (S'pB-yiyB) 

(C MS.’^*^ i N*^ x f=N*"3f)*^ , ^* I: »' :E >^*S*'2» ;: S* *5^ | ^yyrB^gB^y | ^*ry^i | a^Vw^^’^afeyV^gy 
| syq-l^a^'^gy^yijB'^rjai | ^•l& , 8 yq , y^y^*^y^’ 3 y^ya'’aBti | Bafey 
ar^e^By^B-^-yfa | y^ , ^'D ; afe'*^=;^w' ( 3 l »i-|->ij^^ | 1 ^yj.«?r 

Byv*ijV.gB | 

15 $B*3B*>B;5y^B‘3^-y^yaq’g«-«pyyr^yB‘.gB | y^y-sT^ya}^ | (CMS.)’V^B- 

Jfyyr«v§yn , flBB , syBjSya , y^i^B*afB*g , sya*BaB , ^*i | ^■Sr^jyyq^yii j ^oj*^^*a*y^»i*^aj* 
yr^arBa^ | y^o I n^-v-o I jy^y^ooo | |a)*|«!'*v^ | y yyijy ^^’t 000 | flj^yy^oo | 
*$ya*? | "jB'jjjia’igy:?^ | «Rysr^*jyira , »]^ | [yj'yzra’g]*?] | 'yryyjijyfcv'- | B'jj-yigya.v'-* 
n*«l*yc;* | ^•ujc;-|-^-^«r|*a l 3«fq*qw^»i > »i*(5q*a‘a 1 gq*«£i | (£ MS.) 

20 ^‘Byyrgygq I y^ya^yyy^’yg-yyrygy! ^B’B'^yaB’gB’BpyB’ayByy^y I ^b*b‘ 
^yq/Tjy^y^-yjy^ygq-iq*qy*:y^ai | ^y^-yiyXygB’B^y^yya^B | ^•B^yy^BfrayB* 
I ^•a-[>^y]^B^*^^y|^’5y^yya^^y | (CMS.) 
aYa I y^’^’B^y^yj^gB^'BpB’a j (B MS.) «j$yaa’a^y§*uly$B | By^(e MS. Byi«\)'ui*y 
fjjvs^ I I (CMS.) «yry?!|V(-» MSO^B-^y^B’BflVSiyB^B'n I (CMS.lSyouBfJB’fl | 

25 $*» , ®«r«rii|Mi j ^yonryny* | ^'ByorgBy^y&'B | yy«^yi}ya*|jy§***j^|ra | ^yyrSNy 

^•yrnflB’pyfraiya | «y3yi^*a^*$y^yn-**^y*iya | _g«i*’S'»S l »i-5y*^«^'<a|Jn- 

^ya^yTJy^rSf^ j (b ms) | g*g«;(c ms. 5te)*B§yg'Bjr*y&yir} 

(C MS.ySjB'a-ji^o 1 V.*°| I (B MSO^Biy^rB-gy^yy^B'^B'J'Biy^y&'B^frasra^yi | 
(CMS.) ^•B^»y ? iS' ,, ■S* , I5 e: >‘?V^‘^' ,, l^‘ 0 *^ ,, l‘ I, ^ ,, I (# MS.) ^"••■5-i»^-|y|-«i<ya^f|-«i*^* > 5* 
30 Bpy^y | B’yB'l^y^BrSB'lry^ya^BifyywB^* I S^^ya*^ | 
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$*$Va5yyi*pl&’*i5*v»y o * I W*^'VY a V^Y fl IYlYj*lJh ,l M'V5* , *aY ,r v ,,ll **Y 
w^Y°*V* 1 *V t, W* a 1 (CMSO || 

(B MS.)\yr^*^*yw‘^’$q*ya**y^*a3y jj | 5 a, *^v 0, * a ^ I (8 MS.) afe , a*fc’*p$y^r$»r 
| a <= i' I: »*^' : S I,,B| ’^* ,1, ‘^S : S*X , ^’5 ,, *^ SR *5 ,!M "[ a, ** ,c ^ 0, '* , l 1fi l a, 3 I (B MS.) 

^araynr^if'^yansjm I ^Y'^YY^Y^’Y^’^aY^Y | $**^ , ^S , ^W;*Y , ' a $Ypp r 5" r ] 5 

nijgqvi j a^v]fy^*yi^*Xy3 a **j^‘^' aa ' a, l j 

$Y"h’§ or ^Y§*^ <,,, V»’* ,4 Y I I "V^^YIJwSlY^'lY 

^•^•^^•(cms.^Y’^yJyS**^ I 5**5Y3 , i a **B*£Y^y^Y a, 3YYV a ^ ; * a '*3 ' 

jgare^y^ycfypc;»5y3| I I | (CMS.; 

I lY^’"’^ I | (<B MS.) 10 

wiylry^Y'yip^c^ya^ | ^Y^YY l, *4 i ** , l | | ai^Vy^TYYta* 

I Syy^vf'ySSCCMS. yp^)‘a5**$»?(CMS. as’y^rwfa)-^'^ I 

^•^*3^*a 1 ^ , *oi*|*^>i*a*? | c;*‘S'^l , *»S , ^*nvS , *?|^**»'fV^ | SY^Wfaq*’^* I S'|** a Y$Y§y 
*|a* | | | ayvlyg* 

^ 1 ^•^v^^*^ , «*^T3‘ a ^*IV^ ,a,, ri ,l, *^ ,,, " S ’v.5‘ a ^ , l I 

»py^5y,y>q|yyy) | || ^•^arg•.§^•Yy^Y•Y4Y"V* , * f •V’V’V''®’ C*** 

| | ^ar'S’ae.or 

^j*ri|:ya*at | $^*e;yVW<y*)*^**'*lY | aJHrsyysY^H'yi ! wrarajya^ | | , a , |vij*ra*!*| | §*• 
^•joi* , 5'*«e 1 oimJ | | | ‘j&yyq # a'iia l *§y 20 

***ly«W , TH* ,, 3*3Y3 , |* , Y^ I fyrYYy| , 3V3 i, |* , *i^Y I «**^Yy\*^Y^* , ^Y a *^Y B >yi I 

d^y^y**|y^yaiy^*a^y^ | ^*»§y | | 

I *ftya*Vifc**K^ I ^v^’iyiraj^ I V^'F*^a , V^| , ^ , 5j»i ,, 3j'| , a*a*3 , >i ; ^ | skV , 5 a, ‘ 
^’YV^S”^ j ^ray^'Wc^**^ | ^YYJY^Y^^yV^Y^ I I'tjY^’^'^yoVfy 

w^-fyv^ ii \^ , $yVy , y|^y ,, 4 , h* i gi-^-^Y^ i Ty^y^y^ i ^yIt i y»y 25 
•IVW^*« , I** , V'5 I i^YYY^-^-»r£ya*3yX I *Y a * a ^* | V^a'aY^YVYYYnY^'P’Y 
iV^yvV’ 1 ^yi ycywys* * *pyt w * * v , ** q *i * ij i ywmiv^i I ** 

W^Y^w^YlJ’^Y^ I V^Y a * ? Y3*Y5Y$YPY§*’Y»Y a i a ’ij I "•fc^r^^yraYS* 
««r^*ira^| j yiYY^Y15YYfY$* a Y<y.5*'W* I iYS’^JY^a’^’^Y^Y I “lYS*’" 5 * j 
|yjy^ii^r^*>i , 3&Y a ’®^ I '*Y*Y a ' a ^ | \^* 1i; ^*^Y , \YV ,, Y*7* , 8‘^’ a ^*W'’ fi 'Y^a | am* 30 
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^q-w«* V ny I J^Yl’SYq^V^flYnS’^YS*^ I ^w«wr^ , |^r 

^•a ; 3^rfl‘TTy5 , »ir^ , i^^iv**^ i ip* ^yyv^yy^py^t^y^y^y* i w* 

[^YI^F r q r * , *5Y*'3’$Y*^V* ,,a q B ^ | ^*» , J| , [$ , ^ , ]«l*g* | I ^’JV 

5 ^r«|^r§-^y^ypy^ynyj*«|qyq**-q^q j §rg , ^*|*^vqTii'*yJy 

§Y l 3«rn-yq-$|-g*|?ryr§^y5 1 SY^yS’J’*^ I |j^* ; SYYg'S c V*iy» ,a » I W^V^Y^V 
^•*t;fror*^i | S5 -l ’3'5* , l5 , >* r ^ , *T^* ,, ’3^* a I ^Y*Y5* , ^*H ,r, W I *Y*Y , i*Y ,s ^ll 
2 , l''‘T5 , l(«‘1i| , I)' 3r; S*^^T^ , i*^' ,, ^'3‘4 ,I,, 5'^l*^ ,, ^*g‘3 ,3, |VS^ 0,, T , *V* , l* , l5i«* a « , ^«i | ^*5* 

3 «cB-^-^ T ^vB*|*T'*V , »^V3^ ,q ^ I Tl* a ( , ^*5*T ,rf VS3*3l , ' , ivf ,,, R ,, I^3'8*J ,a fV^ II 
~iO(yiKyay^y q5yr*r^'$*5y«^y^:g*«<y ^‘y^’q^y^iW’^'I’q^v^’oiyi’Vlv^jYI 

| ^ • ytl) • £ • Sl'q^* J (*W«yi*y3j9|*qirgiV^q*r 

3 ywi!yqifyyi*-yiy^yy«^5q^-*|^ | j«rqr^ , [^* , ]^*V3l**«*3Y»*q#’|| V^*?Y5*Y 
15 5^•Iv^' a ^' , l5^' q 5VS‘l ; ^■■5 ,x, ^V s^ T a ■5'^’ J ^T , ^‘ ,, l^ 9, ^* I «*q^‘3vY*)yq$qr|*u^ I'VY’* 

yjyqr*r*pjjq* j I J -, flY < |Y , P' , ?fYPY , Y 

iy^SY^Y J^Yc 0 *’?) L®] * * **B*1 1 »'l a « , |'v^'S ,,t >*T^*3 ,, *3*^ , ’' il ' ; ^* ,, ’ ,, l!| a,,,,l ^‘ 

^q*«*pq*yq.yi | Sr^-^ysrSTyay I q^yjfa^yyajyay gyf| ^■*J* a *^*'* | r , Y^**|y3 1 

jy^ # j * , Yr>5Y a **'^%YY^y i f* , |S*'P q ‘Y ,, ^ a j 
20 S a Y^ I (sms.) qraSyVyj^’V* I VwYYVlY^Y^yas* I || 


(Ce MS.) £>»•«•»• j***Yg*^*^*S , ^Y*l a * a, T ** 


y^yq , ^«yqsjc;*qiv‘3*^r^ | 


V^*vqY*TY*T3 a ’^'Vq*Y*YqS<flbMS. y5*V»*f , YqV) I VY^'V^'V 
yy | S)*«yftv | *rttry<j | q-^-^q | wq-yyVqy | Slvr YV*^ | yiy3J*qWyfc**r4*«r«y«£qfr5* 

| 1 lM***vv» i $•»*$* 

■rqyr4«rg"i | 5^-^^q-a-q^ i Sv^'V^*3 a,,, i 1, Y^i*« , » I WYfT^Y^JY I 
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j^yw^q | p*qya , y*|fyrqBa^*yy?| j ^ya-a^*'|yi;«y:yaMi'^y^y*q^y »py 

| ^q*^'afe 1 q*^J|'q^? 1 > q.-c;i| J *y tfy$«»*W*»y Byqyqyqyify | ^'irajiyy^ray 

p-a*wy*iy.§yyBa* I jpVyyi | ^^•5‘q^*a*'^*o*«i*3**V4’l*V^‘^ a, * 5a: » l V^*|y yBySy 

^TT?®^ ] ] V^*TT* rl| ^**7T3*'^*5*3*" 7 ' a, *4'| 

yiy W^ajfepr^ j ^a-lySy <sj*iA j *;ys*3yrX*y^*i*yfa ! "*i*Y r wV ,r, fh , i'^ I ">*V 5 

yiyVX^yyrqy^yV*?*^*^*^ ! VAR* 1 ^•^q^*B5y^* , $* , ^y^y$B*^r$* , «r*i*r 

$jy I 3«r‘$iVVV*l* 1 «|^ | ^ya*a^«vljy]£ , qy^\* , ^ya*«*j I y^rjB'a^yaOCysy | *a*rya*|iV§y 
^•3yyt I lyt&y^qjjy^^yy* | | ^*Tffy*|^rgy j ajq**py 

1 ^ , «*X***»* 0, ’^y ? IV Y* ! ^*"l(^-15a|**|a^-oi k ^*j*‘j^^|*afe*jq*jq<jE^^ | *y^y3*a**y«ra& | 
5>*yr^y^iyiw , X***IV a *^.5 , | |^•^*•s•^•w•l^•^^rl*fla | ^**r§ys«r<ir«i | ^y a’a^yfy^X* 10 
V r 3**S*^'l ,,,r ®*^'* , ^ ll ^l j V’p^ , ^ , ^ , Vw* 8, Wg/•*« •|<va*]<v£ya5y 

gy | *yyfyy»j**j3y$ | B^y^ySj’pya^yy* j ^**y*|$y gy’fiyjrajpj | 3^*nr*|3y3|y3* 

^‘SjV 0 * 1 anj<v|jyn& | VY^^'t^lp'^YCF'W^'W’VflV^Ty^YCSV)^ I w I 
$ , a , 'graf , 4*H»& j < yn**r^yAr«i | ^y3a*a^y^y«y*|aw^yg*Va«yv?ft| j ^•y|Y^ ,; i [ '’ 

j ^5>i , 3a , a^yi<5Cyfijafr§*3*^c;(g*^q)*afc;*aS^*||y^*^Q«*^ j ^ 
y^ywyfq#r*lyaq | ^rsa’Bfljy "fcyg’wa * iH(^*'^y’yS£ q * ^’^S^Y^Y 0 | 3*3q** , ya | 5=;* 

* 1 * | q^ytfyrffjpy^y | y^y^ygyryg* | | «w*y £y'2'*3piy*iy 

w^'P'^ 1 ^ya^-ir^y^q l^'^^Y(!K a X*'V'TVvwq(*^)*^q | 
Y*^Y« , ^Y^Y ,r ^‘* 00 *lf^*NlVY* | V' 7 '^'*?l 4| (V'|K)'Y^Y a I Y^Y^'^y^Y-Y^YV 01 *'* 

jyaya* j ^B'TJy^ySyyB^yyMyyyasysfla | SHr-gray^yayay *w; | y^y^'anr^****)* 20 
^vy^fr**^ | S*qy argyirify | 3y*i?y\my?} | ^V^yy'ily«B-*ya&*>y,g-ga j ijj^yyty 
uyWSya* j ^4|yy*i$yi*rfy«r1fq | \yry'%y«r*;*»ya:)yV'Siya j yiy^^ynvga’y^ 0 * | 
aa*g*r«pya«i | T*aa* j ^•^yjfyrfyVa*ayyyfl|»r5*9|yoi , B'ii«i | ay|v5|qr*j?»3fi | ypriryiy 
*)*Vra$*a«rifyai*yir3«j | ^•a*ay3 1 **ayr«|* | ^*yy«^ I $>a^5ygy*r.3**a*B*^ | ^yWy 
rfya^yyi [ jjy^ylfq ] VY r Y^YV' ,xw i* , i , ^ a » I sja^arn'-myaBry! | aytfywa*3y3* | 25 
W*y^r,g«i‘*y^B* j ^a’a^ya^ai \ $a*%*$a*2 ; qytwr|qrs*3«i | apy^TyVa-^fr^^y 


gy**ayj | y*^** , $y^y**qaa , 3yT5 ,, ^ , ^y^NBy^y3a*^*3yj ^y5y*<y II 

■fcy jyayp*a*yya^yyqy yjy ^y «ja<ir«ijyfy j $*Sy^ya*yiy»l5y^*!|a**c;y3*'»Y | 

^•yu'S’^va^Jr^Va^q* j pNjar^ryBya'ay^yaijy^* j ^•qya^iry^yaiy^«i*B*yy1 
y'fcyaq**yiyfyy! I j«rjja I la'T-apy^a’aa j TY^^’^Yf^Y**^'^^ } **^y3y 30 
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Vol. II 


(Ca MS.) I MS.) $«re&ayg*yy^rgq*q^y($(yqjjj* j 

4|*y(^yyq)*£*fi|*a|«qgq | *y yry jy">**y| | | 

qj*^*^‘^(.sjq**y^y5ry^fl*^ I (CMS.) | §*3‘^*3!r^'ni*s|**3yj3c;* | wtfyy 

5 (Ce ms.) f<^^yS**$^yYV*5ygyyiryray 3«rq*$« | (c ms.) *yVi**py*' (c c ms.) «y 


ya^yn | ^•^•yE.*^r||*»* s 5^y^y' 3 i* , ^*^ , j5 9 »* , 5'*3^ II / 

*•3y^y^vyy3v*T^'V'Iy■yi} ,, I S^ , ,$ a « , a*yfi*a$ra*«p^a« j <21*^^- 

I Qj^vS’l^vy*^ | y v^yja , *ijy%ysy*'^** n |vSY^ , yH^' , fc*5 ; * q * | w 

10 yiy^^^-S^y*** j y«y*r3)yj w^fjy^yy* | *«*r*vjj a »*.y3 , nra^y j yy^r 
g«rafjyi$£y«i | VT^'uKayyaly^y^ | ^V^yy^liK***'* 0000 I a’^a^ylfyBy 5 *** 0000 j 


^'a'H^yfr?'*’ 000 | yy^uiyqy^yrfyy^ayrrayS'q*^ | ^ar^yysjar’ffyqjjj* } g'^yj^ny 
i*tM5y*y | | «py»yi;-<>i*r,|y3* | jjjy^apy 

qs«l | I>iny*jyf«ty*iq*i | j ly^y^^a* j | , g*^ai ,, 5'-|9i^*^ai*^* 

15 rya*a^nr^*?fc„ | sy*Iy«i|yrr|yyyyyfi-5*i I yM*? , l**V ,,r 3 ! » I S’V^ySv**'^ 
^y^j'Ckjygy^yv^ay^’VjaJ'tfyal* | ^•astyyyfa | q^yyyn^yyj | ^g*.g* j Sjwpu-T* 
y ? * | oKy^**^*'? I mwgy* | yiy8*sy*l5V5yra«r3*i'y» | 

^yw^y^ygy I 


20 y^^^•g^• e ^) > y^y3«^•^y^ya=;<^•y^i a, | 

^•^y^ym'ST-ysj'^q-gyirj?^®® | V***i I °»* 5^* * *•<<V ffc;*■ §* 3y <tff* R‘ufy j gor?-jyy4« 

8y w ii 

| isy^yy^sysySV’*** I «yj*y*y^y | »yv^rl[y 

^gy«py»yyjya*ai***»ri\* I »y^yyiy<Syy«yV*r^ | orsyra^^aWyyn j 

25 IS | ■*r*i*T , \ | aywCya^y* | I'ya-ya j ^y*y***(W)^w*p* | yiySHurnyv^r** 
, (CaMS.) *‘^« , &*yg"‘W* , *vV«’*y y**V W^ny*^* (0bM8.)VV 
Vfya*^- 5 ^p^ 5 *p«r?*°oo j |w*'i» | j |y#y«r^ | 5*fya*yv, j w*|*Jy 

r-apya^yartfyo-^ | I 

| yayyiyyfryfc-aM&yv’ | *w^1irviyw^^ I | 

so i l W^V^TV I sr*Y¥»Tsywiv 



Ch. IX] 
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| Y^YS ,a K , Y»*3 J V*®Y'^’y« | $***a^)^ | ^a^ya-ay-^ay^-yiyaoo I 
^•yy*o©oo*a***'Jyyi j 3*^*^|*<N*»^(CaMS. ^|* a »**f'S l )*^ , ^ , 0*>^®*i« ,, 2»V 0 ! V»*W 

v* | Va^waa^ J *yyy*5yi I $a'W5* W^a j y* , ajy^yi I I 

^•j-Sy^ j ^Sypyajgs j yyiyvo© j jjyyy^o®* j asa*Wyj|^ | 

| | a*^**§a , ^ya*^y*4ya*a , yaya'']<a \ \yr 5 

rfcVfV^ -1 ^ I 1 | a-^a^y^ ( ayy 

M^T^a^yi^’^****'^ I q-Vyay^Vae;*'^ | VW^ ,-, ’^* a '3*f1 , W 5 **^T3F* 
**ayyay j |jy?iy<fey^a | 3*^=;*5*^ a « J ^•£*l*^*^*Xy^y«yi , *'^* , $*9 , i a « | X'^’Y' 1 * 
3tyay$ya‘»fc;*y j yyqyjjyyaSTX I Vl^W'^a’EP.iy rfa-ak'a*^* I ^Y W W Y^ay 
a*Jj**y&y*rW«y | gp3:y|*a*iyaa ] $*a*»yB*^ | ^•yrp'a'aqa | ^*ty3*$*a*yir^*^yir!|«y 10 
qyjvagu | | a*5ia’j*5yyiy^aa*X**i£yTY^a I ^ya4y«'yiH*ay j 

^(XY^P)*^*^* a ’Yv ,, ** , * s V a; S I ^•V* , T*Y<'«P^-*^' | jjya**pyySyy)y§yf^ | 
if w**>° | jj^yiy*-®®® | iryyay^Sya^ I a*^*^ j 5*^Syy$a | ^•^r^'w^' 

^a I 4|*1v9"Y'T ] Y*f^ I I ^v4y**>l^^*^*’*y^ ! 3**y[*a* a, ]a*«ya‘a^* I 

ay^*4^»$|*^V|*a*^» j I SyaVyiyaipffya&yyy | f *y»y‘jjj<y l5 

W I 3*7ja*yy3*3?B*ftyay j jy*^‘fcyyyaKa*||yy;*.5*«£cyy | iy*p«r*$a*a:yfw» ) 
fpBy^yaftffyap'lyV | a^*ysXa , b*«X*$ ; *y a **^ | *V^ I ^W^y^a'i^a I 3*3* 
aa^^arfyyraSyaa j ^yM}a*B'*<cv**aX i ^vgyylyyV^lsVWa j ’5ya*a3j*^‘ay 
aa^ j XsyB'^yqplySya^a^a | ^j»a*ii*ajj*ay j ■g^ylyyasyvvy | yfc’y “Tyy I 
^•^•ya^yaja | ^•ly||y^|*gc;*aXya , «a*a*a‘a*jy | ay^a**prV3fa | ^yaq-VX^y 20 
|ma*8a*g<y 1 a^a | a*Ta*B$«yV^YY» I ^Vy^Tyy | «X*** a *Yyi*fa } X’V^’VY 
^waX** 1 ^ I Vya^^ay^aa’giyqvyya^a | yT^Ya’^a^y^aa-Syst^acyft; ?)• 

8 a I «Xa*yayrfyTa | X^Y^aa*aa^ | ^•3yy**§yWa’& , * , wr*Y£H j *rya*(ja’?)|a*gc;* j 
^ay^yayy^Sy5*«j5y^a | yyy**® | a *a • V* a X Y a ^‘Xa* V 3 * I SjVyi^ l sysk* 
*Y?|a | fcyB^Jypyaylya*^* I f^SyOCy^a | qY5* a « I VMYr3Y*|*Yf*yXYXyV 25 
WXY5’W'^ # WqY5a*<pya^a j yYyr^**(W)*^’V» , y*Y a *‘iyvi j Vy 
jyiiSSyrffyff | X*X* a ^Vya | | 5f*aa*p^ I a'^-fty* | ^yay^a*a*p^a | ^-a- 

aX*a*p*jpryy | fcya-jjrSfla^ariya-ayi n 

jyw^yaX^^-y^yoT*!^ I a-^a*«*aXy^a^-B^*^* \ %•%*& |‘SyaV* 1 5YyiY3Yla-y 
S^l**** 1 ^ | X*1*lj[VYI^^^*Vr^WT' # 3y , iXa*^V^a | ^yY^-yiyyrajy^-y 30 
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[vol. n 


| »XY^*^ , ^V a, ^Y^*^Y^Y a ’^YY'*Y a6 Y3* 1 fc’Vlh I If 

«r^S* I | y^y^y I "YYJ’VJYT^ | 

o^ya* j ^*y^ j d*iy$*J|*‘a«*5yyra^ I | V’Y^YS^Y* ] 

5 ^y*|y«rwyV.3«i j X'Sya^yagyay j 3yifty*iXy?*y;*Yl***‘y5y^*»r jar$N 1 SSV^Y 
yiyMf«ra|*|* | | *ya-«yv*-5y^ | $*V»Y 

?°° | ^y^ny**®® j |*<m}‘*jyI I ^'yr*•5^*•y^yyl^r§y^•^•y;•*Ky^*•*^X : V^ ,,, I ywyy 

/ 

I ^y^av^y^y^Sya’aByay^y I (C»MS.) s l* a * , Y* , YY^Y5Y^ #a *N*^*a*v^o* 

«r^y | a&Kyyy^y^y I ^ ’ ^yVa*ao©*s»rTiiya« I (Ce MS.) I y$*w*5y 

10 »yyraTy*Y ) *^Yf1j**]^'S|^*y«yy***'^ | ^•**yr**yyyy;*^a*g**ya«y^*qpyyj I 
*t’lY ,r 'jJ ,,a vYYY* I yv^^Tqyy**^* | gar^yqyaNyoN I fl**?*l* | Yyr*^yyra«r 
jjy^s-jvfy^* | wra’waYgyyi | “ryi^yiyS-^HryiyqyySf^ | V^*?Yi^‘ I $'* , *-iY 

| 1 ^•wv^Yy^**}’^’ I 

(Co. MS .)(Ce MS.) ya’Vy^arrfya^^^iya'^y I *^Nar^*«lA^"ai* 

15 Wysyi | X^‘* e ^VS ,r 5H | ?ya*9^-a£*XY^* , 3* , ^^Y«*» , ^yY^ , *y i | | | 

| | yty*y^*«|«r^*»ra$yii<y y* | V^vS**^* j 

^•^•■iV^XY^Y^YVY^^'^V^'W'Yi | auyrfya^ j X’^ • j^a-eXy jy |j«t • ayn | 

| "Vuyr^ | ry3yy^a*y»y$-^yaXy|syy*a* I 


^*ygy2>y>yrXY | I X *y< *^Y a ^‘ * * *\Y («'K*) | *»*|vjyayf«^y I YYY 

20 ^^rnyr^y^yay^ | jgyyfyay^ar^ | YH’$jV s, ^YY ra ^ ,l l I Viy^Y a ^'Y ,| Y^ , * 0#0 *' ,6 ‘' 
waya^y j ^yjsyJVyVflVl'YT^yv^y^y | yra-Syay | Sy^Y^y^*^« \ 


^•$**r‘|y*iY 1 l j| , ^y^'V , llY , »*^* l *3*^Y*\* , ^*3Y^ , 3iY«y^"i J ’Sy'S'^• ay4y’$* , «*X*X y V 


Jyaa; j Xy^’S'^YV^YY* | ^•»*?o*?;*siy4y W rB j j«ran*«pya*^yWQ* j ^y$yVa* 


®-*ia j y*y*ya*y^ | wX«r*Vsft j qy1iv§yfya*nt i *f(|Y a '*‘^* j y)yn>X'3‘*l , YV ,, ’ v ^ c Y 


25 aySjyq | ^a-£y8**r&ya*ay | 1 ^ya*jy j By*yyiy*y^ | XV$y*y 

a*a*yy«y^y<iiy3yyiyqy**y^v$V$r3* | Y^Y\YH$** B, '$ , **Y r ’5Y* , 3yi j Xy** 
ffyn-a^ | rSy-S*^ I * , <*V^V , l«"‘’*Y ir W | ?yaV^Y^yiya*?fya^‘3r.^ | jy^yiy 
a*^yy3**gyi j yyyyww’jya^ | ‘PyayaX’^* | I 'Syo’^v^SyS* 


3**n I yyq I | 


so V* l ByFy^* i YYysrtyy^-yvi l *yv^ysy 



Cn. X] 
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« ,# 5 i| l**j* # *>** i 

| ay^ysy^yS* | *’^* # *^^a**fjy3**5r$*Vfiy8***arf«t«ryr 
5K* I I ^yaV^a^'^'^V^yoVSy^* ! ” 5 5T ,: i’‘’’l5R*^=;*^1 

I ^yfcurWy^i-y;* I ^•^^■^•5*^v^ ,, l*^ , l^ ,, l^* fl '^VV n ^‘4'^‘ I , Sya'g«yaV 
j I *VTV^ | ^^y^^’a’aijc; | 

jypya.jr.gyi^syyi I I Vp^S'**) 1 l^v8* 5 

*1^*5 | | || (Ca MSO^* , ^Y a, Y^* a * , lV rfl ^* 

^’lyy^y^’^'Yf I w-j^yay^ya^yS^sya-y;* I ^•^•a-yfysysiry? | ^yy 

V*^8^V a * a ' , l'**£YY , *' ; ^‘ | ^•^^*5^*^5^ , ?T , ^ , ^v^*« , l^ , ‘ !f,, l* ,| i 1 7^*®V3^*^ , i I ^VY^* 

| ^arlur^y | ijj-Sysfyfrlj}* 

"•Yy^’Y* I ^**pyy^ | \^* n » , ^^*“«*g > VFJ^*5 a ' , ^*^*^5T , !^T a, *^ ,, S I, ^y a *i , 3^* 10 
yi | $[*rg^-'i|yy^-*yyv | y$y^*$ra^v$y^y^y^yyyyy^**pyVy^y>y<ijy 
^•^•yya’yy^y^ya'iflyjrV^Y^yy^yn'^y^y* j ^•yj* , 5 , yg« , afeq*» , ai5yyra'i|V 

J'yq-aljn j V^^*V?V^*^V^*B , »‘ B « , 5 ,, l , >*8'5 , 5 , 1’S 0, *| , V ?;, ^ , ’*3 a * a 1j , i*'^V^* w *^‘ ,, ^* y *^* I 
a^a^y**^y^a?r,gra*rjiyy« | MryvlyaTyag*; I *-y^*ayvyy^y*Vyy;* | *y y** 

yw I ^•5 , $*" , w^Y 3 f I! 15 


X 

(CMS.) ^*yjr*Nr j*j*<*«}*«ia*%y 

^r»qv««.V a *Y>*iY3* 

V* , jX<*y!* a *^ , Vg**Y 3 *T q ’ K ' ,, *« i vto i **51* i fl•'•V«■ , i i ww i w 
5*9^ I i (<*fv11) §*?! w«me;v«i<yy I [«i*^*«r]5fc;*^* wn<i‘8^iTv I [^* 20 

n c ; , ]lv fl i’3^ , * , s c N* ,,, ^* q i^ i *^*^v/*y i 

m*^*awi , 4 , ^rw^<» I $y?*«r$yW'*® | I 

^YVgYY$Y a *3 ,a i‘3* I! 

^Vyr*ry$* <•£*•]&*,• *8y * v«<yV* j ^vV^yS’S** }Y^Y^V 

VYtffc* a ’yiV a iy | yr^w«rM<i*^ | **yi*’8*?H**y»rs}y3ya;y3* j gy*yyq*y£y »5 

| ^•f^*yy*r«r<yw*3y3V«"* yn | 1yt8y^* 
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I VOL. II 






f^yqy« | 5yijyny*o*»<yy? j (y^l^yiynyn^ffc***j y«y w^*sr*^»¥*w^* 
an | <jy^yg^ |) ^•ayn^yS^y^^^a^-qy^yijjyy^n | yrT^*a^y^*nify »y\*ny&* a* 
y>* | gn*nyy^yj}n*a*y;‘ | jjy‘5y^y3*® ,, p | ynyaffn’infiyyi | anj^* <*>y , fc«i , 4»*ny« , yi* 
5 aJ Vli* ! T-Sy^^'S* | Va08yg«r§*$y^yfl*Xyyi | ^n , ^ , jq , **aj**r*jf*i ( Si^ya-gn | 

V§T,5 | I a? ’ 5i * ! | |*|n*n*yvy* ; V!sy a f'\ | By^a'a^yyi | *ry«yy«r 

^•V(i* , *3v^*Vv , )*i* , *3v«^ | (YqVY**** c V s N or )** , ‘«y ! (*^T^ , V q V , K* ,, ! a,, Sy 


%jj^!)* w YY ,, § , l | (^’yyay^a'^y^'ign’jay (ja'gyasar^'n^n | Jyryyn’yrSya • y«y 
«* a? 8yy? | ‘ayy | !«'»y : ’ , *y I ^n*y»n*Xyjiy& ,a, ^»r¥yjsya& | V^mr^ya^’a | uiy VrYY | 

10 fry^w*vV^$y*(^ya^ya^y^y I 3*y«n*§**pyy;^yy*iyn*nya*jy I an*^y^n*«)^ # 
J*atVyjy«|ytfY^n I ya^*^yyn*y?fa-t j *Ty«rij a «*|* a, y Y^' | *'y|y^T**^y** a T*h' a lJV 
<vta*ya j Ifyl'^yaV^’y^ngya^ynya | ^•^•«*j”^^‘'fi*g^*a^*^n*an | «*y?ffto 


| |vgn-j^*gyyr ^yy$*5Y^*** , ^'[ , l , *Y 
«jn] j v«*Byny^yy;*n'>jiv^<a | ^n , ^'(gy^^*^c;*^an-|jn*)Vs'«*^'^»' , 3 : S*^ ; ^’i*^^*«^ I 
15 yn'an'yyar^yaijCiaran | g*«*«*y^n*a I ^n•^^| , 5n•^;c;• | ySfynSy yfa**an*3n**ya|Tya|y;*y* | 


^*n**py Y**yy*°**«*»^*y a Xy q 'S , Y | E.n'g'n**) 




a*«*^yKjH*gyay)n*j||an | I I 

| | pyyry Wnjfc-$-*y$jT3'«^ | ^yaTy^-ay^v 

yS^'^Tya^y^n-^n-ja'^n-nq’an | [^•WfyaX’jyJrj^W^ygyjjyiiyr jygn | *rg*y 
20 M*gy|*yVnijy'5*n*y'5 , »*y^ | ^yVyiy^-y^Va'ay a^ya^-y* | ^VIV^'P^V - '* 


a^ya^i^ j [yn«*]^yiy^*a^*^|yal ; a^*^n j ^•^•“••^ylyir*® 0 ] v-oo-ar^*, j jarS^* 
a ^ Vi* V ■N'V a *’ ^n**if*2(y | yiy3*y»**yy^yyHy w ^*V$n*?r£y*V^y|y vvyrny 


;y^V^y^yy;‘n**«*«y^a**r**y’f a | j VlY*K' a ‘V j yjyg* 

*i n * 

yyy j VfY3**** w, ^yt*'W*^Y*V q *i I Y^Y* , *’YY a, ^'* l V I ft I I •m , Xv a V 

25 »pn*a*iya^ | an^y^«*g*(jyfya^n*^ j *•;£•£• <*5i*|*a||a|n*jgy^n | g^rX*n^*n»7fc* 
^n j “laryrayj j ^y^ynn*ly^^yWn*(^n’^*)aiyn^jn | ^yn*Xy.gy*ijyX*4*r^y»t^ j 

^y^jvs r 


30 


a*'!v51 

gy ga* aw y xp*f • a*gy j 
a^ya‘i»c;vty(^rg’)$i*»*§y j 



Ch. X] 


$«•*>** | 
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I ^•H ; ^*^yjy<*$^*lte;***g*^^*$yy^q*q*y;* 1]Sq*qq* i q»r 
*|jQii*4gCT¥ya | j | ay** 

£*r$q*yiyiv(|^q* | ! *K* : ^*i;* 5 K'^ a '* , i* I 

^qv^’nyatEy^ j 5«»*'55 v ^V^*'5' , T > 5*g-5T'5* , »«*5*j5**»*‘^* ll **^ic;*^*^^r^^*'Sj^*'sE»*s>^V3 ,, l* a,,, »*^V» l * 

W j $*a*yiy*i*3*«i*^q**r^q* | f^r*y4y?py^rqq’qq*^*3r*«*¥y3**jyi| | I 5 

qq*qq*ga*yi;*a(**gpy;*^q* j By|*$yliy*i* ll ^y*i<^ I *3^ | 1fSq( ,s < , yi|i , 'ir 

SqOSy^n^y^n-ari'a^-aryj’a^’yi^q'^yBvM^ j | 

| ry?<*a</yv^y^y*'^* 

^N•^j^^•^•|q•a|•i5’va•»l , »*^•5•<f^• , ^|^Jq•a•^Y( , ^’ ll,l 5 ,, *V^ ,,, ^ a, ' t, * a, ' ,l ^*^) I f^q , y ; $q’rB , y;* | , »i* : 5 , 'l , «i* 

I *r*^ I ^q*$ 3 ^qq* fl '3yq^‘ a ' a 3’* a, y^! 10 

^ I <m*^^*S*^*^'^*’! 1 ,|,|>3! \ c:; >* I ^’V^V^* 0 *^* I I fJ >V^ ;, \’' s ^ , |“'' ,, 'fV n * 

ajjya*^q* | g«l*3* , '3ja , »lsyBq ] aflj*»(i|.?j**l I 

18'»i-?l*fi*|]'R*»JB»r3f| I •K*^aq-s^c;-«i»»ig^*2i‘^ k *g^*g*| j P'3**y s* 2 ^' | «rgq*£y 

nvivw^vv* i i^?i , ^ryT a ' ,,,, ‘^v w,,l i ,, i^ ,, '* (< v3^ i ywq*qy*i-g«y i 15 

g*p*]fa*^« | <^yqq*qqyqq* j ^^•^•q^*n‘<u-^-1Ha*'''5**i«c^q-3^-^y l ir^^y^*iq*a^q* | 
Si , »|qq , 5y^ , *|g*r*»5 ,, J<jq , V* | fiy^wyyN’gq’S^’pyByra'aj ! 

qq* | ^*ay4yay«rt3iy||*a5j‘qq* | V* | V *V ] 

^•pyfr^r'iya'W^qq' I | ^V-3'* , ‘-5^* a, ‘ ,, ’^ , *'®‘V a *^ , !^*^ c: >* I f*'*S , i* 

I w **$Y(^ r W*’ 5 *)^*|Y ,, $'l* I ^Y**^**^* | »Sq*a-qq*qq-^**iq*qq*r 20 

^•qq'yrayVq* 1 ll 1[V^ , ^^ , 3 ,,,,q ^’ I ^’ I "' , V^’^ ! **^'Sry*V a ij[ a, ] a * 5 ^* I 
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LA-DVAGS-RGYAL-RABS 


TRANSLATION 





THE HISTORY OF THE KINGS OF LA-DVAGS 


I. Introductory Verso* 

(L MS.) Adorned with the thousand eyes of knowledge which surveys the three times, p. ig. 
Fruits of the merit of tenfold a hundred sacrifices of good deeds, 

May the Indra of strength, being addressed, give with his heavenly sword 
Answer to the intolerable lightnings strong with flickering desire. 

(S MS.) Having been made to toss upon the breast of the gazelle-eyed one (Ri- 
dvags-mig-can, Mrigfikshi), [who is] religion itself, 

By the child’s iron hook of the wonderfully sweet and all-knowing Gesar, 

This clear mirror of religion, reflecting nakedly the images of dancers in 
combination and separate, 

Is made a neck - ornament of Him of the Five Crests (Zur-phud-lfia-pa, 
Paftca&kha, i.e. Maftjuhi). 

N0TE8 

The three timei mentioned in the first verse are past, present, and future. Gesar (Keear, Kyesar) 
is a well-known deity of the pre-Buddhist religion of Tibet. A book on history or geography is generally 
called a mirror. 


(A MS.) II. Account of the Origin of Tibet 

Though, generally speaking, all constituents in themselves are altogether pure 
beyond the limits of speech, yet, on account of the ripening or not ripening of the 
succession of souls, the heavens are wholly enveloped in the delusion of 
subjective illusion, and the world contained therein appears in manifold forms 
and colours, more than we can grasp with our thoughts. According to the Mdzod 
(Korn ): 

There were diffused ten millions and one hundred distinct suns and moons, 

And .the 1,000 millions of gardens of lotuses, each consisting of four continents, 

Which are .all surrounded by the circular rampart (cakrav&la). 

All these appear as enumerators of Sag-thub’s (Buddha’s) name. 

How in the almsbowl in tile hand of the holy Rnam-par-snaA-mdsad (Vairocana), 

[who is also called] Gafo-chen-mtsho-rgyal, this world of three thousand originated, 
although variously related in the traditions, if we summarize it, following the Yon- 
tan-bsdud’pa : The ether is the reoeptacle of the air; that (the air) the receptacle p. 90. 
of the mass of waters; that (the water) the receptacle of the great earth; that (the 
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earth) the receptacle of living beings. Such is for living beings the cause of activity. 
Thus, at the time when in the beginning the ether had remained empty for twenty kalpas 
(fabulous periods), in the period of rest, the moving atmosphere gave support from 
below; the joyful sphere of the waters collected all together, the sphere of fire [that 
is] of knowledge and action brought down heat; and the bright sphere of the sky 
opened the door: the powerful golden earth was levelled out in vast extent. It 
was spanned by the endless blue dome of the sky. It was pressed down in 
the middle by Mount Lhun-po (Sumeru), the king of mountains, of unchangeable 
colour. The four continents, which never transgress their limits, the treasure-houses 
of the five elements, were planted. They were surveyed, by the four queens of the 
four unchanging seasons and the hours. [Then] the living beings [down to the 
inhabitants of the] hells came into existence. 

At the time when in Hdzam-bu-glih (Jambudvipa) life was 100 -x 10,000 years 
a being was born in hell. At the time of the thus coming into existence of 
primitive creatures [the world?] had lingered for nineteen periods. An account of 
the occasion, origin, and measure of them (the creatures) Shd the' four or eight 
continents will be learned from the Mhon-pahi-mdzod (the Abhidharma-koia). Now 
the manner how the outer vessel of the world grew upwards from below; the creatures 
of the inner essence [of the world] sank downwards from above. When the life of the 
gods of light (Abh&svara) and their authority became less, it is said that there existed 
a god Nam-kyer-rgyal-po, who was also called Ye-mkhyen-chen-po (Mah&jMna?). 
His son was the god Srid-ber-chen-po; his son was the god Nam-ber-chen-po; his 
son was the god Hod-gsal; his son was the god Khar-gsal (Trisula); his son was the 
god Char-byed (Rain-maker); his son was the god Bar-lha-bdun-tahigs. His son was 
called the god Rgyal-srid. To him eight sons were born [as follows]:— 

The elder brothers (who were) of the morning were the god Skar-chen (Great 
Star) and Skar’s companion, these two; they descended to Lus-hphags-po of the East 
(Pfirva-Videha, the eastern continent). After them came Hod-chen (Great Light) and 
Hod’s companion, these two; they descended to Sgra-mi-sftan of the North (Uttara-Kuru). 
After them came Sman-bu (Little Medicine) and Sman’s companion, these two; they 
descended to Ba-glan-spyod of the West (Avara- or Pascima-Godiniya). On the next 
morning, on the south side of Mount Ri-rab (Sumeru), covered with the light of the blue 
lapis lazuli (vaidfirya), there descended the god [G]£ed-can (Manu) and [GJfed’s companion 
with joyful hearts praising the town of Rdo-rje-gdan (Yajrisana), where the Li-tsa-tsi 
(Litsabyi?), including a thousand cakravartins, walk on the road to Nirvana 
(muktim&rga), the temple of Rdo-rje-gdan, which is the heart of Bodhi (Bodhimanda), 
appearing in the shape of a cart, the heart of continents, the place where are bom 
the Sugatas of the three times. 

At that time men were endowed with the ten accomplishments :-(l) their bodies 
possessing a light of their own, the names of day and night did not yet exist; (2) the 
bodies of men being free from illness, their lifetime was exceedingly long; (3) they 
did not look for the food (4) nor the clothing of this sensual world; (5) they were 
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free from misery ; (6) they possessed miraculous powers and (7) supernatural perception ; 

(8) they were without the very names male and female; (9) without enemies and friends; 

(10) without accumulation of riches; their state (behaviour) was altogether in the 
maimer of the gods. 

At that time a knot formed on the crown of god Gsed-bu’s (Gsed-can’s) head. 
When it broke, a white man came out of it. He was (by Manu) made the royal 
race (Bftjanya). From his neck a red man appeared ; he was shaped into the Bram-ze 
(Brahman) race. From his heart a yellow man appeared; he was shaped into the 
noble race (Kshattriya). From the upper part of his foot a black man appeared ; 
he was shaped into one of the low (Sfldra) race. These were the people of India of 
that time. 

To the younger brother, G&ed’s companion, were born GyiA-gi-stiA and Gnod- 
sbyin-gdoA-dmar (Red-faced Yaksha). GyiA-gi-stin also had two sons, the elder one 
being Rlun-rje-bam-pa and the younger one Brag-srin. Of Rlun-rje-bam’s family are 
the following:—Kha-che (Kashmir); Bal-yul (Nepal); Za-hor (Mandi); ’O-rgyan 
(UdySna); Ta-zig (Persia); Khrom-Ge-sar-hdan-ma (perhaps Ladakh); Rna-nam 
(Sna-nam, Samarkand; see JtLschke); Thon-mi-gru-gu (near Kamba-rdzoA); Rag-di 
(unknown), and the other tribes of Rga. They are the uncles of the four kinds of 
dwarfs. The younger son Brag-srin had two sons, the elder one being Thar-rje-thon-pa 
and the younger one the monkey Su-tiA. The monkey Su-tih owned the eighteen 
provinces of Hbog-hchol. From him are descended the ninety-two tribes of barbarians 
(Tibetans). His elder brother ThaA(Thar ?)-rje-thon-pa had two sons. The name of 
the elder son was [HjbraA-mi-skyin-pa, that of the younger one Hbraii-rje-yam-dad. 

From the younger brother are said to be descended the sixty tribes of Khob 
mthah-hkhob, barbarians ? 

HbraA-mi-skyin-pa, the elder brother, had four sons, as follows:—The first is 
Skyon-pa-thaA-rje, the forefather of the people of Smra-ZaA-tuA (Gu-ge); after him 
oomes GliA-rfer-thaA-rje, the forefather of the people of Se-ha-za (Lahul ?); after him p. 21 
comes RiA-rjefcu-ra, the forefather of the ToA-gsum-pa tribe. Together with Sku-rje- 
khrug-pa, the forefather of the ThaA-chuA-ldoA-mo-fiag tribe, they are four. From 
these four the tribes of men spread for and wide. Sku-rje-khrug-pa had four sons, 
viz. Sku-gzugs-kyi-thog-ta, Smad-ma-rje, Gur-bu-rtsi, and Khal-rje, these four. 
Sku-gzugs-kyi-thog-ta had three sons, viz. Rtse-mi, Rje, and Rje-mi, these three. 
Smad-pa(ma)-rje had five sons, viz. Khra-mo, Rtsogs-mi, Drag-rje, Zas-rje, and ZaA-rje- 
btsan, these five. Gur-bu-rtsi had five sons, viz. YaA-rje, RiA-rje, Smon-rje, Ya-ya, 
and Rtso-dkar-rje. These five belong to the royal race (R&janya caste). To the caste 
of ministers belong LdoA-po-ehe-yoAa-tu, Ya-chen-ldoA, Nam-chen-ldoA, and Thog- 
rgyud-ldoA, these four. As regards the race of nobles (Kshattriya), Thog-rgyud-ldoA 
married a woman, and eighteen sons were bom. Then the eighteen LdoA-ru-chen, the 
&es-ldoA, and m dans than can be grasped with our minds originated. 

Speaking genially, in Hdaam-bu*gliA (Jambu-dvlpa) there are five great countries; 
sixty-two barbarian nations; sixty ‘further barbarian [nations]’; the eighteen luge 

. x 
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provinces of Hbog-hehol; and the twenty-four little and minor kingdoms. These are 
found in our southern Hdzam-bu-glin. Then, to the south of the chief mountain of 
the middle (Sumeru), there is the ‘ tree of life ’ (Bodhi-tree) of Hdzam-bu-glifi and* 
other countries. When the number of the 1,002 Buddhas of this ‘ Good JKalpa' was 
in the period of diminishing, there [appeared] at Rdo-rje-gdan (Vajr&sana) of India, 
at the heart of Bodhi (Bodhimanda), the four wheel-turning kings. Let us relate only of the 
great ones among them. At the time when the wheel-turning kings lived in the belly 
of Mount Ri-rab (Sumeru), fields and grounds being still in the egg, each Buddha 
went to do his teaching and accomplished his course. The men of Lha-mi-grofi-bdun 
(the seven towns of the divine men) [then] lived in the belly of Mount Mu-khyud- 
hdzin (Nimindhara). They ate nectar and enjoyed the essence [of food]. The people of 
Me-tog-snubs-gr.a^ were born on the flowers of the wishing-tree, and enjoyed the 
fruits [of it]. The ‘ men who drank the essence of nectar ’ were born on the twigs of the 
Hdzambu-briksha [tree]; they enjoyed the sap of the Hdzambu-briksha [tree]. 
The Mi-ham-ci (Kinnaras) and three.others ate the fruit of the immortal tea-[tree], and 
dr an k the Kha-zag (foam?) of the ocean. The [so-called] Sdig-btsugs fight against the 
sword-carrying ogres. Their food is flesh and blood. The children of the Skyes-drug 
are born in the heat of five summers, and die in winter. The Mgo-gfian have heads of 
various animals, eat grass, and live in the lakes of the small continents (islands). 

As regards the four places of birth :—Hdzam-bu-glin (Jambudvipa) of the South 
was born from the womb; Lus-bphags-po of the East (PUrva-Videha) was born out of 
moisture; Ba-lah-spyod (Pasciina-Godftniya) of the West was born out of an egg; and 
Sgra-mi-sfian of the North (Uttara-Kuru) was born spontaneously. There are four kinds 
of ‘ dwarfs of the frontier viz. Gam-san-Rgya, Gyim-foh-Hor, Ha-le-Mon, and Spu-rgyal- 
Bod, these four. There were also four kinds of inner dwarfs, viz. Smra-Zah-iufi, 
Gton-gsum-pa, Ldon-me-nag, and Se-ba-ia, these four. As regards the four kinds 
of separated dwarfs :—one kind was separated from the hyena tribe (?) ; one kind 
was separated from the monkey tribe (?); one kind was separated from the lizard- 
brahman tribe (?); one kind was separated from the hoof-tribe (?). These and many- 
more [creatures] came into existence, more than can be grasped with our minds. 
Besides these arose the twenty-four kingdoms, and many more which in course of time 
became separated from their kind. 

At that time the essence of nectar, of reddish-yellowish colour and of a honey- 
like taste, came into existence. The god Gsed-bu (Manu) tasted it, and, having enjoyed 
its sweet taste, again and again coveted it. Thereupon all men followed his [example], 
and, they having licked it, their bodies became firm and obtained weight and other 
attributes ; the light of their bodies deteriorated; they could no more go up to the 
heavens; and, when it became dark, and they were distressed, then by virtue of the 
religious merit'of the community, in the lifetime of Gfed-can (Manu), the light of 
the day, the fiery mirror of the sun, appeared. At the same time, during the lifetime 
of Grfed’s (Menu’s) helpmate, the light of the night, the watery mirror of the moon, 
appeared. During the lifetime of Gied-bu (Manu) the Milky Way appeared. At that 
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time those who ate much became of ugly complexion; and those who ate 
little of fine complexion. ‘I have a fine complexion; you have an ugly complexion!’, 
they thus saying, the sin of pride began : this was its beginning. When they suffered the r- 22 
effects of their pride, all those who had sucked of the essence of the earth assembled 
and lamented. Then, through the combined [religious] works of the beings, there 
appeared on the surface of the great earth a garden of cane, of taste like uncooked 
honey, and of colour like that of the Kadamsuka (Kadambaka ?) flower. That also they 
ate, and enjoyed it, and, as they despised [one another] as before, that also disappeared. 
Then, as all men assembled and lamented, through Buddha’s compassion and their 
combined [religious] merit, there came into existence the garden of S&lu rice, which 
grew without ploughing, and was without husk and straw. If it was mown in the 
mornihg, it grew again in the morning; if it was mown in the evening, it grew 
again in the evening. Every ear of rice contained four Magadha Ore (of 2-4 pints 
each) [of grain]. Every grain was [of the size] of four fingers. As during a long 
period they lived in enjoyment of this, this food being coarser than it had been 
before, urine, mucus of the nose, dung, etc., came into existence. The male and 
female genitals appeared. Looking at one another amorously with side-glances, they 
fell to embracing. The other creatures, seeing this, said ‘ There one creature is 
embracing another creature! ’; and, throwing stones and gravel so as not to see 
it, they built miraculous little houses. This is the beginning of house-building. 

[These being further divided into the royal families (Rajanya), which were the 
rulers of gods and men, there are 360 [divisions]. If we combine them and divide 
them into two sections, they [consist of] the pure Buddha rulers and the impure 
creature rulers. The Buddha rulers by act and speech accomplish the welfare of the 
creatures. The creature rulers, being divided into five sections, are the [three] 
Spyi-phud (universal ?) potentates of the 3,000 [worlds], together with the king of the 
six kinds [of beings], and the king of Hdzam-glin (Jambu-dvipa), making five. Then 
the king over the 3,000 [worlds] of'suffering beings is Sakya-thub-pa (Sakya-muni 
Buddha); Tshafis-pa (Brahma) is the king over 1,000 Spyi-phud (Universal Monarch ?). 

There are also the four Great Kings, the protectors of the [four cardinal] 
points; the king over the six kinds [of beings] is Gsin-rje-chos-rgyal (Yama Dharinaraja), 
the kings of Hdzam-gliti are the royal family of Man-bkur (Mahasammata); the 
‘ wheel-turning kings ’, Spyi-bo-skyes (Murdliaja) and the others, who controlled 
the golden, silver, copper, and iron [wheels]. When, in the south of the ‘ mount of 
the middle ’, Ri-rab (Sumeru), where is the tree of life, in Rdo-rje-gdan (Vajrasana) of 
India, the heart of Bodhi (Bodhimanda), the 1,002 Buddhas of the good Kalpa were 
in the period of decline, the wheel-turning kings appeared. Let us mention only 
the great ones among them. Although by the church histories (chos-hbyun) of the 
wise, as well as the great and little genealogies, there are said to be 360 royal 
families, they may bo grouped under two heads, kings become exalted beyond this 
world, and kings not so exalted. Those exalted beyond this world, having, while 
ruling over a tranquil world-element, obtained power over transmigration, have been 1 
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exalted beyond the spheres of this world; they are such as S&kya-thub-pa (Buddha). 
The kings not exalted beyond this world are of five kinds, viz. the kings of the 
physical elements, the kings of noble extraction, the elected kings, the ... , and 
Spu-rgyal, the King of Tibet, those five. The five kings of the physical elements 
are the king of the mountains, the king of the trees, the king of the waters, the 
king of fire, and the king of the air, these five. The first among them is the king 
of the mountains, viz. Mount Ri-rab-lhun-po (Sumeru), which is furnished with five 
jewels. It measures 160,000 yqjanas from top to bottom. On the summit is the 
palace of the gods ; in the middle that of the divine ogres; below that of the king 
of the dead. On the [four] sides are the residences of t pie four great kings [of the 
cardinal points]. It is the king of the mountains who'~caus& the planets and the 
lunar mansions +« travel round [the sky]. The king of the trees is the wishing-tree 
(Dpag-bsam-tfin, Kalpavriksa): therefrom the gods, enjoying happiness and bliss, 
receive all their food and clothing: that is the king of trees. The king 
of waters is the great ocean: whoso drinks of it, his stomach and throat are 
free from harm. It is the residence of the N&ga kings and the place from which 
all the precious jewels proceed : that is the king of waters. The king of fire is the 
conflagration flame of the universe. When it bursts out, it consumes everything 
short of the two contemplations. Burning below, supporting the realm of hell, the 
golden earth, the spheres of water and air, capable of destroying Mount Ri-rab- 
lhun-po, is the king of fire. The king of the air is the wind, who does good works 
in three thousand ways. It fills the creatures with strength. It dwells in this world- 
p. 28 sphere, and its height is 1,600,000 yqjanas. Its width is beyond measure. It is 
through the strength of the wind that the sphere of water also does not sink down 
and does not move sideways. This is the king of the air. Secondly, there are two 
kings of noble birth, viz. the king of the non-men (Mi-ma-yin, Am&nusha) and the 
king of men. There are five kinds of non-men, viz., the gods (deva), demons (asuras), 
animals, inhabitants of the hells (ndraJca), spirits ( preta ), these five. The first of 
them is the ruler of the gods, Brgya-byin (Satakratu, Indra): he is superior to all 
the others and possesses 1,000 eyes : he is of immeasurable strength and miraculous 
power. He protects the four lesser powers (Upendra), the four Great Kings, captains 
of the host of Nagas in the ocean. Such is the king of the gods. The 

second is the king of the demons (asuras), King Thag-bzah-ris (Vemacitra). Arraying 
his body with the armour of the four jewels . . . Such is the king of the demons]. 

After a council had been held by them all, they said : ‘ Now we must elect 
from among us a “lord of the fields”, a man who is able to distinguish between 
good and bad, a man of great diligence and courage, a man kind towards all men, 
and great in merit generally, who is wise in all works as well as in speech, who 
is clever in administering judgment (lit. measuring)! ’ All the field-owners offered 
him tribute, and, as he received honour from the whole assembly of men, he obtained 
the name of Mah-pos-bkur-ba ( M a h ftaamroata), and all creatures lived in happiness. 
Then, from the Mdzod (Koia ): 
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When the lazy people had heaped up store, 

The greedy ones did violence to the lord of the fields; 

And seized, ungiven, the fields and the rice, 

Then he who gave protection against these, 

being occupied in defending the royal race and the nobles and the religious 
people and caring for morality and wisdom, was called ‘king’, and his name 
was ‘King Mafi-pos-bkur-ba’. From about this time men became divided 

into four or five castes. Or, according to the Hkhor-lo-sna~bdun (‘ Seven 

Cycles ’). * in the beginning all these became differentiated into four or five 

classes of workmen through the variety of their work and duties.’ Those 

creatures who fulfilled the ten virtues and who loved bathing and cleanliness became 
the caste of Bram-ze (Brahmans). Those who lived according to the ten virtues, who 
knew shame, and who were of great wisdom and great courage, were called nobles 
(Kshattriya) Those whose behaviour was intermixed with the ten sins, who felt 
little shame, and who did not shrink from sin and the telling of lies, were called 
DmaA-rigs (Yaiiya?, Sfldra). Those who had even less modesty and shame, who 
were endowed with the ten sins, who were highly despised in this world, and 
who are [always] in conflict with holy conduct, are called the low caste of Chapd&las* 

This is the beginning of the different castes of men. 

King Maft-pos-bkur-ba’s son was Hod-mdzes (Roca): during his life the plants 
and the stars appeared. His son was Dge-ba (Kaly&pa) : during his life the Mars 
light appeared. His son was Dge-mchog (VarakalySna): during his life beautiful 
sounds (music?) and echo came into existence. In his time the lifetime of men was 
90,000 years. His son was Gso-sbyoh-bphags (Utposhadha): during his reign the 
voice of the thunder came into existence. These five kings are called ‘ the five kings 
of the first kalpa\ According to a prophecy regarding the birth of the wheel- 
turning kings, as sons of Gso-[sbyofi]-bphags (Utposhadha), a swelling formed on the 
crown of [the king’s] head. When it broke, out came a boy of good shape, beautiful, 
handsome to look at, kind to all creatures, possessing the auspicious marks. As he 
was born from th§ crown of his father, he was called ‘ Crown-born ’ (Spyi-bo-skyes, 
Mflrdhaja « Mftndh&tr). This king was in possession of the seven jewels. The seven 
jewels are the jewel chariot; the jewel stone; the jewel wife; the jewel minister; 
the jewel elephant; the jewel horse; and the jewel general, these seven jewels. 
According to others he had a jewel householder instead of a jewel general. Having 
enjoyed the sovereignty and the seven jewels in Hdzam-bu-glifi during 80,000 years p. 24 
and having brought down from heaven a rain of food and clothing, being admonished 
by the Yaksha Lha-les (Divaukasa ?), he turned (led ?) the jewel wheel, and he went 
to Heaven, accompanied by his host of wives, and reigned among the four Great 
Kings of the east, [south], west, and north. As even so he was tormented by desire, 
in his misery he became evilly inclined even towards Brgya-byin (Indra), and 
his [religious] merit being exhausted, in the same body he descended to the 
earth, and he died. This king knew all the creatures by their names (named them ?), 
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and he introduced the handicrafts and many kinds of work. In his time the life 
of men was 80,000 years. From a swelling on Spyi-bo-skyes’ (MOrdhaja’s) right 
shoulder a boy was born. He was called Mdzes-pa (C&ru). He turned the golden 
wheel and reigned over the four continents. From a swelling on Mdzes-pa’s left 
shoulder a boy was born. He was called Ne-mdzes (Upacfi.ru); he turned the silver 
wheel and reigned over three continents. From a swelling formed on itfe-mdzes’ 
right thigh a boy was born. He was called Mdzes-can (C&rumant): he turned the 
copper wheel and reigned over two continents. From a swelling formed on Mdzes- 
can’s left thigh a boy was born. He received the name Mdzes-ldan (Ofiruka): 
he turned the iron wheel and reigned over one continent. In his time a life was 
70,000 years. These kings are called the five wheel-turning kings. 

Mdzes-ldan’s son was Rgyal-byed (Jaya?); his son was Mdzes-dgah (Cftrunanda (); 
his son was Mi-sred-pa (Aruci {); his son was Btafi-bzun (Mucilinda). During his reign 
a life was 60,000 years, and the propitious measures of time originated then. During Bang 
Btan-bzud's reign Buddha H khor-ba-bjig (Krakucchanda) came to teach. Btafi-bzufi’s 
son was Lus-stobs-gser-thub. 9,000 generations after him, during the reign of King 
Rgyal-byed-chen-po (Mahajaya), Buddha Gtsug-tor-can (Sikhin) came to teach. 
Then, 1,000,200 generations after him, a king called Me-sde-ldan appeared. The 
100,000 royal families which originated from his eight sons and grandsons reigned 
over many various kingdoms. During their time a life was 40,000 years. Buddha 
Thams-cad-skyobs (Visvabhu) came to teach. 7,000 generations after them a king 
called Bzod-pa-bkab (Durdharsa ?) appeared. During his reign a life was 30,000 years. 
Buddha Log-par-dad-sel (?) came to teach. He preached the Choa-spyod-rgyud (Dharma- 
caryd-tantraf). 160,000 generations after him Bang Glan-chen-spyi appeared. During 
his time a life was 20,000 years. At the same time the perfect Buddha Gser-thub 
(Kanakamuni) came. 150,000 generations after him a king called Bai-kri (Kfkin?) 
appeared. A life attained 15,000 years. Buddha Hod-sruh (Kfiiyapa) came to teach. 
He preached the Chos-rnal-hbyor-rgyud ( Dharvna-yoga-tantra ). Kri-kri’s son was Legs- 
skyoh (Suraksita = Sujfita ?). 100 generations after him, at Gru-bdzin (Potala), a king 

called Rna-ba-can (Karnika) appeared. 

NOTES ON THIS CHAPTER 

"We find the same or similar subjects treated in the first chapter of Ssanang Seetsen, in the 
Dpag-baam-ljon-bzari (pp. 1-17), and in several Indian books which are not at my disposal. The 
mythological names given in Dpag - btam ■ Ijon-bxah often differ from those given here. On the whole 
the above account is a compilation from several Indian works. But occasionally Tibetan ideas 
are introduced. Thus, the first dynasty of gods, beginning with Nam-kyer-rgyal-pO (in the time of 
Qod-gsal), is probably of Bon-po origin. N&m-kyer-rgyel-po was, in my opinion, later on identified with 
Indra (Satakratu, Brgya-byin). Thus, in tire Keear-saga, Skyer-rdsofi*sfian-po (probably the same as Nam- 
kyer-rgyal-po) and Brgya-byin are identical. From the Ojur-mig (a Bon-po work) we learn that also T«- 
mkhyen, Hod-gtal, and Sman are names of Bon-po deities. Then the table of nations seems for the greater 
part to be of Tibetafa origin. It is not yet possible, however, to identify all the nations m e ntioned in it. As 
regards (Se)-ha-ia (pronounced Ghafca), which is supposed to he the same ae Gar-ka, Label, it is the 
natives of Lahul themselves who claim this name as referring to the'r oountry. In a seventeenth oentnry 
document the name of the country is spelled Ova-ja. ffhrrmn 6h) sar jidac mt may refer to is anoient 
line of kings of Lsh. In a rather modern inscription from Dpe-thub is called Oe-sar- 
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gdan. Before the arrival of King Skyid-lde-fii-ma-mgon, in the tenth century-, it is said 
that ‘Upper Ladakh was held by the descendants of Geaar'. Of particular interest is the present new 
version of the tale of the monkey descent of the Tibetans (barbarians). Here they are stated to lie 
descended from a monkey Su-tiii. As stated by J&schke in h» dictionary, the Tibetans themselves assert 
that the designation Mtbah-bkhob-pa, ‘barbarians,’ refers to their own nation. jjtegarding the three name? 
of Manu, I suppose that one of them, Gsed-can, denotes a ‘father Manu ’, Gsed a ‘ mother .Manu ’, and Gsed-bu 
a ' son Manu'. But the text is not at all clear in the passages referring to them. In the table of 
nations the name Gliii-ser-than-rje was given as the name of the forefather of the people of IJa-za (Lahul). 

Now it is interesting that in the Lahul village of Pyu-dkar there is still to be found a grove of old 
trees which is sacred to Tab-jar. Tau-jar is evidently the Bunan pronunciation of Thai'i-rje. 

‘ Dwarf' seems to be the designation of the non-Tibetan tribes. There are ‘ dwarfs of the frontier ’, 
whose countries are marked by the last syllables of their names, as follows: Gam-san-Rgya may be the 
Chinese; Gyim-6aii-Hor, the Turkomans; Ha-le-Mon, the Indians; Spu-rgyal-Bod, the people speaking 
Kan&warl and similar languages (near Mount Pu-rgyul). 

The inner dwarfs seem to be speakers of foreign languages within Tibet. Smra-Zab-zun are the 
inhabitants of Guge, who according to other accounts formerly spoke a non-Tibetan language. The 
Gton-gsum-pa I cannot explain; the Ldoii-me-hag are a non-Tibetan tribe in the south-east, perhaps 
related to the Shans. The Se-ba-za are apparently the Lahulls, who still speak languages of their own. 

[The account of the seven Buddhas is confused. The first, Hkhor-ba-fcjig (Krakuechanda), is clearly an 
error for Rnam-gzigs (Vipasyin), while Log-par-dad-sel below seems to be another rendering of Krakucehanda. 

The kings Rgyal-byed, Mdzes-dgab, Lus-stobs-gser-thub, Me-sde-ldan, Bzod-pa-bkab(dkub) and Glan-chen- 
spyi are not identified, and the name of the third seems to contain the equivalent of Kanakamuni.—F. W. T. J 

* 

III. The Genealogy of the Sakyas 

(S MS.) (Verse) Drawn on by the tambour-string of the melodious voice which 
pronounces blessing, the Age of Bliss (Bhadrakalpa = Church), ambrosia of supreme 
wisdom, ‘basket’ which is the source of unfailing knowledge, with the secret treasure 
of the heart, that superlative Wishing-Jewel, made into a fair Srivatsa ornament: 
its great originator with his Ten Powers, manifested on high like the full moon 
with its moon-gem halo in the midst of the thousand stars, whose glory, celebrated 
by the Queen of Holy Speech as a white lotus by reason of the spotless strength 
of the verification, perfect in power, of his vow with its might-attended wave, beats 
against the boundary walls of the Three Existences, that victorious one of Ikshvaku’s 
race: the jewel of His teaching, being the capital sum of good and wholesome, 
acquired by the merchandise of the countless good deeds of the world, including 
the gods— 

The author, increaser, and upward developer thereof depending upon a great p. 26 
king ruling the area of the wide earth, our teacher (Buddha) looked out for a clan, 
a country, a time, a family, and a woman, these five, and allowed himself to be born 
as Zas-gtsah’s (Suddhodana’s) son. Let us first relate a little of his family. 

When the people of Ary&varta, though they had passed from the undying state, 
had a life of immeasurable length, with abundant [gratification] of their nine desires, 
and had power, over infinite accomplishments, they enjoyed ambrosia not dependent 
upon the force of exertion, the sap of the earth, the fertility of the ground, 
gardens of sugar-cane, and abundance of rice, which gave crops without ploughing. 

Then the accomplishments which belonged to [the state] of the gods became 
changed; the crops which grew without ploughing disappeared entirely, [the 
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harvest] depended on work. When pains had to be taken over agriculture, there 
arose mutual quarrelling and fault-finding, and King Mah-pos-bkur-ba (Mahiaammata), 
was first so named because he decided judgment in a just way, and before him all 
bowed in reverence. 

Then [there reigned] successively: IJod-mdzes (Roca); Dge-ba (Kalylna); Dge- 
mchog (Varakalyana) ; and Gso-sbyoh-hphags (Utposh*dha). These five are called 
the group of Early Kings. The [five] sons of Gso-sbyofi-hphags, the wheel-turning 
kings, were, according to a presage, born in this way: on the crown of [Gso-sbyoA- 
hphags’] head there formed a swelling, and, when it broke, therefrom issued Na-la-[la8]-nu 
(M&ndhatr); from a swelling which arose on his [Na-Ja-las-nu’s] right thigh issued 
Mdzes-pa (Caru); from a swelling on his [Mdzes-pa’s] left thigh issued Ne-mdces 
(Upacaru); from a swelling on his [No-mdses’] right foot issued Mdzes-ldan 
(C&rumant); and from a swelling on his [Mdzes-ldan’s] left foot issued Ne-mdzes-ldan 
(Upacarumant). These five are called the five ‘ kings who turned the wheel [of religion] ’. 

The. last four reigned over from four to one continents. They are the kings 
who turned the gold, silver, copper, and iron wheels [of religion]. From these kings 
down to Zas-gtsah* (Suddhodana), it is said, there descended 1,215,114 kings in 
succession, or 834,534 according to the [book] Hjigs-rten-gdags-pa (Loka-pragflapti )*. 
These two [different] ways of stating [the number] not having been clearly shown 
by the authors dependent upon Gzon-nu-dpal, crest-jewel of all those who relate 
the annals of the Iron Age, afterwards also must be considered by the learned who 
desire to investigate the annals. 

To continue: to the family of that same teacher (Buddha) belong the names 
Ni-mahi-gfien (Shryavamfo) and Bu-ram-^ifi-pa (Ikshv&ku), and it is called Sskya. After 
one hundred generations' there arose King Rna-ba-can (Karnika) in the country 
of Gru-hdzin (Potala). He had two sons, Gohutama and Bharadhvadza. When 
Gohutama, the elder son, saw that government was carried on in a mixed way, religious 
and irreligious, he thought: ‘It will be like that also when I undertake the 
government.’ Then he was sorry, and became an ascetic under the Rishi Mdog-nag 
(Krishna varna, ‘ Black-colour ’). The younger one, Bharadh vadza, reigned. In his time 
there lived in that country a harlot called Hgro-ba-bzah-mo (Jagad-bhadrft). She and 
a cunning youth called Pa-dmahi-rtsa-log (Mrinftla) indulged in sensual pleasure. As she 
had also immoral intercourse at the same time with another [man, a] merchant, Pa-dmahi- 
rtsa-log became angry and cut off BzaA-mo’s head: then he placed the bloodstained 
sword and Bzah-mo’s head at the door of Gohutama’s cavern. The executioners who 
pursued, as there was a bloodstained sword and the head of Bzah-mo there, inflicted 
on Gohutama the punishment for that [crime], and he was impaled. The Rishi Mdog- 
nag knew all this by intuition, and went to Gohutama and said: * My son, what have 
you done, that you must suffer this?’ Gohutama answered: ‘Master, there is no 
fault in me! By the truth of my word that there is no fault in me may the 

1 [for an nnnlyoi* of this book mo Profauor do In VnIMo PonosU’i Fatnfcmdkn of Tfomitra (A bkidkorma -hoya, e. Ill), 
London 1914-18.—P. W. T.] 
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teacher’s [black} face become like gold! ’ At once the black-coloured Rishi 
became golden, and was henceforth called hermit Gser-mdog-ean (golden face, 
Kanakavarna). 

Then the Rishi saw that Gohutama’s line of religious kings (Dharmar&jas) would 
become extinct, and said to Gohutama: * For the sake of posterity you must leave 
a seed.’ Gohutama answered: ‘ As I am tormented with misery, I cannot beget 
a family! ’ Then the teacher produced a pleasant coolness by overshadowing clouds, 
and Gohuutama, experiencing a feeling of pleasure, produced two drops of semen virile p. 26. 
mixed with blood. They were placed on two leaves of sugar-cane (Bu-ram-^ih, 
Ikshv&ku) and ripened through the heat of the sun and the moisture of the moon, 
and two boys were produced. They received the names of Bu-ram-sift-pa (Ikshv&ku) 
and Ni-mahi-gfien (Suryavamfe). 

Ni-mahi-gften became an ascetic, and Bu-ram-4in-pa reigned. The descendants of 
Bu-ram-&A-pa became famous, and increased. 

One hundred generations after him there arose King Hphags - skyes - po 
(Virfidhaka). He had by his elder spouse four sons, and by the younger one four 
daughters. At a later (another) time, both wives having died, he married the 
daughter of a foreign king, who said, ‘ The sons whom you already have must not 
reign. If my daughter should have a son, he must reign! ’ As he had said this, 
the ministers consulted together, ‘ We do not know if his daughter will have a son 
or not. If a son should be bom, we do not know if he will live or not. If he 
should live, we must place him on the throne.’ As the result of this consultation 
he married the princess. 

She bore him a son, whom they called Rgyal-srid-dgah (Rashtrananda ?). At that 
time the ministers thought as follows :—‘ If we place the elder brothers on the 
throne, we go beyond our former promise; if the throne falls to Rgyal-srid-dgah, we 
have to take heed to the elder brothers. Accordingly, we must turn out the elder 
brothers by some device ! ’ Thus thinking, a crafty one from among the ministers 
pronounced some calumny and banished them. 

Leading their sisters, they went to the banks of the river Bskal-ldan-^ih-rta 
(Bh&girathi), built a hut in the forest, not very distant from the place of the 
Rishi Gser-skya (Kapila), and lived there. When they had attained to ado’escence, 
they became pale and thin, and, when the hermit saw this, he asked them about it. 

They said, ‘ We have become like this, because we are tortured by passion.’ He 
said, Even if it it so, you must avoid the sister with whom you have both parents 
in common, but .amuse yourself with the sister whose mother is in truth the sister 
of your own mother.’ They asked him, 4 Great Rishi, is it right to do this ? ’ 

He answered, ‘For royalty which has renounced the throne it is right to do this!’ 

They said, ‘ The words of the hermit are authoritative,’ and did accordingly. Many 
boys and girls were born, and, when their father heard of it, he said, ‘ Could the 
young people do such a thing ? or in Indian language: ‘ S&kya (i.e. iakyam 
“possible?”: or “capable”?).’ This is the origin of the S&kyas. 

L 
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55,000 generations of them lived at Groh-khyer-gser-skya (Kapilavastu). Then 
King Sih-rta-bcu-pa (Da&watha) arose. At the end of twenty-five generations after 
him there arose a king called Gzu-brtan (Dhanvadurga?). He had two sops 
Sen-ge-hgram (Simhahanu) and Sen-ge-sgra (SimhanSda). Sei-ge-hgram became 

famous as a skilful archer: he was the greatest of all archers of Hdzam-bu-glifi 

* 

(Jambu-dvipa). Sen-ge-hgram had four sons: Zas-gtsafi (Suddhodana); Zas-dkar 
(Suklodana); Bre-bo-zas (Dronodana); and Bdud-rtsi-zas (Amritodana). 

Zas-gtsah was of good form, beautiful, handsome to look at, of great strength, 
a hero, steadfast, clever, conspicuous for wisdom, cheerful, and of great courage. 
He did not follow those who were lazy and of evil ways. He was a Righteous 
King ( Chos-rgyal, Dharmaraja), full of religion, able to reign according to religion. 

This king married the two daughters of King Legs-par-rab(s)-bsad (Suprabuddha), 
Sgyu-hphrul-ma (Maya), and Sgyu-hphrul-chen-mo (Mah&mSyii), each with 500 maid¬ 
servants. At a later time King Sen-ge-hgram died, and Zas-gtsan reigned. At 
that .time all ( men increased in riches, free from disease of man and beast, and 
possessed of complete felicity; and he protected them all like children. 

At that time the holy son of the gods, Tog-dkar-po (Svetaketu), looked out 
for the race, the country, the time, the lineage, and the mother, and entered the 
womb of King Zas-gtsaii's wife, Sgyu-hphrul-chen-mo (MahamiyA). After he had 
remained there for twelve months, on the eighth day of the little spring month, under 
the constellation Tishya, he was born from the right arm-pit of his mother, without 
being defiled by the impurity of the womb. He was possessed of the thirty-two 
marks of a great man, and adorned with the eighty physical perfections. 

On that occasion various auspicious miracles happened:—In four great countries 
four princes were born; in Magadha Gzugs-can-siiih-po (Birabis&ra), the son of 
Padma-chen-po (Mahapadma); in Kosala Gsal-rgyal (Prasenajit), the son of Tshahs- 
sbyin (Brahmadatta); at Bad-pa-la (Kausambi) Sar-ba (Udayana), the son of Dmag- 
brgya-pa (Satanika); at Hphags-rgyal (Ujjayin!) Gtum-po-rab-snah (Canda-Pradyota), 
the son of Mu-khyud-mthab-yas (Anantanemi). And, besides them, 500 [sons] of 
the upper classes. Including Grags-hdzin-ma (Yaiodhani), 800 girls and 500 servants, 
beginning with Mdun-pa (Chandaka), 10,000 male and 10,000 female foals, and 10,000 
elephants were born; 500 pleasure-gardens and 500 treasures came into existence. 
In the centre (Gays,) the Bodhi-tree [began to] grow. 

The son received the name of Don-thams-cad-giub-pa (Sarv&rthasidcLha). Then 
the prince grew up, and distinguished himself in the five great branches of science, 
reading (letters), arithmetic, etc. As regards strength and dexterity, he was superior 
to Lha-sbyin (Devadatta) and all other illustrious men, and was called Thub-pa 
(Jina). Then the son was asked to marry a lady, and the youth replied:— 

‘ The aim of desire is known to me as limitless; 

Causing strife and quarrel, it is the root of sorrow and suffering; 

It is terrible, like the poison leaf; 

It is like fire verily, and like the edge of the sword.’ 
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In this way he enumerated many faults of household life, and added, ‘But, if 
there is a girl like this, I will take her.’ Thus saying, he wrote down in a letter 
the qualities of a woman, gave it [to the king], and the king had seven copies published, 
and issued the following directions:— 

4 Whoso among the daughters of kings and brahmans, 

Of the nobility and of citizens likewise, 

Has these qualities; 

That girl must be found! 

My son will take 
That caste and family. 

In such a virtuous vessel of qualities and goodness 
His heart will rejoice! ’ 

Such a letter he gave to a Brahman with respectful greetings ; and the Brahman 
went to all countries to search for a bride. In course of time he beheld Sa-tsbo-ma 
(Gopfi). She smiled [saying], 4 All these qualities I have! ’ He reported to the 
king, and the king said, ‘ That woman is a gteat liar, and I do not believe it! 
Assemble all the girls [here] within seven days! Let the youth give them 
presents, all they want to have!’ Thus he said, and all the girls came. When 
the giving of presents was almost finished, Sa-tsho-ma arrived, and smiled. She 
asked, 4 What have I done amiss that I am left among them all without presents ? ’ 

The youth also smiled, and gave [her] a ring of the value of 100,000 ounces. The 
youth married Sa-tsho-ma. 

Further, he married 104,000 ladies, including Grags-hdzin-ma. When he was 
29 years old, Grags-hdzin-ma became with child. In that very same year he saw 
the unbearable misery of birth, old age, [illness], and death, and became a monk. p. 28. 
Then, when he was 35 years old, on the 15th of the month Sa-ga (Vai&kha), he 
subdued the devil (M&ra). On the morning (or next morning) of the same day and 
year he became a perfect SaAs-rgyas (Buddha). Exactly on the same evening 
a boy was born to Grags-hdzin-ma ; and, as the moon was just then seized by 
Sgra-gcan (R&hu, ‘eclipse’), the boy received the name of Sgra-gcan-jridzin (Rahula). 

At that time King Zas-gtsah said, ‘It is six years since S&kya-thub-pa became 
a mendicant. This son of Grags-hdzin-ma is not a son of Sfikya-thub-pa.’ Thus 
saying, he accused Grags-hdzin-ma, and she wept. Then he placed the boy on 
a stone and cast him into a pond, saying, 4 If he is S&kya-thub-pa’s son, may the 
stone float oh the surface of the water! If he is not Sakya-thub-pa’s son, may it 
sink! ’ The stone remained above the surface of the pond, like a leaf of a tree. 

When King Zas-gtsah saw this, he entered the water with his clothes on, took the 
boy on his lap, and lovingly caressed him. He also became a monk, and came to 
an end of transitory life. 

Altogether, from Mah-pos-bkur-ba to Sgra-gcan-hdzin, there are 1,066,511 kings, 
or, Bcom-ldan-hdas (Buddha) and Sgra-gcan-hdzin included, 1,066,513. 
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NOTES 

Sohlogintweit mentions the following books as treating of the same or similar subjects:—Csoma, ‘On the 
Origin of the S&kya Race,' JASB., vol. ii; Csoma, ‘Notices on the Life of S&kya,’ As. Ret., vol. xx, 
Fausbfill und Weber, ‘Die P&li-Legende von der Entstebung dee Sftkya und Koliya-Geschlechtee,’ Ind. Stud., 
Bd. v; Foucaux, Rgya-cker-rol-pa (Lalitavistara) ; Scbiefner, ‘Eine tibetische Lebensbeschreibnng 
S&kyamuni's,' M6m. des sav. 4trang. de Petersbourg, vol. vi; Schiefner, ‘ Uber die Verschlecbternngsperioden 
der Menschheit,’ Bull. hist. phil. der Petersburger Akademie, Bd. ix; Tumour, The Mak&vamso. 

This list might of course be amplified at the present day: see Bockhill's Life of Buddha. As regards the 
Rgya-cker-rol-pa (Lalitavistara ), it is of particular interest that the song containing the invitation to all 
the girls to attend a festival was directly copied from this book. In Csoma’s Tibetan grammar, pp. 159-60, 
the Tibetan text and an English translation of this song are both given. The text of lines 6 and 6 is 
somewhat different in the two versions. But I find it impossible to decide which of the two versions has to be 
given the preference. In Csoma’s translation after the Lalitavistara the song reads as follows: ‘Bring 
hither that maiden, who has the required qualities, whether she be of the royal tribe, or of the Brahman caste, 
of the gentry, or of the plebeian class. My son regardeth not tribe nor faiinily extraction: his delight is in good 
qualities, truth, and virtue alone.’ Let me add that just above this little Bong we find in Csoma’s grammar 
the Tibetan text, and an English translation, of Gautama's letter, containing his description of a girl as 
she ought to be. This also is taken from the Tibetan Lalitavistara. 

It is interesting that the name Bu-ram-sifi-pa ( Ikfv&ku) is found in many stone inscriptions of Ladakh. 
There the kings of Ladakh are asserted to be of bis family (see my first and second Collections of Tibetan 
Historical Inscriptions, Nos. 65, 71, 79, 117). Zas-gtsan (&uddhodana) is called an ancestor of the Ladakh 
kings in inscriptions Nos. 88 and 64. The name Mdzes-ldan (C&rumant) is used as an epithet of the 
Ladakhi king Hjam-dbyafia-rnaro-rgyal. See my article ‘ Ten Ancient Historical Songs from Western Tibet', 
Ind. Ant., 1909. According to a statement in the following chapter, king GBal-rgyal (Prasenajit—the common 
Tibetan translation seems, however, to represent PrakSiajit—F. W.T.) was the father of Gfia-kbri-btsan-po, 
the first king of Tibet. 

As I learn from two hitherto unpublished inscriptions from Lahul, two chieftains of Labul, one from 
Ko-lofi, the other one from Bar-bog, are also stated to be of Bu-ram-iib-pa's family. 

IV. The Kings of Leh and Lhasa down to Glan-dar-ma 

(S MS.) The head of the line (lit. lineal king) is Spu-rgyal, the king of Tibet. 
There are many various accounts of this. Although there are [books called] Rgyal- 
spun-po-gsum-khug-blon-pohi-rgyal-mtshan, the Gsah-ba or Hbru-bdus, and many 
others, yet, if we compare (collect) them, two things are well said: 

‘Well known is the lineage of the gods according to Bon-po ideas; 

Mysterious remains the lineage of men according to Buddhist ideas.’ 

Now, relating according to those texts only, at the navel of our southern Hdzam-bu- 
gliU (Jambu-dvipa), the centre of the countries, the roof of the earth, the curved 
horn of the snow mountains, the foundation of that crystal mchod-rten (stupa), the 
icy Ti-se (Kail&sa), the rim of the turquoise circle of Lake Ma-bafi (Manasarowar), the 
mother-land of jewels and gold, the source of the four great rivers, the six divisions 
of Tibet,—in this country of high mountains and pure works; we will relate of all 
this according to [the book] Dah-po-dban-bytd-rim-pahi-dgu-bywh. 

At the time when Tibet was troubled by the twelve little kings the King of 
Kosala, Gsal-rgyal (Prasenajit), who was of Boom-ldan-hdas’ (Buddha’s) family, had 
five sons. The third (middle one) of than, called Buddha-liri, was born with his 
eyes covered from above like those of birds, the [fingers and toes] of his h an ds and 
feet were connected like those of ducks, and his eyebrows were [blue] like turquoises. 
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Along with him a host of devils were born. He was shown to Brahman sign-interpreters, 
and. the Brahmans said, ‘This prince has splendid marks, and the size of his 
body will be very great f he will reign before his father is dead.’ When they thus 
prophesied, the father, thinking in his mind, ‘ He will reign by killing either me or 
his brothers,’ was minded to east him away. The Brahmans answered, ‘ If we 
send him to the snowy northern regions, he will be of benefit to living beings ! ’ 
As they prophesied thus, they made a throne on the necks of four fast-running men, who 
carried him across the northern mountains and wilds, and laid him down on the 
[mountain?] Lha-ri-gyed-mtho, in the middle of Tibet. Although there are many 
conflicting statements with regard to this [event], he is certainly a Sftkya of Gobutama 
and Mah-pos-bkur-ba’s family. Some hunters saw him and asked, ‘ Who are you ? 
Tell us, Btsan-po (Majesty), whence you came.’ As he did not understand their 
language, he pointed with his finger to the sky. The hunters told and confirmed 
this to the people, and many people went there and were shown [the boy]. When 
the twelve little kings saw that he was good and of great brilliance And pleasing, 
they said, ‘We have no overlord; we must invite him to be our little drum!’ P- 
(L MS. : little lord). Thus saying, Btsan-khruA and Snums, both, Gna-ra-rtse and 
Gtso, both, and the two Khu-stegs, these six families of subjects invited him. Ka-sans- 
dar-pa and Khyuh-po became governors. Ses-gnen of Me-nag was elected minister. 
Thus he was appointed king of all ‘black-heads’ [Tibetan expression for men]. The 
name of Gfia-khri (Neck-throne) was given him. ‘ Great Gfia-kliri-btsan-po! ’ thus 
he was addressed. The lands Yar-lun and so forth were his precious and excellent diadem, 
and he resided at the castle Phyi-dban-stag-rtse. Power and justice were his ornaments. 
He ruled the world according to religion, and his realm was in a liappy state. He 
had a fourfold bodyguard. The outside foes were subdued by the forty-four governors 
of Rgod-ldod (or Rgod-ldoh). The inner administration was regulated by the forty-four 
governors of Gyur-ldod (or Gyur-ldon). At the four extremities of his kingdom he 
appointed spies (or scouts). The enemies of the four extremities were subdued by 
the eight Khrom-kha (L MS.: Khrom-khra) (governors). At Ron-do twenty-two 
officials [called] Kha-ba-so (L MS.: Khab-so) filled the barns [with grain]. From 
the twelve markets riches were offered to the king; wise men decided about rewards 
for good and bad. By punishing criminals the source of deceit was stopped. Five 
wise men brought fame to the country through their writings in gold and turquoise; 
five heroes adorned it as lions and tigers; five quick messengers rode on horses, 
which they changed in their course [L MS. quite unintelligible]. The justice of 
this great [king] was as [glorious] as if the sun rose over glaciers. Among his deeds 
he built the palace of Sum-bu-bla-sgah. Theft, deceit, [was overcome]; in trade 
advantage was not looked for. The whole kingdom flourished, and the government 
was beneficent It was grand and excellent in all respects. 

NOTES 

King Gfta^khri-btsaa-po if mentioned m an ancestor of the Ladakhi hinge in the following inscriptions of 
a f pollution:—Noe. SI, 64,72,75,78,81,84, 111, 119. The place-names given in the account of hie kingdom 
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all ueem to refer to Ladakh, see my article * The Kingdom of Gnya-khri-btsan-po J. A PA8B., vol. vi, 
No. 8, 1910. Phy i-dbah-stag-r tee seems to be identical with the present village of Pkyi-dbaA, eight milsg 
from Leh; Hum-bu-bla-sgan with Um-[b]la, eight miles from Phyi-dbafi; BoA-do with the village of RoA-d» 
in Nubra, not far from Phyi-dban; Rgod-ldod with Bgod-yul in Upper Ladakh; and Gyor-ldod with the 
district of Gyu-ru in Central Ladakh. As we learn from the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzah (pp. 149-50), all the places 
mentioned by the Central Tibetan historians in connexion with the first king of Tibet are situated near 
Baam-yas. But most of their names are different from those given here. Me-fiag is probably the same as 
Mi nag, a province of Khams. 

As regards Gfia-khri-btsan-po’s date, the following attempts at fixing it have been made: 818 B.c. 
according to I. J. Schmidt’s Ssanang-Ssetsen , p. 21; 250 B.c. according to Csoma de Kdrfis (Grammar, p. 177); 
60 B.c. according to Schlagintweit (Rgyal-rabs, p. 14) and 13. Ch. Das; 418 B.c. according to the book 
Grub-mihah-iel-gyi-me-loii ; before Buddha according to the Bon-po chronicles. 

Legend of his origin according to the Bon-po chronicles.—He is the son of P&odu and Krasn& (Krishna or 
Draupadi). In this connexion the Mah&bh&rata tale and many of its names occur in the Bon-po chronicles 
(see Laufer, ‘ Tibet. Geschichtswerk der Bon-po,' T^oung Pao, sir. M, vol. xi, p. 8). 

Chinese legends of his origin: According to the Ytoungtche (Mimoires concernant la Chine, xiv, 1789. 
pp. 127-8) he came from a western country and settled at Si-tche-choui. His name was Houi-ty-pou-tsoui-ye. 
In Parker, Manchu Relations with Tibet, we read (JRAS., N.Ch.B., 1886, p. 801): ‘a Wutiyana-Khan, 
who fled eastward over the Hindu Kush, founded the YarluA house. His name was Nyatpo-Khan.’ 

The Mongol versions are in close agreement with the Central Tibetan Buddhist version, and therefore 
somewhat different from the above account. 

It is remarkable that the numeral 44 as the number of certain officials is also found in Sir Aurel Stein's 
collection of documents from Turkestan. The title Khab-so, which is also found in the ancient stone 
monuments of Lhasa, seems to mean ‘ Guard of the castle '. 

As regards postal service among the Tibetans, it may be noted that one of the documents found by 
Sir Aurel Stein in Chinese Turkestan is impressed with a seal showing a rider galloping. It looks almost like 
a stamp ensuring quick transmission. 

Hia son was Mu-khri-btsan-po. 

HU son was Dir-khri-btsan-po (L MS.: Rin-khri-btsan-po). 

His son was So-khri-btsan-po. 

His son was Me-khri-btsan-po. 

His son was Gdags-khri-btsan-po. 

HU son was Sribs-khri-btsan-po. 

These seven are called the seven heavenly thrones. 

After seven cycles 

The tombs of the seven Khri were made in heaven (L MS. : the seven Khn, 
the rulers, were sent to heaven): 

Their divine bodies dwindled away like rainbows, Without remains. 

Thus they, having the gods of light for their leaders, lived many years; and, 
when the sons following them were fit to hold the bridle (were fit for ruling), the 
fathers before them went happily to heaven, dwindling away like a rainbow. 

NOTES 

In the book Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzah, p. 150, the names of these kings are given as follows: Gna-khri-btean-po, 
Mu-khri-btean-po, Diii-khri, So-khri, Mer-khri, Srib-khri (Gdags-khri being omitted). In other Oentral Tibetan 
historical works (S. Ch. Das, * Contributions, etc.,' JASB., vol. 1, p. 215) the names of the queens of these kings 
are given. Herbert Miiller (‘ Tibet in seiner geschichtlichen Entwickelung,’ Zeitschrift for vergl. Beohts* 
wi saa n s e haft, vol. xx, p. 807) notes that all these kings were named after their mothers (the Tibetan 
matriarohate). 
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The son of Sribs-khri-btsan-po was Gri-gum-btsan-po. 

He had three sons: Sa-khri, S’a-khri, and Bya-khri. 

Bya-khri received the name of Spu-de-guh-rgyal. He resided at the great 
castle of Yar-lun. In the time of this king the bon [religion] of the Yuix-druh 
(avastika) arose. Besides, the essence of burnt wood, charcoal, and the essence of 
molten leather, glue, came into existence (were found). Iron-ore, copper-ore, and 
silver-ore were found. 

‘ The three ores were melted with coal, and silver, copper, and iron showed 
themselves. 

Pieces of wood were pierced, and ploughs and yokes were made. p. 80. 

Two equal [mdzoi\ were put into the yoke, and the plains were ploughed into 
fields. 

The water of the lakes was led into irrigation canals, and bridges were built 
across rivers.* 

Many such implements came into existence. 


NOTES 

As we learn from the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan, p. 150, these kings are known by the name Bar-gyi-ldiii, 
4 flying between,' or ' the floating ones of the earth ’. From the same book we learn that Gri-gum-btsan-po was 
murdered by his minister, who reigned for some time. Under Gri-gum-btsan-po the Dnr-bon religion, and 
under Spu-de-gut’i-rgyal the Gnam-bon religion arose. As regards the Bon religion, its earliest type is 
certainly nature-worship, as represented in the ancient Tibetan-Chinese inscriptions from Lhasa (eighth and 
ninth century), and in the Glin-chos of Ladakh. As regards Glin-chos, see my article in Hastings’ Dictionary 
of Religion and Ethics, s.v.; also, ‘ The Ladakhi Pre-Buddhist Marriage Ritual,' Ind. Ant., 1901, pp. 181 seq.: 
‘ A Bon-po Hymnal,’ Ind. Ant., 1901, p. 859 ; ‘ Kesarsage,' M4m. de la Soc. Finno-ougrienne, No. xv, pp. 21-81; 
‘A Lower Ladakhi Version of the Kesarsaga,’ Bibl. Ind., Nos. 1184, 1150, 1164, 1218; ‘ The Paladins of the 
Kesarsaga,’ J. k PASB., 1906 (p. 46), 1907 (p. 67); and unedited MSS. from Kbalatse, Poo, and Tagmachig. 

Places of the cult of the Glih-chos see in my article ‘ Historiscbe Dokumente von Khalatse ’, ZDMG., 
Bd. lxi, pp. 588-92. 

Illustrative rock-carvings see in my article ‘ Rock-carvings from Lower Ladakh', Ind. Ant., vols. xxxi, 
p. 898, xxxii, p. 861, and our finds on the expedition of 1909. 

As regards editions of Bon-po literature of the period when it was influenced by Buddhism and Hinduism, 
the following may be mentioned 

Mdo-gzer-mig and Hdus-pa-rin-po-che, extracts by S. Ch. Das, in JBTS., 1898, pp. 1-7. It contains the 
history of Gfan-rabs of Zari-zui'i (Guge), the legendary founder of the Bon religion. It is modelled on the 
Buddha legend. Then it speaks of Gfan-rabs' journey to China to assist the emperor Kofitse in saving his castle. 
This tale is similar to the tale of Kesar's journey to China. 

Then, in Appendix ii of the same journal, we hear of the highest aim of the Bon religion. It is to retain 
one's personality by seeking the welfare of all beings. After that a number of charms and lists of Bon-po 
deities are given. In these lists the name Khro-bo, which is so common in the ancient inscriptions from Ladakh, 
is found. The four great Khro-bo are mentioned. 

In JASB., vol. 1, pp. 187 ff., S. Ch. Dka,gives a translation of the eighth book of Grub-mthah-iel-gyi-me-loh, 
in which are described the different stages of the Bon religion. The fact of its aooepting Hindu doctrines at 
various times is mentioned. 

The book Gtsah-ma-Klu-hbum-dkar-vo, translated by A. Schiefner (St. Petersburg Academy Mimotret, 
vd. xxviii, No. 1), contains Gien-rabs’ pfjb of delivery from transmigration. It appears to be half Hinduist, 
half Buddhist (see Rockhill, Lift of Buddha, p. $06). 
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The books Klu-hbum-hdus-pahi-silih-po (M4moires de la Soeidtd Finno-ougrienne, No. xi) and 
Sa-bdag-klu-gHantgyi-sgrog-khrol (Vienna Academy Sitzungsberichte, vol. xlvi) bare been translated 
by Dr. B. Laufer. They contain songs of exorcism. The latter work especially is remarkable as having 
remained untouched by Hindu or Buddhist ideas. Its character is primitive and animistic. 

B. H. Hodgson published several plates of Bon-po deities in JBAS., 1861. As they look almost like 
present-day Buddhist deities, the greater is the importance of my discovery of an ancient Bon-po temple 
at Lamayuru with frescoes of Bon-po priests Represented in blue and black dress. The blue dress of the 
Bon-po priests is mentioned in JASB., vol. 1, pp. 198, 211. A description of the Bon-po monastery at 
Shendar-ding is given in S. Ch. Das' Journey to Lhasa, 1902, pp. 206 sqq. The monastery, aa well ae the 
monks, can nowadays hardly be distinguished from Buddhist ones. 

Rgyal-rabt-bon-gyi-hbyun-gnas, the Bon-po chronicle, has been printed by S. Ch. Das; extract given by 
Dr. B. Laufer in Toung Pao, vol. xi, No. 1. As the genealogical rile of Cbinggis Khan’s family shows, 
the chronicles were compiled later than 1828 a.d. They contain the Bon-po version of the legends of the origin 
of the Tibetans and of their first king. They are of a distinctly Hinduist colouring. The story of the fall of 
the Bon religion under Khri-sroft-lde-btsan is related at some length. 

I am of opinion that, according to a certain school of ancient Tibetan historians, Spu-de-guA-rgyal waa 
the first king of Tibet. My reasons are the following:—(1) His name contains the name Spu-rgyal; (2) Under 
him the great castle of Yar-luu is mentioned again ; (8) The Bon religion is stated to have risen under him; 
(4) The story of the introduction of civilization into Tibet is connected with him. 

His son was 'A-so-legs. His son was T-&>-legs. His son was . . . By that king* 
the palace of Phyi-dban-stag-rtse was built. That was the commencement of building 
palaces and forts. His son was De-rfo-legs. During his lifetime singing and dancing 
spread. His son was Gu-ru-legs. His son was Hbroft-rje-legs. His son was Thoft-rfo- 
legs. These are called ‘ the six Legs (good ones) of the earth \ 

NOTES 

The namee.of these kings, according to the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bsah, p. 160, are as follows:—’0-<o, De-io, 
Thi-<o, Qu-ru, Hbroii-zih, and ’I-4o. It looks almost as if this group originally consisted of seven kings. In 
the Rgyal-rabs, after ’I-4o-legs, the words 1 his son was' occur; but instead of the name a blank is left. For 
this reason we might perhaps insert here the name Thi-4o, which is found in the Bodhim&r (see I, J. Schmidt’s 
Ssanang Stetson, p. 819) as well ae in the Dpag-btam-ljon-bxa*. 


His sons were Zin-la-zin-lde, Lde-phrug-gnam-gzuA-btsan, Lde-rgyal-po-btsan, 
Se-snol-lam-lde, Se-snol-po-lde, Lde-lam, Lde-snol-po, Sprin-btaan-lde. These are 
called ‘Hie eight Lde (beauties, Ide, rde, bde) of the earth’. 

NOTES 

The names of this group of kings, according to the Dpag-btam-Iion-bsa A, p. 160, are aa follows:— Za-nam- 
sin-lde, Lde-hphrul-nam-gsuft-btsan, Se-snol-nam-lde, Se-anol-po-lde, Lde-snoi-nam, Se-snol-po-lde, Lde-snol- 
nam, Lde-snol-po, Lde-rgyal-po, Lde-sprin-btsan. As we see, them are here tan of them. They are called 
Bar-gyi-lde (Beauties of the ' middle region ', the earth); and the last aeven are known by the name Sil-ma-bdnn 
(the aeven tinkling sounds ?). 


His son was called Tho-tho-ri-loA-btsan. Down to his father the mothers were 
Lha -mos (goddesses) and Klu-mos (Nfigla). From him onwards, as they were offspring 
of subjects and relatives, the descendants of Tho-tho-ri-loA-btsan were called Klu-rgyal 
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(N&ga-rija). His son was Khri-btsan. During his lifetime roads (?) and bridges 
[were .constructed]. His son was Khri-thog-rje-thog-btsan. His son was called 
biha-tho-tho-ri-sflen-bial (L MS.: sflan-b4al). He was an incarnation of the august 
Kun-tu-bzan-po (Samanta-bhadra). He reigned for sixty-twp years. At the time 
when he dwelt at the great palace of Hum-bu-rdzahfc-mkhar, which had come into 
existence of itself without being built, a basket came down from heaven, as a pre¬ 
monition of the spread. of Buddha’s teaching in Tibet. Sliding down together by a ray 
of light, there came down to the king’s palace the book Za-ma-tog (Karandavyiiha - 
sutra) ; the Pah-koii~phyag-rgya-pa (a Sfltra work, Spah-skon-phyag-rgya ); the 
essence [of religion], namely, the six syllables [om mani padme hum ] ; a golden 
mchod-rten, a yard high; a Tshindhamani ( Cintdmani) tsha-tsha (a terra-cotta with 
Buddha’s image); and all the mudra positions of the fingers. Not knowing whether 
these were Bon or Buddhist, they honoured them with beer and turquoise offerings. 
Blessing resulted from it, and [the king] attained to 120 years of age. Thus, during 
the lifetime of this king the beginning of the holy religion took place. 

NOTES 

These kings form a group according to the Dpag-bsam-ljon-btari, p. 160, where they are called Smad-kyi- 
btsan-liia (the five lower majesties). According to that book their personal names are as follows:—To-ri-loA- 
btsan, Khri-btsan-nam, Khri-sgra-dpuii-btsan, Khri-thog-rje-btsan, Lha-tho-tho-ri-gnan-btsan. Thus we see that 
in the Lhasa chronicles this group contains one more member. This is the last group of kings who are 
furnished with a group name. After this the kings show more individuality, and may be historical 
personages. Looking at their various groups, it occurs to me that through their group names they are connected 
with the three realms of the world, according to pre-Buddhist ideas. According to the Olin-chos the world 
consists of Stau-lha, heaven of the gods, Bar-btsan, the earth, and Gyog-klu, the realm of the Nftg^s. The 
first group of kings, the 'seven heavenly thrones’, are evidently connected with StaiVlha; the second, third, 
and fourth group, vis. Bar-gyi-ldni, Safei-legs-drug, and Safci-lde-brgyad, belong to the earth; and the last 
group, Smad-kyi-btsan-taa, belong to the realm of the N&gas. 

As is stated by 8. Ch. Das in JASB., vol t 1, p. 198, the reign of king Lha-tho-tho-ri-snen-bsal was the most 
flourishing time of the Bon religion. He also states that this king found a salt-mine; but the Ladakh 
chronicles ascribe this discovery to Gnam*ri-srou-btsan. As we learn from the Bodhimdr (see 1. J. Schmidt, 
Ssanang Ssetsen, p. 820), a few years after the supposed descent of the Buddhist books several strangers arrived 
in Tibet to make known their importance. The Span-tkon-phyag-rgya is included in the Bkab-bgywr, res 
Beckh’s catalogue, p. 67. 

His son was Khri-sftan-bzufi-btsan (L MS. : Khri-sflan). During his lifetime 
the outlying valleys were brought under notice and cleared for fields. 

‘ The lakes were furnished with gates, 

And drawn into irrigation canals. 

The glacier-water was collected in ponds, 

And the water [which had collected] overnight [was used] for irrigation 
in daytime.’ 

Such like things were done in his time. 

NOTE 

Tha name of this king is spelt Khri-gfian-bsuO-btsan in the Dpag-btam-ljon-bzaA, p. 160 


M 
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Hia eon was Hbro6(£ MS.: BgroA)-siian-lde-ru. 

NOTE 

Io (he Dpag-bsam ljon-btaA, p. 160, hia name is spelt Hbro-gfian-ldeji. 


His son was Stag-ri-efi&n-gzigs. During the lifetime of this king mdzos and 
mules originated from cross-breeding. The prices of goods were determined, and 
the grass of the hills was plaited in bundles. Such like things were done. 

NOTE 

In the Dpag-bsam-ljon-biali, p. 160, the name of this king is spelt Stag-ri-gflan-gsigB. 


His son was Gnam-ri-srofi-btsan. During the time of this king there came from 
China [the arts] of medicine and divination. The King of Gfia-iur and others who 
dwelt in the west of India and Gru-gu were subdued. In the north salt was found. 
A castle called Khri-brtsegs-bbum-gdugs was built. 

NOTES 

The name of this king is not spelt differently in the Dpag-btam-ljon-btab, p. 160. As regards Gfia-sor, 
I do not know anything about its situation. Ehri-brtsegs reminds me of Khri-rtae in Ladakh; but I do not 
venture to identify these two places. Oru-gu is probably identical with Thon-mi, situated in the vicinity of 
Kamba-rdsoft. 


81. His son was SroA-btsan-sgam-po [Chinese date 600-50 a.d.] (L MS.: SroA-btsan- 
rgam-po), an incarnation of the Bodhisatva Spyan-ras-gzigs (Avalokita). During 
the lifetime of this king all the kingdoms on the frontier were united under his rule, 
and every one of the little kings sent presents and letters. Although this king 
issued innumerable documents signed with his seal, there were no characters 
in Tibet to send replies to the letters from [various] quarters. And, as [the books 
of] the famous sanctuary of his ancestor Tho-tho-ri-sflen-bdal remained a mystery, 
[since they were written] in Indian characters, he thought, ‘We must translate them 
so as to be in Tibetan writing.’ Therefore he sent Thon-mi, the son of H-nu, with 
a hbre (a measure) of gold, and sixteen fellow-students to Kinriunir to learn the 
characters. They learned the characters from the Brahman Li-byin; Papdit SeA- 
ge-sgra (Siiphanftda) taught them (L MS.: Pandit SeA-ge taught them the language). 
Bringing them into agreement with the Tibetan language, they made twenty-four 
Osal-byed [consonants] and six Rim, [altogether] thirty [characters]. Besides, 
they made them to agree in form with the Nag&ra characters of Kashmir. 
Then, when Thon-mi arrived in Tibet, he met with the king, who was in the 
garden of his wife ’U-ru. The king said: ‘Have you learnt the letters and the 
language? Then you may offer praise tp,Spyan-ras-gwgas (Avalokita)!' Thereupon 
Thon-mi wrote down the to-lo-ka (fftoka) 
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Obfri-rasyscd-lq-rUri-nuiate (L MS.: no-dqlu^-gan-ba-bzafr, 

‘ A good and full [offering of] fresh scent to Gzal-ras-gsal (Avalokita),’ 

« 

and presented it to the king. The king was much pleased, and erected the temple 
of Byin-gyi-khod-mar-rdo (L MS. Byin-gyis-thog-mar-rdo); and before the image of 
Spyan-ras-gzigs these letters (the Hoka) were carved on stone. These are the earliest 
inscription [in Tibet] and the oldest temple. 

Then, at the invitation of Thon-mi-Sambhota, there came from Nepal the 
incarnation of Khro-gfier-ma (Bhrikuti), the Nepalese spouse Khri-btsun. Together 
with her were brought the Lord Mi-skyod-rdo-rje (Akshobhya-vajra), Byams-pa-chos-kyi- 
hkhor-lo ( Maitreya-dharma-cakra ), and the Lady Sgrol-ma (Tarfi) of sandal-wood. 1 
Then the minister Big-pa-can brought from China the incarnation of Sgrol-ma 
(Tftrft), the queen and spouse Koft-jo. Together with her arrived [the image] of 
the Lord Rin-po-che (Buddha). 

Besides, [the following] worldly inventions were made:—rice-beer, barley-beer, 
in short, 

‘ All the necessaries for food , 

The making of curds from milk; 

Butter and butter-milk from curds; 

Cheese from butter-milk; 

Pots from clay; 

Mills turned by water; 

Weaving with looms; 

And many mechanical arts.’ 

Then, at Lha-sa, the incomparable monastery of Ra-mo-che and others were erected. 
Palaces were built on the Dmar-po-ri and on the Lcags-pho-ri, and these two mountains 
were connected with an iron chain-bridge. As many as 900 monasteries and castles 
were built. 

t 

In his rime the Indian teacher Kumara, the Nepalese teacher Sila-manju, the 
Kashmiri teachers Tabuta ( L MS. Tabata) and Ganuta (L MS. Ghanuta), the 
Brahman Li-byin, and the Chinese teacher Ha-feft-mah&dheba were invited. The trans¬ 
lators (lo-Ua-ba) Thon-mi, Dhar-ma-go-fo, and Dpal-gyi-rdo-rje of Lha-lun translated 
religious books in every possible manner and edited them. 

During the lifetime of this king Rtsa-mi and Sih-mi of the east, Blo-bo and p- 82 
Zaft-zuA of the south, and the Hor kingdoms of the north (Turkistan), and others 
were brought under subjection, and the customs of the holy religion were introduced 
into them. 

1 Tb* oflM-nanttoaed image of Akshobhya-vajra m Man by Sant Chandra Du (Jourvsy to Lhasa, p. IBB) in the 
Ba-mo-oba tempi* at Lhasa.—F. W. T. 

NOTES 

Aa regards local names, the following places are known:—The monastery of Ba-mo-che is stated by S. Ch. 

Das (Dictionary) to have been built on a plain in the north quarter of Lhasa. Bat I do not believe that anybody 
has seen traosa of it. Dmar-po-ri,' the rad hill/ is nowadays batter known as Potala of Lha sa : Lcags-pho-ri, 

* ths iron hill/is still known by its'old naos; it is situated in the doss vicinity of the former. As regards 
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Lha-luu, there is Buch a place in Ladakh ; but I am not sure that there are not other places of this name. 
Btsa-mi (pronounced 8a-mi) I feel inclined to identify with Sami of the maps, west of the Manaaarowar 
especially as the $inglabcha Pass (probably the old SiA-mi) is in close neighbourhood. Blo-bo is a Tibetan 
province north of Muktinfith. Its ancient capital used to be Lho-mon-sdaii (Lo-Mantang of the maps). 
&a&-zuft is one of the provinces of Gu-ge. All these provinces were apparently conquered before Lhasa was 
made the capital of Tibet. 

Sroft-btean-sgam-po's two queens, the white and the green TArft, remind us of the Kesar-saga. Kesar’s 
white wife was gbru-gu-ina, and hiB green wife is Gyubi-dkon-mchog-mo (see my article on Gliii-chos in 
Hastings* Encyclopadia of Religion and Ethics). The Ladakhi tale of the minister Big-pa-can of Shargola in 
Ladakh, who was sent to fetch the princess from China, is similar to the tale of the minister Gar (see 8. Ch. 
Das’ article in JASB., 1881, p. 218). Both versions remind us of the Keear-saga. 

Introduction of Writing. —The characters were formed after the Ihdian Lafitsha ( Bodhim&r, op. cit., 
p. 827). The dbn-med alphabet was formed after the Indian Vartula (acc. to the Togbarlova). This is all 
fantastical. The Indian script which is most closely related to the Tibetan is the Indian Gupta (North-Western 
Gupta according to Dr. vogel) of the fifth to the seventh century (see my article on the Tibetan alphabet 
written for the Epigraphia Indica, vol. xi, p. 266). 

Literature. —Works by Thon-mi-Sambhota:— Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, vol. cxxiii, Sku-gzug$-kyi-mtshan*fiid, 
by ’A-nufci-bu ; vol. cxxiv, Sgrah-bstan-bcos-sum-cn-pa, a grammar ; Luh-du-ston-pa-stags-kyi-hjug-pa, by 
Thon-mi-’A-nu (a grammar). Thon-mi-Sambhota's grammar is practically the same as the one which is 
printed in the Darjeeling School Series (Tibetan Primer Series, No. iv, where it is stated on p. 1 that the book 
is an extract from Thon-mi-legs-biad-sum-cu-pa). It is evident that this grammar was written in very ancient 
days; for it treats of the drag, a final suffix which has long disappeared even from the classical language. It 
treats also of the Tibetan system of tones, and is therefore more than a mere repetition of Indian grammars (see 
my article in ZDMG., vol. lvii, p. 285). Bu-ston says that the Chinese Kechana were the guides of the Tibetans 
in the commencement of Buddhism. But there are very few translations by Chinese Buddhists in the 
encyolopndias. As regards the names of translators, only Kumara and Li-byin are generally known ; they 
occur in the Alci inscription of c. 1000 a.d. Dharma-go-£a may be identical with Dharma-klrti of the Alci 
inscription, who is known to have lived during that period ; Kumara's name is also found in the Bstan-hgyur. 

Sroft-btsan-sgam-po is the reputed author of the book Mani-bkah-hbum, which contains a glorification of 
Avalokita, and his own history. Wassilieff says with regard to it that it is undoubtedly a modern book. He 
also wrote a book on horse-breeding (Bodhim&r, op. cit., p. 829), perhaps the one which is still circulated 
in Ladakh. His lawbook: 8. Ch. Das gives his sixteen moral precepts in his article JASB., vol. 1, p. 219, 
His 4 laws * are also found in the Bodhim&r (op. cit., pp. 828-9). He had ministers of inner and outer affairs, 
the Sain and Berks of the Bodhim&r. 

Progress of Civilisation, —The Bodhttyi&r states (op. cit., pp. 840-1) that silkworms, mulberry-trees, 
barley-beer, water-mills, paper, ink, and the calendar were introduced from China. 

His son was MaA-sro*-man-btsan (650-79 a.d.). 

NOTES 

He is SrotVbtsan-sgam-po’a grandson, according to the Dpag-bsam-ljon-btah (p. ISO) and the Bodhim&r 
(op. cit., p. 847). The Chinese chronicles (Thangshu in H. Muller's comparative table, Tibet m seiner 
geschiohtlichen Entvnckelung, Zeitschrift fur vergleichende Rechtswissenschaft, vol. xx, p. 825) eall him 
Tsanphu. At first Lutung-tsan (Thon-mi-Sambhota) governs the oountry; later on Thon-mi-Sambhota's 
son (Majordomo). Then the Thangshu speaks of a war between the Tibetans and the Tukuhun (Turks). 
The latter, as well as the Chinese, were beaten by the Tibetans. Great extension of the Tibetan empire 
beyond the Pamir ( Thangshu, op. cit., p. 829). 

His son was GuA-btsan (L MS. : Gun-sroA-guA-btaan). 

NOTE 

This name is evidently in the wrong place. As a look at other chronicles shows, GuA-btsan was 
MaA-sroA-maA-btsan’s father and SroA-btsan-sgam-po’s son. 
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His son was Gufi-sroh-hdu-rje (L MS. : Hdu-sro6-hdu-rje) (679-705 a.d.). 
During the time of this king were conquered:—in the east as far as the Rgyal-pohi- 
chu (Hoangho); in the south as far as Sih-khun (L MS. : Sin-kun) of Nepal; 
in the north as far as Kra-krag-dar-chen of Turkestan; in the west as far as Chun- 
rifis of [B]lo-bo; Naft-goft on the Balti road, and Si-dkar of the Lowland. From 
Bgya (China or India) came tea, borddha-mal (?) (L MS.: stone drums), clarionets, 
long trumpets, telescopic trumpets, etc. 

Besides, the seven men of great skill arose [as follows] Khri-bdun-yul-byin 
(L MS. : Khri-bdun-yul) could jump across chasms which were nine hdom (27 feet) 
wide; Gduh-grags of Gsal-snah could catch a wild yak by throwing a sling at his 
feet; Rkod-btsan (L MS. : Rgod-btsan) of ’A-thog could seize a lion by his mane ; 
Klu-gon (L MS.: Klu-kofi) of Cog-ro could pierce with his arrow a tree, which was 
two hdom, (18 feet) thick; Ltag-bzan (L MS.: Stag-bzah) of Hbrom could bring 
down castles by leading water [below them]; and Gyag-ehun of Hgos (L MS.: Bgos) 
could twirl round his head a deer’s hide filled with gold. [This king] was more 
powerful than the previous kings of Tibet. 

NOTES 

The following local names can be identified:—the Rgyal-pobi-chu is the Hoangho; Kra-krag in,Turkestan 
is probably KarakaBh near Khotan; Nan-goh is nowadays the ordinary name of Baltistan; Si-dkar is one 
of the most important towns of Baltistan, near Skar-rdo; Gsal-snaii is a name of a vih&ra, according to 
Sohiefner; as regards ’A-thog, it is the name of the Indus Valley near Skar-rdo, according to 
Miss J. E. Duncan, A Summer Bide, etc., p. 287; Cog-ro is according to Schiefner the name of a vih&ra; 
it is the home of 6es-rab-bla-ma according to the Bstan-hgyur (Cordier, p. 161); the Bodkimiyr speaks 
(op. cit., p. 862) of a powerful clan called Jog-ro, which existed during this period; Hbrom is the name of an 
ancient family of Tibet, and possibly a local name; Hgos is the name of a monastery, as well as of a tribe 
(Schiefner). According to the B«tan-hgyur (Cordier, p. 181) it is the home of Lha-btsas, the translator. 

This king is called Hdus-sroii-mau-rje in the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzafi (p. 160), Dusrong-mangbo in the 
Bodhimdr (op. cit., p. 847), and Chinu-hsi-lung-tsanphu in the Thangshu (op. cit., p. 825); but there is no 
absolute certainty about the identity of the Tibetan and Chinese names. 

Notes from the Thangshu (op. cit., p. 880): The Major-domo retained his authority. In 678 a Chinese 
army was beaten on the Kuku-Nor by the Tibetans. Then several Tibetan chiefs took the side of the 
Chinese, and the Chinese reconquered Turkestan. The Major-domo was turned out, and he committed 
suicide together with 100 of his friends (the Bodhimdr, op. cit., p. 847, mentions two Major-domos during 
this reign). 

His son was Khri-lde-btaug-brtan-mes-’ag-tshoms (705-55 a.d.). During the 
lifetime of this king the castle of Kha-brag-dar-phu was built at Lhasa; all the 
lowlands were filled [with buildings]. He built .the vihftras Khri-rtse of Glifi-bcu 
(‘ Ten lands ’); at Brag-dmar Ga-chu-4ar-sgo, Phaft-thafi-ka-med, Ka-chu-pan-chub 
(L MS. : Xa-chu-ban-chuh), Brag-dmar-mgrin-bzan (L MS.: Hbrin-bzafi), and many 
others. Su-dgu-rfo-ka of Brag-kha (L MS.: Dgu-£o-ka of Bran-kha) and Dzfiana- 
kumara of Sfiegs became translators (lo-tsha-ba), and translated the two books ( Gser - 
hod-dam-pa (Suv<*rna-prcd>hdw-sutra) and Las-brgya-pa (Karma-Pataka). Pi-tsi- 
tsanda-rfri (L MS. : Pi-tsi-tsantra-riri) translated, the Smad-sbyad (L MS. : Sman- 
gpyctd), the Rtsis (divination), and so forth, and introduced the great ceremonies of 
religion. 
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NOTES 

Local names: Khri-rtse may be identified with Khri-rta® (or Khrig-rtae) of Ladakh. Ga-chu-iar-sgo 
reminds me of Sar-sgo-la in Ladakh. But until we know the situation of Glifi-bcu nothing can be said 
for certain. 

This king is called Khri-lte-gtaug-brtan-mea-’ag-tshoms in the Dpag bsam-ljon-bzah (p. 160), Thi-lde- 
oroi-batu-mei-ak-tshom in the Bodhimor (op. cit., p. 848), and Chi-li-so-tsan in the Thongahn (op. cit., p. 825). 

Notes from the Thangshu :—He was married to a Chinese princess called Chin-oheng (the Khyim-tai 
of the Tibetans). The Tibetans had received the towns of Chiu-chu and Kuei-te on the Hoangho as her 
dowry. Thero were continual Avars about these places. Whenever treaties were concluded, a market for 
bartering horses was mentioned with emphasis. 

Then there was a great war with the Chinese about the possession of Qilgit (see M. A. Stein, Ancient 
Khotan, sections ii and iii). " 

Gilgit is now identified with Little Poliu, Baltistan with Great Polio. The King of Kashmir, Mukt&plda, 
assisted the Chinese against the Tibetans, and the Tibetans were aided by the Arabs. The Chinese emperor of 
the period was Hsiian-tsung, 718-56 a.d. 

The Bodhimdr says (op. cit., p. 849) that the Tibetan king was married to two queens, one from 
Samarkand, the other from China. The latter was intended for his son, who broke his neck when going 
to meet her. Therefore the father married her. 

As regards the names of the translators, I cannot identify Su-dgu-to-ka and Pi-tsi-taan-da-6ri. Dzhana- 
kumara (Jnftna-kumftra) is mentioned again under Sad-na-legs. He is mentioned in the Batan-hgyur, as having 
translated Rgyud-hgrel, xliv, No. i. The book Sman-apyad, which was probably concerned with medicine 
( tman ), is not known to me. 

His son was Khri-sron-lde-btsan (755-97 a.d.), an incarnation of the Bodhisattva 
Hjam*dpal (Mafiju-^ri). This king invited the teacher Bodhisattva from India. 
Ananta of Kashmir became translator, and preached on the ten virtues, the eighteen 
regions (or elements), and the twelve causes of existence (nidanas). 

On that account the gods and demons of Tibet became angry, and the hill 
Dmar-po-ri was struck by lightning, [the plain] Phab-thab was devastated by water, 
and many diseases of men and animals appeared. Therefore the teacher said, ‘The 
gods and demons of Tibet do not like my preaching. To subdue the gods and demons 
of Tibet you must invite the teacher Padma-hbyun-gnas (Padma-sambhava) from 
’O-rgyan (UdySna). We three unite in prayer before the mchod-rten (stupa) of 
Buddha Hod-sruh (K&Syapa)! ’ Sna-gsal-snafi and Co-ro (L MS. : Bcog-ro) -legs-sgra 
were both sent, and invited the teacher. Then all the gods and demons of Tibet 
were exorcised. And after the model of the Indian temple of ’O-tantra-ri (Otantapurl), 
the eternal self-created (Svayam-bhu) temple of Bsain-yas was built. Many Indian 
Pandits and seven chosen translators [translated] the Sde-mod-gsum (Tnpitaka 
(L MS.) and the first three books of the Gsah-snags-rgyud {Gukya-marUra-tantra) 
(S MS.). In short, 

‘ Through these three, the king, the donor, and the priest, in the country of Tibet, 
which had been dark, 

The h6ly religion, pure and free from error, spread and was made to flourish.' 

Several of the subjects received the new dignity of orders. It was made a custom 
[among the lamas] to carry on the crown of their heads the pebbles which are below 
the feet. 
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At Bsam-yas he built preaching-halls, and at Hchin-bu meditation-cells. At 
the palace of Biuft-tshugs (L MS. Rlun-tshubs) he founded the towns of Skyid-pabi- 
[lijbyufi-gnas and Tshail8-pabi-[h]byuft-gnas. 

At that time the teacher Padma-[bbyuA-gnas] presented to the king the life-water 
of the Vidhy&dharas; but the ministers, who did not like it, said to the king, ‘ It 
is a maddening drink of the Mons, and poisonous! Pray do not drink it.’ So the i>- 38. 
king became doubtful about it, and did not drink. 

That leprosy might not enter [the country], he exorcised the Naga kings Ma-dros 
(Anavatapta) and Zil-chen (Manasvin) [of the Manasarovar Lake]. Abandoning his 
vajra , Zil-chen took the shape of a boy, and was appointed to be an assistant to 
the king. He promised to fulfil every wish of the king. The king honoured the 
pair of Nfigas highly, and they became his tutelary deities. Then the teacher departed 
to the south-western country of Rna-yab to quell the demons. 

At that time all Tibet prospered and was happy: the people increased, the 
harvests were good, and it was a time without strife. All the provinces on the four 
frontiers were subdued. China in the east, India in the south. Sbal-ti and Hbru-sal 
(Gilgit) in the west, Sabi-cho-'O-don-kas-dkar of the Turks in the north, were brought 
under his power. Both political and religious practices were firmly established. 
During the lifetime of this king the Bon religion was suppressed, and the holy religion 
was made to spread and flourished. The following ditty was composed :— 

‘ Then the deputy of the conqueror (Buddha), the holy Zi-ba-htsho (Santi- 
rakshita), 

And the superior master of incantations, the ascetic Padma-hbyuh (Padma- 
sambhava), 

Kamala-^ila (Kamala-^ila), the crest-ornament of the wise, 

And Khri-sroh-lde-btsan, of surpassing thoughts; 

Through these four, like sunrise in the dark country of Tibet, 

The light of the holy religion spread as far as the frontiers; 

These holy men of unchanging kindness 

All Tibetans will for ever reverently salute. 

NOTES 

Geography .—The following local names oan be identified: ’O-rgyan is Udy&na (see note ' by 
F. W. Thomas in JRAS., 1906, p. 461, n.), a country in the close vicinity of Mandi (Za-hor), as 
I believe; .the names Za-hor and ’O-rgyan are often mentioned together. The famous rnchod-rten 
(stfipa) of IJod-sruA (Kiiyapa) is situated in Nepal; it iB known by the name of Bya-ruA-kha-for. 
‘O-tantra-ri is the Indian town of Otantapuri in Magadha. The Tibetan temple of Bsam-yas is the 
oldest existing temple of the oountry. It is situated 85 miles from Lhasa, some two miles from the north 
bank of the Yaru River. It was visited by Nain Singh. 1 A lofty circular wall, 1,700 yards in circumference, 
surrounds the place, with gates facing to the four cardinal points. Along the top of this wall there have been 
eneted a huge number of small mchod-rtm and votive piles, built of burnt yellow bricks.’ Nain Singh 
counted 1,080 of these; they seem to be covered with ancient inscriptions in old Lantsha (?) characters, 
to those found near Gayi in India. * In the centre of the enclosure stands the large Gttug-lag-khah, 
with radiating cloisters, leading to four ohapels, facing at equal distances the four sides of the larger temple.’ 

The explorer found the idols and imigas contained in these temples of pure gold, richly ornamented with 
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valuable cloths and jewels. 4 The candlesticks and vessels are nearly all made of gold and saver.’ Another 
Survey Agent mentions a famous image of Sfikya-muni in copper and gold, ten feet high. Bound the temple 
are Chinese and Luutsha inscriptions in enormous characters. IJchifi*bu » probably identical with Pcbims- 
phug, a small temple near Bsam-yas. The name of the Nftga king Ma-dros is often used as a name of tne 
Manasarowar Lake. Sbal-ti is, of course, Baltistan, and Hbru-sal is Qilgit. 'Odon-kas-dkar most probably 
stands for Urdnm-Kashgar in Turkestan. But Sahi-cho cannot yet be explained.. Dmar-po-ri is a well-known 
bill in Lhasa. The lions are descendants of Indian emigrants to Tibet. Co-ro or Loog-ro is mentioned in 
the Bstan-hgyur as the home of Ye-^es-bla-ma and Kluhi-rgyal-mtsh&n. 

Literature. —The name of Ananta, the Kashmir translator, is found among the inscribed portraits of Alci 
(eleventh or twelfth century). He is perhaps identical with Ananda-kara, Ananta of the Bstan-hgyur. Padma- 
bbyuu-gnus: his life translated by E. v. Schlogintweit (Abh. d. k. bayr. Akad. d. Wise., 1899 and 1908). 
Many of his works are found in the Bstan-hgyur. As regards his connexion with Lahul and Mandi (Rewalsir), 
see my History of Lahul (to npiiear in Ind. Ant.). For his connexion with other parts of Western Tibet 
see the account of my expedition, 1909, pp. 81, 84, 88. Several works in the Bstan-hgyur are attributed 
to Padma-sambhava’s fairy friends. See also the Padma-thah-yig. ^i-ba-htbso is a well-known author of 
works in the Bstan-hgyur, and Kamala-fila is known to have been his pupil. The name of ^i-ba-btsho 
(£&nti-rakshita) occurs in the Alci monastery inscription in the form of 8&ntipa. He was a scion of the 
royal family of Za-hor (Mandi) and received the title of Mkhan-po-Bodhissttva. He is. the author of 
a Riiiii-ma song. Cf. B. Laufer, Roman einer tibetischen Kdnigin, Leipzig, 1011, p. 180. 

This king is called -Khri-sroii-ldehu-btsan in the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bsah (op. cit., p. 850), Thi-srofi- 
lte-bdzan in the Bodhimdr (p. 151), and So-hsi-lung-lieh-tsan in the Tkangshu (op. cit., p. 825). 

Notes from the Tkangshu: — War against China. —The capital, Bi-han-fu, was taken by the 
Tibetans, and a new emperor enthroned. Then the Tibetans had to retreat. When Tai-tsung became 
emperor of China in 780 a.d., peace was concluded. He sent the Tibetan prisoners home. The Tibetan king 
did the same with the Chinese prisoners. Great oath of peace. Chinese-Tibetan inscription in Lhasa 
referring to it. It was brought to light by Waddell (see JRAS., October, 1909, pp. 952 sqq., and 1910, 
pp. 124 sqq.). Then the Chinese and Tibetans were united against a rebel in Sze-ehuan. As the Chinese 
had treated the Tibetans like barbarians, there was again war between them, and the Tibetans conquered 
Turkestan. The Tibetan inscription at Endere (see M. A. Stein, Ancient Khokm, p. 569, Tibetan sgraffiti) 
may refer to that war. 

The Ba-lu-mkhar inscription of Ladakh seems to be of the time of the same king (see Ind. Ant., 
vol. xxxiv, pp. 20S ff., and ZDMG., Bd. xli, pp. 588 if.). Ba-lu-mkhar was a custom-house in thoee 
early times. 

Fall of the Bon Religion. —It is related in full in chapter xxi of the Rgyai-rabs-bon-gyi-hbyuh-gnas, 
translated by B. Laufer, T'otmg Pao, vol. ii, pp. 14-18. The trick by which the Buddhists were victorious 
see in JASB., 1881, p. 228. 

His son was Mu-khri-btsan-po (798-804 a.d.). To carry out to completeness 
the thoughts of his father, [this king] made at Bsam-yas the noble offering of [a copy 
of] the ifdul-ba, Mhon-pa-, MdoSde-gsum (Vinaya, Abhxdharma, Sutra, composing 
the Tripitaka). He gave ample maintenance to-the clericals. Three times he equalised 
the rich and hungry of Tibet. Although in [some] parts of both countries of Kgya 
(China and India) not all those who had bowed before his father bowed before him, 
he endured it with patience. He divided the country of Tibet from the countries of 
Rgya (defined the frontier). All the grass under Tibetan rule grew with points 
looking towards Tibet. 1 

NOTES 

According to Ssauaug-Ssstsen (p. 47) Khri-erou-lde-btean had three sons, vis. Muni-Bdsanbo, Muruk- 
Bdsaabo, and Muthi-Bdxanbo. Muni-Bdzanbo was poisoned, Muruk-Bdaanbo was banished, and Muthi- 

1 Explained u meaning that it grew better on the Tibetan tide. 
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Bdsanbo reigned. According to the Dodkimdr (op. cit., p. 857) Khri-eroii-lde• btsan had three eons, vis. Muni- 
Ddtanbo, Seabodtu-Ddsanbo, and Shiregihn-Koiwun-berke-ahudurgho. The first was poisoned by his own 
mother, because he had married a younger wife of his father’s ; the second was killed by the relatives of a 
minister whom he had murdered; and the third reigned for some time. According to the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bsaii, 
p. 151, Khri-sroii-lde-btean had two sons, vis. Muni-btsan-po, who equalized the rich and the poor, and presented 
the Tripitaka to Bsam-yas, and Sad-na-lega. The same book contains the statement that this old copy of the 
Tripitaka is still existent at Bsam-yas. Neither of these kings was known by name to the Chinese. They 
only speak of certain Tsanphus. 

Apparently during this time (see "Winger, Documents Historiques, Ho-kien-fu, 1905, p. 1717) Hfirdn-al- 
Rashld (786-859 a.d.) sent embassies to the Emperor of China to induce him to make war against the Tibetans. 
But the latter succeeded in winning him over to their plans. In 800 a.p. Arabic armies are mentioned 
under Tibetan command. Then Alamun concluded a treaty with the Tibetans to guard his eastern frontier. 


His son was Sad-na-legs. This king built the temple of Skar-chun-rdo-dbyiOs 
[in the] province of Rgya. He invited the Pandit Kaina[la]-sila and others to Tibet 
(fj MS.). DzMna-kumara of Gfiegs (S MS.) became translator, and translated many 
religious books which had not yet been translated. 

NOTES 

As has already been stated, Sad-na-legs is Mu-khri-btsan-po’a younger brother, not his son, according to 
the Dpng-bsam-ljon-bzah (p. 151). As regards the provinoe of Rgya, I feel almost certain that it is Western 
Tibet; the town of Rgya, situated on the frontier between Rubeho and Ladakh, proves by its extensive ruins that 
it must at one time have been a place of importance. It may have been the principal place of Western Tibet in 
those days. Skar-chuu-rdo-byh’ts, the name of the temple, means ‘ Little star, flying stone'; this would be 
a proper name for a meteor. This name may have been abridged to Skar-rdo, the name of the present 
capital of Baltistan. The name Skar-rdo is still understood to mean 'meteor'. It is therefore possible 
that here we have the first mention of the Balti capital. Rgya is the home of the famous tipnslator 
Brtson-hgrus-sei'i-ge, whose name is often found in the Bstan-hgyur and in the Bitin-ma scriptures. 
The town of Sfiegs (SMS.), Gfiegs (LMS.), or Gfiags ( Bstan-hgyur) I have not yet been able to trace. 
The same translator has been mentioned already under Mes-’ag-tshoms, about fifty years earlier. Kamalaflla 
was mentioned under Khri-sroit-lde-btsan. The names of both theso priests occur in the Bstan-hgyur as those 
of translators. 


His sons were: Gtsai'i-ma, Ral-pa-can, Glan-dar-ma (by the first wife), and 
Lha-rje and Lhun-grub, the two by an inferior queen. These five were born. The 
first son, Gtsafi, loved religion. He entered the order [of lamas], admonished men to 
[adopt] religion, and wrote a book (i&stra). Dar-ma loved sin, and was unworthy to 
rule. Ral-pa-can (804-10 a.d.), the middle one, reigned. He built the town of 
Hu-sa i\(L MS. : Usa)-rdo, and erected the temple of Rgya-phibs gyu-sfion-can 
(‘having a Chinese roof of turquoise colour’). Although during the lifetimes of his 
ancestors many religious books from Rgya (China or India), Li (Kunawar or Khotan), 
Za-hor (Mandi), Kha-che (Kashmir), and other countries had keen translated, owing 
to there being many conflicting interpretations it was difficult to learn religion, and 
he invited the Indian Pandits Dzina-mitra, Sri(Z MS. Shi)-lentra-bodhi, Dhana-ifila, 
and others [to Tibet]. The two Tibetan translators [called?] Bka-cog and the priest 
Ye-ses-sde revised everything and edited it. Finally, he made the weights, 
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measures, etc., to coincide with those of India, and appointed seven households of 
his subjects to wait always on each lama. The king [used to] sit in the middle, 
84. and had silk streamers tied to the ends of his locks on the right and left. Then 
he made the clericals sit there, and had the excellent ones on his right and left 
and [himself] in the middle, all sitting together. During the time of this 
king were conquered the mountains of Po-lon(Z MS. : Po-lo)-6an in the east, 
which look like a curtain of white silk, and which touch the frontiers of China. 
There a stone pillar was set up with an inscription, on which was carved : * Downwards 
from here did I reign ! ’ In the south as far as Blo-[bo] and Mon, India, Li, Za-hor, and 
the lake of the Gafk-ga (Gaftgasagara) with its surface like'a bowl of iron were subdued ; 
in the west Hbru-sal [Gilgit] on the Persian frontier and others were conquered; and 
in the north all the provinces of Hor (Turkestan) were subdued. In the south he 
reigned over three or two princes of Hdzam-bu-gliil, and everywhere, on the frontiers 
as well as in the central district (Dbus ), he erected 100 temples. Here ends the 
‘ first spreading of the teaching 


NOTES 

This king is called Khri-lde-srou-btsan-r&lpa-can in the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bxah (p. 151), Thi-btsong- 
lte-bdzan in the Bodhimdr (op. cit., p. 858: Waddell’s identifications are quite uncertain). According to 
the Thangahu (op. cit., p. 841) this king wal always ill, and the government was in the hands of his ministers. 
He is, however, mentioned again in the RgyaUraba under Tshe-dbaft-mam-rgyal I, as a model king. 

Geography. —The temple of Rgya-phibs-gyu-stion-can, the mountains of Po-lon-4an, and the lake of the 
Gaugft cannot yet be identified. [San usually represents in names of mountains the Chinese for ‘mountain', 
and Gaiig&sftgara is ordinarily the mouth of the Ganges.—F. W. T.] As regards Li, there were two countries of 
that name. The one which belongs to Turkestan is identified with Khotan by S. Ch. Das (see his Dictionary, 
p. 1140). The other is stated to have been situated close to Nepal. I suppose that it is Upper Kunawar, 
where an important village of that name still exists. Zahor (see above). The Tibetan province of Blo-bo has 
already been identified (p- 84). Mon may refer to settlements of ancient Indian immigrants in Tibet Hbru-tal is 
Gilgit. The Ladakhis still call the town by its ancient name of Hbru-ial-gi-lid; it is identical with Hbru-teha, 
Hbru-sa of Tibetan literature. One of the Indian states which were dependent on Tibet was probably Brfthma- 
pura, the ancient Chamba State, where an inscription by a Tibetan prince has been discovered by Dr. Vogel. 

Literature. —Dhanalila (D&na&la), the translator, is mentioned in the Bstan-hgyur as the translator of 
very many works. All the other translators are frequently mentioned in the Bttan-hgyur, for instance 
Jina-mitra, 6ilendra(6llendra)-bodhi, and Ye-tes-sde are mentioned in Batan-hgyur, vol. K, 1, 7 as 
joint translators of the Dkarmakdydsraydsdmdnyaguya-atotra. This fact is the most certain proof of 
their being contemporaries. Bal-pa-can's own idatra I have not yet succeeded in tracing. According to 
S. Ch. Das, JASB., 1881, p. 280, under Bal-pa-can a first history of Tibet was written. 


V. Glan-dar-ma’s Persecution of Buddhism 

(S MS.) Then, during the lifetime of the ruler Dar-ma-dbyig-dur-btaan 
(816-42 a.d.) four heretic Brahmans, in order to abolish the religious teaching— 
being unable to tolerate either the many Pandits who had been invited to Tibet by 
the ruler Bal-pa-can, or the offerings of golden writings, or the spread of Buddha's 
teaching over Tibet—prayed to be reborn in the bodies of four demons, twinging* 
ruin upon Tibet. Then, having slain themselves, they achieved their end. The 
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ruler Dar-ma-dbyig-dur-btsan, Cog-ro{Z- MS. : Cog-sgro)-legs-sgra, Dabs-do-re-stags- 
afla, and Hbal- (L MS.: Hbafts-)kkhor-ze8-leg8-pa, these four, being possessed by 
tlie demons Phun-hgoit-nag-po, Gnam-rdehu-dkar-po, Sa-rdehu-nag-po, and Byau-roii, 
dethroned the monks. As in spite of trying to throw [the image of] the god Salty a- 
muni into the water they did not succeed, they buried it in the earth. The [book] Byams- 
pa-chos-kyi-hkhw'-lo ( Maitreya-dharma-cakra ) was buried in the sand. The doors of 
Bsam-yas and Hphrul-snah [monasteries] in Lha-sa were closed with walls, and plaster 
was laid [over them], A letter was written that the monks should drink beer. The 
distinctive mark of the monks was not kept up. Some were turned out; some fled ; the 
remaining ones were sent hunting with a hunting drum, bow, arrows, and dogs ; and some 
were made butchers. Religious ceremonies were not [again] introduced, and even the 
subjects were forbidden under penalty to resent it. The [religious] customs were 
thoroughly destroyed. They were hated within the borders of Miiah-ris. At that 
time a mountain of Rgya (India or China) which was under Tibetan rule collapsed. 
And the great river Rma-chu-skyad (L MS. : Rma-chu-skyaA) (Hoangho), which 
flows from Tibet to China, flowed upwards and backwards for three days. Many 
bad omens of this kind appeared. Then, after some time, Dpal-gyi-rdo-rje of Lha-luii, 
who was meditating in the heart of Yer-pahi-Lha-ri (L MS. : Lha-ri, [the mountain] 
of offerings), heard of it, and, conceiving a very deep feeling of pity for the king 
( btsan-po , or the monks, bjt sun-pa), is said to have killed him. That is the tale of 
the submerging of Buddha’s religion. 


NOTES 

This king is called Glaii-dar-ma-bu-dum-btsan in the Dpag-bsam-ljon-dzah (p. 151), Glaii-dhar-ma in the 
Mongolian books, and Tamo in the Thangshu. He is the last Tibetan king whose name was known to 
the Chinese. 

Geography .—The following local names have already been identified or mentioned :—Cog-ro, Bsam-yas, 
Rgya (India or China), Lha-luii, Lha-ri. The Rma-chu is the same as the Rgyal-pofci-chu, the Hoangho; 
Hphrul-snaii is, according to S. Ch. Das’s dictionary, a famous temple at Lhasa, built by Sroii-btsan-sgam-iio, 
at the instanoe of his Napaleae wife. Miiah-ris, the ordinary name of the Western Tibetan empire, is 
mentioned here for the first time. We find the same name also in other documents of the same time, viz. 
in a MS. excavated by Dr. M. A. Stein at Mlr&n, and in one of the Sheh inscriptions. The latter cannot be 
dated later than 900 a.d. It proves that the name Miiah-ris in those days included Ladakh. The words 
Dabe and Hbal-hkhor may also be local names, but I do not know for certain. 

Literature .—A translator called Dpal-gyi-rdo-rje of Lha-lufi was mentioned under Sroh-btBan-sgam-po. 
The present priest of this name is probably supposed to be an incarnation of the former. It is remarkable 
that one of the heretic Brahmans, viz. Cog-ro-legs-sgra was mentioned under Khri-sroii-lde-Ltsan as a famous 
translator of Buddhist books. The names of the other heretics cannot be traced elsewhere. 

General nofM.-t-Ssanang-Saetsen tells (pp. 49-61) the famous tale of the hermit Dpal-gyi-rdo-rje, who 
murdered Glah-dar-ma. This hermit approached the king in a dress the outside of which was black, whilst the 
inside was white. As soon as he had killed the king with his bow and arrow, he put on his dress the other 
way, white outside and black inside, and escaped. The Dpag-bsam-ljon-btah gives (p. 161) tales which have 
arisen horn popular etymologies. There the tale of Glah-dar-ma is mixed up with that of the famous Svayambha 
et&pe of Nepal, Bya-ruft-kha-ior, the stUpa which is supposed to contain some bones of the prehistoric Buddha 
Hod-srnA (Kiiyapa). The asftee and the cattle of Tibet were not pleased with the fact that no more adoration 
was offered to them. Therefore they prayed to he reborn as a king of Tibet (Glaft-dar-ma means * ox-dharma ’) 
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and bis minister. They destroyed the Buddhist religion, but were again overcome by reincarnations of the 
early erectors of the famous stftpa of Nepal. The Thangshu says (op. cit., p. 848) that Tamo was fond of wine, 
a lover of field sports, and devoted to women, and besides, oruel, tyrannical, and ungracious. According to 
S. Ch. Das (JASB., 1881, p. 280) Glaii-dar-ma uttered the following words when dying: 'Why was I not killed 
three years back, that I might not have committed so muoh sin and mischief; or three years hence, that 
I might have rooted out Buddhism from the country.’ He figures in the devil dances of the lamas as the 
‘ enemy of religionThe Ladakhi kings, who are descended from him, wear their hair in a peculiar 
fashion, handed down from his time (see my History of Western Tibet, pp. 59-80). The earliest version of 
the legend of the image which cannot lie moved out of its position is connected with the story of Glafi-dar-ma's 
persecution of Buddhism. 


VI. The King* of the First West Tibetan Dynasty 

(S MS.) The story of the later spread of Buddhism is as follows:—Hod-sruh 
(c. 842-70 a.d.) was Glaft-dar-ina’s son. He asked Dpal-gyi-rdo-rje of Lha-lun to 
honour the Modicine Guru Buddhas and prayed. By the blessing of the Medicine 
Guru Buddhas he obtained the sovereignty. In harmony with the kindness of his 
ancestors he firmly established the religious ceremonies and the religious buildings. 
He protected Miiah-ris according to religion. Besides, when Rtsad-rab-gsal, Yo-ge- 
hbyuii, Dge-ba-rab-gsal, and Sba-rab {L MS. : Spa-rab), altogether ten [priests] 
had arrived, Buddha’s teaching began to spread and flourish. Further, temples were 
erected like the stars of heaven. 


NOTES 

This king is called Hod-eruhs in the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bsah (p. 158), and Gerel-Ssakiktshi by the Mongol 
authors. 

The Rgyal-rabs-gsal-bahi-me-loii , the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bta A, and the Bodhimbr (op. oit., p. 51) all agree 
on the following tale:—Hod-sruh was the real and legitimate sou by one of Glah-dar-ma’s younger queens. 
His claim to the throne was contested by Yum-brtan, the foster-eon of the ' great queen ’. According to 
Ssanang-Sseteen (op. cit., p. 51) Hod-sruh did not believe in Buddhism. 

The names of the monks who came [from India ?] I cannot trace anywhere else. The names of the 
Medicine Guru Buddhas are the following:—d&kya-thub-pa, Bin-chen-sla-ba, Mya-iian-med-mchog-dpal, 
Choe-gragB-rgya-mtsbohi-dpal, Gser-bzaii-dri-med, Shon-mkhyen-rgyal-po, and Mtshan-lage. 


p. 85. His son was Lde-dpal-hkhor-btsan (c . 870-900 a.d.). During the lifetime of this 
king the monastery of Upper MAah-ris, Mid others, [in all] eight monasteries, were 
erected. Scriptures like the Hbum and others were copied in great numbers. He 
swore an oath to build up religion (or temples). 

NOTES 

This king is called Dpal-fekbor-btsan in the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bMaA (p. 188), Bilamgur-dsan in Saanang- 
Seeteen (op. cit., p. 51), and Esen-berke-tsog-ndkb; in the Bodhmtfr (op. cit., p. 868). Seanang-Seeteen 
confirms the statement that he erected eight temples. The Dpag-bsem-ljon-bMaA says (p. 188) that 
he was murdered by hie subjects. I do not know which monastery is meant by the ‘ monastery of' Upper 
MAah-ris Regarding the Shorn, it eeeme to be one of the many names used for the PragM-pinmiUl. 
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(A MS.) Hia sons were Skyid-lde-fii-ma-mgon and Khri-bkra-sis-rtsegs-dpal 
(L MS.: Khri-bkra-dis-brtsegs-pa-dpal), these two. Skyid-lde-fii-ma-nigou (c. 900- 
30 a.d.), when on hia way to Upper Mhafc-ris—Tibet being in a state of revolution— 
and accompanied by a hundred horsemen under the leadership of Hbal-ma-zug-btsan, 
Khuft-mo-hag-pa, and ’A-ka-badzra, these three (S and L MSS.: a hundred 
horsemen under the leadership of Dpal-ma-zug-gar, Kh'yufi-dpaUdan-grub, and ’A-ka- 
badza of Me-iiag, these two (?)) happened to be obliged to eat fish and eggs. [The 
servant] brought [the food] wrapped in a napkin, and they became satisfied. From 
thia it came to be a custom with the kings of Tibet to use the [so-called] giants 
napkin (also explained as a napkin with eight folds). Eventually he arrived at 
Ra-lafci-rgyud. He built Mkhar-dmar of Ra-la in the horse-year, Rtse-so-rgya-ri 
(S and L MSS. : Rtse-tho-rgya-ri) in the sheep-year. Ho thought of causing 
many villages and hamlets (towns) to be built throughout the broad valleys of Dam 
and Lag (or Dam-lag). Mar-yul he left undisturbed. At that time Upper Ladakh 
(La-dvags-stod) of Mar-yul was held by the descendants of Gesar, whilst Lower 
Ladakh (Smad-rnams) was split up into small independent principalities. At that 
time Dge-Wes-btsan (L MS. : Dge-iSes-bkra-sia-btsan) invited him to Pu-hraus, and 
offered him Hbro-za-Hkhor-skyoh to be his wife, and he married her. Sho bore him 
three sons. He now built the palace of Ni-zuns and erected a capital. Then he 
conquered Mhah-ris-skor-gsum completely and ruled in accordance with the faith. 

NOTES 

The name of thia king is given in the same spelling in the Dpag-btam-It’on-btah, p- 162. The Bodhimtir 
(op. oit., p. 865) calls him Jir-ghalang-Koissun-itegel, and his brother OlBdi-dabchur-lagsan. The Central 
Tibetan as well as the Mongol authors assert that Ni-ma-mgon was the son of the great queen, and his 
brother the son of a minor queen. 

The following inscriptions from Ladakh are probably of king Ni-ma-mgon'B time, although they do not 
contain his name;—(l) The Sheh inscriptions; (2) somt >t the Alci-mkhar-gog inscriptions (see my article 
* Archaeology in Western Tibet Ind. Ant., vols. xxxv-vi); (8) several inscriptions at Bya in Zafis-dkar, 
discovered by the Rev. G. Hettasoh, of Kyelang. A song of a king Ni ma-r on is found in my article 
‘Ten Ancient Historical Songs from W. Tibet' (Ind. Ant., 1909J. 

With regard to king Ni-ma-mgon's marriage the following may be said:—Dge-Aes-btsan is in all probability 
the name of a king of Pu-hrafis. Names ending in btsan are generally names of kings or of members 
of royal families. Dge-fee-btsan probably had an only daughter, wbo was heir to the throne. Thus, in 
marrying ^lis daughter Ni-ma-mgon became master of Pu-hrafts. That he was actually in possession of it 
is shown by the fact that he handed it over to one of his sons. 

Dr. Marx notes that the so-called ‘ Giant's napkin ’ is still in use with the kings of Ladakh. It is 
called Gsah-khebs,' cover of the hidden thing/ The Ladakhis do not eat fish or eggs. To them a fish 
is a kind of Nfiga. The avoidance of eggs is shared by the Dards. 

Geography. —The following place-names have already been identified by Dr. Marx:—Mfiah-ris-skor-gsum 
usually includes the districts of Bu-thogs, Gu-ge, and Pu-hrafis only. Here, however, it seems to include all 
Ladakh, ZaOs-dkar, etc., as well. {Let me add that in the Sheh inscriptions the word mftah-rit is used 
inclusive aI the whole of Ladakh.) Ladakh, the Persian transliteration of the Tibetan La-dvags, is warranted 
by the pronunciation of the word in several Tibetan districts. The terminal g* has the sound of the 
guttural gh or even kk in various Tibetan dialeots. The boundary between Upper and Lower Ladakh 
ia the plataau between Basgo (Bab-ago) and Sa-spo-la. Mkhar-dmar of Ra-lahi-rgyud is said to be a steppe- 
distriot by nomadei beyond Ru-thog; near it, the ruins of an old castle, called Khar-mar, 
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still exist. Let me odd that a certain Ra-la-jung (probably Ra-la-rdzoii, ‘castle of Ra-la’) is marked on 
Montgommerie's map of the Western Himalayas, 1874-84. It is found between Trashisgang and Dakmaru, 
on the Indus. Dam-lag: in the upper Sutlej valley (map of Turkestan, 1882) I find the names l)am and 
Luk—could they have any connexion with the places referred to here ? Mar-yul and Maii-yul include Upper 
and Lower Ladakh, Nubra, Zaiis-dkar, etc. Ni-zufts is said to be in Pu-hrat'ts. 

To these identifications I may add the following: Pu-hraiis (Bu-hraits, Pu-rafi) is a Tibetan province east 
of the Monasarovar Lake, and west of Blo-bo. The country is famous for its beautiful girls (cf. iny article 
‘ The Paladins of the Kesar-sagaJPASB., 1906, p. 262). The name Btse-tho-rgya-ri is probably more correct 
than Rtse-lo-rgys-ri, but I cannot yet identify it. Regarding the ' descendants of Gesar ’ in Upper Ladakh, 
I am of opinion that a certain dynasty of chiefs may have accepted the name of the mythological king Kesar 
(Gesar) as their dynastical name. Thus we learn from inscriptions at Khalatse that one of the chiefs of that 
town called himself Rgya-byin (Indra); Rgya-byin is Gesar's father according^ the mythology of the Kesar-saga* 
The name Khrom-Ge-sar-Hdan-ma (Gesar’s court, Hdan-ma),_which is found in the second chapter of the 
ligynl-rabs, may refer to Upper Ladakh at a time previous to Ni-ma-mgon’s arrival. In a rather modern 
inscription at Dpe-thub Ladakh is called Ge-sar-gdan. 

His three sons were, Lha-chen-Dpal-gyi-mg‘on (c. 930-60 a.d.) ; Bkra-fhs-nigon, the 
middle one ; and Lde-gtsug-mgon, the youngest, these three. He gave to each of these 
three sons a separate kingdom, viz. to the eldest, Dpal-gyi-mgon, Mar-yul of Miiah-ris, 
the inhabitants using black bows ; Ru-thogs of the east and the gold-mine of Hgog; 
nearer this way Lde-mehog-dkar-po; at the frontier Ra-ba-dmar-po; Wam-le, to 
the top of the pass of the Yi-mig rock ( L MS.: Gyag-lder); (A MS.) to the west 
to the foot of the Kashmir pass, from the cavernous stone upwards hither; to the 
north to the gold-mine of Hgog (L MS. : of Mgon-po); all the places belonging 
to Rgya. Bkra-sis-mgon, the second, he made ruler over Gu-ge with Pu-hrans, Rtse, 
etc. Lde-gtsug-mgon, the youngest, he made ruler over Zahs-dkar-sgo-gsunl; with 
Spi-ti, Spi-lcogs, etc. 


NOTE8 

According to the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzafi (p. 152) the names of the three brothers are Dpal-lde- 
rig-pa-mgon, Bkra-sis-lde-mgon, and Lde-btsun-mgon, and they are there stated to have reigned over the following 
countries:—the eldest over Man-yul, the second oVer Spu-rafis, and the third over Zaft-zuii-Gu-ge. According 
to Ssanang-Bsetsen the names of the three 'brothers were: Teoktu-Itegel, Oldshei-Itegel, and Oroin-Itegel. 
They are said to have gone to Nari and to have become the forefathers of the royal family of Kugi (Gu-ge). 
Dpal-gyi-mgon is the last West Tibetan king whose name is mentioned in Central Tibetan and Mongolian 
historical works. I believe that Bkra-£is-mgon died without issue, and that his kingdom was inherited by the 
descendants of Lde-gtsug-mgon. At any rate, we find Lde-gtsug-mgon‘a descendants in possession of Gu-ge 
a few years later. Their names are found in Schlagintweit’s tables, in Central Tibetan and in Mongolian 
historical works. See also Minor Chronicles. 

Geography .—The following place-names have already been identified by Dr. K. Man (Hgog not known):— 
Lde-mchog-dkar-po is the Demchog of the maps, south of Bu-thogs, near the frontier, and on the River Indus. 
Wam-le, the same as Hanle, famous for its magnificent lamasery of the seventeenth century; Yi-mig is tbe 
Imis Pass of the maps; the Hanle stream has its source at the foot of this pass; the Kashmir Pam is the 
Zoji Pass, above the village of Draa. Zahs-dkar-sgo-gsum: sgo-gsum, 4 the three doom,* may refer to tbe three 
valleys that join at the oentral part of Zahs-dkar. Spi-ti, a well-known Tibetan district within British 
territory south-east of Lahul; * as to Spi-lcogs, I would venture to nigginsf that Lahul may be m ea n t by this 
term. This district would have well rounded off his dominions, and would have been the connecting link 
between Zafis-dkar and Spi-ti.’ 

To these I may add the following:—-A well-known gold-field is tbs district of Thog-jahwg, Thog-sarlang, 
etc. The name Hgog does not oocnr at all. But, if the original name was Hgrog, or Grog, tbs pronunciation 
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might easily have become similar to the Thog of the maps. Possibly Hgog is not a local name, but the 
ordinary word hgog, meaning 'pledge', 'deposit'. ' He received the gold-mines as a pledge.' Ru-thogs is 
a Tibetan town and distriot, east of the Paft-koii lake. Qu-ge is situated south of Ru-thogs, south-east of 
Ladakh, and west of the Manasarowar Lake. Pu-hraiis and Mar-yul have already been mentioned. Regarding 
Bpi-lcogs let me note that Spyi-loog as a place-name occurs in the Bstankgyur. It is there said to be 
the home of the priest Tho-gar-Dge-mdzes. The word Tho-gar would point to Turkestan, or at least the Hor 
provinces of West Tibet. Bgya is one of the principal towns of Ladakh, on the frontier between Rub-chu and 
Ladakh. Ra-ba-dmar-po, Gyag-lder, and Rtse cannot yet be identified. According, to the song referred 
to above (The Paladins of the Kesar-saga, tale No. iii) Hor-yul (Turkestan) is famous for its horses, 
Byafi-thai'i (Ru-thogs) for salt and wool, Bu-raus (Pu-hrai’is) for its beautiful girls, La-dvags for its tiger-like 
heroes, Bu-rig (= Pa-rig, Western Ladakh) for its Gro-dkar flowers, Nai'i-goi'i (Baltistan) for its dried apricots, 
and Kashmir for its white rice. 

K. Marx has the following note on the word Lha-chen (great god):—Lha-chen is an epithet usually applied 
to the eldest son only, and may mean ‘ the heir apparent'; it is not a component part of the name, as it may 
be omitted. It dropped out of use from the time of Tshe-dbaft-rnam-rgyal. Let me add that, whenever 
we find a name which does not contain the word Lha-chen, we may suspect that the particular king was not 
the eldest son of the preceding king, 


Dpal-gyi-mgon, the eldest, had two sons, Hgro-mgon (c. 960-90 a.d.) and 
Chos-mgon. 

NOTE 

Nothing known beyond the names. 

Hgro-mgon’s son was Lha-chen-Grags-pa-lde (S MS. : Bla-chen-Grags-pa-lde) 
(<■. 990-1020 a.d.). 

NOTE 

Nothing known beyond the name; perhaps he was a lama. 


His son was Lha-chen-Byari-chub-sems-dpah (S MS. ; 
dpah) ( c . 1020-50 a.d.). 


NOTES 


Bla-chen-Byaft-chub-sems- 


He was very probably a lama, like the contemporary kings of Gu-ge. He is mentioned in the Tabo 
inscription together with Rin-chen-bzai't-po, AtUa, and king Byaii-cbub-bod of Gu-ge. He erected the 
Tabo and (probably) ’A-lci monasteries, and perhaps several others. Hi's portrait (probably) is found in 
the ’A-lci monastery together with an inscription by himBelf. At ’A-lci are also frescoes of the sports of his 
times, notably hawk-hunting. He probably came to grief in the gold-mine wan; compare the history of 
Ye-fes-hod of Gu-ge (infra under ‘ Minor Chronicles'). 


His son was Lha-chen-Rgyal-po (c. 1050-80 a.d.). In the time of this king the 
lamasery of Klu-hkhyil (L and S MSS. : Li-kyir) was built, and a brotherhood of 
lamas caused to settle [there]. The recluses that lived in the neighbourhood of the 
three lakes near Gahs-ri (Kail&sa)—when numerous, about five hundred; when few, 
one hundred—he for a long time, with untiring zeal, provided with the necessaries 
of life. 

NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 

Klu-hkhyil (S MS., etc., Li-kyir) is a village on the ancient trade-road from Leb, or rather from Basgo 
to Nyurla (Sfiur-la, Shun-la) and Khatatae. This name would remind us of the pre-Buddhist cult of the Kin 
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(or Nibjns). Ah to the three lakes, the maps mention two lakes only, bat there is a possibility that 
the Kitil&sn counts os one and with the two lakes mokes up throe separate places. Dge-hdun-gyi-sde (place of 
the priesthood), the same os Dgon-sde, monastery. Sgmb-pa‘iftdtad-pa, those who exert themselves to obtain 
Sgrub-pa ( siddht ). 

NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 

Thu king's portrait (probably) os a young man is found at Alci, where he is represented together with his 
father. S MS. spells his name Bla-cben, etc. He was probably a lama. He is mentioned in tbe M&h&tmya 
of thu Li-kyir monastery, which in its present edition, however, dates from the eighteenth century. 

H is son was Lha-clien-’Utpala ( c. 1080-1110 a.d.). In the time of this king the 
united forces of Upper Ladakh and Gsam (L MS.: Sam, Lower,Ladakh) invaded 
NuA-ti. The King of NuA-ti bound himself by oath, so long as [the glaciers of] 
Ti -se (Kailusa) do not melt away, nor the lake Ma-pham (L MS.; Ma-ban, Manasarovar) 
dry up, to pay tribute or dues [to the King of Ladakh], viz. mdxos, iron, etc. This 
treaty has remained in force till this day. He also subjected Blo-bo (L MS.: Lho-bo) 
[and the country] from Pu-hraAs (L MS.: Pu-raAs) downwards hither; in the south 
the country of Bre-sraA to [the lake] Chu-la-me-hbar; in the west, from Ra-gan-hgren- 
sin (L MS.: Ra-gan-hgren-zin) and Stag-khu-tshur upwards hither; in the north, 
from Ka-sus (S MS.: Ka-brus-phan*chod) upwards. [They all] paid an annual tribute 
and uttended the Darbar. 


NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 

Nm'i-ti, the same os Kula (Kulata), present capital Sultinpur (ancient capital: Makrasha, Mogarsa.—F.). 
The lake Ma-pham (Ma-ban) is the more easterly of the two famous lakes. Mdzo is the name of 
a well-known cross-breed between yak and cow. (There are no mdzos in Kulfl; but, as Lahul was apparently 
under KujQ in those days, the Lahulis may have been ordered by their Ku|tt masters to send their mdzos to 
Ladakh.—F.) Dpya, dues, is spelt dpya only in Jiiachke’s dictionary ; all the MSS. unanimously write spy a. 
Zal-lta (lit. see [the king's] face) is the Tibetan expression for ^i&rbfcr. 

NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 

Gnam is tho ordinary name of Lower Ladakh, extending from Sa-spo-la to Lama-yuru. Ti-se (Kail&sa) 
is possibly a development in the pronunciation of Khri-rtse (throne-summit), which may have been the original 
name of the mountains. Chu-la-me-hbar is still a famous place of pilgrimage on the frontier between 
Nepal and Tibet. It is probably identioal with Chu-bar, near Nolam, the place where Milaraspa died. 
Stag and Khu-tshur are two villages in Baltistan, west of Skardo. Khu-tshur is situated on the Indus, and 
Stag is a side valley, branching off near Khu-tshur. The Dard name of Khu-tshur is apparently Gu-sur. 
Ou-sur is claimed by the Oilgit Dards as one of their colonies. (Compare my artiele * The Eighteen Songs of 
the Bono-na Festivalsong No. vi, Ind. Ant., vol. xxxiv.) The remaining names I cannot yet identify. 

King 'Utpala's conquest of Ku]a is not confirmed by the ohronioles of Ku]Q; but the R&ja-taraftgini 
of Jonarftja (v. 1108) is rather in favour of the statement. It says (in a somewhat obscure passage) that 
Zainu'l-'ftbidln found Ku]tt in 1428 a.d. occupied by-Tibetans. * Tbe Treaty with Ku]a has remained in force 
to the present day,’ probably meaning that it remained in force to the reign of King Bde-ldan-mam-rgyal, 
when the Biography of SeA-ge-mam-rgyal was compiled. After the battle of Bab-sgo, 1647 a.d., the treaty with 
Kula was apparently exchanged for a trade contract (see Minor Chronicles). 

His son was Lha-chen-Nag-lug (c . 1110-40 a.d.). This king built in the tiger-year 
the palace at Wan-la and in the dragon-year Kha-la-rtse (L MS.: the oastle of 
Kha-la-tse). 
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NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 

Wan-la is situated one march off the Kashmir road, near Khalatse and Lamayuru. Khalatse is situated 
otj the Kashmir road, at the bridge crossing the Indus, 52 miles below Leh. It is the Khalcbi of the maps. 

NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 

The castles of Wan-la and Kha-la-rtse are the now deserted sites of the old towus of those names. The 
ruined castle of old Kha la-rtse is now known by the name of Brag-nag. The last vassal kings of Kha-la-rtse were 
apparently Rgya-zin (Brgya-byin, India) and Si-ri-ma (Brimftn). For notes on this king's connexion with 
Kha-la-rtse see my History of Western Tibet, pp. 65-6. 

His sons were Lha-ohen-Dge-bhe (5 MS.: Bla-chen-Dge-bhe) (c. 1140-70 a.d.) 
and Dge-hbum (L MS. : Dge-ba-hbum). 

NOTES 

Nothing known beyond the names. Dge-bhe was perhaps a lama. 

His son was Lha-chen-Jo-ldor ( c. 1170-1200 a.d.). 

NOTES 

Nothing known beyond the name. 

His son was Bkra-ais-mgon (c. 1200-30 a.d.). 

NOTES 

Nothing ■ known beyond the name. But if Lha-rgyal, whose name is found only in 5 MS., has to be 
omitted, all that is mentioned under Lha-rgyal would refer to his reign. In 1208 a.d. Tibet was conquered 
by the Mongol Emperor Jengbis Kbftn, and for a few deoades the western districts probably came under hiB 
sway. At any rate the west was included in the great census carried out under Kublai Khan. For Miiafe-ris- 
skor-gsum (i.e. Ou-ge, Pu-raus and Maii-yul) the returp gave altogether 2,685 families residing in the crown 
lands of the kings of Mfiab-ris (JASB. 1904, extra number, p. 99). I found in a house at Sfie-mo, near Leh, 
a lamp bearing the inscription Jangis khdn kd dipa, 'lamp of Jenghis Khftn.’ 

(S MS.) His -son was Lha-rgyal (c. 1230-60 a.d.). (A MS.) This king caused 
to be written a ci i<y of the Rgyud-Rdo-rje-rtse-mo, of the Nan-son-sbyon-baki-rgyud, 
and of the whole Rgyud-hbum, all in gold. 

NOTES BY DB. K. MARX 

This king is mentioned in Bchlagintweit’s MS. only. Doubtful. The Rgyud-Rdo-rjertse-mo is a treatise 
on the vajra-point (Vajra-kila-tantra ? —F.). The Nan-soA-sbyoh-bahi-rgyud is a ‘ treatise on the removal of 
going to perdition The Rgyud-hbum consists of twelve volumes (in the ordinary printed edition); but 
1 have seen also very fine written volumes, one e.g. on indigo-tinted paper, with letters in gold. 

NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 

In an article entitled ‘Archaeology in Weatem Tibet’ {Ind. Ant., vois. xxxv-vi, p. 287) I identified 
Lha-rgyal with Lha-chen-Kun-dgfth-rnam-rgyal of the Daru inscription. I have now given up this identification. 

His son was Lha-chen-Jo-dpal (c. 1260-90 a.d.). This king performed royal, as 
well as clerical, duties to perfection. 


NOTES 

Dr, K. Marx notes that the expre s si on mthar-phyin-pa corresponded to Pha-rol-tu-phym-pa (P&ranutd). 
A song in tumour of king Jo-dpei is found in Ind. Ant., 1909, pp 57-66,' Ten Ancient Historical Songs.' 

o 
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His son was Lha-chen-Dnos-grub (c. 1290-1320 a.d.). In the time of this king 
the usage of novices going to Dbus-Gtsafi was first introduced. He also repaired 
the temples that had been built by his ancestors ; but, more important than this, he 
laid down before the prince of faith, the lord of the three worlds, gold, silver, copper, 
coral, pearls, etc., all [presents numbering] one hundred. He also caused the Bkah- 
hgyur to be copied twice and the Gsah-sixags-kyi-dkyil-hkhor many times. 

NOTES BY DR. MARX 

The 'Lord of the three worlds’ is either Buddha or Avalokitesvara. The Tibetan word translated 
by ‘ copy' is bzcil-ba. It agrees most closely with the German sliften, Stiff, Stiftung ; an exact 
equivalent in English I have not been able to discover. The Gsart-shags-kyi-dkyil-hkhor, ‘ Wheel of 
Dh&rapis ’ (secret spells), is a kind of book, of which there exists a great variety. 

NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 

This king is mentioned in the M&hMmya of Li-kyir as having come to the throne seven generations 
after Lha-chen-Rgyal-po. Introduction of the Bkahhgyur, which hod just then been completed 
hy Bu-ston. The Mongols received the Bkah-hgyur in 1810 a.d. But it was not translated into 
Mongolian before the seventeenth century. ’ See the Hor-chos-byuii of ffjigsmed-nam-mkhah. If 
we can trust the Kashmir chronicles, this king was killed by the Kalamanyas (people of Mkhar-maii 
or Parkuda). Dbus-Gtsaii, two important provinces of Central Tibet. Dbus is supposed to be identical 
with Ptolemy’s Dabasae. 

His son was Lha-chen-Rgyal-bu-rin-chen (<*. 1320-50 a.d.) (L MS. omits the 
epithet Lha-chen). 


NOTES 

This king is in all probability identical with Rifichana Bhotta of Jonaruja’s Bdjatarailginl of Kashmir, 
vv. 157-254. See my article, ‘ References to the Bboftas in the R&jataraiiginl,' Ind. Ant,, 1908, pp. 181-92. 
The Persian History of Kashmir by A'gam tells of Rainchan-Shfih's conversion to Muhammadanism, of the 
erection of the Bulbul-Lankar in Srinagar by him, and of his erection of a mosque (the Awwal-Masjid of 
Srinagar). The Persian History of Kashmir by MaQlav! Haidar Malik contains a translation of a lost 
inscription by Rificbana in his mosque. According to these he was only half Muhammadan. The Ladakhi 
Song of the Bodro-Masjid speaks of the great saint Bulbul, the king's friend. A song entitled Prince 
Rin-chen's Departure is found in my article ' Ten Ancient Historical Songs', Ind. .4ul., 1909, pp. 67-08. 

His son was Lha-chen-Ses-rab (c. 1350-80 a.d.). In his lifetime tills king, 
having built the hamlet of SeA-ge-sgaA on the top of the so-called Hafi-rtse-mo [rock] 
in Sa-bu, made it a dependency of the Spyah castle of Sa-bu in Mar-yul. 

NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 

Sa-bu is a village 6 miles south-east of Leh, off the main valley (Survey map: Sobu). The Hau-rtse-mo 
is a rock well known there. The castle is in ruins. 

NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 

This king is omitted in S and L MSS. I visited Sa-bu in 1906, and people told me that the rock 
was called Hlaft-rtse-mo (Glah-rtee-mo), and the castle iW-mkbar (Safi would be the Ladakhi pronunciation of 
Spyah). But the name of the village of 8e6*ge-sgah was no longer known. The site is cm the ridge of 
mountains west of Sa-bu, and I found the bilhiide covered with ruined houses. 
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His son was Lha-chen-Khri-gtsug-lde (c. 1380-1400 .a.d.). This king built [one 
row of] mchod-rtens [numbering] 108 at Slel (Sle, L MB. : Gles) and two [rows] of 10H 
at Sa-bu. 

NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 

108 ( brgya-rtsa , abbreviated from brgga-rtsa-brgyad, as we find it given in a document excavated 
at Kyelang) is a sacred number. 108 is also Ibe number of beads in the ordinary rosary of Lamaists, 
etc. The rows of mchod-rtens referred to here usually consist of mchod-rtens not higber than 2 or 8 feet, and 
resemble low walls, built at random anywhere across the desert. Slel, sometimes Sle, is the ordinary spelling 
of Leh, the capital of Ladakh. 

NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 

As to the spelling of the name of the capital of Ladakh, I believe that Sle, Glc, Gles is the more 
correct; a hies or lhas is an enclosure for cattle, and this is supposed to have been the beginning of 
the Tibetan, not Dard, town of Leh. The European spelling of Leh may be due to the German orthography 
of the Moravian missionaries. Leh is here mentioned for the first time. Apparently it was then made 
the capital. Previous to Leh, Seh (Sel) seems to have been the capital of the country. Down to 
the present time it has been considered necessary that the heir apparent should he born in Seh. The 
rows of mchod-rtens which were built at Leh have not yet been discovered. Of those at Sa-bu there 
is still a fragment left, of about 6 yards, as Dr. Shawe told me. It looks as if the remainder had been 
carried away by a flood. 

Towards the end of this reign the Tartar emperor TlraUr may have passed through part of the Western 
Tibetan kingdom on his way from Jammu to Samarkand. At that time the Christians and Buddhists wen- 
being persecuted in Central Asia by the Muhammadans. The Nestorian inscriptions at Bmii-rtse in Ladakh 
may be the work of fugitives during that period. 

His two sons were Lha-chen-Grags-hbum-lde (c. 1400-40 a.d.) and Grags-pa-hbuni. 
Grags-ljbuin-lde held Slel (L MB. : Gle), etc. He erected, for the sake of his reputation 
with posterity, the Red Monastery (L MS. : many monasteries) and a Rgyal-ba- 
Byams-pa (Buddha Maitreya), the lord, in size [such as he will be] in his 8th year. 
On his right and left were Hjam-dbyaAs (Mafiju-ghosha) and a Phyag-na-rdo-rje 
(Vajra-pAijii), each one story high. He caused to be painted as fresco pictures 
representations of the departed Buddhas, of the preserver of the universe, and of 
all his own private * deities. He also built a triple temple (one surmounting the 
other) on the pattern of [the one at] Mtho-glii'i. As a symbol of the word, he 
caused to be written a copy of the Gzuns-hbum-chen-mo, Dkon-mchqg-brtsegs'pa 
and the Lah-kar-g&egs-pa and some others. As a symbol of the spirit, some fatality 
having occurred at Sle (Leh), he built over [closed] the Tehu(Z MS. : Tihu)-gser-po 
(‘Yellow Crag’) completely, outside in the shape of a mchod-rten , inside containing 
108 temple shrines. This mchod-rten is called Tefcu-bkra-sis-hod-hphro. Again, there 
being in the lower part of the Sle Valley a crag resembling an elephant, the king 
caused a, brotherhood of four lamas to settle down below this rock. Then he said, 
‘If I die now, it matters not.' [At that time it happened that] the omniscient of the 
period of degeneration (the Kali age), the great Tsoft-kha-pa-Blo-bzaft-grags-pa, having in 
his possession a Tshe-dpag-med (Amitayuh Sutra), about as long as a finger joint, made 
from the blood of his nose, entrusted the same to two ascetics, and said, ‘ Give it either to 
the one called Grags-pa, or to the one called Lde.’ When the two arrived in Mar-yul. 
the one called Grags-pa was in Nub-ra. They went into his presence, but he did not 
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deign to bestow even a glance at them. So they went on to Slel. On the morrow the 
king gave command : ‘ At to-day’s Darbar, whosoever attends, be it ascetic, or Bhe-da 
(L MS.: Bhe-da-pha), or Mon, or Ti-si, he shall not be refused admittance.’ Now, 
when the two ascetics came ir t ■ his presence, the king rose and went to meet them. 
K7. The two ascetics made over th< oresent, and the king was delighted with it. Taking 
the precious law of Buddha for ois guide, he built the lamasery of Dpe-thub, though 
in reality he did not build it. but it came into existence by a miracle. Having built it, 
he caused many brotherhoods of lamas to settle [in the country]. 

NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 

The ‘ red college' built by this king is probably the one on the Rnam-rgyal-rtse-mo hill at Lek. 
In that temple there is a statue of Maitreya, the head oi which reaches through the ceiling of the first 
storey. But the statues of Mafiju-ghosha and Vajra-p&ni, which are said to have been on the right and 
left, are no longer there (although there are traces of the pedestal of at least one of them.—F.). The 
‘ preserver of the universe ’ is probably Maitreya. Mtho-glih, pronounced Tholding, on the Upper Sutlej. 
Map of Turkestan: Totlingmat, where mat (smart) = ‘ the lower ’, i.e. ‘lower part of the city '. The Sam-bha- 
la pahi-lam-ytg contains a reference to this temple : * It was built by Rin-cben-bzaft-po (c. 1000 A.D.). The 
Hor (Turks 9 ) burnt it down; but at some later date it was rebuilt, and now, in its lowest compartment, 
it contains the Dhfiranls.' Adolf von Schlagintweit (and Captain Rawling) visited it. (The temple in 
Ladakh, built on its model, has not yet been discovered.) But there is in the middle of the old town of 
Leh a temple, called ‘ the old Byams-pa (Maitreya) monastery ’, which is reported to have been built 
by King Hbum-lde. In its present condition, however, it does not look like a triple temple. The 
mchod-rten called Te{ju-bkra-sis-bod-bpbro, ‘ brilliant good fortune,’ still exists, though in a dilapidated 
condition, about 2 miles up the Leh Valley from the British Joint Commissioner's compound. The 
monastery below the crag resembling an elephant is also still extant at the suburb of Leh called Dgar-ba 
(Skara). It is now called Glaii-chen-dgon-pa, ‘ Elephant Monastery.’ Dpe-thub, lamasery and village, on the 
River Indus, 5 miles south-west of Leh. The lamas belong to the Dge-ldan-pa order of lamas. The lamasery 
has an incarnated Sku-fog. It is vulgarly called Spi-thug (Survey map; Pittdk). Other lamaseries of the 
Dge-ldan-pa order in Ladakh are Khrig-rtse (Survey map: Tokzay), Sail-bar (a Leh suburb), Li-kyir, Ri-rdzoii, 
and many small ones. N.B.—Although the order primarily refers to the lamas, yet every family or house 
(f/roti-pa) in tbe country is affiliated from time immemorial to one or other of the lamaseries, and bence is 
attached to the respective order of lamasas a kind of lay dependency, and worships thesame tutelary deity (Yi-dam). 

GzuAs-kbum-chcn-mo means * the groat 100,000 Dh&rapls ’. Dkon-mchog-brtsegs-pa is the Ralna-k&ta 
SiUra and Lan-kar-giegs-pa is the LaAkdvat&ra. Blo-bzaii-grags-pa is the spiritual name of the great 
reformer Tsoft-kha-pa. The expression dpcs-nas probably means that King Hbum-lde adopted tbe reformed 
doctrines of Tsoii-kha-pa. 

Rgya-ma-phyag-rjes-su means * for the sake of bis reputation with posterity ’. German NaehruJm ! 
bku-gsun-thngs, ‘ body, word, and spirit,’ or in the common parlance lus-nag-yid, and mystically expressed 
by the formula 6m A huyi, have each their own special rten, or symbols; skuhi-rten, ‘ the image ’; gsuh-gi- 
rten, * the scriptures ’; thugs-kyi-rten, ' the mchod-rten.' They represent a kind of triad, corresponding to the 
‘ three holies ’, dkon-mchog-gsum, i.e. the Buddha, the Law, and the Order of Monks (cf. Sir M. Monier Williams, 
Buddhism, ed. 2, p. 175). But, just as dkon-mchog-gsum is not without some underlying idea of a Supreme 
Being, ruling over all, there may he some other more obscure and deeper meaning embodied in these symbols. 
Tshe-dpag-med, ‘ time without measure,’ ‘ eternity,' an epithet of Gautama Buddha. (It is AmitAyus, or 
Amit&bha, F., and the book indicated is the Amit&yur-nAma-dhdrattl.) Bhe-da, professional musicians of low 
caste, Muhammadans, of Balti extraction. They, as well as tbe other low-ceste inhabitants of I *dah h , now 
may possess fields and houses. Mon, joiners and carpenters by profession, also of low c a s t e , though not 
quite so low as the Bhe-da. They probably are remn a n ts of the tribes of aborigines which at one time 
occupied the hill districts of the Himalayas. Though Buddhists, the tsmindars keep apart from them, and 
Any samindar who would marry a Mon maiden would by doing so lose hiA casta. Ti-shi, another low caste, 
shoemakers by profession. They also an Buddhists. 
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NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 

The biography of the famous reformer Tsou-kha-pa is found in G. Huth's ffjigs-med nam-mkhah 
(/ol. ii, pp. 176 eqq.). I do not believe that any of Tsoii-kku-pa's writings have as yet been translated. 
Inscriptions of the times of the reformation are found in the desert between Too (Spu) and Spyi-ti, ami a single 
specimen at Eha-la-rtse (see my article, * Historischa Dokumente von Khalatse,' ZDMG., vol. hi). Roelt-carvings 
representing the reformer ore found on the rook below the Dpe-tbob (Spithug) monastery. For King Hbum-lde's 
rock-edict at Mul-bhe see my article in the Ind. Ant., vol. xxxv, p. 72. For the invasion of Zainu'l-'&bidin of 
Kashmir, which probably took place during the reign of this king, see my article, ‘ References to the Bhottas 
in the Rijataraugipl/ Ind. Ant., 1908, pp- 181-92. Schlagintweit’s spelling Glafci-rgyal-po is probably 
a mistake, Glebi-rgyal-po, ‘ King of Leh,' being intended. At the Byams-pa-dmar-po monastery we find a 
picture representing this king together with his wife and his son Blo-gros. From the inscription we infer that 
in old age he became a lama and made over the kingdom to his son. 

His son was Blo-gros-mehog-ldan (c. 1440-70 a.d.). In the time of this king were 
brought from Gu-ge 18 coats of mail, the most excellent of their number being 
the Dmu-khrab-zil-pa (the ‘ resplendent devil-coat-of-mail ’), the Ma-mohi-rnun-sgriks 
(‘devil-darkness’), the Khrab-cbun-dkah-ru (the ‘little coat-of-mail Heavy-weight’ ?), 
and the Lha-khrab-dkar-po (the ‘white Deva-coat-of-mail’); 18 swords, amongst 

them being the Nam-mkhah-khrag-ldag (the ‘ licking-blood off the sky ’), the Hbron- 
rtse-rihs (the ‘ wild yak, long point ’), and the Glog-dmar-me-gsod (the ‘ killer of 
the red lightning-flame’); 15 knives, whereof the best were the Ddud-gri-nug-po 
(the ‘ black devil-knife ’) and the Dam-gri-gzun-brgyad (the * knife of eight marks 
seals?); 15 turquoises, the best of these were the Lha-gyu-hod-ldan (the ‘luminous 
deva-turquoise ’) and the Lha-gyu-dkar-po (the ‘ white deva-turquoise ’); 20 saddles, 
amongst them the Sga-ma-ji-khri-steis (the ‘ raised glory-throne (?) saddle ’) and the 
Bkra-sis-hod-ldan (the ‘good fortune, light-emitting’). [Also] ponies, viz. 50 grey 
ones, 50 isabel, 20 black, 30 piebald ; also 20 young yak-cows, and 20 light-brown 
yak-bulls, besides sheep, etc., in short, tribute, revenue, and presents in vast quantities. 
Having conquered MAah-ris-skor-gsum, [the state] grew much in extent and flourished. 

NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 

Names given to weapons, etc., an very common in Tibetan literature. They present a serious obstacle in 
reading, e.g. tbe Gesar epic. Schlsgintweit also, in this passage, failed to recognise the fact that it chiefly 
consists of proper names. Coats of mail in Ladakh usually were either chain armour or made of scales of 
metal. At Phyi-dbofi (Survey map: Phayang) lamasery a collection of such armour is still shown to visitors. 

NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 

Probably during the mign of this king the expedition of the Kashmir king Adam-KhAn to Tibet took 
r u~ (gee my article, ‘References to the Bhottos in the R&jatarofigioV Ind. Ant., 1908, pp- 181-92; 
Hrtvara, i, 71 and 82.) This king is also mentioned in the Ta'rikh-i-Rathldl (Trans., pp. 418-10, 460) as 
still living in 1682 a.d. ; probably his descendants are called by his name. There his name is spelt Lata- 
jugh-dan. As mentioned above, a portrait of tide king is found in the Byams-pa-dmar-po monastery at Leh. 
In tbe inscription below the picture he ie named Blo-gros. Before becoming king he wm a lama. As regards 
the *—*""*»■ expedition, it is possible that Blo-gros took the side of the Kashmiris and assisted them in their 
t of Gu-ge. The booty indicate*} shove may have been taken on that occasion. Tbe Khri-dpon of 
p a -rig seems likewise to have Joined the Kashmir army (see inscription No. 192). 
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VII. The Early Kings of the Second West Tibetan Dynasty 

(.4 MS.) Lha-chen-Grags-pa-hbum (c. 1400-40 a.d.) had ruled over Rab-brtan- 
lha-rtse, Gte-ya (L MS. : Te-ba), etc. He built the royal city of Gtin-sgan. 

NOTES BY DB. K. MARX 

Rab-brtan-lha-rtse is the proper name of the palace of Basgo (Survey map: Baago), now in ruin*. 
Gte-ya is situated near Sfmr-la (Snun-la; Survey map: 8nurla), but off the main valley to the north 
(Survey map: Teah). Gtifi-Bgan is situated close to Gte-ya (Survey map: Temeegam). It is, according to 
our ideas, a village. It is one of the prettiest villages in Ladakh. 

NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 

A seal attributed to this king is still in the possession of the ex-kingB of Ladakh. The impression of the seal 
which I was able to see was too indistinct to allow of any deciphering. It contains Sanskrit formulas in 
Lafitsha characters, but not a royal name. The king is mentioned in a votive inscription from Bde-skyid, Nub-ra. 

His son was Lha-chen-Bha-ra (c. 1440-70 a.d.). 

NOTES 

Nothing known beyond the name. 

His son was Lha-chen-Bha-gan (c. 1470-1500 a.d.). This king being very fond 
of fighting, he and the people of Sel (L MS;: Ses), having formed an alliance, deposed 
and subjected the sons of the King of Sle (Leh, Gle), Grags-hbum-lde, [viz.] Blo-gros- 
mchog-ldan, Druh-pa-’A-li, and Slab-bstan-dar-rgyas (L MS. : Slab-batan). 

NOTES 

6el, vulg. 6e (Survey map: Shay), village 10 miles S.S.E. of Leh, on the right bank of the Indus. 
It has a palace of the Ladakh r&j& (cf. B MS.). To this note by Dr. K. Marx let me add that the spelling 
Ses-pa would suggest the translation ‘ the wise men ’, as Schlagintweit actually took it.. But, as Dr. K. Marx 
reoeived his information from lama Bkra-iis-btsan-bphel, who was an authority on the history of Ladakh, 
I believe that his version, founded on the spelling of A MS., ought to be accepted, del is apparently the 
Saya-de£a of Jonarija’s R&jatarafiginl, v. 1107; cf. Ta'ritch-i-Rashldi, p. 460 n. It is probably the ancient 
capital of the country, and it is the town where the heir apparent must be bom. This village oontains 
a Sunni mosque, asserted to be more ancient than any of the mosques at Leh. It was probably erected by 
the Kashmir kings of the time. 

During this reign, according to Srlvara’s R&jatarahgi&i (iii, 82, 896, 440-4), the invasion of the 
Kashmir king Hasan-Kh&n probably took place. It ended in the defeat of the Kashmiris. (See my article, 
4 References to the Bhoftas in the Rfijatar&ftgiul,’ Ind. Ant., 1908, pp- 181-92.) It appears strange that the 
second of Grags-pa-bbum-lde’s sons had the half Muhammadan name Dnni-pa-’A-li. Perhaps King Hbum-lde 
was compelled by Zainu’l-'ftbidln to marry a Muhammadan lady. 

Bha-gan (Skt. Bhagavftn) is the founder of the seoond West Tibetan or Rnam-rgyal dynasty. He called 
his two sons Rnam-rgyal (L MS.: Gnam-rgyal), or ‘ perfect victors and the word Rnam-rgyal, combined 
with other names, is found in the names of all his descendants. Being the founder of the Rnam-rgyal 
dynasty, he possibly accepted the name Lha-ehen-Kua-dgab-rnam-rgyal, which is found in the Daru 
inscription. The latter contains also the name of his minister Phyag-rdor, and the name of the same 
minister occurs also in inscriptions (Nog. 162, 179, 180, 206) of his son Bkra-lis-rnam-rgyal. This minister 
seems to have done service under two kings. 

A certain Baghan is mentioned, as a Chui (Jo) of the provinces of Tibet, in the Ta'rikh-i-Rathldi 
(Trans., p. 468). Bha-gan was possibly still alive in 1682 a.d. 

His sons were Lha-chen-Lha-dbait-riMun-rgyal and Bkra-ris-roam-rgyal (c. 1500- 
32 A.D.), these two. Lha-dbaU-rnam-rgyal had great bodily strength and dexterity. 
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But Bkra-ais-rnam-rgyal, the younger, being very crafty, caused the elder brother’s eyes 
to be plucked out. Still, for the continuance of his race, he stationed him, together 
'with his wife, at Lihs-sfted. To him were bom three sons : Lha-chen-Tshe-dbaii-rnam- 
rgyal, Rnam-rgyal-mgon-po, and Hjam-dbyahs-rnam-rgyal. These three sons grew 
very tall in stature. 

They grew taller within a month 

Than others grow in a year; 

They grew taller within a day 

Than others grow within a month. 

In his time the king Bkra-sis-rnam-rgyal reigned. Tins king conquered [all the 
country] from Pu-rig upwards, and from Gro-sod downwards hither. He brought 
[ home] herds of ponies in inconceivable numbers. He built the castle Slel-niam-rgyal- 
rtse-mo, and founded the hamlet of Chu-bhi (L MS. : Chu-bi). He fought against 
an invading force of Turks (Hor), and killed many Turks. On the Rnam-rgyal-rtse-mo 
hill he erected the ‘ House of the Lords ’ (Mgon-khah) and laid the corpses of the Turks 
under the feet of [the images of] the [four] Lords. (B MS.) Again, by building the 
‘ House of the Lords ’, he obtained power over the demon that turns back hostile armies. 

(A MS.) He invited from Hbri-khuh (L MS. : Hbri-guh) the ‘ Real Buddha’, whose 
name was Chos-rje-ldan-ma, and then built the lamasery called Sgah-shon-bkra-sis-chos- 
rdsoft. He made the rule regarding the number of children that were to l>e sent 
by every village to become lamas, and introduced the doctrine ot the Bsynib-rgyttd. p. 88. 
On the spot where the lamasery is seen [for the first time] he suspended a long prayer- 
flag. Whosoever, whether thief or liar, in short, anyone guilty of offence against the 
king’s palace or life, if he escaped to this spot, should be rid of his crime. Again, 
he presented to the Hbri-khuii (L MS.: Hbri-guft), Sa-skya, Dge-ldan, Lha-sa, and 
Bsam-yas [lamaseries] cushions, gold-water, long prayer-flags, [tea for] tea-generals, 
all an hundredfold, etc. He also caused a Bkah-hgyur and Bstan-hgyur to be copied, 
besides many other books, and erected many vichod-rtens. 

NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 

Lifts-sued, Lin-ted (Survey map: Linshoi) in Zafo-dkar, four marches south of Khalatse. Pu-rig, 
district crossed by the Kashmir road from the Zoji-la to the Photo-la. Capitals: Kargil and Kartse. 

The inhabitants are partly Buddhist, partly Shiah Muhammadans. They are a race distinct from either 
Baltis or Ladakhis. They wear an upper garment of a dark-brown colour, by which they may be distinguished 
from Ladakhis, and a small round skull-cap. The long locks of hair on the temples, in fashion with Baltis, 
are not seen with Pu-rig men. They all but monopolize the carrying trade between Ladakh and Kashmir, 
ponies—though not a very good breed-being their chief wealth. Gro-fod, name of a district about the 
twenty-fifth stage from Leh to Lha-sa between Maryum-la and [the river] Cha-chu-sangpo. The 
palace built by Bkra-fo-rnam-rgyal occupies the very summit of the precipitous rock (Rnam-rgyal-rtse-mo) 
at the foot of which the city of Leh is built. The ‘Leh palace’ (built by Seft-ge-mam-rgyal, see later) 
is at a lower level. At present only some religious buildings remain; the fort itself being in ruins. Chu-bhi: 
about a dosen houses at the foot of the western declivity of the Rnam-rgyal-rtee-mo [hill]. Mgon-khaA: the 
tempi* and images still remain (information from Bkra-fis-bstan-bphel). ifbri-kbaft, a Tibetan lamasery. 

It gives its name to a special order of lamas of the ‘red ’ persuasion. Sgai'i-sfion-bkra-iis-chos-rdsoA is the 
proper name of the lamasery at Phyi-dbcA, 6 miles west of Leh, vulgarly called Sgau-siion-dgon-pa. As has 
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already been mentioned, it contains a collection of ancient armour. Sa-skya, Tibetan lamaaery of ‘ red' 
lamas. It gives its name to the Sa-skya-pa order. This order is represented in Ladakh by the Mab-spro 
lamasery (south of the Indus, near Ha-mi). Dge-ldan (Dgah-ldan), Lha-Ba, and Bsam-yaa are lamaseries 
belonging to ilia * yellow ’ persuasion. 

Regarding btsnn-gral, ‘ tax order of children to be made lamas.’ Under the old regime every family 
of more than one or two male children had to give up one—not the eldest, however—to be made lama. 
At present, of course, this tax is no longer compulsory, and hence the great falling off in the number of lamas. 
The lama child, Btsun-chuu, stays at home until his 8th year, wearing the red garment and the red 
or yellow cap from the first. Then he goes to a lamasery, or is apprenticed to a lama, in order to receive his 
primary education, until he reaches his 14th or 15th year, being all this time called Btsun-chuu. 
Then he goes to Lhasa, where his studies receive the finishing touch. After a sojourn there of one or two 
years, or longer—now under the name of Dge-tshul (updsaka )—on passing an examination, conducted by the 
head lama of the respective lamaseries, he is baptized, and thereby made a Dge-slou (Bhikshu). Then he 
usually returns to his own country, in order to perform there the functions of a village priest, or to enter one 
of the lamaseries, where special duties await him. N.B.—There is a prevalent error regarding the drees of 
lamas, which is propagated even by Sir Monier Williams ( Buddhism , ed- 2, pp- 268 and 278), viz. that the 
dress of lamas of the ‘ red ’ persuasion is red, that of the ' yellow ‘ persuasion yellow. This is not so. The dress 
of both the ‘ red ' and * yellow ’ lamas is red (with the exception of one special order of lamas belonging to the 
Dge-ldan-pa, who, to my knowledge, exist only in Zaus-dkar, whose dress also is yellow) ; but lamas of the 
‘ red ’ persuasion also wear red caps and red scarfs round their waist, whilst in the case of the * yellow * lamas 
these, and these only, are yellow. The Bsgrub-rgyud is a ‘ treatise on Esoteric Doctrine ’. Gold-water, i.e. 
gold, finely divided by long trituration, suspended in water, extensively used for gold-washing the images. 
Regarding the sentence which occurs only in B MS., I am not quite confident as to the correctness of 
my translation; but if mthah, drnag means ‘ the hostile armyand not the army of the country 
‘ operating at the frontierI think the sentence could not be rendered differently. 

NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 

Liiis-sued. I visited the place and found the palace of the kings of Leh in rains. I could not trace any 
more traditions regarding the blind king Lha-dbai'i, who had once resided there. Pu-rig, often spelt Bu-rig. 
Bu-rig is probably the original form. Pu-rig is the outcome of an attempt of many people at pronouncing the 
name Bu-rig after the fashion of Lha-sa. Thus, the personal name Bu-khrid was also converted to Pu-khrid. 
Many Ladakhis who have been to Lha-sa do their best to introduce the eastern pronunciation of Tibetan into 
Ladakh. Bu-rig means ‘clever boys', probably because the Dards, the andieni inhabitants of the oountry, 
were superior to the Ladakhis in general culture. The Dard language is still spokan between Kargil and the 
Zoji Pass. The district consisted of two principalities, one with the capital of Cig-tan, the other with 
Dkar-rtse as its capital. 

An inscription mentioning Lba-dbafi-rnam-rgyal was found at Gtiii-mo-agah ; see my Collection of 
Historical Inscriptions, No. 88. An inscription and a portrait of Bkra-iis-rnam-rgyal exist in the Mgon-kbafi 
temple at Leh. I visited this temple, and found the figures of the four lords artistically carved in wood. 
The principal figure represented Rnam-thos-sras (Vailravaoa). Another inscription of Bkra-tis is found in 
the Gsum-rtsag temple at Alci, which he renovated. Ladakhi Songs, No. v, refers to this renovation. The 
pedestal of his flagstaff is still in existence at Phyi-dbafi. I am inclined to believe that he ereoted the 
flagstaff because be wished to appease his own conscience. He himself had committed a crime n lasts 
majestatis. By embracing the flagstaff himself he hoped to get j?id of the orime. He was apparently a great 
politician. When the Turkomans invaded his country, ha instigated them to fight all his disobedient chiefs 
one after another (cf. the Ta'rikh-i-Rathidi, p. 422); but possibly he waa killed by the Turkomans in 
1582 a:d. Thera is in tha Ta’rikk-i-Bashidi (p. 422) a Balti or Nub^ra chief of those times called Bah ram. 
He ie probably the Bhag-ram-Mir of the Nub-ra inscription (No. 41 of my eollectioo). The Turkomans oatl Bkra- 
tis-rnaxn-rgyal Tashi-knn, which corresponds to Bkra-iis-mgon. It is remarkable that the Ta'rtkh-i-BaskUtt 
(pp. 428, 460), after having told of Tashi-kun’s death, goat an to speak of him aa if he had never died. 
1 believe that the Turkomans, when onoe they had grasped tha name of a Tibetan chief, did not let it go again, 
but called his successor by the same name. This would also explain why they speak of Bio-groe-mcbeg-ldan 
as still living in 1682 a.d. It was his su c ces s or, whom they called by the same name. 
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Then the incarnate king Tshe-dbaA-rnam-rgyal (c. 1532-60 a.d.) was invited to 
assume the royal functions. Going to war, while yet quite a young man he conquered 
[all the country] from Nam-riAs in the east (L MS. : in the north) downwards hither, 
(viz.) Blo-bo, Pu-hraAs, Gu-ge, etc.; to the south, Hdzum-lan and Nun-ti, both ; 
in the west as far as Si-dkar and Kha-dkar (L MS. : Khab-gar). He also said that 
he would make war against the Turkomans (Hor) north [of Ladakh]; but the people 
of Nub-ra petitioned him, and he desisted. He brought the chiefs of all these [districts], 
(S MS.), having spoken to them in a friendly manner, (A MS.) [with him] as hostages, 
and placed his own representatives in [their] castles. All Mar-yul grew much in extent 
and flourished. Gu-ge had to pay as tribute and dues annually 300 zo of gold, 
(S MS.) silver, 100 three years’ sheep, and one horse. (A MS.) Ru-thogs had to pay 
260 zo of gold in addition to 100 three-year-old sheep, one riding horse, ten tanned 
skin bags, and [the proceeds from the royal domains] of Skhar-bo-ldoA and ZiA-dar- 
chen-dar-chuA; [indeed], from all sides they brought in tribute and dues in inconceivable 
quantities. The king came to consider : ‘ My ancestors have, on the pattern of Lha-sa 
and Mtho-gliA of Gu-ge, placed the bones of the Buddha-Elephant on the Rtse-mo ; 
but, as the people do not go there on pilgrimage, or in order to worship, or to offer up 
sacrifices, or perform circumambulations, I will, instead, (S MS.) for the benefit of the 
creatures, (A MS.) build a monastery and establish the doctrine of Buddha on a basis 
similar to what it had under my ancestor Ral-pa-can.’ But, as his work on earth was 
finished, he went to heaven. 


NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 

Nam-riua, on the road from Lha-sa to Ladakh, twenty-one marches from this side of Lha-sa. Hdzum - 
lai'i, not known. May be identical with Jumla in Nepal. Hi-dkar (Shigar), a large village (and principality) 
in Baltistan. Kha-dkar (Khaekar, d preceding k in Ladakh being frequently pronounoed like s). There oertainly 
is a Kashkar (Chitral) further west, but it is very improbable that the Ladakh Empire should ever have 
extended so far. Trade with Chinese Turkestan is almost essential to the welfare of Nub-ra. It is in Nub-ra 
that all the caravans going to or coming from Yarkand obtain their supplies for man and beast. Consequently 
most grown-up people in Nub-ra know the Turki language fairly well. Hkhar-fco-ldoft and £ifi-dar-chen-dar- 
chuft are said to be the names of two estates near Ru-thogs ? (Let me note that on Montgomerie's map of 
the Western Himalayas there is marked a place Darchon a little north-east of the Manasarowar Lake.—F.) 
The Rtse-mo is the Rnam-rgyal-rtse-mo hill at Leh. 

Tshe-dbaA-raam-rgyal is supposed to have been an incarnation of Phyag-na-rdo-rje (Vajrap4i?i). 
Gautama Buddha, in one of his births, figures as an elephant. His bones are supposed to be the relics 
referred to in this pass ag e. They were destroyed by the Baltis during the time of HJam-dbyafis-rnam-rgyal. 
(Communication by Bkra-tis-bstan-hphel.) Ral-pa-can is the name of one of tike ancient kings of Tibet 
(see ante). 

GU-pa, ' hostages * (according to J&sohke, Diet.; the MSS., however, are unanimous in writing ste-pa ; 
pronunciation also *t 4 -pa). One so of gold is stated to weigh 1 tola, equivalent to almost 8 grammes. 
Its value in silver is mid to be equivalent to from IS to 18 rupees. This would correspond to the British 
guinea. One to of gold is the price charged, e.g., for large printed volumes like the Mdo-mati, which may be 
had at Leh lamasery, printed to order for this price. Semscan-gyi-lat, ’his work on earth.’ It would ha 
far- f e t che d to explain this by 'the work (karma) of a prior existence in their efforts being exhausted’, as 
suggested by Sohlagintweit £* the merits of living creatures (i-e- his people) were exhausted ’ t —F. W. T.J. 

v 
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NOTES BY THE TBANSLATOB 

It is not at all improbable that Tsbe-dbaii-rnam-rgyaTs empire extended to Kashgar (Chitral). As 
we know from the Balti chronicles (see Ahmad Shah's account), the Balti kings actually held Chitfal. 
Dr. A. Neve, of Srinagar, tells me that he was shown at Chitral a chenar-tree which, according to local 
tradition, had been planted by a Balti king. When the Ladakhi king beat the Baltis, he gained power, of 
connie, over all their possessions. Tshe-dbafi-mam-rgyal built the Byams-pa monastery at Bab-ago, where 
there is a portrait of him, together with those of his two brothers. His conquest of Kultt (Labul) is 
confirmed by the chronicles of Ko-loii (Lahul). For a song of old Bum-bha, his minister, see 2nd. Ant., 1909, 
pp- 57-08, ‘ Ten Ancient Historical Songs,’ No. vi. Rock-inscriptions referring to constructions of roads by 
this king are found under Nos. 44 and 77 of my collection. 

Upon this all the vassal princes in one place after another lifted up their heads. 
Hjam-dbyaAs-rnani-rgyal reigned (c. 1560-90 a.d.). In the time of this king two chiefs 
in Pu-rig did not agree. He came with the Ladakh army to the assistance of one of 
them, Tshe-rin-malig. But the time had now come when the period of darkness should 
supervene, the period when royal supremacy should well-nigh be destroyed. The army 
of ’A-li-Mir, Duke of NaA-goA (C MS.: of Skar-rdo), broke forth. They met, and by 
dint of stratagem, [ever] putting off [fighting] from one day to the next, [he succeeded 
in holding them on] until all the passes and valleys were blocked with snow, and the 
king with his army, wherever they went, were compelled to surrender. All Ladakh 
was [soon] overrun by Sbal-tis, who burnt all the religious books with fire, threw some 
into the water, destroyed all the monasteries, whereupon they again returned to their own 
country. After this it pleased ’A-li-Mir-Ser-Han (Khan) to give his daughter, Rgyal- 
Kha-thun (L MS. : Rgyal-Ka-thun) by name, who was an incarnation of the white 
Sgrol-ma (Tara), to Hjam-dbyaAs-rnam-rgyal to be his wife. 

(B MS.) After he had sojourned there for no long while, 

[It happened that] ’A-li-Mir had a dream. 

[He dreamt] he saw, emerging from the river below his castle, a lion, which sprang 
and disappeared in [the body of] Rgyal-Kha-thun. It was at the identical time that 
Rgyal-Kha-thun conceived. Now, after ’A-li-Mir had prepared a feast for all the 
soldiers, and Rgyal-Kha-thun had put on all her jewels, he invited Hjam-dbyaAs-rnam- 
rgyal to mount the throne, and then said : 

Yesterday in a dream 

I saw a lion [emerging] from the river in front [of the castle]; 

And, jumping at Rgyal-Kha-thun, he disappeared into her body. 

At the same time also 

That girl conceived. 

Now it is certain that she will give birth to a male child, 

Whose name ye shall call SeA-ge-rnam-rgyal! 

Having said this, he gave [the king] leave with the army of Lad a kh to return home 
and to resume his royal functions. (A MS.) To him were born two sons; SeA-ge-rnam- 
rgyal and Nor-bu-rnam-rgyal, these two. At that time Hjam-dbyaAs-rnam-rgyal 
bethought himself: ‘ In the first instance I went with my army to the assistance of 
Tshe-riA-malig of Pu-rig ; the consequence was that all Ladakh was laid waste. Now 
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I will employ any means that may serve towards the propagation of the religion of 
Buddha and make it spread. But, as the religion of Buddha is entirely dependent 
upon the people for its propagation, I must, on my part, relieve them from all taxation, 
and protect them like my own children ! ’ Having thus resolved, he equalized rich and 
poor three times. This king united under his sway [all the country] from Pu-rig 
upwards, and from Bran-rtse downwards. Tshe-riA-rgyal-mo, the daughter of Hjig- 
rten-dbafi-phyug, whom he had married before he took Rgyal-Kha-thun, also bore him 
two sons, Nag-dbah-rnam-rgyal and Bstan-hdzin-rnam-rgyal. These two sons were 
sent to Dbus-GtsaA (Central Tibet) in order to [lay down] before the precious Jo-bo 
(Buddha) gold-water and cushions. At Hbras-spuAs and Ra-luh gold, silver, pearls, 
coral-be:,da, amber, trident-banners, [tea for] tea-generals, all in numbers of one hundred. 
At De-rnams long prayer-flags, and also messengers to invite the Hbrug-pa 
incarnation [to Ladakh]. For the sake of his reputation during his lifetime (?) he 
caused a copy of the [B]rgya-[r]tog-gser-g$iim, the Dkar{Bkah)-rgyud-gser-hphren , and 
other [books] to be written in gold, silver, and oopper. For the sake of posthumous fame 
he would have very much liked to rebuild and present anew whatever had been destroyed 
by the Sbal-tis, but, his life being short, he went to heaven [without having been able to 
accomplish his purpose]. 

NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 

Nah-go&, ‘ central and upper [districts],’ vis. of Battistas. Bran-rtse (Survey map: Tankse), well-known 
village east of Leh, on the road to the Pah-koh Lake and Byau-<hen-rao. Tiu> limits given here include 
less territory than there had been under the kings of Ladakh at any other time. Hbraa-spuna, a Dge-ldan-pa 
lamasery in Central Tibet. Ra-lufi, also written Smra-luu, and once gbrug-ra-luu, an important lamasery of 
the Hbrug-pa order, neer Lha-sa. De-rnams, a lamasery (Dge-ldan-pa), two or three days’ journey west 
of Lha-sa. 

Jo-bo: I am informed there are really three images called by this name; two of them, the best known of 
all, are the Jo-bo-Rin-po-che and Jo-bo-Mi-skyod-rdo-rje (Akshobhya-vajra), both in the Jo-khau at Lha-sa, one 
on a lower, the other on an upper platform. The third, Jo-bo-SAkya-muni, is the one at Ra-mo-che. The 
Jo-bo-Mi-skyod-rdo-rje was brought by the queen Khri-btsun from Nepal (eee above, p. 83, n. l); the Jo-bo- 
S&kya-muni, on the other hand, by the queen Kofi-jo from China (see above). Where the Jo-bo-Rin-po-che came 
from I do not know. 1 Cab-dor, not Cob-dar, a long tuft of silk threads, suspended from a trident (kha-tam-kha 
or rUe-fsum) and supported on a pole. It may be carried about or placed on the roof of lamaseries and 
palaoes. The Hbrug-pa incarnation is probably an incarnation of Dpal- Ye-ies-mgon-po, the tutelary’ deity of 
the Hbrug-pea. Brgpa-rtog-gur-gawn is a religious trilogy, consisting of the Brgya-ston, the Rtog-gzuna, and the 
Om-hod. Frequently the last-named title is applied to the whole. (A copy of the Gser-hod-dam-pa, written 
throughout in the ancient Tibetan orthography, was recently discovered at Kyelang. It was bought by the 
Arciueological Department.—F.) Kar[Bkah]-rgyud-gter-bphreh: Bkra-ris-bstan-hphel, late head lama of the 
Stag-ana lamasery in Ladakh, and probably the most learned lama in the country, informed me that this 
is a kind of clerical genealogy, or a list containing the names of the chief lamas of his own order, the 
Bkafe-rgyud-pa, from its very commencement. The Bkafc-rgyud-pa, who are supposed to derive their name 
from this genealogy, are a subdivision of the Hbrug-pa order. (Let me add that in No. 128 of my collection 
of inscriptions the names of the ‘church-fathers’ of the Bkafe-rgyud-pa order are given as follows: (l) Rdo-rje- 
fecbah, (2) TS-li (Te-lo-pa), (8) Na-ro, (4) Mar-pa, (5) Mi-la, (6) Rgam-po, (7) Thar-sab-pa, (8) Gnaa-phug-pa, 
(9) Dpal-ldan-hbrog-pa. The images of several, if not all, of them may be seen at the Lamayuru 
monastery.—F.) Although polygamy is not common with Ladakhib—polyandry being more in vogue— 
yet no one objects if a man, in oaas his flat wife has no children, talas a second wife. The fiat wife is then 

1 [Aaoerdlag to Sant Chanda Du, Journey to Lhooa (y. SOI), It *u brought by Brob-btna-sgam-po’s wile KoH-jo from 
China; of. also Lanloa'e Lhem, vol. it, p. 910.—F. W. T.] 
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called chan-chcn (Icam-chen ?—F.), the second wife chan-chung (Icam-chun ?—F.); chan-ma is said to be 
‘ a woman who prepares food ’; the spelling of the word is uncertain. 

Zag-ci-hgro, ‘what day do you think [we shall fightj?’; Agra,'it is likely’ (Jiachke, Diet.). Yal, 

‘ succumbed, lost, waned.' Rgya-mar, the same as Rgya-mar-phyag-rjea-sii. 

NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 

The two chiefs of Pu-rig who did not agree were the Khri-Sultan of Dkar-rtse and the Pu-rig Sultan of 
Cig-tan. Both hod recently embraced Muhammadanism. For a song on Hjam-dbyaus-mom-rgyal's alliance 
with Tshe-rii'i-malig of Cig-tan see my article 1 Ten Ancient Historical Songs', No. viii, Ind. Ant., 1909, pp- S7~6H. 
In this song the Ladakhi king is called Mdzes-ldan-rnam-rgyal (C&rumant). Rnam-rgyal-mgon-po seems to 
have reigned for a short time before Hjam-dbyaiis-rnam-rgyal ascended to the throne (see the Mdo-mkhar 
inscription, No. 108 of my collection). For an inscription referring to Hjam-dbyahs-mam-rgyal's marriage to 
a Sbal-ti princess see my article ‘Rock Inscriptions at Mulbe', Ind. Ant., tfol. xxxv, pp. 79-80. For All-Mlr- 
Sher-Khftn’s position in Sbal-ti history see my remarks on song No. v of my collection, ‘ Ten Ancient Historical 
Songs, 'Ind. Ani., 1909. The word nitsho, 4 lake,’ which is found in the' Song of Ali-Mir', refers to the Indus. The 
broadest part of the Indus at Skar-rdo is called Rgya-mtsho ,' ocean' (see Vigne’s Travel*, vol. ii, p. 268, Qemtsuh). 

If jam-dbyaus-rnam-rgyal and his wife (Kha-tun) are mentioned in a votive inscription at titii’i-sgau (No. 208). 

His son was the king of faith, Seh-ge-mam-rgyal (c. 1590-1635 a.d.). From his 
childhood he was very strong, and in wrestling, running, jumping, shooting with [bow 
and] arrow, as well as matchlock, and riding—in every kind of sport—he was to be 
compared with Don-grub (Siddhartha), the son of Zas-gtsan (Suddhodana), of olden time. 
The king, yet a youth, made war against the back-steppes of Gu-ge. Even so far as 
from the northern slope of Ti-se (Kail&sa) he carried away ponies, yaks, goats, and 
sheep, and filled the land with them. Some time later he made war against the central 
provinces of Gu-ge also. Sa-waft (a kind of game ?) and Za-ye (L MS. : Za-yas ?) 
he allowed to be killed, and he made all La-dvags to be full of yaks and sheep. He 
married the princess (owner) of Ru-sod, Bskal-bzafi-sgrol-ma, and made her queen. 
He invited the King of Siddhas (grub-thob), called Stag-tshab-ras-chen, [to Ladakh]. 
This Buddha, who had obtained the rainbow-body, had visited India (L MS.: India and 
China), ’O-rgyan (Udyana), Kha-che (Kashmir), etc., and had seen all the eighty Siddhas 
face to face. In fulfilment of his father’s intention he erected at Bab-sgo an [image of] 
Byams-pa (Maitreya), made of copper and gilt, in size [as he will be] in his 8th year, 
and adorned with all kinds of precious stones; (C MS.) he offered up turquoise and coral 
jewellery and other things. (A MS.) He introduced the great deifies of all India, Cast 
and west. He appointed for the duration of the [present] Kalpa five bunas to be in 
perpetual attendance, and to offer up sacrifices and keep the sacred lamps burning both 
day and night. He set up sashes made of the qiost wonderful Chinese silks, [and also] 
umbrellas, long prayer-flags, etc. Again, in fulfilment of his mother’s intention,* he sent, 
to be laid down at the feet of the incarnation of Hphags-pa-rab-bbyor (Subhflti), the 
40. Pan-chen, Chos-kyi-rgyal-mtahan [a.d. 1569-1662], golden earrings, silver earrings, amber 
[pieces of] the size of apples 108, smaller ones 108, coral beads of the size of fowls’ eggs 108, 
pearls of the size of Chinese peas 108, and smaller ones a great many. (B MS.) At ; . . 
Lha-sa, Khra-hbrug, Bsam-yas, and other [monasteries], he offered up sacrifices, 
everywhere one thousand. To the Dge-[ldan], Hbras-[spuhs], Se-i(a], iJbrug-Ra-ltth, 
Sfc skya, and all the other lamaseries both great and small, he made presents of [tea 
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for] the tea-generals, and other things, all numbering one hundred, in plenty. (C MS.) 
At Wam-le, Rgod-yul, Kha-nag, Gtsan-dinar, Skyu-dmar-naii, Me-ru, Dar-rtse, he gave 
the entire population [to the monasteries]; and, besides, in Upper and Lower Ladakh 
and throughout his dominions, he gave estates as sites for religious purposes for the 
duration of the present Kalpa. (A MS.) To the Siddha Stag-tshan-ras-chen, the same 
[as mentioned before], he gave, in the several districts that belonged to himself, 
estates as well as sites in plenty for religious buildings ; and Stag-tshan-ras-chen, during 
the reigns of both the father Seh-ge-rnam-rgyal and the son Bde-ldan-rnam-rgyal, the 
father then being in the decline, and the son in the prime of his life, satisfactorily 
completed (S MS.) innumerable monasteries, of which the chief were these three, the 
Byau-chub-bsam-glift monastery of He-mi, the Theg-mchog monastery of Lee-bde, and 
the Bde-chen monastery of Wam-le, {A MS.) also the Bkra-sis-sgan monastery and 
others. Thus the law of Buddha made progress and flourished. (C MS.) To the 
great Siddha, Stag-tshan-ras-chen, the supreme, he presented 100 ponies, 100 yaks, 
100 cattle, 1,000 sheep, 1,000 goats, 1,000 silvers (Ladakhi rupees), 100 zo of gold, 
3,000 loads of grain, one string of pearls, one string of coral beads, one string of 
turquoises, 25 matchlocks, 25 spears, 25 swords, 15 coats-of-mail, 25 pieces of silk, 
10 pieces of brocade, 25 pieces of gauze with and without a pattern, 25 pieces 
of broad gauze for ‘ scarfs of blessing', and other presents inconceivable. Then 
he reared the Sle -chen - dpal - mkhar (palace) of nine stories, and completed it 
within about three years. His own private utensils for religious worship were 
all made of gold and silver, and very numerous. He also caused a Bkah-hgyur to be 
copied in gold, silver, and copper, and, besides, many other [religious] volumes and 
books. (S MS.) Then also, he built a shu-gduit (kind of sttlpa), six stories high, 
furnished with copper and gilt prayer-wheels. At Leh he erected thr^e man-than 
(Mendong, mani walls), and in ZaUs-mkhar one, with altogether 100 millions of mani stones. 
As a scent-offering he erected the images of the golden chain of the Dkar(Bkah)-rgyud 
lamas, and the great Thub-[pa] (Buddha) at Sel (Seh). [Thus] he caused the precious 
teaching of Buddha to rise like the sun over all men. (B MS.) All his dominions 
lived according to the rule of the ten virtues, and thus the whole earth was filled 
with the saying: * In the whole world is there a king like Sert-ge or a lama like 
Stag; the priest and the donor ; sun and moon, a pair ? ’ After this, Sefi-ge-mam-rgyal 
bethought himself: * [My] uncle Tshe-dban-raum-rgyal ruled indeed as far as Nam-rins 
in the north-east; but he did not live long, and during the reign of [my] father Hjam- 
dbyafis-mam-rgyal all the vassal princes again rose.' So he again went to war [and 
came] as far as Nam-rins in the north. At Si-ri-dkar-mo he stopped (or, he was 
routed at Si-ri-dkar-mo). Upon this there arrived an ambassador from Tibet, and it 
was agreed that the frontier should remain as before, and that his dominions should 
include all the country up to Dbu[s]-Gtsa0. On bis return journey he died at Wam-le. 
(L MS.) Further, [this king] made many small offerings and gave many hundreds 
of loads of saffron, different kinds (?) of linen, and tufts of silk threads. As an ‘ offering 
»f the word' [he presented! 
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occasions copies of the five divisions of the Byams-chos, and on two occasions copies of 
the Brgya-[r]tog~gaer-gmm . He caused the biography of Stag-tshaAs-ras-chen and the 
Mgur-hbum to be copied in gold, silver, and copper. He caused many hundred million 
of mani formulas to be recited, and for them offered many sacrifices of a hundred or 
a thousand each. Besides he built the Stag-sna [and other monasteries], although in 
reality he did not build them, but they came into existence by a miracle. He intro¬ 
duced the teaching of the Bsgmb-rgyud. During the time of this king, ’Adam-mkhan, 
the king of Sbal-ti, having brought in the army of Pad-cha-Sa-hjan, they fought many 
battles at Mkhar-bu, and, many Hor (Mughal soldiers) being killed, a complete victory 
was gained over the enemy. An army being Bent against Gu-ge, its chief and owner 
was deposed, and Rtsa-braft of Gu-ge, as well as [the] Los-loil (the really blind one), 
were seized. The ’An-pa (chief ?) of Ru-thog was also deposed, and Ru-thog was seized. 
[Then] war was made against Dbus-Gtsan, and Si-ri as well as Kyar-Kyar were made 
41. tributary. The King of Dbus-Gtsail, Sde-pa-gtsaA-pa, presented many mule-loads of 
gold, silver, and tea; and after [SeA-ge-mam-rgyal] had paid his respects (?) he went 
home together with the army of Ladakh. He also brought Lho-mo-sdaft into his 
power. He reigned from Bu-rail, Gu-ge, ZaUs-dkar, Spyi-ti, and Bu-rig, as far as the 
Mar-yum pass in the east. Ru-thog and the districts as far as the gold-mines were 
brought under his sway, and Lu-dvags spread and flourished. 

NOTES BY DB. K. MARX 

Ru-iiod, an upland district (about 15,000 feet elevation) between Ladakh and Lahul and Spiti, usually 
called Rupshn (Drew) or Bukshu (Survey map). The present' queen' of Ladakh is also a Rupshu princess. 
Bab-sgo, village on the River Indus, about 18 miles west of Leh (Survey map: Basgo). The temple and 
image (the so-called Se-ljait monastery) still remain, whilst the palace is in ruins. The place is well worth 
a visit. Khrag-hbrug is a Dge-ldan-pa lamasery at Lhasa. Bkra-sis-sgaii, in Tibet, about two marches from 
the frontier, on the River Indus (map of Turkestan: Toshigong). He-mi, famous lamasery in Ladakh 
(Survey map : Himis), about 18 miles S.S.E. of Leh. The Himis fair in summer is the chief attraction to 
sight-seers in Ladakh. This lamasery is at present still the greatest landowner in Ladakh, and its steward one 
of the most influential persons in the country. The lamas are of the Hbrug-pa order of the ‘ red' persuasion. 
Theg-mchog of Lce-bbre is a Bister lamasery to He-mi, north of the Indus (vulg. Chemre; Survey map: 
Ghimray). Byaft-Nam-riiis; Northern Nam-rh'is: the word Byai'i has probably come to be a compound yurt 
of the name. Si-ri-dkar-mo, name of a small lamasery on a rock cm the right bank of the River Charta- 
Sangpo (map of Turkestan). The difficulty of crossing the river may to some extent aocount lor the defeat of 
the Ladakh army (cf. Koeppen, ii, p. 148, n. 1). Rgod-yul is the name of the Hanle (Wam-le) district 
Eha-nag (Drew’s map: Kbarnak; Survey map: Khanuk; vulg. Kharaak), a valley in Zafis-dkar. Gtsau, 
abridged from Gtsairkha, a valley near He-mi. Dmar, abridged from Dmar-rtse-lafi (Drew: Marebalong; 
Survey map: Marsahing), near He-mi. Of the combination Rkyu-dmar-nai't: Skyu = Skew or Skio (Survey 
map) in the valley of Dmar-kha in Zaiis-dkar; Dmar stands for Dmar kha (Drew and Survey: Markha); 
Naii, probably a hamlet in the same valley, Me-ru (Survey map: Miru), on the Rgya River, one march south 
of He-mi. Dar-rtse ? (A village called Dar-rtse is found in the upper part of the Bhftga Valley, Lahul.—F.) 
The Sle-chen-dpal-mkhar is the palace of Leh, a conspicuous building immediately above the city. (A picture 
is given in Cunningham's Ladak, where there is also another of the Wam-le (Hanle) monastery.) 

Qrub-thob, Siddha, according to Sir Monier Williams (Buddhim, ed. 2, p. 588), seems to denots the degree 
next to and below Arhatship. This passage, however, properly refers to Jainism. The word occurs again in the 
text four lines farther down, where the eighty Qrub-thob are mentioned. Hie only ‘ eighty' referred to anywhere 
in Buddhistic literature are, I believe, the ‘eighty great disciples Mak& ir&vaka*. They, indeed, wen not 
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supposed to have attained to Arhatship daring life, but became Arhats at the moment of their death. 
Hence the Grub-thob, or Siddha , would eeem to be * a candidate for Arhatshipone who will obtain Grub-pa, 
i e. perfection, when he dies. Two characteristics of the Grub-thob, incidentally mentioned here, also prove 
that between him and an arhat designate is very little difference. The first is that he is able to have inter¬ 
course with the * eighty great disciples ’, i.e. that time to him is of no account. The second is that he has 
obtained the * rainbow-body ’ (hjah-lm), i.e. a body which at death vanishes out of sight, not leaving any 
trace behind, just like the rainbow. Compare the seven Khri (thrones) in Chapter IV (ante). This, of course, 
amounts to obtaining Parinirvdpa. Now, as according to Sir Monier Williams ( Buddhism , ed. 2, p. 184), the 
third and highest degree of Arhatship is identical with Supreme Buddhahood, it is no longer difficult to understand 
why Stag-tshah-ras-chen should be styled a Safis-rgyas, i.e. a Buddha. Stag-tshau is said to be the author of the 
little book at travel, the bam-bha-la-pahi-lam-yig, referred to once or twice in these notes. (Portrait statuettes of 
Stag-tehaii may be seen at He-mi and Loe-hbre.—F.) The Bgyal-mtahan is a crinoline-shaped kind of parasol, 
but cylindrical, not conical, in form, about 8 feet in height by 1 foot in width; it consists of two or three hoops 
with a covering of black woollen threads or of trimmings of calico. (It is of Indian origin.—F. W. T.) It is 
planted on the roofs of lamaseries and palaoes. The Pay-chen-rin-po-che at Bkra-4is-lhun-po is not usually 
supposed to be an incarnation of SubhQti; but, as he may be an incarnation of Amitftbha, of Mafijuiri, of 
Vajrap&oi, and of Tsou-kha-pa, there is no reason why be should not be an incarnation of SubhQti as well. 
(But Bee tirfinwedel, Mythologie, p. 207, where SubhQti is placed at the head of the hierarchs of Bkra-lis- 
lhun-po.—F. W. T.) 

Tibetan glog (i.e. klog reading) -fire-arms. As to da-wan and Za-ye (£a-yas) no information was 
available. Bkra-rfis-bstan-bphel, however, was confident that mar-jag-la-gtoii-ba means ‘ to kill ’. Dgokt- 
rdtogs-la really has a much more profound meaning than simply * in memory ’. I think its primary meaning 
is ‘to complete what may be supposed to have been the intention of the deceased person to do, but 
was left undone'; a secondary meaning would be * to perform meritorious works on behalf of a deceased 
person, so as to benefit him or her in the bar-do purgatory ’; and thirdly (once in C MS., distinctly so), 
‘ funeral rites and prayers read for the benefit of the soul.' The litany uBed on such occasions is called, in the 
case of the Dge-ldan-pa sect, SbyaA-lam, * the way of removing obstacles,' viz. in the road to a happy rebirth, 
and is usually read for forty-nine days (as Sir Monier Williams gives it, Buddhism , ed. 2, p. 884). Bgya-lha, 
1 great deities'; I follow in this translation Bkra-tis-bstaQ-bphel’s explanation; but still some misgivings as to its 
accuracy remain. Bbum-tahan are large earrings of silver or gold, consisting of a ring about 2 inches in diameter, 
on to which are Btrung, like beads, a large number of very diminutive rings of silver or gold. Sa-phud, a first 
offering, earnest of land. Tsho-smad,' decline of life'; tsho-stod, ' prime of life.’ 4 The king was like a lion and the 
lama like a tiger * is an allusion to their proper names : seit-ge = lion, stag = tiger. Mchod-yon, mchod =lama; 
you »donor, i.e. yon-bdag {ddnapati), present lord. One Ladakh rupee is equal to f rupee British coinage. 
Rkyan-khab =*Urdu Kimkhwdb, cloth. Men-tse, silk-gauze with dots; gliA-ri, the same without dots. The 
two words oombined are men-glin. A-ie is a broad variety of this kind of loose gause. For ‘scarfs of 
blessing' see Hue A Gabet's memoirs, etc. Lo-iio-gsum, compare JOschke’s Diet., sub vooe do, tla-ba-no-bcu 
means ‘ the first half of the tenth month', hence here we probably ought to translate ‘ the first half of the 
third year ’. NaA-rtan means ‘ his own private utensils for religions worship'. 

NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 

As regards the works of literature mentioned in the above account the following may be said: The 
Bkah-hgyur is, of course, the well-known encyclopedia. The copy in gold, silver, and copper writing 
mentioned above is apparently still existent at Bab-ago. The Stoil-phrag-brgya-pa is a well-known work of 
MahAyftna philosophy, the SaUudhatrikd Prajfli-piramita, comprising 100,000 flokae. Mdo-tde is the 
name of one of the divisions of the Bkab-hgynr, viz. the sQtras. (Skal-btaru is the Bhadra-kalpa, the 
beginning of the Mdo. —F. W. T.) Byams-ehos is perhaps the abridged title of the work Byamt-paa-kut- 
pabi-chot-brgyad ; but this work has eight, not five, chapters as stated in the text. For Brgya-rtog-gter-gsvm, 
the well-known trilogy, see notes on Hjam-dbyahs-mam-rgyal. The biography of Stag-tehau-ras-chen has 
not yet been discovered, but will probably soon come to light The Mgur-bbum are the well-known 100,000 
songs of Mi-ia-ras-pe. 

The additional lines from L MS. are of particular importance, for they tell us of ShAh Jahin's attempt 
to conquer Ladakh. He did not succeed, however, in capturing the town of Mkhar-bu. This town was built 
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on the top of a steep rock, and is now in ruins. On a plain below the ancient town, and above the 'present 
village of Mkbar-bu, there are many graves, possibly those of Mughal soldiers killed during that campaign. An 
obliterated inscription by Sei'i-ge-rnam-rgyal is found on a rook below the entrance to the old town. It oontains 
a date, possibly that of the battle of Mkhar-bn, viz. the water-dog year (1622 + 12 = 1684 a.d.). Cunningham, 
who on p. 822 of his Ladak gives a very similar account of that war, says that it was Jahangir who made an 
unsuccessful attempt to conquer Ladakh. In connexion with the tale of this war the name of a Sbal-ti chief 
Adam-Khan, is given. This name, however, cannot be traced in any of the tables of Sbal-ti chieftains. On 
the other hand, the Cig-tan chief of those times was called Adam-Khan. Cunningham, in bis Ladak (pp. 845 sqq.), 
says that the name of the Sbal-ti chief was Ahmed-Kban. This is quite in keeping with Cunningham's tables of 
Sbal-ti chiefs, for the most important of All-Mlr-Sber-Kh&n's sons was Ahmad-Kban. The note on the 
conquest of Tsaparang (Rtsa-braft) is also of great importance. This is in all probability the conquest which 
led to the end of d’Andrada's mission at Tsaparang. Los-loh, ‘ the really blind one,' is apparently the 
nickname of the Tsaparang king, who was favourably inolined towards Christianity. Two inscriptions, 
evidently referring to the same king, the last vassal king of Gu-ge, Khri-bkra-sis-grags-pa-lde, and to 
d’Andrada's mission, were discovered by me on my Hpiti journey m 1909. In Duka's Life of Csonia de Karos 
(p. 96) we read that a work by a Romish missionary on Tibet, the Speculum veritatis, dated 1678, was 
discovered in an obscure spot of Kunawar, in the beginning of the nineteenth century. Dr. Gerard believed it 
to be connected with d'Andrada (or his mission ?). It was sent to Csoma. King Seft-ge’s Central ’ il tan 
expedition was directed against Sde-pa-Gtsaii-pa, ‘ the king of Tibet.' This Sde-pa-Gtsafi-pa is a well known 
historical personage. He is mentioned in S. Ch. Das' article, ‘The Hierarchy of the Dalai Lama' (JASB., 
1904, pp. 85, 86), as having fought against the yellow-cap church from 1615-41 a.d. Whether Seft-ge- 
rnam-rgyal was successful to the very end of his expedition or not, I find it as yet impossible to decide, the 
text not being sufficiently clear. 

As regards dates referring to Seft-ge-rnam-rgyal’s reign, the following may be mentioned. (It must be 
understood, however, that Seu-ge-rnam-rgyal's reign overlapped that of his son Bde-ldan-rnam-rgyal. This 
son had taken charge of part of his father’s work before the latter died.) According to part xi of the 
chronicles, the famous willow-tree at Leh was planted in 1594. In the same year, under Seft-ge-mam-rgyal, 
the Kashmir mosque of Leh is stated to have been built. This is somewhat doubtful. In Schlagintweit's 
inscription from the He-mis monastery the following dates are given : Erection of the monastery in the water- 
tiger year (1602+12=1614 a.d.) ; completion of the building in the water-horse year (1642+12 = 1654 a.d.) ; 
erection of the great map! wall at the Seb-ge-sgo doorway (at Leh or He-mi ?). in the iron-dog year 
(1610 + 12 = 1622 a.d. or 1670+12 = 1682 a.d.). Above the door of the Lce-hbre monastery there is a silver 
plate, which contains nothing but the following date, possibly that of the completion of the building: The 
water-ox year (1618+12 = 1625 a.d.). The Jesuit mission at Tsaparang came to an end in 1652 or 1656, 
according to H. Hosten's Jesuit Missionaries in Northern India (p. 17, n.). Thus it lasted from 1624 to 
1652 or 1656 A.D. 

In K. Marx’s B MS. the great Buddha statue and the great sthpa, both at Sheh, are stated to have been 
erected by Bde-ldan-rnam-rgyal. Tbeir construction was possibly begun under Bde-ldan’s father, Seft-ge- 
rnam-rgyal. The Bkafe-brgyud lamas are the nine church-fathers of the Hgrug-pa sect of Tibet. See notes 
under Hjam-dbyafts-rnam-rgyal. According to the text, given above, this king introduced all the great deities 
of India. It was probably during his reign that ‘ the Ladakh people imbibed faith in the doctrine of Guru 
Nanak ’, as stated in the Hdsam-gliA-ye-ies (JASB., vol. Ivi, p. 192). Even nowadays the Golden Temple at 
Amritsar is a Ladakhi place of pilgrimage. King Seft-ge’s orders regarding the dress of his subjects are found 
in my manuscript collection of proverbs from Rgya. A picture of the royal household of his times is found on 
a temple flag at So-ma in Ladakh. The history of Seft-ge-roam-rgyal’s step-brother, Nag-dbaft-mam-rgyal, 
is to be found in my ‘ History of Lahul ’, written for the Ind, Ant. Nag-dbaft’s name is also connected, 
according to tradition, with the Ladakhi monasteries of Stag-sna and Nod. The following inscriptions of 
Sen-ge-mam-rgyal’s time are found in my Collection of Historical Inscriptions: No. 50, Report of the 
construction of a bridge at Ba-spo-la; No. 51, Hymn addreattd to the king horn Bab-ago; No. 52, Ver ve tablet 
from Lift-sited; No. 58, Decree from Steg-ma-gcig; No. 54, Hymn addressed to the king from Skye.-bu-can ; 
No. 55, Historioal inscription from Mkhar-bu; No. 56, Votive tablet from Roft-do, Nub-ra; No. 57, Votive 
tablet from Hun-dar, Nub-ra; No. 58, Votive tablet from Sa-spo-la. 
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VIII. The Last Independent Kings of Ladakh 

(B MS.) To him were born three sons, Bde-ldan-mam-rgyal (c. 1620-45 a.d.), 
’In-da-bhoti-rnam-rgyal, and Bde-mchog-rnam-rgyal. Bde-ldan-rnam-rgyal was made 
king. (S MS.): He lived according to the ten virtues, even during his youth. He 
protected his subjects according to religion. He wrote a biography of his father, in 
accordance with his [father’s] character {or acted after the manner of his father's life.— 
F. W. T.). He showed unceasing kindness to others, and his courage was as great as that 
of four heroes combined. (B MS.) ’In-da-bhoti-rnam-rgyal was ordained lama by Chos- 
rje-Smug-hdzin of Stag-sna, and came to be the most prominent amongst the disciples of 
Stag-[tshaO]-ras-[chen]. At the time of the erection of the He-mi and Theg-mchog 
[lamaseries] he was proclaimed [head lama ?], and became the most excellent amongst 
the clericals who delight in the doctrine. (L MS.) According to the teacher 
Stag-tshan’s advice (B MS.) he was made ruler of Gu-ge. To the youngest son, 
Bde-mchog-rnam-rgyal, Spyi-ti and Zans-dkar were allotted, and he ruled there. 
Then Bde-ldan-rnam-rgyal resided in Ru-thog in summer, and in La-dvags in winter. 
He united under his sway [all the country] from Bu-rig to Mar-yul (L MS. to the 
Mar-yum pass). (C MS.) He united under his sway Mftah-ris-skor-gsum, Ku-ge, 
Ru-thog, Mafi-yul, Spyi-ti, Zans-dkar, Bu-rig(s), Hem-bab, Skar-rdo, Si-gar, Bhal-ti. 
all these countries, and protected them like children ; they were happy. (B MS.) In 
fulfilment of an intention of his father (or in memory of his father) he erected at Sel 
an image of [S&kya]-Thub-pa, made of copper and gilt, three stories high ; also a relic- 
receptacle ( mchod-rten ), five stories high, of which the thirteen wheels, the canopy and 
the crowning-piece were of copper and gilt. Carrying out an intention of his mother, 
(C MS.) he built on the plain at the head of the Lte-bar gorge a ‘ long mani wall’ 
500 paces long (B MS.), having at either end a stupa, one of the great Byafi-chub, the 
other of the great Rnam-rgyal [type]. At the Leh palace he put up an image of [S&kya]- 
thub-pa made of copper and gilt, two stories high. As it had been customary with his 
father, so he likewise appointed permanently for Ldum-ra, Zans-dkar, Ba-mgo (Bab-sgo), 
Gtin-sgan, and other places 108 lamas each, who were to perform the 100 millions of 
Om mani padme ht'tm incantations there once a year. Furthermore, for the sake of his 
own reputation with posterity, he erected at Slel an image of Spyan-ras-gzigs (Avalo- 
kita), made of copper and gilt (C MS. a silver Spyan-ras-gzigs), two stories high; an 
assembly-hall, and a silver stttpa, two stories (C MS. three stories) high. Also at that 
time he appointed his minister, S&kya-rgya-mtsho, field-marshal. In the female 
water-ox year (1613+ 12 «• 1625 a.d.) the Ladakh army took the field. Many men and 
women of Mkhar-bu were carried away captive. He-nas-ku and Stag-rtse were reduced 
and brought into subjection. Next, Cig-gtan and Sa-dkar (L MS. Sa-gar) were taken 
(broken). Then he led his army on to Sod-pa-sa-ri. He took Sod castle and gathered 
in the harvest of the fields. On his way back he sent his army against Sum-hbraft and 
conquered it, then attacked Dkar-rtee and again was victorious, bringing away with him 
its chief, the Khri-Sultan. In the male wood-tiger year (1614 + 12-1626 a.d.) he 
T ytffffwhad against Kha-pu-lu and conquered Chor-hbad (Chos-hbad) and Mtho-rtse- 

Q 
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ntkhar. These districts he assigned to Hatam-Khan (Hetan-Khan 1), Sultan-Khan, and 
(L MS.) 'A-li-Khan (B MS.), these three severally. The chieftain of Skar-rdo and all 
the Sbal-tis were unanimous in their complaints to the Nawfibs (Nawab of Kashmir) 
[of these high-handed proceedings]. In anger [thereat] an army of Hor (Mughal) 
numbering 200,000 arrived at Pa-sa-ri; but the minister Hbrug-rnam-rgyal of La-dvags 
and the forces occupying [the castle] fought a battle against the Hor army, and killed 
many Hor soldiers. They captured ensigns and kettle-drums, winning a complete 
victory over the enemy. 

NOTE8 BY DR. K. MARX 

The !$&kya-thub-pa of She! is an image of Buddha at 8hei which is still there, as well as the mchod-rten. 
The thirteen wheels of a mchod-rten; in Ladakh, wherever there are any, there are always thirteen of these 
wheels; but many mchod-rtena are entirely without them. They are almost always red, and decrease 
upwards in size from boh", so as to form a slender cone. In this case they are of copper and gilt. I believe 
their number is in some way connected with Shamanism. Radloff, in speaking of the Shamanists in Siberia, 
mentions thirteen worlds, through which the man who strives to obtain perfection has to press upwards. 
The top ornament of a mchod-rten, which resembles a large open flower (lotus), is called zar-ru-xag 
( za-ra-tshag ). There are eight types of mchod-riena (stftpas); the Byaii-chub is distinguished by Bquare 
steps, the Rnam-rgyal by circular steps. The name ‘ long mani ’ tor magi wall is given in contradistinction 
from the ‘ round mart* ’, the mani driven by water, wind, etc. The ‘ long mam ’ mentioned above is the 
most conspicuous mani wall in the whole country. 

NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 

Local names. Hem-bab is the half Tibetan, half Dard name of the town and district of Dras, on the 
Tibetan side of the Zoji pass. It means ‘ snow (hem, hirna) falling'. The Lte-bar (Te-bar) gorge is situated 
half-way between Leh and the Indus bridge, on the road to Chu-sod. Ldum-ra (lit. ‘ fruit-garden ’) is the 
classical Tibetan name of Nnb-ra (lit. ‘ western realm ’), a province of Ladakh in the Shayok valley, north of 
Leh. He-nas-ku is a castle and town in a side valley at the eastern end of the Bod-Mkhar-bu valley. It 
formed part, apparently, of either the principality of Cig-tan, or that of Dkar-rtse. After its conquest 
a branch line of the West Tibetan dynasty resided there (see later). Stag-rtse was a castle of the chiefs of 
Cig-tan, situated on the right bank of the Cig-tan River in the Bod-Mkhar-bu valley. Sa-dkar (Sha-gar) is 
another castle of the Cig-tan chiefs. It is situated in a side valley on the right bank of the Cig-tan River, 
a few miles below Cig-tan. Sod is a castle in the vicinity of Kargil (Dkar-kyii). Sum-bbrat'i is not known to me. 
Khn-pu-lu is a Sbal-ti principality on the lower Shayok. Chor-bbad is a district in the Shayok valley, north 
of the Chor-bbod pass. The situation of Mtho-rtse-mkhar is not known to me. 

With regard to the war mentioned in the above account, it is, in my opinion, identical with Seii-ge-rnam- 
rgyal's Mughal war. Here we hear of Bde-ldan-rnam-rgyal’s exploits in that same war. The general 
drift of events seems to have been as follows:—At first Prince Bde-ldan marched against the two Pu-rig 
chiefs, those of Cig-tan and Dkar-rtse, who were subdued. Then he crossed the Chor-hbad pass and 
conquered part of Baltistan. The conquered districts were made over to three Muhammadan chiefs, possibly 
younger brothers or relatives of the reigning chiefs of those districts. Then the Sbal-ti chiefs asked the 
Nawiib of Kashmir to intervene. In consequence of this Shah Jah&n sent a large army of Mughal soldiers 
against the Ladakhis. Then King Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal himself had to march against the enemy, and, in the 
end, the Mughal army was compelled to leave Ladakh without having conquered it. I do not yet know of 
any clear account of this war from a Mughal point of view. It is incidentally mentioned by Bernier (London, 1914, 
pp. 421 sqq.). But the date given by Bernier evidently refers to the battle of Bab-sgo (see later). ’In-ija-bhoti- 
rnam-rgyal was made vassal-king of Gu-ge, on Stag-tsbafi’s recommendation. His La m a is t training made him 
particularly fitted for the post of exterminator of Christianity in that principality. Bde-mchog-raam-rgyal became 
vassal-king of ZaAs-dkar and Spi-ti. Several inscriptions containing his name were discovered by two Tibetan 
mnnshis, sent to Spi-ti by Mr. G. C. L. Howell, Assistant Com miss i one r of Kuja. The line of Za&s-dkar 
kings which ended with Rin-chen-don-grub-rnam-rgyal in 1841 O.D, was probably d e sce nd ed from him. 
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Also King ’Ai'i-phyug-rnam-rgy&l of Zans-dkar, a contemporary of Mi-pbain-mgon, who is mentioned in 
a document from Phug-thal, was apparently a descendant of Bde-mchog-rnam-rgyal. The following 
inscriptions of my collection refer to King Bde-ldan-rnam-rgyal:—No. 59, votive tablet from Dn-ru : No. CO, 
votive tablet from Da-ru: No. 61, votive tablet from Tag-ma-cig; No. 02, votive tablet from Dpe-thng. 

No. 63, edict of Kha>la-rtee, relating to the irrigation water; No. 64, hymn in honour of Bde-ldan ; No. 65, 
votive tablet from Fhe ; No. 106, votive rock inscription front Hdo-mkhar. The campaigns under this king 
are also related in two land-grants addressed to the generals HAkva-rgya-mtsho and Tshul-khrims-rdo-rje. 

His son Lha-chen-Bde-legs-rnam-rgyal (c. 1045-80 a.d.) came to the capital, p. 42 
At that time the people of Lho-hbrug (Bhutan) and the Tibetans had a dispute. Now, 

[the head-lama ofj Lho-hbrug was the patron-lama (patron-deity) of the King of 
Ladakh. The latter sent a letter to Tibet, saying that he was prepared to take up his 
quarrel. The Tibetans carefully considered the matter : ‘ Supposing,’ they said, ' the 
king’s army should arrive here first, it would, in accordance with his name, lead to an 
overturn of the State ( Bde-legs , lit. ‘good fortune’, and Sde-bvlags<' overturn,’ may have 
a similar sound in Tibetan pronunciation). Would it not. therefore, he well to raise an 
army [here] first ?’ To this suggestion they all agreed. At that time there happened 
to be at Dgah-ldan lamasery a Mongol lama, called Tshe-dbaU. The calculations pointed 
out him [as the destined leader]. He, accordingly, turned layman, and, heading the 
Mongol tribe and a powerful army [of Tibetans], he [soon ] reached [Ladakh J. After 
a first engagement at Zva-dmar-ldifl the Mongol army in due course arrived at Ba-mgo 
(Bab-sgo). At that time the king was staying at Gtiil-sgan castle, whilst the Ladakhi 
general and some forces following him seized Ba-mgo castle. Although they fought for 
three years, the Mongol army would not return [to Lha-sa]. So the King of La-dvags 
despatched a messenger to the Nawab of Kha-chul .(Kashmir). Then, an immense army 
appearing on the scene, a battle ensued on the Bya-rgyal plain near Ba-mgo. The 
Tibetan army was routed ; they left behind them a large quantity of armour, hows, ami 
arrows. Their rout continued until they reached Dpe-thub; the Mongol army in its 
flight [eventually] reached Bkra-sis-sgart. There they built a fort, shut it in with 
a wall, and surrounded it with water. Inside they made it secure against an assault of 
armies, and there they abode. Upon this the Sde-pa-gzui'i (Lhasa government), 
apprehending that the King of La-dvags might once more come and bring succour, 
and that thus another war might ensue, desired the Hbrug-pa-Mi-pham-dbaft-po to go 
and negotiate for peace. Accordingly the Hbrug-pa Omniscient [undertook the journey] 
and arrived at Gtiii-sgaft. Simultaneously some other messengers of the Tibetans 
arrived there as well. (C MS.) The King of La-dvags heard that the patron-lama of 
his forefathers had arrived. What these two agreed upon was hot to be overturned 
again. [The result of their deliberations was as follows :—] As in the beginning King 
Skyid-lde-ni-ma-mgon gave a separate kingdom to each of his sons, the same 
delimitations still to hold good. (B MS,) The Tibetans have come to consider that, 
since Tibet is a Buddhist, and Kha-chul (Kashmir) is a non-Buddhist country, and 
since Buddhist and non-Buddhist religions have nothing in common and are hostile to 
each other, if at the frontier the King of La-dvags does not prosper, Bod (Tibet) also 
cannot enjoy prosperity. [This being so], the occurrences of the recent war should be 
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considered things of the past. The King, [on the other hand], shall in future keep 
watch at the frontier of Buddhist and non-Buddhist peoples, and out of regard for the 
doctrine of Buddha must not allow an army from India to proceed to an attack [upon 
Tibet]. As to privileges of Kha-chul (Kashmir) [the following agreement was come to] 
The fine wool of goats of Mftah-ris-skor-gsum shall not be sold to any other country; 
the price of fine and coarse wool mixed shall be fixed at eighty Hag to two rupees 
(C MS.) [or] the price of fine and coarse wool mixed oe fixed at forty Hag to one 
rupee, (B MS.) [to be paid in both money and kind]; the Byah-[tha£t] people shall 
not be allowed to use the Hag of Roii (Indus gorge ?); it shall not be said of the 
wool of By an-[than] that it contains soil, stones, or moisture. To Ru-thog proper none 
but the court merchants [of Ladakh] are to be admitted. [Regarding] the goat wool 
[trade]:—four Kashmiri merchants shall reside at Dpe-thub, and do the trading with 
the Kashmiris of Kashmir. Besides these men, who are called Kha-chul-hgro-rgya, no 
Kashmiri of Kashmir shall be allowed to go to Byaft-thafi. Those Ladakhi-Kashmiris 
who go to Byaft-thatt shall not be allowed themselves to go down to Kashmir with loads 
of wool of goats. Regarding Mnah-ris-skor-gsum Mi-pham-dbaft-po’s stipulations were 
to this effect:—It shall be set apart to meet the expenses of sacred lamps and prayers 
[offered] at Lha-sa; but at Men-ser (CMS. Smon-tsher) he king shall be his own 
master, so that the kings of La-dvags may have wherewithal to pay for lamps and other 
sacrifices at the Gafis-mtsho [lake] ; it shall be his private domain. With this exception 
the boundary shall be fixed at the Lha-ri stream at Bde-mchog. From Tibet the 
government trader shall come with two hundred loads of tea; and nowhere but by 
La-dvags shall rectangular tea-bricks be sent across the frontier. Should the government 
trader fail to come every year, then the above stipulations shall no longer be binding. 
The King of La-dvags, on the other hand, shall on the occasion of the Lo-phyag (biennial 
embassy) offer presents to the clergy, (C MS.) This embassy has to be sent with presents 
from La-dvags to Tibet every third year. (B MS.) As regards presents to ordinary 
lamas, the quantity is not fixed, but to the Bla-bra6 steward shall be given ten thur-zo of 
gold (C MS. two thur-zo of gold) (ten tolas) ; ten srah of scent (saffron); six pieces of 
calico from Hor (the Mughal empire ? or Turkestan ?); and one piece of soft cotton 
cloth. Throughout their sojourn [the members of the Lo-phyag] shall receive [daily] 
rations. For the road [shall be supplied] [beasts of burden, to carry] 200 loads; 
(C MS.) 25 riding horses; 10 men [to act as] groom, cook, and servant; (B MS.) 
p. 48. 15 baggage ponies, 10 riding ponies, and 3 men to act as groom, cook, and servant. 
(B MS.) There [in Tibet] the horses shall have fodder without restriction. For the 
steppe-districts (Hbrog-sde) [will be given] one large tent and [three] small tents for 
the leader, the head-cook, and the treasurer. The baggage ponies [will be supplied] 
according to stages and (C MS.) both going and coming the goods shall be transported 
on well-trained docile ponies. (B MS.) It also had been stipulated that with every 
mission (Lo-phyag) one of the three [provinces of] Mnah-ris-skor-gsum should be made 
over to (C MS.) Mi-pham-dban-po; (B MS.) but the Sling entered a request with the 
Sde-pa-gzun that he, begging to differ from Mi-pham-dban-po’s decisions, would prefer 
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that they should give three districts in Tibet proper to Mi-pham-dbafi-po, in the place of 
Mftah-ris-skor-gsum. Thereby a provocation to Mnah-ris-[skor-gsum] might be avoided. 
Accordingly, the Sde-pa-[g]zun made over to Mi-pham-dbaii-po three estates. Gu-ge, 
Ru-thog, etc., were annexed to Lha-sa in order to defray ffrom the revenue derived 
from these districts] the expenses of sacrificial lamps and [the reading of] prayers. 
Then the Nawfib of Kha-ohul sent his army back [to Kashmir], and the Nawdb 
and the King of La-dvags became friends. Likewise, the King of La-dvags had to 
send his filial share to Kashmir every third year, and along with that 18 piebald 
horses, 18 pods of musk, and 18 white yak tails ; (C MS. or 6 every year); whilst it was 
also settled that 500 bags of rice (C MS. 300 bags of rice each year), being the 
revenue accruing to the King of La-dvags from his jagir Na-gu-sa-har (Naushahr) 
should every year be sent up from Kha-chul. This rice ceased to be sent when the 
Ladakhi kingdom was overthrown by the Sin-pa (Dogras). Peace and prosperity being 
restored, the king in all his acts and plans had no superior, and his kingdom received 
great extension and flourished. (S MS.) When this Bde-legs-rnam-rgyal began to reign, 
the Mongol Dgah-ldan-tshan, who had eyes like a bird, brought an army. 

The king, occupying Bab-sgo, 

With the assistance of an army from Kashmir, 

Beat the Mongols, 

And the Mongols had recourse to flight. 

Again the kingdom flourished as before, and enjoyed the highest felicity of virtue 
and happiness. 

NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 

The treaty between Lhasa and Ladakh is still in force to this day; only a few slight alterations in favoar 
of Ladakh have been made. The Bla-braii steward is an official of the Dalai Lama; see Kdppen, Die Religion 
dee Buddha, ii, p. S84. Instead of 200 loads, as stated in the above contract, the caravan conveys 260 loads 
nowadays. Thnr-io, ‘ delicate pair of scales,’ gold weights. Twelve Hag are equal to one hatti (4 lb). 
Zva-dmar-ldii’i is situated half-way between Bkra-sis-sgafc and Gar-kun-sa. Sdepa-gzuu, the palace of the 
Dalai Lama, has usually the meaning of ‘ Supreme Government 

NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 

Of this campaign we have a fuller account in the grant of land to General Tshul-khrims-rdo-rje (see ‘ Minor 
Chronicles ’, infra). From the grant to S&kya-rgya-mtsho (infra) we learn that the names of the NawAbs 
were Ibrahim Kh&n and Tlmflr Beg. 

The date of the battle of Bab-sgo:—Moorcroft says (vol. i, p. 886) that it took place one and a half 
centuries before 1820 a.d., via. 1670 A.D. The Chronicles of the Bashahr State place it in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, viz. 1050 a.d. As regards Bernier’s account (ed. 1914, pp. 421 sqq.) of a Mughal 
campaign in Ladakh, it shows traces of the battle of Bab-sgo as well as of Sbfth-Jah&n's siege of Mkhar-bu. 
He says that the Mughal army besieged a castle. This might refer to the siege of Mkhar-bu; but, when he adds 
that they took it, the account reminds ns of the battle of Bab-sgo, when the Mughal troops were victorious. 
According to Bernier this expedition to Ladakh had taken place seventeen or eighteen years before 1664, viz. in 
1646-7 A.D. It is quite probable that the people who told Bernier of these campaigns were unable to distinguish 
between the two. That the battle of Bab-sgo paust actually have taken place before 1664 a.d. is moreover 
indicated by Bernier’s note on the Leh mosque. He says that the representative of the King of Ladakh who 
treated with Aurangslb in 1664 a.d. again promised (p. 424) that a mosque should be built at Leh. This was 
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one of the conditions of the ' Peace of Gtm-mo-agan The preaent mosque of Leh was erected, according to 
a Persian inscription, in 1077 a.h. I believe that we shall not be mistaken, if we accept c. 1650 A.t>. as the 
probable date of the battle. It is remarkable that, whilst Cunningham gives ( Laddk , pp. 827-8) a Tibetan 
date of the battle, none of the MSS. at my disposal contain such a date. If Cunningham's dates were 
correct, we should have to place the battle about ten years earlier. But Cunningham’s account is not quite 
trustworthy; for he places the battle in King Bde-ldan’s reign, whilst it certainly took place under King 
Bde-legs, os stated in all my MSS. Mlr-Izzat-Ulloh, who wrote in the Quarterly Oriental Magazine (vol. iii, 
pp. 108 sqij ), adds the following items with regard to Bde-leg’s dependence on the Mughal emperor:— 
(l) Bde-legs had to accept the Muhammadan name of Akabet-(or Akabal) Mabm&d-Kh&n; (2) he had to coin 
the jan (a Ladakhi coin worth 3i annas, pictured in Cunningham's Laddk, pi. xii) in the name of 
Mahmfid-Sh&h; (8) a mosque had to be erected at Leh; (4) one of his sons, Hjig-dpal (? Cunningham's 
Jigbal), had to go to Kashmir os a hostage. A document with Aurangzlb’s seal was discovered at 
Lamayuru by Moorcroft (ii, p. 14). It testifies to the dependence of the Ladakhis on the Mughal emperors 
after the battle of Bab-sgo. Inscriptions containing the name of Bde-legs-rnam-rgyal as King of Ladakh 
have not yet been discovered; but some mentioning Mi-pham-mgon (Mi-pham-dban-po) as regent of Ladakh after 
the battle of Bab-Bgo have been found at Bilur-la, Rgya, and Phug-thal (compare No. 108 of my collection). 
After the battle a treaty was concluded between the Tibetan and the Bashahr State. Several documents of 
this treaty have come to light recently. A fresco representing the treaty is to be found in a garden house of 
the Raja s palace at Rampur. A song of the siege of Bab-sgo (Ba-mgo) is found in my article ‘Ten Ancient 
Historical Songs from W. Tibet ’, Indian Ant., 1909, song No. X. According to popular tradition the numerous 
ruins at Mkhar-rdzoi'i in Nub-ra are connected with the Mongol general Dgah-ldan-tshe-dbaii, of whom a portrait 
head may be seen at the Bde-skyid monastery, where it is placed in the hands of the ogre Mgon-dkar. 

rv • 

(B MS.) His sons were Lha-clien-Ni-ma-rnam-rgyal, Nag-dbaU-rnam-rgyal (L MS. 
Na-dbaft-rnam-rgyal), Dbaii-phyug-rnam-rgyal, (L MS.) Don-grub-mam-rgyal, and 
(B MS.) Dgah-ldan-rnam-rgyal. Of these four (five) brothers Ni-ina-rnam-rgyal 
(c. 1G80-1720 a.d.) was made king. (S MS.) Through the prayers of the brave-minded 
religious kings (Mah&sattvas) he erected all kinds of religious buildings and statues, 
according to the religious merit of all beings. (B MS.) In accordance with the rule of 
acting upon the model of the biographies of the ancient kings of faith, 

He lauded the virtuous, 

And suppressed evil-doers. 

In pronouncing judgment even he never merely followed what first presented itself 
to his own mind, but [always] in the first place consulted his state officers. From every 
village he appointed as elders men of superior intelligence to assist him, and such as 
wanted his decision in rescripts, questions relating to field or house [property], he did 
not leave at the mercy of interlopers or partial advisers; but, having instituted [the 
councils of] three state officers and elders, he introduced the oath on the three symbols 
(body, mind, and word); first he investigated the primary origin [of any dispute], and 
extracted the root whence future [evil] report might spring. This edict surpasses in 
excellence any of those that were passed by all the dynastic kings of Tibet. 

(C MS.) He lauded the virtuous 

And showed honour to excellent men. 

Old men were respected 

And devotion was shown to the lamas. 

Evil-doers were suppressed; 
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The laws were purified. 

He was impartial towards the nobility. 

And his subjects he loved like children. 

He was appreciative to both master and servant. 

Sacrifices were offered to the gods on high. 

And alms were given to the poor below. 

And so on. Continually, and without break, innumerable mchod-rtens and other 
monuments were erected. At Lha-sa the great lamas received offerings of one hundred 
severally. To the monasteries of the Uplands, as well as to those of his own dominions, 
he was merciful and appreciative without partiality towards particular districts. He 
extracted beforehand the root of the tree of [future] evil reputation, and in its place 
planted good report. (B MS.) This same King of Faith presented to all the monasteries 
in Tibet, but especially to Lha-sa and Bsam -y as and similar (?) lamaseries, gold-water and 
sacrificial lamps. To all the great lamas without distinction he made presents, whilst 
the brotherhoods were invited to tea-generals. The congregations that were under his 
own sway, great and small, received honours without distinction. | He erected | images 
of the Lha (god) that he himself worshipped out of gold and silver, ( caused] holy books 
[to be written, and built] the Kdza-nan-gi-ma-ni-rin-mo (a niani wall). Materials were 
collected for erecting the symbols of body, word, and spirit (the image, the scriptures, 
and the stupa); printing blocks were made for the lljwu-sdiul-hzm't-gsuni. the hymn to 
Hjam-dbyaiis called Gah-blo-smon-lam, the Ses-bya-kh<i-dbyiits . the Gttcr-hod-yyun- 
skyabs, the Bkah-sgyur-ro-cog (mchog ) and the />( = L«$ /)-bdun . All these having been 
satisfactorily completed, he distributed sacred books amongst all the laity. He [also 
had] a Ma-ni-then-skor (prayer-wheel) put up, made of gold, silver, and copper. ( C MS.) 
Many Dharanis(T) were completed (engraved), and Mah-yul clave together like curdled 
milk and was happy. (B MS.) Again, amongst all the people there occurred neither 
strife, nor robbery, nor theft; it was a life passed in happiness such as that of a child 
with his fond mother. After this, when the king's wife had given birth to a son, 
Lha-chen-Bde-skyoh-rnam-rgyal, she died. He having afterwards married Zi-zi- 
Kha-thun of Bu-rig, she bore a son, Bkra-sis-rnam-rgyal, and a daughter, Bkra-sis- 
dbafi-rao, in all two ohildren. 


NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 

The wall colled Rdza-naft-gi-ma-ui-riii-mo is found near the Leh bridge over the Indus. [This 
mn8t.be a mistake. People tell me that it is found near the village of Dga-ra (Skara). Thus we bad better 
say, * near the bridge over the Leh-brook \—F.]. It is generally asserted that it was built by the Mongols, 
whioh is an error. 

NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 

The Jesuit Desideri visited Leh in 1716 a.d. He colls the king Nima-Nimghial, and testifies to the absolute 
independence of the Ladakh Empire. The Latin Bihle found by Moorcroft (vol. ii, pp. 22-3) in Ladakh was 
probably loft there by Desideri. It came from the Papal Press, and was dated 1698 a.d. For a legal document 
and inscriptions of this king see my article ‘ Archnology in W. Tibet Indian Ant., vols. xxxv, xxxvi. 
Inscriptions of the time of this king are very common. The following are found in my collection No. 00, 
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votive tablet from Tag-raa-cig; No. 67, hymn addressed to $i-ma-rnam-rgyal from 8a-spo-la; No. 68, hymn 
addressed to Ni-ma-mam-rgyal, from Skyur-bu-oan ; No. 69, construction of a road under fti-ms-rnam-rgyal 
A-ci-na-than to Ha-nu; No. 70, votive tablet from Skynr-bu-oan; No. 71, hymn addressed to fti-ma-mam- 
rgyal, from Bde-skyid in Nub-ra. 

In the list of the king's brothers at the beginning of the paragraph the name of Bjig-dpal is missing. It 
was probably erased on account of his conversion to Muhammadanism. 

Regarding the works of literature I must confess that I cannot trace them anywhere. The Bkafy-sgyvr- 
ro-mchog, ‘ sweet commandments,' must not be confused with the Bkah-hgyur itself. The Qter-bod-dam-pa 
has been mentioned previously; the Oterffod-gyari-tkyaba is perhaps a chapter of that work. [Possibly 
Hjam, Sdtid, and Bzan are abreviations for three several works.—P. W. T.] 

The modern castle of Charasa in Nub-ra is said to have been ereoted by this king: of his treasury at 
Gtiii-sgati we road in Tshe-brtan's account of the Dogra war (see ' Minor Chronicles infra). 

(B MS.) Later on Bde-skyon-mam-rgyal (c. 1720-40 a.d.) married Ni-zla- 
dbaH-mo of Lho-mo[n]-sdan (CMS. Lho-mon-thail), and himself was appointed king. 
After a son, Sa-skyoft-rnam-rgyal, had been born, [the two] separated on account of dis¬ 
agreement of temper, and the queen returned to the south. (C MS.) Then Kun-hdzom 
was asked to become, queen, and a son, Tshe-dbaft-rnam-rgyal, was born. (B MS.) 
Subsequently the king married another wife and a son, Phun-tshogs-rnam-rgyal, was 
born; (L MS.) [and also] Rab-brtan-rnam-rgyal. (B MS.) The state officials, council of 
elders, and the people having sent in a request that Bkra-^is-mam-rgyal should be 
ordained and become a lama, or else reside at Gtin-sgaU palace, the father, Ni-ma-rnam- 
rgyal, [once more] turned king of faith. Prince Bde-skyoft-rnam-rgyal’s mother having 
died prematurely, Zi-zi-Kha-tun took care of him ; consequently, whatever his kind 
[foster-]mother said could not be refused. The government was good. Soon, through 
the persuasion of the queen-mother, Bkra-sis-rnam-rgyal was appointed to rule from 
the Pho-tog pass over all Bu-rig. At the Dftul-mdog palace of Mul-bhe he built 
a reservoir (?) (or subterranean granary?). He married a daughter of the minister of 
Tog, but had no children. Princess Bkra-ris-dban-mo was taken by the King of 
Kastawar as his consort. Although prayed not to give her away, because the language 
as well as the religion of the people of India were different, the queen, saying, ‘A child’s 
p. 45. rulers are father and mother 1’ would not listen, but gave her away. [Soon after, 
however], several servants, with Dgah-phel as their leader, were sent to her. They said 
that she was not even allowed to see the light of day, upon which an army was 
despatched with orders to bring the girl back by whatever means. When the girl was 
being carried off, the king and queen of Kastawar, who were both very fond of her, said, 

' Let us also go to La-dvags 1 and set opt with a few chiefs. But Zi-zi-Kha-tun here 
[in Ladakh] gave secret orders to this effect:—‘ If the King of Kastawar should arrive 
here, and not be killed in some clever way [beforehand], it might injure my son 
Bkra-ris-rnam-rgyal’s rule [over Bu-rig].’ So without the knowledge of the authorities 
[at Leh] a servant of the queen went, and at the bridge on the! frontier, between 
Kastawar and Pa-ldar, the servant, approaching the king in the manner of a servant 
with a request, threw him into the water. The fatal rumour soon spread all over 
the country. Consequently, although Bkra-ris-raam-rgyal and the elder son Sa-skyoO 
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deserved to be made lords of the castle, the younger brother, Phun-tshogs-rnam-rgyal, 
through treachery of his mother, made him (Sa-skyoft) lama at He-rni. 

NOTES 

Lho-mon-sdaft, or Lho-mon-than, is a town situated a few miles north-west of Muktinith of Nepal. 
Pho-tog-sa is situated on the road from Lamayuru to Zaus-dkar. The above passage seems to refer to a pans 
in the vicinity. A pass named Pho-tho is found in Pu-rig, just above Lamayurn. Kastawar (Kishtwar) is .i 
principality in the Chenab valley, between Kashmir and Chamba: nowadays it forms part of the Kashmir 
State. Pa-ldar is a town on the Chenab, a little east of the town of Kastawar. 

For a song on little Prince Bde-skyoh see Lad. Songs, No. XVI, ‘The Girl of Shell.' According to an 
inscription at 'A-lei Bde-skyoi'i restored the outer court of the Rnam-par-snai’i-mdsad temple at 'A-lci. Votive 
inscriptions mentioning this king are found under Nos. 72, 78 of my collection. 

(B MS.) Phun-tshogs-rnam-rgyal reigned (c. 1740-60 a.d.). But his uncle 
Bkra-sis-rnam-rgyal tried to seise the rule over the Kashmir traders and [Phun-tshogs’J 
Ladakhi subjects by soft means as well as by beating. (C MS.) Tshe-dbaft-rnam-rgyal 
and Phun-tshogs-rnam-rgyal were quarrelling about the government. (B MS.) The 
report reaching the Rgyal-ba-rin-chen (the Dalai Lama), viz. that a disturbance with 
the king on the frontier (in Ladakh) had arisen, and that this might be made an 
occasion for an Indian army to enter Tibet, at that identical time, just when he was in 
contemplation as to whom amongst the Bkah-rgyud lamas he should give an order to act 
as peacemaker, it happened that the ‘ great man of wisdom ’ (rig-hdzin) of Bkah-thog, 
Tshe-dbaA-nor-bu, arrived from Kham[s] on his way to Nepal, where he intended to 
replace the ' Wood of Life ’ on the great mchod-rten of Bal-yul (Nepal). At the same 
time the Rgyal-ba Omniscient (Dalai Lama) sent word to the ‘ great man of wisdom ’, 
‘ The task of making peace in La-dvags being laid upon you, you should go! ’ He, 
extolling the word of the Rgyal-ba, promised to go to La-dvags. He arrived at Sgar. 
There, following the suggestion of the King of La-dvags, Bkra-&s-rnam-rgyal, and the 
ministers, the ministers of Zafts-dkar and Graft-dkar went as chamberlains to meet the 
saviour, the great wise man. They explained to him the condition of Upper and Lower 
La-dvags. Thereupon, together with messengers of the two governors of Sgar, he 
arrived at Wam-le lamasery. There he met with the King of La-dvags and his 
ministers, and in due course the Bu-rig king and minister arrived. They then 
deliberated upon the terms to be made. They all agreed to the decisions and obligations 
imposed upon them by the saviour, the ‘ great man of wisdom '. The results arrived at 
through these deliberations were :—Whatever the number of sons born at the castle of 
La-dvags may be, the eldest only shall reign. The younger ones shall become lamas at 
Dpe-thub, Khri-rtse, etc., but there shall not be two kings. The King of Zafts-dkar, 
having his dominion at the Indian frontier, shall remain king as before. The He-nas-sku 
[rulers], obviously being of royal descent, and their kingdom of little importance, shall 
also remain. With these two exceptions, it shall not be permitted that in one kingdom 
exist two kings. 

NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 

Bkafe-thog is a district in Tibet. Big-hdsin is the name of an order of married lamas. (As the 
dictionaries are not in keeping with this rendering, I have preferred to take the word in its ordinary sense, 
vix. * Man of wisdom ’.—F-) 

R 
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NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 

King Phun-tshogs' name is connected with a rock sculpture of Mafijuiri in the Mali-rgya valley. The 
inscription below the sculpture is found in my Second Collection of Hietorical Inecriptiont, No. 1*8. 
This inscription was re-examined in 1909, and a few errors in my first reading o! it were corrected. Other 
votive inscriptions of the reign of this king are found under Noe. 74, 75, and 114 of my collection. 

Orah-dkar is the capital of Spi-ti. Sgar is the Oarthog of the maps, in Ou-ge. 

(L MS.) His son was Tshe-dbafi-mam-rgyal. (B MS.) He was elected king. 
(SMS.) Phun-tshogs-rnam-rgyal’s sons were Tshe-dbaft-rnam-rgyal (c. 1760-HO a.d.) 
and Mi-hjigs-tshe-brtan-rnam-rgyal, the two. The elder son reigned in La-dvags, and 
the younger in Zails-khar(dkar). (5 MS.) Phun-tshogs-raam-rgyal, mother and son, 
having equally divided the property at the castle of Slel (Leh), appropriated it, afterwards 
residing at the castle of Khri-rtse (Gser-khri-mkhar *), Baftkha (?). Sa-skyon entered at 
He-mi the order of the Rig-pa-hdzin-pa; and queen Kun-hdzom bore a son, Skyabs-mgon- 
rgyal-sras-nii-hpham-tshe-dbafi-[hphrin-la8]. Clerical authority (?) increased. Another 
son was bofn, who became very clever in medicine, and went to Lha-sa. There was [also] 
a daughter, who was taken to Tibet as a wife of a Hor-khafi-gsar. King Bkra-£is- 
rnam-rgyal, as long as he lived, remained ruler at Bu-rig. Afterwards it was united with 
La-dvags. By this settlement and agreement all the noblemen and the oouncil of elders, 
as well as the whole empire, were rendered happy and contented. The princes were 
reconciled, and the lamas and chiefs went to the Sel palace. At that time a messenger 
of the Nawib of Kha-chul arrived with the request that the [plain] ’A-phi-chen-mohi-thaii 
should be cleared of water. On the occasion when the messengers had their audience 
46. the tea from one silver teapot [miraculously] in consequence of a blessing sufficed for all 
the men who took part in the banquet (were sitting in their order). The messengers 
believed, and went home. After that, the great Rig-hdzin deposited a copy of the 
settlement at the palace of Slel (Leh), one at the palaoe of Mul-bhe, one in ZaAs-dkar, 
and one at He-mi lamasery; thereupon he returned to Tibet. Later on [a princess from] 
Bzan-la castle was asked to become King Tshe-dban-mam-rgyal’s wife. About that 
time it happened that the devil entered the king’s mind, and, giving way to the influence 
of bad servants, he married a [woman] called Bhe-mo-rgyal, (C MS.) a Bhe-mo from 
Tshaft-ra. (B MS.) The Bzan-la queen consequently returned to Bzan-la, and became 
the wife of the king of Zans-dkar. His doings, etc., were not as before; unusual and 
strange. He had one groom only for each 500 horses, and a lamp, eto., in grandest style 
[at night]. The horses’ feet and genitals (?) were paid much attention to (for finding 
felicitous days ?). [Text very uncertain.] The princes and the people could not endure 
such doings [for long], and once, when the king, through his royal prestige, made the 
taxes payable by the people three times [in one year], (CMS.) the noblemen and the 
subjects offered a petition, praying him not to do such things. But he would not listen. 
As no other means remained, they collected many soldiers, pressed into the palaoe, 
turned the Bhe-mo out and imprisoned her. The minister of Tog also was deposed and 

1 Additions in parentheses without reference to a particular MB. an t ak en from Dr. E. Marx’i English 
translation. Sadi names or dates cannot yet be traced elsewhere. 
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imprisoned. (B MS.) Then they asked Bhe-kim-dbaft-mo (Bhe-khyim-dbai'i-mo) (CMS. 
Bi-kim-dbafi-mo) of Sod (Sod) to become queen. She had three daughters and two sons. 
The name of the elder son was Lha-chen-mi-hgyur-Tshe-brtan-rnam-rgyal; that of the 
younger son, Tshe-dpal-mi-hgyur-Don-grub-rnam-rgyal. The lesser queen, Kha-tun- 
Tshe-rin, had one son, who was called Hjigs-med-rnam-rgyal. Then king Tshe-dban- 
rnam-rgyal died, and Skyabs-mgon of He-mi held a council with the princes and the 
noblemen. 

NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 

Hor-khaft-gsar is the name of an important family in Lha-sa. Beau-la is a castle in Zafts-dkar (Drew’s 
map: Zang-la). A Bbe-mo is a Mohamedan woman of the lowest caste, masc. Bhe-da. Tsbai’i-ra is a village 
in Bu-rig. Tog (Stog) is a village opposite Leh, south of the Indus. Sod is a village and castle in Bu-rig, near 
Kargil. The Council of Elders (Rgan-gsum) is in Ladakh polity the lowest grade of councillors of the king. The 
Council of Eldera consisted‘of about three or four persons of some standing and experience, specially selected. 
The second grade were the hereditary Blon-pos (ministers), also a small number; the first grade were the 
Bkab-blona (prime-ministers), likewise four or five only, and also hereditary. 

NOTES BY THE PRESENT AUTHOR 

The above account contains a number of doubtful passages. Whenever I could not obtain any certainty 
concerning them, I have followed Dr. K. Marx’s translation. The following renderings are doubtful: — 
mo-apifid, clerical authority; ti-bi-ckag, horse; gtaii, genitals. 

In the above aooount the word Rig-pa-bdtin-pa is used as if it actually signified an order of lamas. This 
does not imply, however, that Rig-hdtin must have the same meaning. The word Dhe-him, etc., is explained 
by the natives as the Tibetan pronunciation of the Urdu word Bcgavt, lady. According to an inscription 
Tshe-dbafi-mam-rgyal restored the Likir monastery after a fire; and tbe restoration of tbe Mah-rgyu monastery 
was apparently also carried out during his reign (inscription). Tbe following votive inscriptions of my 
collection mention king Tshe-dbai’i-rnam-rgyal:—No. 70 from Pho-tog-sa, No. 78 from Mdo-mkhar, No. 79 
from Skyur-bu-can, No. 80 from Skyur-bu-can, No. 115 from Skyur-bu-can. Inscriptions of the time of this 
king are not at all rare. In 1915 Joseph Tshe-brtan of Leh discovered an interesting document treating of 
Tshe-dbaft-rnam-rgyaTs marriage of a low caste woman which lend to his abdication. 

(B MS.) On behalf of Prince Tshe-brtan-rnaui-rgyal (c. 1780-90 a.d.) they 
asked at Pas-kyum castle in Bu-rig for a consort, and that prince was appointed to the 
government. (CMS.) At that time there arrived from Tibet the Hbrug-pa Omniscient 
Kun-gzigs-olios-kyi-snart-ba. who stayed at the He-mi monastery. King Tshe-brtan- 
rnam-rgyal made him a prosent of 50 ponies, 50 yak-cows, 1,000 goats and sheep, 
25 ingots of silver, 3,000 X anak-Silhi rupees, 100 zo of gold, one string of coral beads, 
15 pieces of brocade [kinkhub], one piece of red broadcloth, [one piece of yellow broad¬ 
cloth], 25 pieces of calico, 25 pieces of silk tafetta. Besides there were presents from 
the nobility more than can be conceived, (/i MS.) The younger prince Tshe-dpal- 
rnam-rgyal became lama at He-mi. The son of Kha-tun Tshe-rin became lama at 
Khri-rtse. One daughter was given in marriage at Pas-kyum castle, and another 
[daughter] was given to the minister (Bkah-blon) Tshe-dban-don-grub, the young nobleman 
(No-no) Tshe-dban-don-grub, who was made minister. The third went and stayed at 
Qsiras-cuh. Afterwards, when king [Tshe-brtan]-rnam-rgyal was grown up, his 
personal appearanoe was very beautiful. . (C MS.) This king was very strong, and he 
was clever at [fighting with] a sword, or a spear, or [bow and arrow], all three. 
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(Ji MS.) He was diligent, and obtained proficiency in Tibetan grammar and mathe¬ 
matics, Persian letters and language, the Kashmir language, (C MS.) the Yar-khen 
language, and (B MS.) other such languages, which he knew thoroughly. (CMS.) 
He was devout, and knew well the duties of kings. Before the enemy he was fearless. 
His solicitude for the welfare of his people was great. Between himself and another he 
saw no difference. As there had been thus far no principle regulating the taxes and 
revenue, he [made a rule] that henceforth taxes should be raised only [in accordance with 
the income], great or little proportionately. It is certain that this king was superior to 
all the kings that preceded him in their order. (B MS.) With a view to fulfilling an 
intention of his father he built a great man-thah at th6 lower end of the Kyi-gu 
(C MS. Kyiu) [gorge]. (Kyi-gu-ma-ni-rin-mo). (C MS.) It was 350 paces long, 
(B MS.) with high mchod-i'tens at either end of the vnam-i'gyal and byan-cub types. 
(CMS.) At the palace he erected a silver stupa, two stories high. (B MS.) He also 
knew well how to govern, and he gathered merit through overpowering foreign foes by 
p- 47 his splendour. He had no son. An epidemic of small-pox breaking out in the country 
in consequence of want of merit in the people, he died in his 24th year at Kar-zu. Then 
the Hbrug-pa Omniscient [Kun-gzigs-chos-kyi-snah-ba], being present at He-mi 
lamasery, (C MS.) performed the funeral rites in grand style. 

NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 

The castle and village of Pas-kyum (Dpal-kyum) is situated near Kargil in Bu-rig, on the Wakha brook. 
The Kyi-gn-ma-yi-rin-mo is found opposite Leh. At its head is the Muhammadan graveyard. Kar-zu (Dkar-bzo) 
is the old royal garden at Leh. At present it iB the British Joint Commissioner’s compound. 

NOTES BY THE PRESENT AUTHOR 

Gzims-cun is not known to me. Yar-khen is Yarkand. The Yar-khen language is the Turkoman 
language. In the seditious placard at Leh in Moorcroft's time (vol.i, p.458) King Tshe-brtan's reign was compared 
favourably with that of his younger brother. Tshe-brtan was a great polo-player. There is a song still 
known, according to which he used to play on the polo-ground of the Mu-rtse garden, below Leh. Popular 
tradition says that once his pony shied, ran away with him, and threw him off. In this accident he is said to 
have lost one eye. The following votive inscriptions from the times of this king are found in my collection:— 
No. Ml, from Skyur-bu-can; No. 62, from Skyur-bu-can; No. 88, from Bde-skyid in Nub-ra; No. 116, 
from Nur-la; No. 117, from Skyur-bu-can. 

(B MS.) Thereupon T8he-dpal-[mi-bgyur-Don-grub]-rnam-rgyal, the monk of 
H e-mi, was induced to turn layman, and was invested with royal power. (5 MS.) As 
the life of the first son, Tshe-brtan-rnam-rgyal, was uncertain (he died soon), the younger 
one, Tshe-dpal-mi-bgyur-Don-grub-mam-rgyal [reigned] (c. 1790-1841). (B MS.) 
A daughter was born to Tshe-brtan-rnam-rgyal after his death. While he was king, 
a daughter, Bhil-cuft, and a prince, Tshe-dban-rab-brtaa[-rnam-rgyal], were bom to him. 
Through the profound wisdom of the Prime Minister Tshe-dbat-don-grub [the kingdom] 
was united in friendship with the kings on the frontier (neighbouring states), and letters as 
well as presents were exchanged in a virtuous manner from both sides. Like A mother, he 
brought the kingdom to prosperity and to the side of virtue. Then, beginning at a certain 
time, some deleterious influence (CMS.: the devil) took possession of the king's mind. 
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All the servants in his presence were upstarts, and with them only he took counsel. In 
the oountry many fields and houses became ruined (‘ went wrong ’). No oath was ever 
observed In judgment also he regarded the riches of men. (CMS.) Until an oath 
was sworn, the king himself would not allow [the culprit] to go anywhere; he was 
sealed up and put aside. (B MS.) The private servants in the palace were not allowed 
to sleep or lie down at night, as in the daytime they had to sign a written contract [that 
they would not sleep ?]. The king also did not sleep the whole night. He rose when 
the sun grew hot. In the morning, when washing his hands, he required twelve buckets 
(CMS.: ,12 or 13) full of cold and hot water mixed to wash his hands. A regulation [of 
the water-buckets] was established, lasting from the first till the twelfth supply of water : 
in this way he washed his hands. When he travelled about in the provinces, he went only 
at night with lamps and torches held aloft. With the officials of the old regime he could 
not agree. This king took the privy seal from the Prime Minister [to the palace], and 
himself consulted with the headmen of villages, lords, etc., all men of a new type. The 
noble families he did not attend to. The king of Zafts-dkar, the minister of Bu-rig, and 
others were kept in La-dvags imprisoned. The new men that stood before him were 
made governors of the palace, and everywhere the old good customs were destroyed. At 
that time, having passed through Nun-ti (KulQ) and Dkar-zva (Lahul), the Bada-Sahib 
(Moorcroft) and the Chota Sahib (Trebeck) came with great wealth to Sle (Leh). They 
gave all sorts of rich presents to the noblemen of La-dvags and others. ‘ We must see 
the king! ’ they declared. It was said, ‘ What evil may come from men (India ?), one 
cannot know!’; and, all having consulted, an audience was for several months refused. At 
last they saw the king. They presented a variety of things, chief among which were 
a penknife, scissors, and a gun. They said. ' We have come to see the way in which you 
yourself, your ministers, workers, and servants manage things, and your own wisdom ; 
and, as there is some danger of this country being conquered by others, we might build 
a tower (fort) here, which in the end might prove useful to the king.’ The king and 
ministers, considering the case, said, ‘ If they build a fort, no one knows what harm may 
come ! and did not allow them to build. Then they gave him (the king) a letter in a box 
and said, ‘May the king himself accept this; it may cure the king’s mind!’ After 
staying through both summer and winter, they departed. These were the first European 
Sahibs who came. Next the army of Nun-ti (Ku)q) invaded Spyi-ti, and, after having 
destroyed the villages and carried away all the property, returned home. They petitioned 
[the king] that he should wage a war of retaliation, but he said, ‘ You yourselves are of 
no use,’ and punished them. Later on, Nun-ti (Kujti) and Khu-nu (Kunawar) of Dkar- 
zva conspired against Zahs-dkar. and laid waste [Dpal-hdum-mkliar] and the central 
districts. The symbols of Body, Word, and Spirit were destroyed. They robbed ponies 
and yaks and whatever there was of property, and again returned home. Later on 
Ratan-Ser-Khan of Pa-dar brought an army, and destroyed every village from ’A-tifi to 
*%)pal-hduin. Throughout Dkar-zva and the central districts, on both sides of the river, 
they fought ; and, although afterwards peace was concluded and they went back, yet the 
king said, ‘ You yourselves are of no use,’ and punished them. One year later a Mande 
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p. 48. and Waran army came and devastated Upper ZaAs-dkar up to DuA-riA. They burnt the 
villages with fire; and whatever they got of wealth and cattle they carried back with 
them. As the king again paid no speoial attention, the treasures he had passed 
into the hands of other nations. At that time the treasure was lost beyond recovery. 
Afterwards, as a memorial for himself, the king rebuilt the palace of Tog. He lived at 
the Dkar-zu [garden] of Sle, and there he built a palace, a Kha-tun-ban ( khatmband), 
etc. The queen sent a messenger to Tibet to ask for a wife for her prince. A request 
relating thereto was addressed to the Sde-pa of Lha-rgya-ri. As a residence for the 
same the Sku-inkhar-so-ma (New Palace) was built at Sle above the temple of Spyan- 
ras-gzigs (Avalokita). In the end, however, through some "accident happening in Tibet, 
the Lha-rgya-ri princess could not be asked to come here. The king erected an image 
of his own patron deity, Phyag-rdor (Vajra-papi), in size like the king himself, made of 
gold and copper above the throat, which was of silver. He also erected a stupa of silver, 
with a top ornament of gold, variegated with precious stones, one story high. In the 
Iron-Tiger (Water-Tiger) year (1770 + 12 * 1782 ; or 1782 + 12 = 1794 a.d.) he erected 
at Sle in the Theg-ohen-goA-ma (hall) an image of Guru Padma-bod-hbar, made with 
thirteen maunds of silver. At Sel he erected an image of Rgyal-ba Tshe-dpag-med, 
made with seven ipaunds of silver. And at Tog palace he erected an image of the 
revered White Sgrol-ma (Tfiri,), made with nine maunds of silver. Then, after a while, 
in the Wood-Ox year (1805 + 12 «* 1817 a.d.) the Master of Perfect Insight, Yafi-hdzin 
(YoA-hdzin)-lAa-pa, realized that the prince was an incarnation of Sku-zabs Bhil-ba-rdo- 
rje of He-mi. He then made his residence at both He-mi and Theg-mchog. [Having 
thus become] so important a personage, he found it difficult to obey even father and 
mother. The queen travelled about in Bu-rig, Ldum-ra, and La-dvags, never remaining 
at one and the same place. She also asked the prince to join her, and took him with her. 
For the sake of the prince’s amusement they passed their time, both day and night, in 
dancing and singing. Not heeding the king’s command, the queen herself listened only 
to the repeated suggestions of her own steward, Bsod-nams-dbaA-phyug, and Prince 
Mchog-sprul’s mind turned in the same direction. Even before this the king, the 
ministers, and others had for some time attempted to induce him to marry, for the sake 
of the dynasty; but he refused and would remain at He-mi. But, as there was no other 
son, and as a Rig-pa-hdzin-pa must reign in the sphere of the world (kingdom), as well 
as in the sphere of religion, he consented to the [united] intercessions of the king, the 
ministers, the council of elders, the lords, the stewards of the twin lamaseries, the Sgrub- 
dban , the Atsaiyas (.Acdryas , teachers), and others, and married the younger daughter of 
Prime Minister Tshe-dbaA-don-grub, Bskal-bzaA-sgrol-ma by name. Before one year 
had elapsed the princess conceived. After that he married Btsun-mo Bsod-nams-dpal- 
skyid of Pastkyum castle and Zo-ra Kha-tun. These three ladies he married in one 
year. In the following (Water-Horse) Wood-Horse year a SiA (Dogra) army arrived in 
La-dvags (1822 + 12 » 1834 a.d.). (SMS.) During the time of his (Tshe-dpal’s) son, 
Mchog-gi-sprul-sku, the army of the SiA (Dogras) tampered with his minister (Daos- 
grub-bstan-hdzin), and robbed the kiAg of his dominion. 
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NOTES 

Local names:—Dpal-fadum is the capital of Zai'is-dkar, the Dpab-gtum of tbe Zana-dkar chronicles, and the 
Si^ulum, Podum, Pad am of the mape, ’A-tin is a town in Zaiis-dkar, situated on a tributary from the left- 
hand side to the ZaAs-dkar river. Waran is the Wardwon valley. The Wordwan river is a tributary of the 
Chenab in Kashmir State territory. Monde is probably a valley or town in the vicinity of Wardwan. 
l)un-rhi is a village in Za&s-dkar, but I do not know its exact situation. The Dkar-zu (Dkar-bzo) garden at 
Leh once contained a royal palace and a khapmband. The latter kind of building is distinguished by its 
ceiling, as Joseph Tshe-brtan tells me, Most of the Tibetan bouses have ceilings made of twigs only. 
A khafniband has a ceiling made of a number of little boards put together in such a way as to form 
geometrical patterns. The Lha-rgya-ri province of Tibet is not known to me; nor do I know where is tbe 
Theg-chen-goft-ma hall at Leh. 

During the reign of king Tshe-dpal-rnam-rgyal Ladakh was visited by Moorcroft and Trebeok, between 
1820 and 1822. Moorcroft mentions a war between Ladakh and Baltistan, see vol. 1, p. 886. He was asked 
to interfere. A Tibetan document referring to this war was published by me in my artiole Historische 
Dokumente von Khalai.it, ZDMG., vol. lxi, pp. 588-614. Another document, treating of wars between the 
Ladakhis and Baltis during that period, is entitled “The services of Bsod-nams-betan-bdzin, minister of 
Siion-dar", A tender of allegiance from tbe Ladakhis to the British Government was communicated 
by Moorcroft, but not accepted by the East India Company. A letter from the Czar of Russia to 
the king of Ladakh was shown to Moorcroft. T re beck witnessed a war between Kuja and Ladakh: see 
Moorcroft, vol. i, p. 456, vol. ii, pp. 68-4. Rab-brtan-rnam-rgyal and Mchog-sprul-rnam-rgyal are 
two different names of the same person. Rab-brtan probably received the name Mchog-sprul when 
he was discovered to be an incarnation of Bhil-ba-rdo-rje. As we know from Tshe-brtan’s account of the 
Dogra war, Prince Mchog-sprul was made Regent of Ladakh a short time before Zorawar overran the country. 

A seal of this king in Tibeto-Mongolian character is still in the hands of the present ex-king. The 
following votive inscriptions of my collection refer to the reign of this king:—No. 84, from the road between 
Mdo-mkhar and Skyur-bu-can; No. 85, from Hun-dar in Nub-ra; No. 86, from Dpe-thub; No. 87, from Da-ru, 
in honour of the minister Tshe-dbah-don-grub; No. 118, from Mdo-mkhar; No. 119, from Skyur-bu-can. This 
king is mentioned in Ladakhi Songs, Nos. i and ii. The latter song contains also the names of his son 
Tshe-dbau-rab-brtan, of his minister Tshe-dbaii-don-grub, and of his wife Dpal-mdzes-dbaii-mo. The name of 
Tsbe-dbaii-rab-brtan’s wife, Bskal-bzaii-sgrol-ma, is found in Song No. xvi. 


IX. The Dogra War 

(Or; MS.) History of the war waged by Mah&radza-Gul&b-Siftg’s soldiers against 
Ladakh and Tibet. 

After that, there arrived at Man-ldra-bahi (Mandre and Waran), together with 
a great host of soldiers, Zo-ra-war (Ca MS.: Zo-ra-war of Gu-lo-ri), the wazir of the reigning 
Maharaja Gu-lftb Sin, wad generals Ne-rdab Sift, Mi-yan Sift, Mi-ya-no-ta, Ba-sti Ram, 
’Ab-dar-bi-zar, and Mir-za Ra-sul Beg. At that time Bkra-£is-dbaft-phyug of Sa-phud, 
father and son, were in command of the oastle of Dkar-rtse in the Su-ru [valley]. When 
they heard [of the appearance of the enemy], they sent a report to the king at Slel 
(Leh). The king appointed the minister of Tog, Rdo-rje-rnam-rgyal, chief of the army, 
and sent him off with a great army. Bkra-tns-dbafi-phyug of Sa-phud, father and son, 
gathered together about 200 soldiers at Dkar-rtse in the Su-ru [valley]. Then the Wazir 
[Zorawar] also arrived there. They fought for about two days; but [the Ladakhis] p. 
could not resist Father and son both died in that battle. Then the minister of Tog 
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arrived with his army at Lan-gar-(mkhar)-rtse. Three or four great battles ensued. But 
neither side gained a victory nor was beaten. They remained equal. Then during one 
or two days snow* fell more or less. The Wazir sent Lasu-mandru, a merchant from 
Kastrawar, to Rdo-rje-rnam-rgyal, to tell him [as follows] :—‘ If you are ready to pay 
a tribute [naxar] of 1,000 silver [rupees] to my government, we shall certainly go back 
[to Jammu] ! ’ Then the minister of Tog wrote to the king of Slel (Leh) in a letter, 
‘ If you will graciously pay a tribute of 1,000 rupees, they will go back ! Therefore do 
graciously pay the money! If you will not show us this favour, I shall take six jau 
(a coin) from every soldier here.’ Although the king as well as Tshe-brtan-rnara-rgyal 
and Don-grub-rnam-rgyal could see the necessity of this* queen Zi-zi would not listen. 
She said, ‘ The minister of Tog is of no use. Therefore Dftos-grub-bstan-hdzin and the 
minister of Ldum-ra both shall go and bring the Wazir [Zorawar’s] head ! ’ Night and 
day reinforcements were sent [to the army]. Then both [the new generals] arrived at 
Lan-mkliar-rtae. On the following day a great battle was fought, which lasted from 
sunrise till past noon. On the other side many Si-pas were killed. Then they remained 
one day without fighting. The following day they fought from dawn. A little after 
noon Rdo-rje-rnam-rgyal, the minister of Tog, was hit in his right shoulder by a bullet. 
Although Mi-ya-Ne-rdab-siftat once surrounded the minister with twenty-fivesword-bearing 
youths, he, standing on a boulder and seizing his sword with his left hand, did not allow* 
anybody to come near him. But, a certain Rohila firing a bullet, the minister died. 
Then Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin also with his army appeared on a mountain ridge, and 
he [also began to] fight. About fifty Si-pas were killed. Just before sunset Dftos-grub- 
bstan-hdzin was hit by a bullet in his right wrist. [Then] the minister of Ldum-ra as 
well as Hgur-med, together with their army, fled; and Dftos-grub-bstan-bdzin, his 
servant Bya-luft-(Bya-run)-tshan, and Myur-lha, these three, were left alone. As no 
other choice remained, Dftos-grub-bstan-hdzin gave his servant a packet of 100 rupees, 
which he had carried in his breast pocket, and sent this money, together with his 
humble salutations, to the Wazir [Zorawar]. The Wazir show*ed him [much] respect, and 
guarded him like the apple of his eye. The minister of Ldum-ra with his great army 
went across the river, and escaped through La-lun-bsil-mo. Later on No-no Hgyur-med 
also went before Wazir [Zorawar]. But Rta-mgrin, the Wazir of Mul-bhe, was in 
command of 300 men of Upper Bu-rig. While he stayed [in the valley of] Srin-po-sna- 
hg ugs (sna-khun), the Wazir [Zorawar] arrived there unexpectedly by way of Sar-re (?). 
The Wazir Rta-mgrin with his army attaoked him on the road and killed between fifty and 
sixty Si-pas. Two bullets at least hit the Wazir [Zorawarjs palanquin, without hurting his 
person. [Zorawar’s] treasurer (quarter-master ?) died there also. On that day the Wazir 
[Zorawar] became stupified (?) and did not know what to do. [Text uncertain.] But the 
Wazir Rta-mgrin, seeing the great army of the Wazir [Zorawar], ran away over night. 
Then the Wazir [Zorawar], who had no more fighting men against him, marched to 
Paa-kyum by way of Dkar-skyil. He broke the castle of Pas-kyum, and turned the 
chief {Jo) out. All the treasures that he found he sent to Kastrawar, [accompanied by] 
100 Si-pas. Then BaU-kha-pa, heading 300 soldiers from Gdam (Lower Ladakh), 
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marched across the Sod pass. He pursued those 100 Si-pas and caught them at 
Bhatura. He killed them all, not leaving a single one. Carrying away the treasure, as 
itiuch as he found, he fled to Skar-rdo. Then, in course of time, the Wazir [Zorawar] 
arrived at Bab-sgo. The king of Slel (Leh) went there also, and both met. All went 
to Slel, the capital, and there they remained for several days. The kingdom was 
returned to the king, and not a single Si-pa or other man was placed in the fort as 
a guard. It was arranged that 5,000 Rs. should be paid uninterruptedly as tribute to 
the [Jammu] government. Then [Zorawar] returned to Su-ru. 


NOTES 

Place-names:—Man-ldra-bafci stands for Mandre and Waran, as I am told. Ba-pbud seems to be the name 
of the territory on the Manasarowar Lake, which remained in the hands of the Ladakhi kings after the peace 
of Gtiit-sgau. Laft-mkhar-rtse is a town in the Burn valley, below Dkar-rtse. La-lun-bsil-mo seems to be the 
valley of a small tributary of the Indus from the left; it falls into the Indus opposite to Chulichan. (Map: 
Laloo-Simool.) Bya-lui'i or Bya-rui'i is the name of a house at Leh. Srin-po-sna-hgugs (sna-khuu) is the 
name of a rock in the Suru valley, as I am told. The Sod pass is probably identical with the Hamoting pass. 
Gu-lo-ri = Kahlur, Bilaspur, the home of Zorawar in the Panjab. 

With the above account of the campaign the accounts of Bastl-R&m and Tshe-brtan of Kha-la-rtse should 
be compared. Bastl-R&m, a Dogra officer and governor of Leh, wrote his reminiscences of this war at 
the request of Cunningham, who published them in his Laddk (pp. 882 sqq.). All the numbers given by 
Bastl-R&m are evidently wrong, either exaggerated or diminished. But the general course of events seems 


to be accurate. Both accounts are 
Bastl-R&m 

1. On the 16th August, 1884 ajd., 

the first battle in the Suru 
valley. The Tibetan general 
was Maugal (?). 

2. The Dogras advance to Suru, 

where they stay eight days. 

8. Conquest of Pas-kyum and Bod; 

capture of 6,000 (?) Ladakhis. 
4. Negotiations at Mul-bhe. 

6. Bau-kha-pa attacks the Dogras 
in the rear. 

6. Dogras retreat to Lan-mkhar- 

rtse. 

7. Bau-kha-pa advances to Laii- 

mkhar-rtse. Battle at Laii- 
mkhar-rtse. 1,200 Ladakhis 
are made prisoners, among 
them Diios-grub-bstan-bdzin 
and his son Hgyur-med. 

8. Dogras advance to Pas-kyum, 

Mul-bhe, Mkhar-bu, Lama- 
yuru, Bab-sgo. 

9. At Bab-sgo the Ladakhi king 

meets Zorawar; both go to 
Leh (April, 1885). 


to be found in the Minor Chronicles 
Tshe-brtan 

1. First battle at Safi-kbu. 


2. Dogras advance to Lau-mkhar- 
rtse. 

8. Dogras advance to Pas-kyum, 
remain there for fifteen days. 


6. Dogras retreat to Lai’i-mkhar- 

rtse. 

7. 9,000 Ladakhis advance to Laft- 

mkbar-rtse. Battle at Skyid- 
mar-rtse; 800 Ladakhis are 
killed, among them the minis¬ 
ter of Tog. 


8. Dogras advance to Mkhar-bu, 

Lamayuru, Wanla, Sne-mo, 
near Bab-sgo. 

9. At Sfie-mo the Ladakhi king 

meets Zorawar. 


(infra). 

Rgyal-rabs 

1. First battle near Dkar-rtse. 
The Tibetan general was 
Bkra-6is -d bafi - phyug. 

2. Three or four battles near Lau- 
mkhar-rtse. 


4. Negotiations about 1,000 Rs. 


7. Ladakhis under the minister of 

Tog, Di'ios-grub-bstan-hdzin, 
and Bau-kha-pa advance to 
Laft-mkhar-rtse. Theminister 
of Tog iB killed in the battle. 
Dftos-grub-bstan-bdzin and 
Hgyur-med are made prisoners. 

8. Conquest of Pas-kyum. Bau- 

kha-pa recaptures the treasure 
of Pas-kyum. 

9. At Bab-Bgo the Ladakhi king 

meets Zorawar. 


s 
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Bastl-B&m 

10. Zor&war remains at Leh for 
four months. Peace con¬ 
cluded. The Ladakhis have 
to pay an annual tribute of 
£0,000 Bs., and 60,000 Bs. 
for the expenses of the war. 

11. Zorawar goes back to Suru, 
by way of Sod. 


Tshe*brtan 

10. Peace negotiations in the Kar- 
bzo garden at Leh. Every 
peasant has to pay an annual 
tribute of 10 Bs. 6 As. 2 Paisa. 


Rgyal-rabt 

10. Peace negotiations at Leh. 
The Ladakhis have to pay an 
annual tribute of 5,000 Bs. 


11. Zorawar goes back. 


On the whole, the agreement between the three versions is all that could be desired. The only difficulty 
is the conquest of Pas-kymn, followed by on attack of Bau-kha-pa, which in Bastl-B&m's account (see his 
Nos. 8 and 6) is placed before the battle of Lan-mkhar-rtse, and in the Rgyal-rabt after that battle (Bee No. 8). 
Possibly Pos-kyum was conquered twice. 


Then- Bail-kba-pa and Bsod-nams-dbaft-phyug became chief councillors and gave 
the bad advice that an army should be sent after the Wazir [Zorawar]. A si-pa [called] 
Dam-bha and several others who did not wish the king well sent a secret letter to the 
Wazir. At Raft-hdum this letter reached the Wazir’s hands, and he, passing through 
ZaUs-dkar, reached Sle [again]. He turned the king out of the castle and gave orders 
that [the village of] Tog only was to provide him with provisions, wheat, and -butter for 
50. food, and with grass, wood, etc. He also assigned [to the king] a jagir of 1,159 Rs. 
1 If as. and established him there. Prince Tahe-dbafi-rab-brtan fled to Spi-ti, passing 
through Ldum-ra and Drail-tse. (Ca MS.) After having stayed there for one or two 
months, Mchog-sprul died. (Cc MS.) Raja Dhos-grub-bstan-hdzin was elected viceroy. 
At Kara (Dgar-ba) a Ki-la (Qila) was erected and handed over to Magna, the 
Tha-na-dftr. It was agreed that an annual tribute of 9,000 Rs. was to be paid to the 
[Jammu] Government. The Wazir [Zorawar] then returned [to Jammu, travelling] through 
Zift-spyan. (CMS.) To Queen Zi-zi (Mchog-sprul’s wife) a son was born, whose name 

was (Cc MS.) Hjigs-med-chos-kyi-seil-ge-ini-hgyur-kun-dgah’rnam-rgyal. (CMS.) To 

another Zi-zi was born (Cc MS.) Bstan-sruft-gyul-rgyal, who became king of Maft-spro. 
They also received a jagir of 507 Rs. 12f as., together with wheat, butter, 
grass, wood, etc. Then Raja Dilos-grub-bstan-hdzin reigned for five years. 


NOTES 

Bau-bdum is a monastery on the road from the Suru valley to Zai'is-dkar. Ka-ra (Dgar-ba, Skara) is 
a village one mile below Leh. Ziu-spyan is said to be a village on the Zafn-dkar Bivar near Phyi-gliu. 
Man-spro is a village on the left bank of the Indus, immediately above He-mis. It is still the residence of 
Bstan-sruh-gyul-rgyal’s descendants. 

The following is a comparative table of the above campaign, according to the three authorities: 

Bastl-B&m ( Laddk, pp. 840 sqq.) Tshe-brtan Rgyal-rabt 

1. The Sikh governor of Kashmir 1. The Ladakhi king iscalumniated. 

excites the Ladakhis to revolt. 

2. Zorawar marches to Zans-dkar. 2. Zorawar marches to Za&s-dkar. 

The chief promises to pay a 
tribute. News of insurrection 
at Leh. 

8. Zorawar marches to Leh. 


8. Zorawar marches to Leh. 
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Basil- Ram 

4. The Ladakhi king waits on the 
t Wazir at Chu-fod. He is 
deposed. 

B. Dnos-grub-bstan-fadzin is made 
king of Ladakh. 


6. The queen and her son go to 

Leh (?). 

7. A fort is built outside Leh. 

8. Zorawar goes to Jammu. Bastl- 

Ram is sent against Balde (?). 


Tsbe-brtan 


5. Drag-sos of Kha-la-rtse refuses to 
be made viceroy of Ladakh. 
Dftos-grub-bstan-bdzin accepts 
the dignity. 

G. Mchog - sprul’s flight towards 
Lahul. Drag-sos is punished. 

7. A fort (Kyi-la) erected at Leh. 

8. Zorawar on his way home de¬ 

stroys the treasury of Gtn'i- 
flgaii. 


Hgyal-rabs 

4. The Ladakhi king js deiwsed. 

5. Diios-grub-bstan fadzin is made 

viceroy. 

6. Prince Mchog-sprul’s flight to 

Spi-ti, where he dies. 

7. A fort (Ki-la) built at Leh 

(Dgar-ba). 

8. Zorawar returns to Jammu. 

9. Two sons are born to Prince 

Mchog-sprul’s wives. 


Ladakhi Songs No. i is a song written by minister Dhos-grub-bstan-hdzin. No. xviii is addressed to the 
same person. 


In the sixth year the Wazir himself came back [again to Ladakh], and reached 
Zahs-dkar. The [old] king of Slel (Leh) went to meet him. At Pi-pi-tin he met with 
the Wazir, and the Wazir showed him great kindness. Raja Dhos-grub-bstan-hdzin and 
the minister of Ba-mgo arrived there one day later, and met with the Wazir at Pi-pi-tin 
in Zahs-dkar. [He] would not accept their presents. He pretended to be angry, and they 
all travelled to Slel. [Then the Wazir] said to Raja Dftos-grub-bstan-hdzin: ‘ The 
tribute of five years has not been fully paid! ’ Having abused the raja, he fined 
him 50,000 Rs. : the minister of Ba-mgo (Bab-sgo) was fined 30,000 Rs., 
the Jo (chief) of Rgya 15,000 Rs., and all the other officials proportionately. 
(The old] king was made king again. [Then] the Wazir’s army, as much as 
there was, marched off to make war against Baltistan, together with the king and 
the ministers of La-dvags. The chief of Khar-mail led the way, and the castle of 
Skar-rdo was ruined. The chief ’Ag-mad-Khan (of Baltistan) was dethroned, and, after 
all Baltistan had been conquered, [the armies] marched back to Slel. The father-king 
of Ladakh was taken ill in Baltistan with small-pox and died. Mgon-po, the steward, 
escorted the corpse to Tog, wJiere it was cremated. Then Hjigs-med-chos-kyi-seft-ge- 
mi-hgyur-kun-dgah-rnam-rgyal-ba was appointed king, and invested with throne and 
power. The Wazir, rising himself, presented him with a suit furnished with gold 
trimmings [kinkh&b], a double girdle of wool, a piece of velvet, and a pair of golden 
finger-rings. He said: 

“ Thy father fled, and left thee alone (behind). 

During my life-time I have had the pleasure of seeing thee grow up. 

Thou art a king even over me : reign over me ! 

18,000 Rs. annually have to be paid to the high government! What can be got out 
•of La-dvags beyond this sum may be considered as the king’s own property ! ” 
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NOTES 

Pi-pi-tin is a little village near Spadum in Zaiis-dkar. Mkhar-maii is identical with the principality of 
Kbartakcban and Parkuda. The Jos of Mkhar-maii (or Parkuda) are a family of Balti chiefs, from whose 
daughters the kings of Baltistan used to select their wives. When the Balti Prince Muhammad-Sh&h was 
disinherited in favour of his younger brother Muhammad-All, he fled to the chief of Mkhar-maii, his uncle, who* 
took up his cause. It was only natural for the chief of Mkhar-maii to assist the Dogras in their campaign, 
because in particular the latter professed to defend Muhammad-Sh&h'a right to the throne of Baltistan. Bastl- 
R&m’s narrative ends immediately before the Balti war. The remainder of the history was compiled by 
Cunningham from ‘ Other Information 


Comparative Table of 
Bastl-Ram (pp. 848 sqq.). 

1. Gulab Singh is displeased with 

Diios-grub-bstan-bdzin’s elec¬ 
tion. 

2. Zorawar conquer* and 

Chatrgarh, then Zaiis-dkar. 

8. Diios-grub-bstan-bdzin runs 
away, but is seized at* Ta-bo. 

4. The old king reinstated, the 

taxes being raised to 28,000 Bs. 
annually. 

5. Zorawar goes back to Jammu. 

6. Next year he comes to Leh 

again, to make war againBt 
Baltistan. 

Cunningham’s * Other Informa¬ 
tion ’ (pp. 848 sqq.). 

7. Prince Muhammad-Shfth isto be 

placed on the throne of Balti¬ 
stan. 

8. Submission of the chiefs of 

Khatakchan and Khapulu. 

9. Mia-Nidh&n-Singh with 5,000 

men is beaten by the Baltis. 

10. Bastl-R&m builds a bridge 
across the Indus. The Baltis 
are beaten at Marwan. 

11. Skar-rdo surrenders for want 
of water. Muhammad-Shfth is 
placed on the throne of Balti¬ 
stan. 

12. Don-grub-rnam-rgyal of La¬ 
dakh dies of small-pox. 

18. Bjigs-med-rnam-rgyal is ac¬ 
knowledged king of Ladakh. 


the Balti War acoordino to 
Tshe-brtan. 


After six years the Ladakhis and 
the people of Pu-rig start an in¬ 
surrection. Zorawar arrives at 
Leh, coming from Zaiis-dkar. 
War is made against Baltistan. 


9. Battle of Tse-tse-tsan: several 

Si-pa are killed (Dogras 
beaten). 

10. Zorawar beats the Baltis. 


11. Skar-rdo surrenders after a 
siege of twelve days. The 
chiefs of the insurgents are 
cruelly punished. 

12. The father-king and Baft-kha- 
pa both die at Skar-rdo. They 
are cremated at Tog. 

18. Back to Leh. Zorawar spends 
the.winter at Leh. 


the Three Authorities 
Rgyal-rabs. 


2. After six years Zorawar goes to 
Zaim-dkar. 

8. The old king, as well as Diios- 
grub-bstan-bdzin, both go to 
meet him atFi-pi-tih in Zaiis- 
dkar. 

4. The old king is reinstated. 
Diios • grub - bstan • bdzin is 
punished. 

6. War is made against Baltistan. 


8. The chief of Mkhar-maii acts as- 
guide to the Dogra army. 


11. Skar-rdo is conquered. 


12. The father-king dies of small¬ 
pox. He is cremated at Tog. 

18. Qjigs-med-niam-rgyal is ac¬ 
knowledged king of Ladakh. 
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The chief difficulty with regard to the events told in this chapter is the tale of Diios-grub-bstan-hdzin. 
According to Bastl-Rim be was deposed a long time before the Balti war; but according to the Tibetans 
it waB immediately before the war, after a reign of five or six years (1886-40 or -41). According to 
Baetl-R&m he ran sway to Spi-ti as soon as he heard of Zorawar's approach; but according to the Rgyal-rabg 
he went to meet him in Zafts-dlfar. With regard to Prince Mchog-sprul, Cunningham says in this chapter that 
he went as far as Kotgur, where he died in 1889, being 21 years old. A' Song of Prince Mohog-sprurs flight ’ 
is found in my History of Western Tibet (p. 162), where we find also (p.160) a song on King Hjigs-med-rnam-rgyal. 

No long time after [that event Zorawar] deliberated with regard to the question 
of sending an army against Yar-khen (Yarkand) and Byari-than. As it was a long way 
to Yar-khen, he resolved to send an army against Mnab-ris-skor-gsum. Therefore the 
Wazir with as many officers and soldiers as he had with him ; the Ladakhi [chieftain] 
No-no-Bsod-nams; the minister of Ba-sgo (Bab-sgo); Go-lam-Khan ; Mgon-po, the 
steward; the minister Sa-bi; and all the other great councillors and soldiers went to make 
war against Mnab-ris. ( Ca MS.) Mi-ya-Mag-na, the Tha-na-d&r, was made responsible for 
all Ladakh. (Cc MS.) The He-mi monastery contributed 12,000 bushels of grain, 

300 horse-loads, and 70 horses. At first they marched across the Byari-la [pass]. 
Ru-thog was destroyed; and the minister of ’A-lci was stationed there as commandant 
of the castle. It was very doubtful whether a Tibetan army would ever arrive [there], 
excepting the 600 soldiers who were natives of Mnab-ris. The Wazir marched off 
with a great army, fought against Mnab-ris-skor-gsum, and brought it under his sway. 

At Sgar (Garthog) he built a fort (qila). Si-pas, soldiers, and castlewards were 
stationed in Bu-rah, Ru-thog, and other places, and then he retired to Sgar, together p. 61. 
with his army. Four days after the Wazir’s return from Bu-rari, a Tibetan 
from Bu-raii, the chief of the archers, with 300 cavalry and 10,000 foot-soldiers, arrived 
there. Those fifty Si-pas who were stationed at Stag-la-mkhar (Ca MS. Dvag-la-mkhar) 
in Bu-rah were attacked and everyone of them killed. The Tibetan army remained 
[there]. Eight days later a minister, a ru-dpon, three responsible commanders, with 
500 cavalry and 7,000 foot-soldiers, arriving from Bu-rah as reinforcements, are said 
to have been in Gro-6od. More [soldiers] were expected to arrive by and by. Meta 
Basti-R&m with 300 Si-pas was stationed at Do-yo. Basti-R&m uninterruptedly, by 
day and by night, sent reports to the Wazir. At that time two or three days had 
elapsed since the Wazir’s arrival at Sgar. Then’ a letter with news arrived from 
Basti-R&m. It was conveyed byRan-thag-(Rah-bthag)-Bkra-£is-don-grub, a Ladakhi, 
together with four men. On the following day the Wazir together with his army and 
the Ladakhi noblemen went back, not leaving a single soldier [at Sgar], and once more 
he arrived in Bu-rah. The queens (Zorawar’s wives) were sent to La-dvags with 
No-no Don-ldan of Phyi-dbah. A little below Do-yo he established a camp and 
remained. Then five or six great skirmishes took place. The Tibetan army, remaining 
inside the castle, did not incur much loss; but on the Wazir’s part, being outside, many 
Si-pas were killed. Then snow fell, and the old men among the Wazir’s Si-pas perished 
of cold. The stronger men [among the Dogras] and the Ladakhi noblemen, wearing 
their armour [fought ?] day and night without a break. (Text uncertain.) One day 
very early, at first dawn, the Tibetan army left the castle of Stag-la; 3,000 cavalry, 
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about 5,000 infantry, a captain of the archers, a ya-po (hangman, executioner), two 
ru-dpons , and two captains. They surrounded the Wazir’s camp. From early dawn 
till sunrise both sides were engaged in fighting, and the firing was without intermissioh. 
Those who died on both sides were equal. When the sun rose- on the mountain peaks, 
the Tibetan officers, as many as there were, and 3,000 cavalry, came out [of the castle], 
and Mig-dmar-tshes, the steward, without looking back or hesitating, leaped into the 
[Dogra] entrenchments. They fought for one or two spaces of three hours. [Then] 
the Wazir uttered the following vow: “ Either the Tibetans will take my head and 
neck, or I shall take it myself (commit suicide)! ” Then, shouting Sri-Gu-l&b-Sin’s 
name, [he said]: “ The omens are not good! ” The Wazir fought on horseback 
with a sword in his hand. After he had killed four or five Tibetans, the executioner, 
knowing that he was the Wazir, hurled his spears against him, regardless of his own 
life. Then, going in front [of the Wazir], he thrust his spear right through the Wazir’s 
chest. The Wazir fell to the ground, not uttering a single sound; his sword escaped 
his hand. Once more the thought occurred to him to seize his sword; but he could 
not. The executioner, drawing out the spear, took his sword from the belt, and, cutting 
off [the Wazir’s] head, carried it off. Then the Dogra soldiers lost their heads (thoughts). 
When the Tibetan infantry also pressed into the entrenchments, the [Dogra] officers as 
well as the Ladakhi noblemen became confused. He who could save [his life] fled; 
the remainder were killed. On that day, a little after noon, the battle came to an end. 
The Tibetans had gained a victory. On the following day the captain of the archers 
and the ru-dpon, and 300 cavalry, in pursuit of the fleeing Sin-pas, reached Sgar. 
But, as this took place in Byan-than (a desert country), they could not capture a single' 
Sin-pa. After they had finished examining [the desert], they remained at Sgar. At 
that time reinforcements from the Upper and Lower gold-mine [districts] reached the 
camp, 300 horsemen arriving all at the same time ; and it wa eported that 3,000 
infantry would follow soon. Then Mgon-po, the steward, No-no-Bsod-nams, the 
minister of Ba-mgo, Go-lam-Khan, the minister of Sa-spo, several other noblemen, 
several officers of the Sifi-pas, and all those Sih-pas who had been taken prisoners 
were despatched to Tibet. 

NOTES 

Local names ■’—Yar-khen is Yarkand (or Turkestan in general). By ait-than is the districts north and east of 
Ru-thog. The Byaii-la [pass] is found on the road to the Paii-koii Lake, soon after Sak-ti. Sgar is the same as 
Garthog of the maps. Stag-la-mkhar (Dvag-la-mkhar) is stated to be situated in Bu-ran. It is found exactly 
south of the Manasarowar Lake. Gro-fod is a Tibetan province north of Bu-rafi. Do-yo (Toyo) I cannot trace 
on a map. Sa-spo (Sa-spo-la) is a large village on the Indus, opposite A-loi, the seat of a minister. 

Comparative Table of this Campaign according to the Three Authorities 
Cunningham's ‘ Other Informs- Tshe-brtaa Rgyal-rabs. 

tion ’ (pp.,851 sqq.). 

1. Zorawar threatens to invade 1. Zorawar threatens to invade 

Yarkand and Tibet. Yarkand and Tibet. 

2. In May, 1841, he marches to 2. Bu-thog is seised and plundered. 2. Ru-thog is conquered; a fort is 

Wam-le, Bkra-ris-sgaii, Bu- built at Sgar. 

tbog and Sgar. 
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Cunningham's ' Other Informa¬ 
tion \ 

3. -He establishes his headquarters 

at Tlrthapur on the Sutlej. 

4. Bastl-R&m is stationed at Stag- 

la-mkhar, on the Karnali 
river. 

6. Rahlm-Khiln and Ghulfim-Khan 

of Chu-4od plunder Spi-ti. 

G. On the 7th November No-no- 
Bsod-nams' force is annihilated 
at Kar-dam. On the 19th 
November he and Ghul&m- 
Kh&n are taken prisoners. 

7. Zorawar advances from Tlrtba- 

pur. On the 12th December 
he is beaten and killed. 

8. Among the prisoners are Ahmad- 

Shah of Baitistan, General 
Rai-siu, Ghul&m-Khin, No-no- 
Bsod-nams, the minister of 
Bab-sgo. 


Tshe-brton. 

3. The Dogros dam up the water of 
a river in Grog-po-rab-gsum 
and the Tibetans retire. 


7. The Dogras follow the Tibetans 

to Upper Grog-po-rab-sum ; 
Zorawar is beaten and killed. 

8. Peace is concluded and an 

agreement written. 


Rgyal-rabs. 

3. Zorawar goes to Bu-raii, and 

comes back to Sgar, where he 
establishes his headquarters. 

4. Bastl-R&m is stationed at Do-yo. 


6. The garrison at Stag-la-mkhar 
is annihilated by the Tibetans. 


7. Zorawar is encamped at Do-yo. 

The Tibetans from Stag-la- 
mkhar beat and kill him. 

8. Among the prisoners are Mgon- 

po No-no -Bsod-nama, the 
ministers of Bab-sgo and 8a- 
spo, and Gol&m-Khfin. 


As certain place-names, in particular Do-yo and Grog-po-rab-gsum, have not yet been traced on any map, 
we do not yet know how far the agreement between the three accounts extends. A song on Zorawar’s death 
is found in my History of Western Tibet (p. 109). 


Between Mgon-po, the steward [of He-mi], and the Tibetans an agreement was 
made, and Mgon-po sent a secret letter to La-dvags: “ The Wazir is dead, and the 
Tibetan army is reported in pursuit. Therefore, Upper and Lower [Ladakh], on all 
sides, should be made ready for war.” The astrologer Tshe-dban-rab-brtan was sent 
in advance [with this letter]. Mgon-po himself intended to watch events, saying, p . 52 . 
“ The Tibetans will gather an army ! ”; and so he arrived later. Lha-bdag-Tshe-rin- 
stobs-rgyas, the Wazir’s quartermaster, had to supply the garrison of the castle of 
La-dvags and the Si-pas with food, grass, and wood. When the Wazir was dead, 
and no grass or wood arrived from Upper and Lower Ladakh, he said to the Kumidan 
and Magna, tike Thanad&r: “I am not sure whether grass and wood will arrive! It 
looks like a rebellion. I do not know what will happen! ” Then these two became 
reflective also. They sent a petition to the Ser-kar [Jammu], and asked for an army. In 
accordance with what had been said [before] Mgon-po, the steward, and the noblemen 
of Gsam (Lower Ladakh) held a consultation. During winter, they equipped an army; 
and in the spring they sent the hosts from Upper and Lower Ladakh, Sbal-ti, Kha-pul, 
and Ldum-ralto Leh]. A Tibetan captain of the archers, 100 cavalry, and 600 infantry 
were posted at Loe-bbre. Then the Ladakhi army surrounded both the Ki-la and 
tile Cha-bon, and threw up entrenchments. Then thev fought for twelve days without 
intermission. (Ca MS.) In the Ki-la there were 60 Sih-pas under Magna, the 
Thanadftr; in the Cha-bon there were 900 Pal-tan Si-pas under a K umid a n . (Ce MS.) 
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On the following day [the Tibetans] surrounded the Cha-bon. The Kumidan was 
stationed at the Chag-rab(?) of the Cha-bon, and the Sbal-ti army was [encamped] 
round the gate of the same. Suddenly Miya-Ranu, together with 30 Si-pas sword in 
hand, issued from the Ki-la, careless of life and death. At first they surprised the 
Sbal-tis ; and after they had killed several Sbal-tis the Sbal-tis fled. Then half the 
Pal-tans left the Cha-bon; but the combat came to a stop, and all the Ladakhi soldiers 
returned to their encampment. From that day for six days they fought night and 
day without intermission. At that time a letter arrived [at Leh with the news] that 
Dewan Hari-cand and Wazir Tunu had reached Kha-la-[r]tse with a great army (Ca MS.) 
and several guns. (Cc MS.) At night all the [Tibetan] soldiers encamped around the 
Ki-la assembled in the castle. On the next morning the King’s minister, the Tibetan 
Lhags-tshe-rin-stobs-rgyas, destroyed the bridge at Lig-tse and remained [there] 
for several days. The Dewan Sahib arrived at Si el (Leh) and pursued the fugitives. 
Within two days he annihilated every trace of the [Tibetan] entrenchments and started 
in pursuit. At first he fought against those 500 Tibetan soldiers who were stationed 
at the Lce-bbre monastery, and killed as many as possible. The remainder were 
seized and sent to Slel. Then the Dewan Sahib, the Wazir Sahib, and the soldiers 
marched across the Byan-la [pass] to Hdor-khug. Also the Tibetan army, the king, 
and the ministers of La-dvags fled from Lig-tse and went to Kluh-gyog-ma. Together 
with them an auxiliary force, consisting of the minister Zur-khah and Ra-ga-6a and 
5,000, arrived at Kluh-gyog-ma. They established a camp, and remained there. 
Afterwards about 2,000 Tibetan soldiers were sent off to fight [the Dogras], On the 
plain of Rdo-khug they fought against the Dewan’s soldiers for one day; but, being 
no match for them, they retired to their encampment. On the following day the soldiers 
of the Wazir and Dewan Sahib marched to Kluh-gyog-ma. There were mountains 
close on both sides of the brook, and they established their camp on both banks. For 
ten or eleven days they fought together; but neither side gained a victory or was beaten. 
One day, when the Si-pas, breaking up their camp, engaged in skirmishes, the cold of 
the plain caused much harm to the Si-pas, and an officer, Kumidan Maca-Sin, died. 
The cook of the Zib-chod (commissioner) cast fire [into the Dogra camp], and caused 
a conflagration in their camp, which did much harm. So they went back to the 
camp. After that Than-pa Bsod-nams-bbyor-ldan advised [the Dogras] to flood the 
Tibetan camp with water. He spoke to the Wazir and the Dewan, and the brook was 
dammed up ; the narrow place [between the hills] was closed, and the water forced 
upwards. After three nights and days had elapsed the Tibetan camp on the plain 
became flooded with water. Their equipment, the powder, etc., became wet. As no 
other course was left, the Tibetans bowed their heads. The Wazir and the Dewan 
carried the following off to Slel: Pi-6i-$a-kra, the captain of the archers, Ra-ga-la, 
Zur-khah, and together with them fifty officers and men. The bulk of the army was 
allowed to retire, and they returned [to Tibet]. When Ra-ga-4a arrived at the 
steep defile of Wam[-le], he swallowed the diamond of his golden finger-ring and died, 
p. 58 . The captain of the archers and Zur-khah were both escorted to Slel, and there peace 
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was concluded. The conquered La-dvags, according to the frontiers it had during 
the times of the [Ladakhi] kings, was annexed by the high government. On the 
Tibetan side of the frontier everything remained under Tibet. From Tibet the Tibetan 
government-merchants and from Ladakh the bi-annual merchants ( lo-phyag) were to 
travel according to the former custom. The Ladakhi merchants were allowed to travel 
to Sgar, Ru-thog, and wherever they pleased ; and the Tibetan merchants of Byah 
[than] were allowed to travel- to La-dvags. Everything was arranged exactly as it 
had been during the times of the former [Ladakhi] kings, and a contract was written. 
Then the captain of the archers was set free. Zur-khari was taken to Jam-bu, where he 
w r as presented to Serkar Maharaja Gu-lab-Sin. He was shown grace, and, having 
been presented with a brocade suit [lcinkhdb], a golden ring, a girdle, and several other 
suits, he returned [to Tibet]. (Ca MS.) Ever since that time the Tibetans and Dogras 
have lived in peace (good order) without war; the bi-annual trade ( lo-phyag and 
g'zun-tshon ) going on as before, according to the contract made. The Dewan 
Haricand promised to reinstal all the Tibetan ministers, and the Ladakhi king and queen 
with their whole court. From Gans-ri in Tibet used to be sent via the king of La-dvags 
several men as servants, whom the king passed into the hands of the Dewan Haricand 
and the Wazir, and they then went to the castle of Slel. Henceforward in La-dvags 
not a single one of the old nobles retained the power which he had possessed during 
the old king’s reign. However, the Dewan Haricand and the Wazir said, ‘ Only 
the minister Rig-bdzin, formerly a servant of the late Wazir Zorawar, who died in 
Pu-rah (Bu-raii), shall remain for ever, without change, a servant of the government! 
and so they committed to him the entire government of La-dvags and made him minister. 
Then the Dewan and the Wazir both took the Ladakhi noblemen, among them the 
Leh minister Dnos-grub-bstan-bdzin, ’A-jo-Mgon-po, and Bslab-dag-tshe-rin-stobs- 
rgyas along with them, and returned to Hjammu. In La-dvags they left the minister 
Rig-bdzin, and Magna the Thanadar, together with the soldiers in the Ki-1&. 

NOTES 

The Dogras had two forts at Leh, the Ki-la and the Cha-hon. The Cha-feon forms part of the present 
town of Leh; the Ki-la is situated about a mile below the commissioner’s compound in Dgar-ba. Lig-tse 
village is on the Indus, above Leh (Map: Likchey). Rdo-khug (Hdor-khug), village west of the Paii-koii 
lake, on the river of the same name (Map: Durgo). The river is a tributary of the Shayok. Kluh- 
gvog-ma, the valley of the same river. Hjam-mu (Jam-bu, Dzam-bu), the capital of the Dogra State. The 
W&zlr’s name seems to be Ratunu, not Tunu. Lhags-tshe-rii’i-stobs-rgyas, Lha-bdag-tshe-rifi-stobs-rgyas, or 
Bslab-clag-tshe-rih-stobs-rgyas seem to be one and the same person. 

Comparative Table op this Campaign according to the Three AfTHonmEs 

Cunningham's ‘Other Informs- Tshe-brtan. Bgyal-rabs. 

tion ’ (pp. 864-5). 

1. In spring 1842 the Chinese 1. The Tibetans as well as the 

and Tibetans, numberingabout Ladakhis lay siege to the two 

8,000, lay siege to the fort of forts of Leh. 

Leh. 

2. The B&ltis rise. They are soon 

reduced by W&zlr Lakpat. 

T 
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Cunningham's “ Other Informa¬ 
tion” 

8. DAw&n Haricand and Wiizlr 
Rutanu arrive with fresh 
troops. 

6. The Tibetans flee towards Ru- 
tbog, and take up a strong 
position. 

6. The Lhasa commander is taken 
prisoner. 


7. Peace is concluded. The old 
boundary between Ladakh and 
Lhasa-Tibet is re-established. 


Tshe-brtan- 

8. DSwftn Haricand and W&zlr- 
Ratun arrive at Leh with 
8,000 soldiers. 

4. Lce-bbre is conquered by the 

Dogras. 

5. Battle of Chu-sul. The 

Tibetans are beaten. 


6. Ra-ga-sa, the Tibetan general, 

is seized and killed by the 
Dogras. 

7. Peace is concluded. Exchange 

of prisoners. 


Bgyal-rabt . 

8. Dfiw&n Haricand and W&alr- 
Tunu arrive at Leh with a 
great army. 

4. Loe-febre is conquered by the 

Dogras. 

5. The Tibetans receive reinforce¬ 

ments, numbering 5,000. 
Battle of Rdo-khug, the 
Tibetans are beaten. 

G. The Tibetan camp is flooded 
by the Dogras. Ra-ga-sa, 
Zur-khaii, and Pi-fi-6akra 
are taken prisoners. Ra-ga 
4a commits suicide. 

7. Peace is concluded. Trade- 
contract and old boundaries 
re-established. 


General Notes. —An interesting Rong on the minister Diios-grub-bBtan-bdzin in prison is among my collection 
of historical folklore. A Sanskrit inscription in the Cig-gtan monastery possibly refers to the Dogra war. 
It speaks of an army and the crossing of a river on inflated skins. Rayim-Khan of Cig-gtan, the hero of the 
‘Polo Song’ ( Ladakhi Songs, No. 8), is probably identical with Rayim-Khan of Cig-gtan, of whose tragic 
fate wo hear in Tshe-brtan's account of the Dogra wars. The Raja of Baltistan, Ahraad-Khan, who waa 
taken to Lhasa as a prisoner, possibly returned to Kashmir State territory'. His grave is shown in Kaahtawar, 
as Dr. J. Hutchinson tells me. In Sherring's Western Tibet (p. 198) w reproduced a photograph called ‘ The tomb 
of Zorawar Singh taken near Taklakar. As Dr. Longstaff points out, the ruin looks far too old to be Zorawar's 
grave. He connects the ruin with Haidar's Tibetan campaign in 1582 a.d. A ‘ Song of Zorawar's wife' is found 
translated in my History of Western Tibet (p. 169). A document relating to the peace-contract between Tibet and 
Jammu is found in S. Ch. Das’ Yig-bskur-rnam-bzag, p. 52. This reproduction is so full of mistakes that 
it is practically unintelligible ; but the names Zur-khai'i and Lde-mkhan (Dfiwftn) Haridzan may nevertheless 
deciphered. 


X. (C MS.) The Later History of La-dvags, beginning with the Rule of 

Maharadza Gulab-Singh 

During the lifetime of Sri Mah&r&dza Gul&b-Sing (c. 1842-57 A.D.), reigning over 
the capital; Jam-bu, Ka-sir, La-dvaga, Sbal-ti-yul, Bu-rig, Zahs-dkar, Kastrawar, 
Bdur-ka, Dza-srod-dri, and Spyi-ti, in La-dvags the taxes of the great peasants 
amounted to 7 Rs.; of those who had only half [a portion of fields and houses], to 
3 Rs. 8 As. ; and of those who possessed only a quarter portion, to 1 R. 13 As.' The 
nobility, the Prime Ministers, and the [other] ministers had to pay taxes in con¬ 
formity with the monasteries; the taxes of the greater [noblemen] amounting to 
70 Rs., of the ministers to 30 Rs.; while those of the smaller nobility were fixed at 
19 Rs. All the monasteries were treated proportionately. 

NOTES 

Most of the place-names mentioned in the above account are well known. Only Bdur-ka and Dsa-srod- 
dri are unknown to me. The spelling Ka-shir (Kashmir) is interesting, as pointing to tike hypothetical Prakrit 
spelling Kaivira. It is strange to find Spi-ti mentioned among the poeasssions of Gulib Singh. At present it 
oertainly does not belong to Kashmir, but to British India. 
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FrotaCttnn>D(gh&m’8 ‘ Other Information ’ (p. 865) we learn that ‘ in the autumn of 1846, during the rebellion 
of Shaikh Im&m-ud Din in Kashmir, there was a slight disturbance in Zaiis-dkar, which was promptly 
regressed by the Wftzlr BastS-R&m, who is now “one of the confidential servants of Maharaja Oulttb Singh 
Since then the whole country has been quiet; and the passive Tibetans have yielded to a power which they 
find it unsafe to resist.’ 

When his son, Mah&r&dza Rambir-Sin, reigned (c. 1857-83 a.d.), all the Ladakhi 
villages and peasants’ [estates] which had suffered (luring the time of the former 
Dewans (during the Dogra war) were re-established. The village taxes were removed, 
and the custom-house fees of La-dvags were abolished. The register of peasants 
which had been previously drawn up by the Thanadar Magna and the Prime Minister 
Rig-bdzin and which had remained [in force] till Basti-ltam’s time was abolished. In the 
Bi-kir-mi (Vikrama) year 1922 (1865 a.d.) Meta Mangal-Sin, the son of Meta Basti-Ram, 
drew up a new list of peasants. The taxes on a full [share of] fields and houses were 
fixed at 7 Rs. 11 As. ; on half [a share] 3 Rs. 5 As. 3 Paisa ; on a further half (half of p 5* 
half = one quarter) [share] 1 R. 15 As. 3 Paisa. A full share of victuals [to be paid as 
taxes] was fixed at one bushel and 20 bre of wheat; 5 ser of butter ; 2 sran of 
wood of roots, and 20 ser of wood of Tar. (As this is wood brought from [the village 
of] Tar in Gsam, having to be paid annually as a kind of tax, it was called Tar wood.) 
Things remained as stated above for twenty-one years, down to the Hindu Bi-kir-mi 
year 1941 (1884 a.d.). This king ruled in great happiness and power; his dominions 
spread and flourished ; the harvests and the years were good ; the water even became 
soft (or abundant ?); and not a hand’s breadth of ground remained unploughed. 

He made a law-[book] called Kanun. All the soldiers were forbidden to take anything 
except their proper wages from anyone in the country, be he strong or weak ! During 
the reign of this king the salt mine of La-dvags ( tshva-kha ), borax, soda, iron ore, 
and a gold mine were discovered. Water was led [in canals] to the [dry] plains ; and 
Meta Mangal-Sin founded Rambirpur (the town of Ramblr-Siri); Rampur (the town 
of R&m-Sih at Chu-sod); [the garden] Mangal-Bag (the garden of Mangal-Sin near 
Caft-ga); and Part&bpur (the town of Partab-Siri in Ldum-ra). Great numbers of 
merchants came from all the frontiers, and cheats abounded; valuables arrived from 
the great cities, a vast store. People became clever and sharp ; [they learnt] Persian 
and Drug-ra (Dogra, Sanskrit) grammar and arithmetic ; they became haughty and 
bad in many respects. In Pal-dar a mine (treasure) of in/ia-nila (sapphire) was 
discovered. With regard thereto that [event] Bla-ma Bkra-sis-bstan-bphel of the 
Stag-sna monastery of La-dvags in the year 1938 (1881 a.d.), or in the ninth month of 
the Tibetan earth-snake year (1869 a.d. + 12 = 1881), made a petition. He was 
equal in character to the teachers of old. He wished to meet with the great Sri- 
Mah&r&dza and on the occasion of accompanying the high government (the Mah&r&ja) 
out of Kashmir, in 1938, when [leaving] P&mpur of Kashmir, he told [the Mah&raja], 
without letting it become known to anyone of the nobility (?)—I myself (Munshi 
Tshe-rin-dpal-rgyas) was travelling from P&mpur with the great lama. The lama was 
Bent to Pal-dar, and by way of clever tricks and prayers to the Jewels (dJcon-mchog, 
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i.e. the deity) on the part of the great lama he succeeded in examining [the mine] and 
carrying away from the mine along with him about 20 maunds of nilim (sapphire). 
At Jammu he presented them to the high Maharadza, who was much delighted. 
The lama, whilst living at Jammu, received a monthly salary of 120 Rs., and was 
promised an annual donation of 60 Rs., if he should prefer to live at a different place. 
It was arranged that henceforth people should be prohibited from taking nilim (sapphire) 
from the mine. It is rumoured that for a long time the superintendents of the Lahul 
trade, beginning with Bsod-nams-dhos-grub, had through obtaining sapphires lived 
in affluence and enjoyment like gods. (A few words uncertain.) The Mah&r&dza, 
having secured this mine [for himself], posted there an officer with 100 Si-pas as a guard ; 
so the government became owner of the mine. The precious sapphires, being polished, 
were passed on at 200-500 Rs. a told. Thus this king was exalted beyond his great 
forefathers. In the Darb&r of the great English queen he ranked before all the other 
minor kings of India. He had a throne, number 1, and a salam of 41 guns. He [also] 
received the title of “ Great King ”. No other r&dza was equal to Dew&n Kirpa-R&m, 
Wazir Punu, and the Dew&n’s son, ’ A-nat-Ram, these three; they were of one mind and 
skilled in affairs. From the time of the acquisition of the sapphire mine in Pal-dar 
the Mah&rftdza’s health became weak; he became unhappy, and the regularity in 
affairs suffered (was shaken). He introduced a Kon-sol (council or councillor) to do 
the government work. [All this happened] in accordance with a Tibetan prophecy, 
where it is said :— 

In the kingdom of Modu-Hor 

There appeared an incarnation of a Bodhisatva, 

And the law [of Buddha] as well ns the government began to spread! 

p. 55 . This king reigned for about 28 years. The Kingdom of Pu-nac (Punch) was given 
to the king’s brother, RfidzS, Muti-Sin. He himself had three sons. When he was [still] 
in good health, the eldest son, Mahfixadza Part&b-Sin, was made Lord of the kingdom; 
the second, R&m-Sm, became field-marshal; and the third (youngest), ’A-mar-Sin, 
became the head of the Darmarthas (Dharma-’ftt-mas). Each of them received a j&gir, 
and all their wishes were fulfilled. During the reign of this king salaries were given, 
ranging from 2,000 Rs. in the case of the higher (nobility) to 8 Rs. in the case of officials 
and soldiers {si-pa). Everywhere the higher officials (nobility) were placed in higher 
positions than those held by their forefathers. Accordingly, they received their 
spheres of work in their home-lands (own lands); and could show kindness [to their 
people] as before. Their salaries were also raised. The wazirs (viz. the wazir of 
La-dvags, etc.) were given between 900 and 1,000 Rs. monthly. These were granted 
only when their services were approved. The king did not wish that taxes should be 
imposed in the kingdom of La-dvags according to the particular pleasure of the wazirs 
and other people, as had been the case formerly. In the year 1938 (a.d. 1881) Jonsen- 
Sahib became wazir of La-dvags, and he acted according to the Mahfir&dza’s orders 
(viz. according to his orders that he should survey the ground). In his opinion the 
T fflAulchis were honest men and free from deceit. On the other hand, the expenses 
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of the government were great. And, as he knew [beforehand] that later on a dispute 
would arise [on account of the raising of the taxes], he assembled the nobility of 
La-dvags and [other] people of high rank, the wardens of the He-mi and Lee-bde 
[monasteries], the Kard&rs and others, and told them what was going to happen. 
The country people agreed together, and were ready to pay four annas in addition to 
each four or five rupees [of their taxes]. In addition to this they wrote a letter, and 
everything was in good orders In the year 1939 (1882 a.d.) several influential and 
several ordinary people held a council under Nand-R&m, the prime minister of Slcl 
(Leh), and the prime minister of Ba-sgo. As they did not agree with the wazir 
(Jonsen), they went to Kha-chul (Kashmir) to put up a petition. The great protector 
of the earth said half in fun that they [should pay] two annas [only] in addition to each 
rupee. They saying, ‘ We shall not even accept that (turn to that)! ’, the government 
became angry, and the wazir himself even, Nayib Deru-Mal, Munsi Don-chod, Bisiu- 
Dfts, and other munSis, numbering thirty [in all] were sent to survey the country. The 
ground was surveyed in such a manner as had ne ver been seen before. At first turrets 
(seals) were erected along the frontier. Then square turrets [were erected] between the 
countries (provinces?), and the various villages were divided by turrets [from one 
another]. Inside these the lands good and bad, according to the existing plans, 
the fertile valleys (water-valleys), the water canals, the willow groves, the 
lucerne fields, [in short] in those places of which plans, etc., existed from the times of the 
[Ladakhi kings], were marked off by little turrets of blue pise with flags of al-wun 
attached. The ground between the turrets was measured (divided); the names of the 
peasant, of the ground, and a number was written, and a ticket, to be produced on 
demand, was given. The peasant who held it was frightened on his [own] ground, and 
for the future a law was introduced for punishing wrongs. The taxes were fixed in 
accordance with the excellence of the harvest. In the year 1941 (1884 a.d.), by order of 
the Lord of La-dvags, the seven[fold] Maharadza R&mblr-Sin. Dewan ’A-nat-Ram, 
whose paternal home was at ’Amritsar, a man well acquainted with Persian and English, 
was instructed to make a law-book like the Kanun. The taxes weighed heavily [on 
the country]; while formerly for sixty-one villages with the monasteries they were 
26,942 Rs. 3 As. 2 PaisA, together -with wheat 2,510 maunds 29 ser and 2 pau, butter 
282 maunds 14 ser and 2 pao, ‘ wood of roots ’ 4,395 rdo-sran and 25 bati ; ‘ wood of 
Tar ’ 837 rdo~san and 54 ser, at that time for those same sixty-one villages the taxes 
were fixed at 44,340 Rs. 5 As, 2 Paisa, barley to the value of 1,633 Rs. 1 A., 173 Rs. 1 A. 
as taxes on mills, 319 Rs. 5 As. 2 Paisa as taxes on food, and the equivalent 
of 312 Rs. 6 As. in provisions ; total, 46,778 Rs. 3 As. [in cash], wheat 2,639 maunds 
3 ser and 3 pao, butter 275 maunds 25 ser, ‘ wood of roots ’ 4,240 srail 5 bait, ‘ wood 
of Tar ’ 985 sran and 29 baits. In the year 1942 (1885 a.d.) the English reigned for a 
time (in between). As bad omens of the destruction of the flower of the life of the p 
Sri-Mah&r&dza the fields in the whole country [suffered from] rust and cold winds; the 
sky and the earth became red. On the fourth day of the eighth month of the wood-hen 
year (1883), [or] on the 29th day of the month BAd-run of the year 1942 (1885 a.d.), 
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the day when the flower of his life was destroyed, hail fell in La-dvags, and in several 
villages the harvest was not satisfactory. In the same year, in Pftmpfir of Kha-chul 
(Kashmir) [a child] of unusual shape, neither male nor female, was born. A great earth¬ 
quake took place in the country, and the fort, the king’s own castle, as well as the little 
palace (Gzim-chun), etc., were destroyed. At Slel the bad news of the destruction of 
the flower of his life was heard on the 14th day of the eighth month. Then the nobility 
and the great man, the W&zlr, the Hindus as well as the Tibetans, cut off their beards. 
It was forbidden to wear coloured clothes, and they lamented for several months. The 
shops of the bazar were closed for three weeks (?). After that cheerfulness was 
resumed. ' 


NOTES 

Place-names:—The village of Tar, which is famous for its wood, is situated on the left bank of the 
Indus, in a side valley opiiosite to Hfmr-la. Of the three towns founded during the reign of B&mblr Singh, 
viz., Kamblrpur, Riinipur, and Pnrtftbpnr, J have seen only Ramblrpnr. Tt is situated on the right bank of 
the Indus, a little above Khri-rtse. It is already evacuated and m ruins. In 1870 the Rev. Ileyde found it 
well ]K)opled, see Missionsblatl dcr Briidcrgemeinde, 1871, p. 86. I do not believe that the other towns are in 
a better state. The garden, Maitgal-Bugh, is still existing. It is situated in the Indus valley, not far from He-mi. 
The sapphire mine is situated in Zaim-dkar, on the Pal-dar (Padar) frontier. The lama’s action in betraying its 
existence to the Maharaja was a kind of treason to his countrymen, who thereby lost a source of income. 
The lama was guided in his action by the wish to make the Kashmir king favourably inclined towards the 
monasteries. lVunpur is a town on the Jhelum, twelve miles above Srinagar. Modu-Hor, the kingdom of the 
prophecy, is not known to me. The word ‘ Hoc ’ would point to Mongols, Turkomans or Mughals. But 
I cannot see a connexion of this name with the Dogras. 

The Ladakhis have not yet forgotten the Sanskrit school which was established at Leh during the first 
years of Dogra rule. The Tibetan pupils received Sanskrit names, which were kept up during their lifetime. 
Some of the Sanskrit MS. books of that time are still found in houses at Leh. In 1861 Heyde found forty 
pupils in the Sanskrit school. Of particular interest is the note that maps of the cultivated districts existed as 
early as the days of the Ladakhi kings. Such maps have not yet come to light. .Mr. Johnson, wftzlr of Leh 
and first settlement officer of the country, must have been a remarkable man, in spite of a few faults. What 
1 know of him was obtained from the Ladakhis, and for this reason 1 do not know whether it is authentic. 
He is reported to have been an ordinary English soldier, a corporal, who found favour in the eyes of the 
Maharaja. He was made wazlr of Ladakh, and in that position he gained the confidence of the Ladakhis to 
a remarkable degree. He actually took the trouble to study them. At the same time he was a great 
mountaineer, and ascended several of the high peaks around Leh. According to the opinion of the 
Ladakhis Johnson was jioisoned or murdered by some other officials, who had become jealous on account of 
his high position in the Maharaja’s confidence. In 1875 a native of Ladakh made to the Rev. Heyde the 
following remark regarding Mr. Johnson :—‘Johnson does not take care of the little stones which give stability 
to the wall’ ( Missionsblatt, 1876, p. 82). He meant that Johnson ought to have interested himself more in 
the state of the ordinary peasant, instead of making friends with the nobility. In 1877 Heyde found Johnson 
at Chu-Sod, whore he built a fort (tbul., 1878, p. 108). The inter-relations of the different lists of the taxes 
of Ladakh, as given at the end of the account, are not known to me. 

As to the restoration of the villages which had suffered during the Dogra war, it was not so easily carried 
out. In the Missionsblatt, 1856, p. 49, we read that the Rev. A. W. Heyde, when he passed through Ladakh in 
1885, found several villages of twenty to thirty houses absolutely empty. In 1865, when he visited Zahs-dkar, he 
was told that one-half of the inhabitants had left the country, being driven to despair by the Dogras. Lama 
Bkra-f!is-bstan-bpbel was apparently the lama who, as early as 1854, instructed the Moravian missionaries in 
Tibetan, and who read the Rgyal-rabs with Dr. Karl Marx. In the Missionsblatt, 1881, p. 49, Beb-slob in 
his account referring to 1880 gives an interesting characterisation of Bkra-iis-betan-bphel. According to 
Beb-slob this lama wastry polite in the presence of the missionary and false behind his back. 
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On the 7th day of the fourth month of the fire-dog year (1886), [or] in the year 
1943 (1886 a.d.), the high Sri-Mah&r&dza-Partab-Sih-Bah&dur was placed on the throne 
at : Jammu. To be invested with the Tika (the coloured daub on the Hindu’s forehead, 
see notes), he went to the old former Mandri (Mandar), and there a plate full of [various 
things], different musical instruments, a gun, jewels, gold, pearls, and diamonds, was 
twirled round his head and then thrown outside. Simultaneously there was a sal Am 
of forty-one guns; and then the representative of the great. English queen, the 
‘ secretary ’ who lives in India, having presented a garment [to the new ruler], read 
before the assembly: ‘ All the possessions (patrimony) of your father are your own 
dominion,’ and so on. Then 101 guns and the lanoers made a salam. The other great 
kings, etc., and the R&j& of Kaphurthala made their presentations, viz. horses, mules, 
jewels, crowns made of birds’ tails, kinkhabs, and various things of which I do not 
know the specific names. The army was present at the meeting-place, and there were 
conjurers, Persian mimics, somersault-jumpers, and wrestlers. Fights of elephants, 
horses, buffaloes, rams, and cocks took place. At night there were lamps, and along 
the roads, wherever you went, on both sides, flag-ornamentations. I do not know 
what wonderful tricks were performed by the horses, elephants, and soldiers. For 
strength and dexterity the buffaloes were particularly remarkable. The somersault- 
jumpers performed three somersaults [at a time] in the air, and jumped through 
circles (?) formed by the outstretched arms of nine men. Poles were placed on men’s 
heads, and [others] climbed up them. [There] was rope-walking and other wonderful 
feats. At the same time many vessels of fire (paper lanterns ?) were lit; and on occasion 
of a banquet in the theatre 3,650 sky-going fires (rockets) were sent off mingling with 
the stars. On the following day the high Mah&rgdza was invited to dine with Ram-Sin, 
the chief of the army. On the following day, when he went to dine and dance at Raja 
’A-mar-Sih, R&jft Muti-Sihg, and other people’s invitation, the King of La-dvags, Bsod- 
nams-mam-rgyal, and Bkra-sis-lha-dbah, the King of Man-spro, were present in Kha- 
chul (Kashmir). At Jammu, Rata-Krisna-Kol, the w&zlr of La-dvags ; Nag-dban- 
chos-bzah, the warden of He-mi; the great lama Bkra-Sis-bstan-bphel; the prime minister 
Nand-R&m ; the minister of Sel; the Ladakhi captain Sulacan; munsi Don-grub; munsi 
Dpal-rgyas, the Kard&r of Chu-&od; Hbrog-mo, the chief of the [wood] gardens of La- 
dvags ; the students of the monasteries, numbering forty persons; Bkra-sis, the chief of 
the petitioners (the speaker), and several people from various villages, all presented 
coronation offerings. On that occasion the students performed mask dances and 
Ladakhi games. Then they were made to perform also before the R&j& of Kapurthala, 
who gave them presents and clothes. The taxes weighed heavily on La-dvags, and the 
t monks of the monastery and the warden of He-mi offered a petition. As it was known 
that tiie Ladakhis were not on good terms with their w&zir (Rata-Krishna-Kol ?), 
they were sent to the Naw&b of Kha-chul (Kashmir), Sri-Dew&n-Lekhman-Das, who was 
to listen to them. The Hakim did not agree with the petition of the Ladakhis, which 
was as follows:—* If [the taxes of] the monasteries are not settled in the previous way, 
there can be no more large presents (?) of the monasteries [to the government], no 
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regular sacrifices, no sacrificial lamps, no annual support, no salaries of 12 Rs. for each 
monk annually, no food and drink for the water-carriers and goat-herds, and, moreover, 
p 57. no more tilling of the ground ! ’ Such and other petitions were offered before tne 
highest authority, [who replied], 4 From the taxes of the country in general one or two 
annas in every rupee [may be] remitted ; as regards the monasteries, one half of the 
new taxes [may be] remitted ; the other half will be paid ! 5 As they could not agree 
even on that, the great man became angry, and, using oaths, he said, ‘ I will not 
decide ! ’ The government blamed its own servants, and the proverb of * God and the 
hungry man ’ was being fulfilled. The wazir and the people of the country could not 
agree in their speech, and the old proverb „ 

When tbe falcon and the little bird wrestle, 

The ground becomes covered with feathers! 

was being fulfilled. Whilst Lekhman-Das, the Nawab of Kha-chul, was investigating 
the case of the Ladakhi petitioners, who had come to Kha-chul from above (La-dvags), 
a letter was actually issued, and a Si-pa and an order were sent to the Ladakhi nobility, 
who were assembled at Jammu, commanding them to Btart at once [for Kha-chul], 
They were not even allowed to wait for their house-mates; and the nobility, after they 
had spent two or three nights on the [open] ground, all huddled together, arrived in 
Kha-chul. There they met with the [ordinary] people of La-dvags. But at that time 
the relatives, near or distant, or people who lived in the same house, would not look 
at one another. The Dewan made a drawing and gave orders that any petitions were 
to be in writing, commanding the two Ladakhi kings, the warden of He-mi, and ten 
leaders (chiefs ?) to wTite a petition [of their own], and the ordinary people of the country 
to write separately. Thus the Ladakhis, being pressed on three sides, had no more 
consideration for near or far (neighbours or relations). They wrote that there were 
various estates in the country, that there were sites [which had been seized] by beating, 
bribing, or favouring a certain party; [and they wrote] many bad things about the 
wazir, which ought never to have been said. In his decision the Dewan [said], ‘ The 
Kings of Tog and Mah-spro both shall retain the jagirs given to them by the government. 
For it was right,’ he said, ‘ that a king should have power to impose taxes.’ But the 
42 [Rs.] annually which they had taken in addition [to what was due to them] they were 
admonished to return to the people. To the descendants of Golam-Kh&n of Chu-sod, 
(viz.) Salam-Khatun and Golarn was given a jdgir, [which has remained in their hands] 
down to the present day. Through the intercession of Ser-Sin, who had formerly been 
in La-dvags as w&zir, the Dewan said to the kings, the Kard&rs, and the ordinary people, 
‘ Tell me how much has been added to the taxes of the subjects in La-dvags in the 
former year 1941 (a.d, 1884) beyond whet had been imposed by Mcta-Mafigal-Sih ? 
Besides, how much do you want me to deduct from the taxes imposed by w&zir Radh&- 
Krisna ? ’ Thus he said. Then the nobility [of Ladakh] and the ordinary people 
with one accord [answered], 4 Formerly Mangal-Bih fixed the taxes in proportion to the 
property [of the taxed]; but, since the survey was undertaken, through excessive partiality 
things have not gone straight. The rich people haying paid bribes, some of their former 
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taxes have been remitted. The poor people have been falsely accused and beaten. 
Women without husbands have been compelled to marry, and those who refused have 
been sent to prison, and..Thereupon the w&zlr and his retinue would not listen to the 
petitioners any longer. He rose and beat [the Ladakhis], What had not been heard of 
since [the days of] Zorawar, viz. beating and main force (auction ?), Were practised on the 
occasion of collecting the taxes. Not a jot of the new taxes were remitted. In addition 
to the old taxes imposed during the time from Meta Mahgal to Wftzlr Jon-sen four annas 
had to be paid on each single rupee. Without having consulted with any of those 
[officials] who had at some former time lived in La-dvags the great Dewan on the 
14th day of the fifth month of the Fire-Dog year (1886 a.d.) replied to the petition, 

“ We have certainly listened to the petition of the people of the country, and the high 
and great Sri-Mah&raja Part&b-Sin loves his Ladakhi subjects and protects them 
with love; but in accordance with a council held with Dewan Lekhman-(Legman)- 
Das, Meta Ser-Sih, Dewan Heranand, and MIrza ’Ag-bar Beg he has decided that 
they should be charged four annas in addition to each rupee of the old taxes.” Down to 
the year 1942 (1885 a.d.) the taxes had been 32,887 Rs., 2 As., 1 Paisa. There being an 
increase of four annas (to each rupee), the increase was 8,221 Rs., 12 As., and the sum 
total for one year became 41,108 Rs., 14 As., 1 Paisa. Victuals, as butter, root-wood, 
wood from Tar, etc., were fixed at the rate of the old taxes. What had been taken in 
addition to these taxes was returned to all the kings and the nobility. Stamp duties, 
police [contributions], horse-taxes, sheep-taxes, mint-annas (they were formerly paid 
by the ordinary people, the nobility being exempted) were imposed on all, great and p. 58. 
small. Then the people became as happy as before and full of cheer. They were ordered 
to return to La-dvags. In the year 1943 (1886 A.D.), on the fourth day of Har, 1 they all 
left Kha-chul. In their lot-casting at He-hbab (Hem-bbab ?) castle the lama Bkra-Sis- 
bstan-bphel recognized the following:—It was found that the Lha (god) Lha-btsan- 
rdo-rje of the Mkhar-rdzon-pass said the following:— 

At first the weight of the taxes is like a thumb; 

In the end it is like a .little finger! 

So it was found : it was the Lha who discerned it. In the year 1941 (1884 a.d.) 
a rumour spread that the Mhfidi of the Musulmans had arisen. 

NOTES 

Local names:—Kaphurthala (Kapurthala), a well-known native state in the Panjab. The Mkhar-rdzou 
pass is found in the range between Ladakh and Nub-ra, north of Leh. 

As regards the great quarrel about the taxes, it is of particular interest that the antagonism between the 
nobility and the peasants of Ladakh thereby became evident. It was probably of more ancient origin. In the 
prophecy at the end of the account 1 have taken the word chuA-ma as meaning “ small”. The proverb of 
“ Qod and the hungry man ” 1 do not know. 

The first borrowed Urda word in the Rgyal-rabs is found in the account of Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal. But Urdu 
borrowings have been on the increase ever since. In the last chapters of the Rgyal-rabs even a few English 
words are found. 

Borrowed Urdft (or Persian) words are the following (for ro£f. see Index) \—'ab-brag ( abrA ), outer fold of 

* {Perhaps this represent* the Panjabi or K&shmlrt Hahr or Htlr (Sanskrit Afndha), the name of a month covering halves of 
June and July. — F. W. T.] 

U 
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garment; 'al-wan (alwitn), flag, colour-8; 'a-na (And), anna; 'an-re-zi (angrezi), English ; 'ar-zi ('ar^t), petition ; 
bab-ta (b&ft), cloth ; ban-do-bast (bandobast), arrangements; ba-ra-sa-hib (bard fdbib), great person; bd-zdr 
(bdzdr), market; be-khyim ( begam), lady ; bha-bha ( bdbd ), father; bhd-dur ( bahddur ), brave; bdg (bdgb), 
garden; cha-bon ( chhd'onl ), cantonment; chota-sa-hib (chhotd fdhib), unimportant personage; de-wan 
(dlwdn), minister; ha-kim ( bdkim ), chief; hu-kum (hukm), command; ja-gir (jdglr), rent-free land; ka-nun 
(qdndn), law ; kar-dar ( kdrddr ), magistrate; kha-tun (khdtiln), lady; kha-tun-ban (bkdtamband), a kind 
of house; kha-ya (khiyal), thought; rkyen-khab and kim-khab ( kambkv&b ), gold-embroidered silk cloth; 
ma-he ( mahia&a ), buffalo ; mal-mal (malmal ), muslin ; ma-na (man), maund; man-drt (mandir ), temple; 
ma-iu-ra (maibhdr), famous; mas-jtd (masjid ), mosque; rne-ta (mihtar), headman; mir-ta (mind), prince; 
mi-yd (miydtt ), master; mun-ii ( munshl ), writer; nag-sa ( naqaha ), picture; na-ytb (nd'ib ), deputy; 
na-nak-shahi-dAul, N&nak Sbfth rupee; na-wab ( nawwdb ), governor; na-tar (nagar ), tribute, present; ni-lam 
(ntldm ), auction; ni-lim ( nllam ), sapphire; no-kar ( naukar ), servant; pal-kyi ( pdlkl ), palanquin; pabo (pd’o ), 
quarter; pe ns (paiia), a coin; ra-silm ( rusdm ), customs; sag-lad (saqaldt*etc.), scarlet cloth; sa-lam (saldm ), 
salutation; sa-na ( sanat ), year; sa-ra (sard), mansion, rest-house; sar-kar, ser-kdr (sarkdr), government; set, 
a measure; lha-li ( thdll ), tin-plate; tha-na-dar (thdndddr), officer of police; ti-ka (ftkd), tilak mark 
on forehead; wa-ztr, wa-sir ( wazir ), minister; za-min-dar ( zaminddr ), landlord; zar-rab (qarrdb), mint- 
master; zi-zi (reduplication of zl on analogy of jo-jo), lady; zu-lum (gulm), oppression, injustice. 

English yords are the following;— ra-pad, report; nam-bar, number; thi-ket, ticket; si-ke-ther, 
secretary; kap-tari, captain; ka-mii-nar, 'commissioner; ba-ro-me-tar, barometer; bi-gul, bugle; koA-sol, 
council; ku-mi-dan, commandant; kam-rag, cambric. 

English names are \-r-Jon-sen, Johnson; Ma-ka-ra-phad, Moorcroft; 'I-lai, Elias ; Ke-U, Cayley. 

For page-references see the Index. 

XI. Chronological and Taxation Table* 

From the time when King Seh-ge-rnam-rgyal gave a site for the Kha-che-mas-jid 
[Kashmir mosque] to the present year, a.d. 1910, 316 years . . a.d. 1694 

From the time when the Gtsug-gtor willow (near the Chu-tha mill) was planted to this 
year, 316 years .......... a.d. 1694 

From the time when Ma-ka-ra-phad (Moorcroft)-Sa-hib arrived, during the reign of 
King Tshe-dpal-don-grub, 168 years ...... a.d. 1742 

From the birth of King Hjigs-med-kun-dgab, in the time of Zorawar, to this year, 
70 years ........... a.d. 1840 

From Tshe-dbah-rab-brtan’s flight to Spyi-ti and death there to the present day, 
70 years ........... a.d. 1840 

Since Basti-R&m turned the king’s best field (mother-field), which was called Yafi-ma 
or Te-tses-zin, into a bazaar, to this year, 68 years .... a.d. 1842 

Since Ke-li (Cayley), the commissioner, lived at Leh (at first, during two years, Mun-ii 
Ka-rlm-Baki was in the place of a commissioner) to this year, 46 years a.d. 1864 
Since the meteorological station (barometer) was established and a house built for it 
at Leh, to this year, 31 years ....... a.d. 1879 

Since Bsod-nams-mam-rgyal was bom (formerly the [royal] salary was 312 Rs., 8 As.; 

after that year it was 1,800 Rs.) to this year, 33 years . . . a.d. 1877 

Since the great Sara was built by ’I-lai, the commissioner (Elias), and Jon-sen (Johnson) 
to this day, 43 years ......... A.D. 1867 

Since Pandit R&dhft-Kriina made the polo ground at Leh to this year, 
25 years ........... A.D. 1886 
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NOTES 

The above table is of the same type as that given by Csoma de Koroa at the end of his Tibetan Grammar. 
Not all the dates are correct. With regard to the first date let me note that it does not refer to the erection of 
a mosque, but to the grant of a site for the same. As to the date of the erection of the Kashmir mosque at 
Leh, it is contained in an inscription above the door of the mosque. According thereto the erection took 
place in the year a.H. 1077 (1667 a.d.), probably during the reign of King Bde-legs-rnam-rgyal. But possibly 
the site for the building was granted seventy years earlier by Seh-ge-rnam-rgyal, whose mother was 
a Muhammadan lady. The willow called Gtsug-gtor is still'in existence at Leh. A pen and ink drawing of this 
tree by Dr. K. Marx was published in Periodical Accounts, a Moravian Mission magazine (1890, p. 66). The date 
given for Moorcroft is certainly wrong. He visited Ladakh in 1820-2 a.d. King Hjiga-ined-kun-dgah, etc., 
was born in 1836, and according to the chronicles his father Tshe-dbaii-rab-brtan died in the same year; but 
according to Cunningham he died in 1889 a.d. The bazaar laid out by Bastl-R&m is the present principal 
bazaar of Leh, 1,080 feet long and 170 feet broad. At first the buildings of the meteorological station were 
erected on a hill south-east of Leh. At present the meteorological tower is found in close vicinity to the 
Moravian Mission buildings. The missionaries act as superintendents of the station. They entered Ladakh 
in 1886 A.D. The great Sarai built by Mr. Elias is probably that which is found directly south of the 
government hospital. From the Missionsblatt (1870, p. 84) the following dates may be gathered: the Rev. 
A. W. Heyde met Dr. Cayley at Leh in 1869; in 1878 he found Mr. Elias, as Assistant Commissioner, and 
Mr. Johnson, as Wazlr, in Leh {ibid., 1879, pp. 45-6). Thus Munshi Dpal-rgyas' dale, 1867, for the erection 
of the Sarai is probably wrong. 


The taxes imposed by Rftjft Drios-grub-bstan-bdzin, for six years, amounted to 
9,000 Rs. annually ........ a.d. 1835-1841 

Magnft, the Th&n&d&r, was for six years wftzir at Leh . . . a.d. 1841-1847 

Basti-R&m was wftzir for fourteen years. During the time of these two the taxes 

amounted to 18,000 .a.d. 1847-1861 

MaAgal-Sin remained for five years; the annual taxes rose to 24,000 Rs. a.d. 1861-1866 
’A-li-’Ag-bar remained for four years ...... a.d. 1866-1870 

Gahgft-Sih remained for one year ...... a.d. 1870-1871 

Jon-sen remained for twelve years .a.d. 1871-1883 

Rftdhft-Krisna remained for three years. a.d. 1883-1886 

During the time of these four the annual taxes amounted to 32,887 Rs., 2$ As. 

After Rftdhft-Krisna had surveyed the ground the additional taxes were 8,821 Rs., 14 As., 
or the sum total of the taxes was then fixed at 41,108 Rs., 14 As. 


p. 69. 


NOTES. 

The Ladakhis an not very clever at arithmetic, aa we see. In the above example, for instance, the sura 
total should, of oourse, be 41,109 Rs., \ Ana. The numbers relating to the taxes, as given in the above table, 
are in dose agreement with those given at the end of the account of Part&b-Siiigh's reign. But the high 
numbers given at the end of the account of Ranblr-Singh's reign cannot be traced elsewhere. Possibly those 
high numbers were obtained by adding the value of the taxes in provisions to the taxes in cash. According 
to the MiuiontblaU, 1888, p. 68, Johnson left Leh in 1882 ; Rfidh&-Krishua arrived there in October, 1882. 


During (he time of the [Ladakhi] kings the peasants had to pay as taxes 1 jahu (3| As.) 
each. 

Daring the time of the kings each peasant had to give 1 sran of straw. 
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As a special kind of forced labour, all the peasants had tk> bring from Phyi-glin (Ci-lin) 
800 sran of wood, and from Tar of Nan-sin (?), Snon-dar (Hundar) of Ldum-ra, 
two outlying places, as much wood as was needed. Beyond this no taxes or 
tribute were taken, it is said, from the zamindars. 

During the six years of Raj A Dhos-grub-bstan-bdzin the taxes were 9,000 Rs. 

From Raj A Dhos-grub-bstan-bdzin till Bastl-R&m, during twenty-six years (?), the 
annual taxes were 18,000 Rs. 

After the new list of peasants was drawn up, the new taxes together with the Spaft-bcag 
[tax on meadows] were 24,000 Rs. 

The taxes paid till Jon-sen[’s wazirat] were 32,887 Rs., 2 As., 1 P. 

The sum total was finally fixed at 41,108 Rs., 14 As., 1 P.' 

In the year 1957 (1900 a.d.) an arrangement [survey] was made: the taxes were fixed 
at. . . [Has iiut yet been ascertained ; will be reported as soon as known.] 

In the year 1966 (1909 a.d.) an arrangement [survey] was made: the taxes were fixed 
at. .. [Has not yet been ascertained ; will be reported as soon as known.] 

This register, [based] upon inquiries addressed to Mun-si Dpal-rgyas, was written 
down by me, Yoseph Tshe-brtan. 

(Later addition.) Table of taxes for Ladakh, from [the country] above Gyun- 
drun (Lamayuru). 

In the year 1966 (1909 a.d.) the taxes were fixed as follows :— 

In cash annually ...... 43,256 Rs., 12 As. 

Wheat annually to the value of ... 2,977 Rs., 8 As. 

Barley annually to the value of ... 7,022 Rs., 8 As. 

Wood annually to the value of . . . . 3,000 Rs., 0 As. 

Mill-tax annually amounting to . . . 3,119 Rs., 12 As. 

Tax on goats and sheep annually amounting to . 1,833 Rs., 0 As. 

Sum total . . . 61,209 Rs., 8 As. 

NOTES 

With the above account of tne state of taxation during the times of the Ladakhi kings Tshe-brtan's 
account, referring to King Tshe-dpal-rnam-rgyal’s reign, should be compared. There can be no doubt that 
the Ladakhis had a better time under their own rulers. It is difficult to see how the twenty-six years between 
Dnos-grub-bstftn-fcdzin and Basti-B&m come in. From what is said under Later Addition it seems to follow 
that all the numbers given above refer only to a small part of the country, vis. Ladakh from Lamayuru to 
the Pah-kon lake. 
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I. The Chronicles of Zans-dkar 

INTRODUCTION 

In 1907, when stationed at Kyelang, Lahul, I made the acquaintance of a member 
of a family of chiefs of Ste-sta (Ti-sta) in Zahs-dkar, who passed through Lahul on his 
journey to India. As the chiefs of Ste-sta claim to belong to the family of the former 
kings (vassal-kings) of Zahs-dkar, I asked their representative to tell me if they were in 
possession of a chronicle. The kingdom of Zahs-dkar came to an ignominious end in 
the Dogra War, and at Dpah-gtum, the capital, no ancient documents seem to have 
escaped the ravages of time. The chief of Ste-sta said that his family kept an old 
chronicle at Ste-sta, which, as he believed, wa3 somewhat similar to the La-dvags- 
rgyal-raba. The latter assertion does not hold true ; but my informant had probably 
never taken the trouble to read the document. 

When the Rev. G. Hettaseh of Kyelang, in 1908, went on an itinerant tour to 
Zahs-dkar, I asked him to make inquiries about the chronicle at Ste-sta, and, if possible, 
to have it copied. Mr. Hettaseh did according to my wish, and had the chronicle 
copied by my munshi, Bzod-pa Bde-chen of Kyelang. The accompanying text is based 
on Bzod-pa’s copy, which consists of two folio sheets of Tibetan paper. 

As a glance at the copy shows, the original at Ste-sta must be in a perilous condition. 
Whole passages are in quite the wrong place, and the orthography leaves very much 
to be desired. In many parts the writing is almost illegible, and Bzod-pa had to re-write 
many words and even sentences, which he had at first misunderstood. The text con¬ 
tains a great number of local names, which in many cases it would have been impossible 
for me to recognize as such, had not Bzod-pa thoughtfully marked a good number of 
them by adding the word yul (‘ land,’ ‘ town ’) above or below them. In the same 
manner he also marked the clan names, by adding the word rus (‘ bone,’ ‘ dan ’), 
and some of the house-names, by adding the word groh. 

As we learn from a note at the end of the MS., the Ste-sta chronicle is only an 
extract from a larger book, which once existed (or still exists ?) at Phug-thal. The book 
uf Phug-thal is called Bo-yig (more correctly Hbo-yig), which means ‘ letter of 
measure.’ It is apparently a book containing a list of the numbers of bushels 
which each peasant in the dependent villages had to send annually to the Phug-thal 
monastery. For this reason the historical portions the book centre about Phug-thal. 
They tell the story of the various grants that were made at various .1 < + hat 
monastery. 

As regards the history and archaeology of Zans-dkar very little has as yet been 
done. I may mention an article of my own entitled ‘ Kleine archiiologische Ertrage 
einer Missionsreise nach Zangskar in Westtibet ’ {ZDMG., vol. lx, pp. 015-61, and 
vol. lxi, pp. 645-7). Then a note on some ancient sculptures at ’A-tih in Zahs-dkar 
appeared in the Indian Antiquary, 1908, pp. 332-3 ; and, in addition, I am in possession 
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of a few hand-written notes by the Rev. G. Hettasch, which he made during an itinerant 
tour along the Dkar-rgyags brook. The brook is repeatedly mentioned in the 
chronicle. As Mr. Hettasch passed through a district which is of particular interest in 
connexion with the chronicle, I will briefly give his notes: ‘ Leaving the Lahul valley, 
and crossing the Shinggo (Sin-lcun) pass, we first reached Kargyag (Dkar-rgyags). Here 
we noticed the foundations of an ancient castle. The walls are very well built. Then 
we went to Drah-rtse. This is the seat of a Ga-ga (nobleman). Above the present village 
is situated an ancient monastery, if not a whole town. Ste-sta, on the left bank of the 
stream, is the seat of a No-no (chief). Between Ste-sta and Bya (BcaJj-ba), the next stage, 
ancient rock carvings were noticed. Bya is situated on the right bank of the stream. 
Above Bya the ruins of an ancient monastery, and below Bya those of an ancient castle, 
could be seen. On the bank opposite Bya ancient rock-carvings and inscriptions were 
noticed. Copies were made of the latter. (These inscriptions remind us of those at 
’A-lei, in Ladakh ; they are written in an ancient type of dbu-med, and cannot be later 
than a.d. 1000.—F.) From here a road branches off to the Phug-thal monastery. At the 
celebration of the Tshes-bcu festival a dried human hand, which once was cut off a 
Mongol, is publicly exhibited at Phug-thal. Span, the next stage, is situated on a brook 
with a stone bridge. Above it may be seen the ruins of a castle and deserted fields. 
Opposite Span, on the other bank of the stream, rises the town of Ichar (Gyi-char). 
The town is still in its ancient position on the top of a steep rock. Above it we noticed 
a deserted monastery and a square tower. The well-known Mu-ne monastery is situated 
between Ibcha (Bib-cha ?) and Re-ru.’ 

Zans-dkar has the honour of having housed Csoma de Kdros at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. The place where he is said to have lived is given in Duka’s 
Lift of Csoma as Yan-lha. I have not yet been able, however, to trace a town of that 
name on any map of Zans-dkar, nor does it occur in the ohronicles. Possibly Yan-lha 
is a clerical error for Bzan-la, a well-known village of Zans-dkar: see the next chapter. 

As regards the many names of places contained in the chronicle, we may refer to 
the map, in which are entered all the names which it is possible to locate. 


TEXT 


| *\*h* , Vy svaYVH i^YS** 1 ’^* I 
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I »pv^f*Y qv 1Y r 3'-3Y l ^ s i | ^'* , l«'5' a, 3Y^*sr*Y*T J HYvyi | 
^»^*$* aa **’SYy**®^* a vifY*i**^ | || 

1 aY | ^^YY’T 

♦f ; V***3f 3 V* , Y5*§Y a * | '^u r 5 (-) 15)^-oi*^-3-^‘®si?r3frzM«j | *y5 , «rtR*jSYY , Yifc*'^ | *s«r 

SIyS'^’Y^’SY I »pYS s i*! ,s y*‘W*i**| !, l | | sjY^’fSY 1 ^ | Jfl^'fjYY^Y I X’vX* 1 ' 

g*i^^ , S , 1?i , ^^-#i , «=,'a-uis ,: ' ,, i‘^ | jg*i , **|*rzni| | ^a'v*! ~jY^j^i* a ^Y I g=;*^[^j*^*avrsj5=;* ) 

^S;-^smi-^*^*£ > , !|-ai*^?(*i}*g-*iq-ar‘*^ I *Y a *§Y q • *i *^yu j l^vg^vl^’^*^ 

*Yg’3'9 q * a ’^Y a *^Y , ^V^3*H* , I ^■^1V a '3vS ,, ’5 ,,, * !, V|8^ ! I 

^s,-Zl^*qi||-*5|?ra|-'gaj-mq-a IW -^.u|q-^-imj*^'ai*»'^|'^?i j ~j-Jr'a*+|Y^51 *“=5 =;^*g-| 

^•TS^Y^'yi | G^v^’SHifa | ! YVySy^Y 3 ^ ! *>SY»* 

S^Y^Yl^'r^'Y^Y*^ | YYYgv3’* q T q ^Y a, » I SYWT^V^^a^Y^^YYr"* 
^*•7 | ~3=^*=r***-a4*^*^*sj^^^-nvr | 4-aj*zi-5j^^-^»m } gr»-YjY^'Y^*^TS q '3‘Y^*3^’ q 5^' 3 *i | 
^•gyS^rvl^ySiyay^'yi ! ^Y^YY^Y^?'!^? I pj-sn-^-arY^^iV 1 T^yS'I 1 '* 
lYfY^’SY^* || 

^•^.g.^^.g-.q-Q) | ( Y^Y^' a '*9 Y 3 | gf'sj^^'V^ay 

\n/$V s *5y**4y®Y|j , ^'3^V^YP , Y r ^* q ’$iiY^(3Y^Y'SY\r**^'SY q 3Y^*V^V'iY a * 
*iy*y^ | Y^Y3v^<VYYV^’^ 3 YyY3Y a *^y"SY3Y^ !^*= r,a,,, I^Y?CSY I 

j q^vqsvYgy^g^yfarYUi^ I YyiV^Y^’\ , 15*'S**'SY , §*i‘'^ I ^Y^'S^'^^Y 3 **** 
a 3* a 5Y a *YY* I I ^Y^’PYyi | ^•^•^[^v|-^-s* s Y»*^(* , \* a ‘®Y‘|^' 

**1 | gyyarc^o^ | ^Y^SY***** 3 * 1 

T^Y3Y^Y w y^Y3Y a '»Y*S! s »s«v* s 3'tMY' r Y^*^^*=>^ : S | [q*V*i*ygqariysr«i • ' • | ®‘ q, ^Y 
^01-rT| sq^-=3*a^-^=:i*j«i*a"|a^*sj*=j^*»4aB>9!'^=J[^j'zr*3^-s?*-=4 • • • ] | v’YyYl’y^Y 3 * 

I ^•IrY^Y^YSYTW'Y^YaR-aY®^ I a^yS'y^s^'uiy*^ I 
ui*\ I 'ygyy^yYi^yftyuryrWl | *|Yy«V¥**ra&*«iy»^ I l&YgyTpyui^ ! YS| 3 *‘Sj*?pY^V 
qyfy rf*?|V y ■»!* ’ U^ | q^ , «*Y^5[VI] , a , ai*^' > ^'«l?| ; V* w^'0*«ifi'«^ | *|Yy€*4y*^ I ^Y^Y 8 ** 

$Y*Y a lJY a **^ I! 

^•^J^•^all•«lV^•^ 0 ^•^w^Y^Y^ a1l, ’l|’ : ^ ? ‘*‘ ,,, * , ’^* , * a *3 ,,, " s '* , ’ 5 1^*3'S I 3 V w**5’jy 
q^n<yy* ! W*Y*'SV W‘**‘ 3 V* , 3" 4 ‘ q ' iq ’'5V 3 ’* 1 1 a *’*Y§‘S 5 fY a ’*^* a 7 a ! SV 
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iy Y*FY^jv$| ,a| ’^Y 0 | V*’S^Y^*^YT[YT a,,r 5(*3 ,, l 3y<M&’»r«!|R , y , aa**a*y;* | 

I •^•gR’a-y;* | wyaa^ryn | $R*^c;*^'g*'aY a *SY*>**l | SY^'Y^V 

*a«i | y^R‘^$»*§**j|Y q 3 ; V3 ,l H* | Y^‘3’3 , Wv®' , l ,, *^ , 3^‘*i , » I ^Y a *SY^*l'V§‘^Yr , Y 
^ys s q**u*r.g<»r^?i | | 3‘^YaiS, j £v3** sl ^‘y» , » , '* , * a ^Y a *SY I W*»**Y 

**aya > i g > ®ya ; *is?; | | ■**r*|g(^ry<i | y^R*^$w*¥*Yya*y^yyaa*i | 

| ^Vay**yga**|yYyy*-5y>R-uiYYY I 5R , ***Y®Y-3 a ' !| 

VfYS'3YW^ , SY^H*3^*^fl , a^v‘f***£yyi<i |^-»Sygq[»i]"a*Q) |^y^*^y^q ,( a*:^j:y 
^yaly^yra-n^yzi*! | ^•y^y§yS*rya , «^V a ^! F’YY^YSY^S’P^'n'asfriiy Y^Y*^ j 

y^as^a^’^R’aYYra*! | g;^'^*^aa,*^^»-’|*«p!R*‘^* < |^*a^(«C<ya^ | £R*,gar*aira*fy a ‘npiR*av 
*«*3a*^yiT-(<g»j*aa 1 ^c;*ya^c;-|R*a?i | R*«J-*']')»r^Y5'| ,, « , “<S*3’ , ‘^ I , $Y-Y J, 5Y a,i| | 5 a < , 3 ; *&* 

gR*RH|-‘a^R*fl l ?]yp|*aiq*«!J^-£;'0)’^,aj | PYRR•a^•^Hg•»piR*^•^R•^^) , ^^^•^»^^<r^<sJ•^•^^!|•S^|^•a , ^ | »T* 
^•^•^R*a,5]R’(S'S}a*^8J*aBk’«^ | ^•pR-a-'^R*a*^«rR-ai-»T'^ j c;*^-^*a«^*ur«j*»j*yui^ , a<q* 

I ^•^R*^oj*^R-^yJs’UiR*^^a)(«!|«itti ? ?)*ym I RR’Sya'sypyS^R'lr^ySiyyi | *y 

5*«*a^ I STyii^R* I «ya‘Y§Yv^Y < Y*Ya’VYi*YY^a , tfR* , fcY a, 'l | wya'sy^ysiaJyj^y^ | 
g*^-yiRvf«cr3y?iR*a»RR* | | p-v^a*>myaBY ^•qora*ai*^«i*a , Q^ || 

uiR-aSR^-^^'YS'^YVV^’^YS^'a'YlY^'FY^Y^ ] ^•^?ry^*K*i , yMya|j'*ryj ] 
{fR*a^*^*g | Rav^» , yya*^*Y§^ , wV a ®' I ^Y^* 3 ’ 3 ^* I V | Y , iyi , *ipy»r*yr5Y a * | $y 
»yayuto*^c|VR*y^ , Y3YY* ,! Y a «v | vwy^ 1 §*S} | »PY^**^Y a ' I P , T*'i , 'HY \ a&y^ar'Jrfj* 
'^yya^R-yi I | 3y^*yr4jR'a’Ra*a^y»ygyyiq I 5* 1 *" 2 '* 

^'fyu^R’y^aYa | 3yq^ , y^*y<rsaR**|*i**^ , 3*i | ^y»R , T5’ , j&R , Yy^ , £’^ , ya , 3«i , ya | ^arlroi* 
yryi | | VaTPY"? | YIY^Y^'^Y 3 | ^[^]*a«R • • • afR(*R?)*a^ 

(asjRvj'^-a’j-^’s^raS; j ^a?Y^]* a sY^Y^Y^Y^TSY a Y V6^^»*^*ia«<*^a^-»i*«R*‘3'*^‘a*yR- | n$*i*r 

agR'gyq'a'.y^ora^pR* j syyyrn/i^jra'^fra-^a'aqR'a'y^'^iifr yyiC’srsys’rn'isqj* 

afi-uiR^ | *r^«r*rarsiya% j uiR-a 1 3-aVrlVj-|i^*^*o'-i«j*(a'5R , ^-^R<a-a*!;R* | ^YS'Y^'^SV 

§**$*q»*r*yyr^y3*r^*t | $}yr^*ry'i | «r^*a*®*a*RY a '^ f 7YS a Y<)^*^«*|| , <8 9 i’5'^*^Y«*l ;i N* 
^•^R-^’PY^ || 

^'^T8 , V^^* |, W* , ! 3 , y^ , 3 , SR** , pyp»**" , tfY* , ^’^Y^YFY^*^*" 1 fa*r«i‘pvyHr 
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,§yn**ya^y<»r3ara*ui^! I yyy 

^•^•lryygc^?r(y^jyy:^yaVXyiy*r^*uiR**|yr3y)*^*|}^*^'^**^*sav^3«*]g*3a*ir**®y 

^y3**ay | I ^y a *^** 0 **^‘|5V^*^ys^'^' a *3^ 1 

ayal^ | * , pyg^ , a*^ , ^y3*a:ja*aV* , ^*y'| , £y , » , uiy*;; | $’S^yl’Ifs'^y^S | **ra c ^* ,: ‘i , 'a •ywy 

$y5j*ysm** | yynyqy^ | v’r^^’l’^ypyui^-*^ | ®*a*yyyys«*^s*«|^3y 


U|cya6y3ar^ , « , ^y*i , :^|fl*^y^*r§ya*i | §-ar^*"^:v«-^^-<*j , *rfl|ya:5 s j ^ya-ya-a^yD?]- 

| y | gypai'^'g’JT^^layym’aa*!* 

ym | ^y*icya*.gory<| | aa , ^y 1 g , a , ‘a*«a , .5*a*3*r^<'! | i g9i*ir*y^*a , ^y56y^y»rdl , py»jai : V , J3ya‘ 
VfTVlfci | ^'^•^•aya'ij'srafi | \a^ , ‘Jyw'iy^^ya , 5«ii'aj»!|'ui^’3«i|’poi*ai‘'^s , ^^‘«y 
^•a-5y|-aj-4y*^ | v«*^=;‘«)*' i i , 4»i , *5 l | (?)STY*'^ : V q ‘* , y®S I “ryi’w^'^y^y 

^v4$*‘5r , * , & , »y*Y3"i*a , 5i^ || 

3a , 2f , |paayy>a'|iy^^ , fa|**$ , ^*y)y|jy^ry^yTya*|jyq« , ^q , «VayV e ii*^y j ^a*^’ 
3*$**|$*i** , T* I ^’ q5,, '3 Q1 | wyaS'yicy^aVgy *i*w**rays > *g*ra*«i j y»ya|^*r^y|va|5a| | y«* 
^yp-ajS^ | V«*$‘,$yp**|g«i | ^•^yV3^'f c ^*£)'3(?) , 3 I 9V s '*|jW^Vnyayas^rga | 

uiya£y^ai , a'i?' , aia*^| , iiy;^*^<i<i , af | gy>i**ry|yy.=pra'q j «py|jya*^yp*^ j ^ya*yyoi | 
Wiya'ur^ya'yyajgjrsfara'ui^ | j)*« , yq*»pyy; , 4ya'£y?*afy«r^a , «i , 'a** , garq*ul^ | ^V 
S?J|y^ , 3 l »i*a , oi | a*V , aya|y.y^v4yg ia » , a , ui*\ | ‘yyyyy.gsra'a! | ^ypyajsgjryy | *ryyjy 
a}ujyyya5?p.3l*i , a*ul^ | uiygy*«*r* , «y^ , «yg , ^ , ‘a*»^yay| , a*r3ara , <a | ■ySfyyr.gYa’ifai • 

| :y5*x£yiJyg*|jy^Ty;* | vr$yVr3^ , 5V^y‘£ ; *|g*< I ^•w , ysy*yujy«yg*i* : i*5i^ ] 

| Xq-^'^ya’uiy*^ j | g*$yayy«»i | ya^V’jya’.yjiy 

yyasargai || 

^•a-fi^^^-^^i-^y^v^ya^-Jiiy-i^iV5 , jy^ ,B *^ I yiyyaarafya^y j y^«r 
^yu,( 0? )*rfyq||ya j $*»2 1 3f*^cy^aor^ | ftY'fr^MfyiiW^'^Ygy^y^'a^yypi^i j 
eray^yaynvyi | ,§ya‘*jy<? | gY(3Y)’>§Y 0, *Y^yaV^*H | ^y^yya^y^ya'a^'Ya'a^y 
oi-^^ai^-a^ | •«ya(|**y5 , ^'^^*3aj , a , a< | a|w**y«py§jya*asya*yr^y*V w^asy*a§' 
^y5j‘»ai*a|g*r.i«l*a , «l^ || 

^gyp^l^-wy^aV^yr^y^yfl^aj || 
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NOTE ON THE TEXT 

Clerical errors have in most cases been corrected. In doubtful cases other possible readings are added 
m brackets. Passages which are evidently in the wrong place have also been put in brackets. In the case'Of 
local names I have had to make a selection among various spellings. The name of the Dkar-rgyags river is 
everywhere spelled Gar-za. 


TRANSLATION 

[This is] an abridged mode of telling the tale of the origin of Zahs-dkar. Under 
the protection of the reverend lamas, who are an assemblage of well-being and complete 
excellence, and the tutelary deities, the fairies, and the protectors of religion, may we 
.all find entire gratification of our nine desires ! The high King Ge-sar of Glih came 
to this blessed Zahs-dkar, where the religion of heaven and earth arose, and he broke 
the whole eartli with his feet. ’U-rgyan-pa-dma came, and exorcized thedemons; he kept 
down the bad Sa-bkra. 1 The female ogre was as if she had fallen on her back. The 
Sa-ni and Ka-ni-ka monasteries were erected, on the head of the region, the Gfia-nam- 
gu-ru monastery of Pi-pi-tin on the heart, and the Gha-nam-gu-ru [monastery] of 
Byams-glih on the feet. He uttered a prophecy similar to that of the Bde-ldan 

(Sukhfivatl) cemetery of India, [as follows]:—‘The door-keeper in the east [of Zahs-dkar] 

✓ 

will be Tse-re, in the south Dpal-lha-mo (Sri-Devi), in the west Dur-lha-khrug-pa, in 
the north Yid-bzin-gyi-nor-bu (Cintamani). Its treasure-keeper will be Jo-mo-Spyan- 
geig-ma!’ There is also a prophecy [relating] to Sa-ni-tshog, Bya-rnams-dur-sih, 
and Dur-bya. There is also a prophecy that it would be a place of assembly for the fairies. 
The origin of the country is [as follows] :—In the beginning Ran-thag-sa and Ri-nam 
arose in the north, Bib-ca and Ku-mi in the south. Then the others arose in their 
order. 

At the time of the extension [of the settlements Zahs-dkaf] was under Kashmir. 
When the castle of Drah-rtso was seized by the Kham-pas (Tibetans), a great 
flight of men and horses took place in all directions; and after that harm was done 
in various ways. In retaliation an army was led [by the Kashmiris ?] against the 
throne of Gu-ge, and then the country of Zahs-dkar and all its castles were burnt with 
fire. Many men were killed. The remainder were carried off, and the country became 
empty. As many men arrived here afterwards from all directions, the country rose 
again. Dpab-gtum was taken by [the clan of] 2ah-ruh, Byah-rios (the north) by 
[the clan of] Skya-pa, Ston-sde by [the clans of] Lha-sa, Gun-blon, and 
Khyi-sah. 

At that time many thieves, robbers, and such folk appeared. But, as a great 
mkhas-dman (counsellor) arose also, he invited the great god (king) S&kya-thub-pa 
from Spyi-ti and Gu-ge. All the people of Zahs-dkar acknowledged him their king. 
A queen was brought for him from Hbru-Sal (Gilgit). Next year, when he was on his 
nuptial tour, the king of Yab-sgod carried off the queen, and then king Sag-[kya]-thub- 
[pa] died. 


1 Or is it Sa-djjra. ‘ enemy of the earth ' ?— F. W\ T, 
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Later on a son was born to the queen. Slie nursed him while he was a babe. When 
he was five years old Yab-sgod-pa (or the king of Yab-sgod) said, ‘ He is not my son ! ’ 
refused to own him, and [the boyj went to Kashmir. As lie lived among the Ga-rogs 
(poor people ?) and exhibited a poor appearance, nobody knew whether he was of good 
or bad family. But, when he mounted grandly on an elephant and taught it manners 
and made it bow its knees [before him] and it bowed its knees before ftag-thub’a 
son, they knew that he was of noble extraction. He was given the name .Seh-gc-ldor, 
and he received a daughter of the King of Kashmir [as his wife]. They gave him 
the kingdom of Ka-skra-bar (Kashtawar), where he dwelt. 

Three sons were bom to him, the eldest of whom received Ka-skra-bar. The two 
(others) went away with their children. Blo-bzah-lde received the southern part 
of the kingdom [of Zaiis-dkar], including the region within the Dpon-tse brook. Khri- 
nam-[dpal |-lde received the region to the north of the water, and in addition to it 
Tsha-zar, Bzari-la, and the region down to the brook of Me-ltse. During the time of 
Blo-bzah-lde a chief called Dpab-dar went there from Gu-ge and presented to the king 
a golden saddle and a turquoise bridle, and begged the three villages of Bib-ca, 
Bcab-ba, and Sun. The chief Dpalj-dar conspired with the men of those three villages, 
killed seventeen merchants of Yar-yul (Yar-luh ?), and hid [their corpses] in the bank 
[of the river]. But the high water of the summer carried off [the corpses], and punish¬ 
ment pursued the originators [of the crime]. As they could not thrive at Sun, they 
fled to the middle of Mar (Ladakh ?). 

At that time Blo-bzah-lde had three sons Tshan-rgyal-po, the eldest, received 
the region within the dividing waters of the Dpon-tse, Dbyi-khal, tho Tsan-ldan 
road of Mar-glih as far down as the valley of ’Ag-tse ; Bcalj-ba also was made over 
during that time. [To the one called Bde-mchog-skyabs . . . (Text out of order)... to 
Tshan-rgyal-po, the eldest, Ra-dug-rgyal-po, the middle one, and the youngest, called 
Bde-mchog-skyabs. . . .] Naii-so of Bib-ca was kept for Dpafr-dar’s sou. King 
Ra-dug received the country down to the valley in the innermost corner of Mar-than ; 
upwards to the Tsha-zar-Me-ltse valley; the upper road of Stoh-sde of Phug-tlial; 
[the region] within the ‘ black rock ’ of Za-phyag ; the Ya-nani lake ; the region 
down to Tho-mo-che on the Gar-za brook. This is the territory of Stoh-sde. At that 
time Blo-gros-dpal-grub was governor (or chief of the hunters^?) of Stoh-sde. Bde- 
mchog-skyab[s]-pa received part of Ste-sta, as far down as the ’Ag-tse valley; [the 
region] within the Gar-za brook ; and [the region] within the Sin-kun pass. 

During the reign of Khri-naift-dpal-lde’s son Rgyal-bsam-rin-chen-dpal-lde and the 
queen mother Hdzom-pa, being patrons of [the lama] Byah-sems, Dags-rkah, Kar- 
lan, Tsha-zar, these three [villages] were ceded as a religious foundation, and the 
great monastery of Tsha-zar was erected. After that, led by a white female mouse 
taking the form of a fairy, he (the king ?) arrived on the Phyag-btshal ridge, 
and there the mouse disappeared. The sound of a bell was heard from Phug- 
thal, and, when he went up there, he met with three anchorites, and arrived at 
Phug-thal. The three anchorites saluted him and said:—* Oh, well done, son of 
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noble birth ! By your giving a monastery together with a house and field at Gvu-mkhar, 
the austerities of us three are completed. We have been mice. You must give 
the teaching to these [people] and work for the great advantage of all beings ! ’ Thus 
they said, and the three anchorites went to some other place (Thug-pa ?). At that 
time Tshan-rgval-po of Dpah-gtum gave Mar-glin, and Bde-mchog-skyabs gave 
Skyid-ni of Ste-sta up to Grc-gra-ma-can and dow n to Than-so. 

After that [the lama] Byaii-sems and Tshan-rgval-po both held a council, and said 
to Bde-mchog-skyab[s]-pa :—‘ As you have to provide a treasurer for both of us, give 
[us] a piece of land ! ’ As they asked him thus, he kept for himself only a few fields, 
labourers, and tax-payers, and gave all that remained to Jthe king and the lama. He 
presented the whole [cultivated] iand and the mountains, and for himself he kept only 
what there was of hunting ground. 

During the reign of Tshan-rgval-po Mig-za-dhar arrived at Khul-van from Yar- 
kyen (Yarkand), leading 3,000 soldiers, and Tshan-rgyal-po, together with his subjects, 
fled into the Lhabi-luh-pa [valley]. Later on he (Mig-za-dhar) seized the castle of 
Dpah-gtum. Tshan-rgyal-po sent Chos-grub of the Bcah-ba castle before the assembled 
lords. He said, 4 1 have something nice to tell you ! ’ He was urged to speak. 4 Oh. 
King, give me both Mdzo-kliyun-rog-po (or a herd of black mdzos ?—F. W. T.) and 
Hgar-khra-leb ! I will give you two peasants [estates] of Gyu-mkhar ! ’ Thus he said. 

4 In exchange for Mdzo-khyuh-rog (a herd of black mdzos ?) and Hgar-khra-leb (the 
smith Khra-leb?) I do not want two peasants of Gvu-mkhar. lam a fellow-citizen of 
the people of Ste-sta and a benefactor. I do not want them ! ’ Then [Chos-grub]. 
offering more mdzos and royal treasures, said, 4 Are you not wise, Mig-za-dhar ? 
Then do not remain here ! Go back ! Even to-day many Indians, armed with rifles, 
will arrive here ! ’ Thereupon Mig-za-dhar fled night and day, and came out of [the 
defile] at 1 )kar-tse of Su-ru. (Text very uncertain.) After that the region from ’Ag-tse 
in ’On-po up to Lhab-tse in Kha-ce (Kashmir) was given to Phug-thal. 

During the reign of Tshan-rgyal-po the chief of ’U-pa-rag, Hjam-dbyah-pa, fled 
to Dlcar-tsc. After that the chief Ha-zi issued a call to arms, and, when he arrived 
there with his army, a cubit of snow had fallen at Dpah-gtum. They went there, 
and, when they were climbing up to the castle of Dpah-gtum, four women threw^a heavy(?) 
stone from the smith’s gate, and the chief Hjam-dbyah died there. [Therefore] castle and 
country were ruined and filled with soldiers. Tshan-rgyal-po was fettered outside [the 
town] and tied tothe flagstaff of a corner-tower. Therefore Drun-pa-Rab-bstancamedown 
from Phug-thal and delivered the king from the flagstaff. Htshogs-bzan was the head 
of the Phug-thal [monastery]. Carrying great treasures, he petitioned the chief 
Ha-zi. Upon this petition the king sent back the greater part of the country people. 
Taking with him the remainder, he arrived at Dkar-tse. Htshog[s]-bzan . . . (unin¬ 
telligible) . . . Htshog[sJ-bzan marched to and fro. After that many people died in that 
country, and Htshog[s]-bzan was escorted and brought to Phug-thal. In spring (?) the 
messenger Grags-pa-dpal-bzah of Dpah-gtum and others bowed before the chief 
Ha-zi and said :— 4 A worm-pest has come ; they sit all over the ground ; send aw'ay 
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the worms on the 21st ’ ... (text out of order)... thus it appeared (?): all his attendants 
laughed. He was pleased, and all the men from Sa-ni, ’U-pa-rag, Pi-pi-tih, and Dpab- 
gtum were sent back. 

At that time, except the house Lha-rtse of Mu-ne, the people of Mu-ne and all 
the territory from Sur-le, houses and fields, etc,, the whole district, were given to Drun- 
pa-Rab-bstan. The chief Ha-ii, the northern king, and the king of Dpab-gtum, these 
three, made an agreement. The king of Pu-rig and the king of the north (who occupied 
all the country below the Dkar-6a monastery) both made this proposal to the king of 
Dpab-gtum:—‘ If you will erect a monastery for Druii-pa-Rab-bstan, and present it to 
him, together with land and a religious endowment, our alliance will make progress. As 
regards the land to be offered:—as land of the monastery built, as far up as Nag-tshans, 
as far down as the ridge near the “ blue water ” ( chu-anon ). As to that for the religious 
endowment: Lama Khyi-rug’s place where the water comes down, the district 
within the mani wall ( man-than ) of Gro-zo, the district above the highway, as far up 
as the mill [district] of Dpab-gtum, and the forest (?) of ’Am-be, which is situated 
near the summer-house of the peasant Rah-zam-6ih of ’U-pa-rag.’ 

Tshan-rgyal-po was twice surprised by the people of Hor (Turkestan or Mongolia): 
the last time the people of Hor would not go away; but, when Druii-pa-Rab-bstan 
offered them three horses, they turned back. In acknowledgment of [this service] 
both the upper and lower Rgya, together with the forest, were presented to him. King 
Ra-dug of Ston-sde was attacked by the army of the king of Bab-sgo (Ladakh ?). 
At that time king Ra-dug-pa could not resist; and therefore the priests and teachers 
came from Phug-thal, offering great treasures, and entreated the king of Bab-sgo [to go 
back]. Then they brought back king Ra-dug-pa and all his family from the Tsha-zar 
and Me-ltse valley [where they had fled], and made him again king of Ston-sde. In 
recognition of this service [the following places] were given [to the Phug-thal 
monastery]:—the region Stoii-sde up to the watercourse and the black rock; in 
Phug-thal the upper Ston-sde road within the pass of Sre-ba-can, within the ‘ milk valley ’ 
(bo-ma-lun); of 2a-sbug (?) as far down as what is called Brag-nag (black rock) 
at Ston-sde; the region within the Ya-nam lake down to Tho-mo-che on the 
Gar-zabi-chu. 

In fulfilling a wish of king Blo-bzah-dpal-lde (or, at the funeral of Blo-bzan-dpal- 
lde, his father) Tshe-dban-rgyal-po presented to 2a-gser-bog (the yellow-cap monastery ?) 
with a prayer [the following places] as a religious endowment:—Pi-pi-tih, ’Ub-sti and 
Su-ru together with the valley. And, as a religious endowment to Byan-sems, Tshe-dbah- 
rgyal-po presented one family of Dpab-gtum; one family of Si-lha ; three families of 
Bib-ca ; the inner valley of Te-la-rih-gri-gul; and also Mar-than of Thar-la-skor-ra-ru. 
And, in fulfilment of a wish of his father (or, at the funeral of his father), he offered to the 
treasury of Byah-sems one family of the lower castle, and, for the sustenance of the 
steward, [the families] Mdzod-pa, Ya-ma, and Drag-pa, the three. From Si-lha were 
given the castle and two great [peasants’ estates], together with [the house] 2eb-le. As 
an offering of the chief Sag-lde of Ste-sta [was given] Phi-tse-phan within the 
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Gar-za brook. As an offering of the chief Khra-rig [were given] three houses with 
fields, together with the lower monastery of Sa-ni. And as an offering of the 
powerful king of ‘ Upper Mar-yul ’ (Ladakh) were given to Byan-sems the 
Ses-roh valley of Ru-sod (Rubshu); the region around the Ra-bo mchod-rten ; 
Nag-tshur, Tshva-ka, the gorge of the Rkvan-chu brook, these three; and the region up 
to Sel-ma-ni-can-bgo. As an offering of the king of Nun-ti (Kula) were given the region 
up to the Chos-sku-tse monastery; 2o-glin on the narrow road; Gye-mur; Hgre- 
gri-mos (?); and the upper and lower part of the 2i-bde valley. 

When Drun-pa-Sans-rgvas-bio-gros was in charge of the Dkar-sa monasteries, 
he committed some fault and was turned out by the people of Dkar-$a. Then 
Drun-ya(pa ?)-Tshan-stan-pa, king Tshe-rin-dpal-lde, and the minister Rgyal-mtshan 
showed some kindness to him and brought him to Pi-pi-tih. After he had remained 
[there] for eleven years, the Drun-pa died. Then, according to the late Drun-pa-Tshan- 
bstan-pa’s desire, seven fields, large and small, were given to Drun-pa-Tshan-rab-bstan 
for his sustenance. And, as an offering of king Be-to of Gyi-char, [the following estates] 
were given :—of Gyi-char Mkhar-snan-pa, of Bcah-ba the estate of Srod-ma and the 
estate of Blo-bzan-tshe-riri, these three. 

This is a compilation (or extract) from the Bo-yig of Phug-thal. 

NOTES 

The chronicle was probably compiled a short time before the old line of vassal kings of ZaAs-dkar came to an 
end. In c. 1620-40 a.d. a younger brother of the king of Leh, Bdc-mchog-mam-rgyal, was made vassal king 
of ZaAs-dkar. As, however, the use of rifles is mentioned during the reign of king Tshan-rgyal-po. who is the 
most prominent figure of the chronicle, this king cannot have lived many years before 1600 a.d. 

The pedigree which can be constructed on the basis of the chronicle consists of four generations only. The 
first king is purely legendary. Two more royal names which occur at the end, viz. Tshe-rin-dpal-lde and 
Sag-lde, cannot be located with certainty, as the degree of relationship to the other members of the 
pedigree is not stated. But Tshan-rgyal-pa, as a contemporary of Mirza Haidar, must have lived c. 1532 a.d. 

The first part of the chronicle is of great interest, as it contains the popular traditions of the ZaAs-dkar 
people with regard to the origin and early times of their country and nation, as they were current in c. 1550 a.d. 
Ge-sar (or Ke-sar) is the supposed creator of ZaAs-dkar. The brief notes of the chronicle with regard to that 
event remind us of the story of the creation of the world, as we find it in the Kesar-saga (sec my publication 
‘ A Lower Ladakhi Version of the Kcsar Saga ’, Bibliotheca Indica, No. 1134, pp. 17, 18). In tho Kesar-saga 
we read that DoA-gsum-mi-la-sAon-mo, Kesar’s prototype, killed an ogre and formed the land of GliA (the earth) 
out of its various parts ; the castle of Glin out of its head, the Gro-ma plain out of its stomach, the rock Rgysb- 
rten out of its kidneys, etc. In a similar way here Ge-sar breaks the earth to pieces, and the female ogre, the 
personification of the earth, falls on her back. Then he erects the most ancient monasteries of the country on the 
head, the stomach, and the feet of the ogre. 

It is very interesting that the Ka-ni-ka and Sa-ni monasteries are mentioned first of all, as the oldest 
monasteries of ZaAs-dkar. Kanika is the Tibetan form of the name Kanishka, the great Rushans king of 
Kashmir and Northern India. This monastery was possibly erected during the reign of that king. This 
supposition is strengthened by another note in the chronicle, where it is stated that ZaAs-dkar was under Kashmir 
before it was seized by the Kham-pas (Tibetans). 

In the following paragraph we hear of the conquest of ZaAs-dkar by a tribe of Kham-pas. The word Kham-pa 
originally stands for 4 inhabitants of Khams an eastern province of Tibet. But in Ladakh it is used for any 
Tibetan who comes from a district east of the Manasarowar lake. I believe, therefore, that the conquest of 
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Zahs-dkar by a tribe of Kham-pas, as told in the chronicle, is identical with the conquest of that country by 
king Ni-ma-mgon of the Lhasa dynasty, which took place in the tenth century. As the chronicle tells us, the 
country lost its original (Dard and Kashmiri) population, and was again peopled by Tibetans, some of whose 
clan names are given. 

Then the origin of the vassal kings of Zahs-dkar is told. It had not vet been forgotten that they were a branch 
of the royal dynasty of Gu-ge (Lde dynasty); but the chronicler mixed up with this tradition the storv of the first 
king of Tibet, Gfia-khri-btsan-po. Gfia-khri-btsan-po was believed to be of Buddha’s family, if not a direct 
descendant of Buddha himself. He was supposed to have been expelled from his native country, and to have 
come to Tibet from India. Therefore we find here in the Zahs-dkar chronicle that the father of Sen-ge-ldor is 
called S&kya-thub-pa (Buddha), that Seh-ge-ldor is expelled from Yab-sgo-pa’s country, and that he enters 
Zahs-dkar from Kashmir and Kashtawar. As regards king Yab-sgo-pa or Yab-sgod-pa, his name is also 
found in an ancient Balti song. He was probably one of the early Buddhist kings of Baltiatan, or Baltistan 
and Gilgit combined (compare my article, ‘Ten Ancient Historical Songs from Western Tibet,’ Song No. iv, 
Ini. Ant., 1909, 67 sqq.). 

Episodes like that of the chief of Dpafe-dar, the highwayman from Gu-ge, cannot yet be connected with 
other contemporaneous histories, as it bas not yet been possible to ascribe even a rough date to any of the 
names contained in the Zahs-dkar chronicle. Only one of its names has as yet been discovered in an inscription. 
It is the name Tshe-rin-dpal-lde, which occurs towards the end of the chronicle and also in inscription No. 49. 
But it is impossible, to assign a date to it. It is, however, probable that the mention of the Ilor invader 
Mig-za-dhar and the chief Ha-ii really refer to Mlrzii Haidar, the author of the Ta'nkh-i-Rashuii, and the chief 
Hajl whose invasions of Tibet (1632-3 A.D.) are mentioned in that work (trans., pp. 403 sqq,, 417 sqq., 454 sqq., 
esp. p. 460, the Haji). 

It is interesting that in tho list of august donors to the Phug-thal monastery the kings of Ladakh and Ku|u 
(Nufi-ti) are mentioned. I feel inclined to place the note referring to them earlier than the conquest of Lahul by 
Ku]u (c. 1650 a.d.). For after the conquest had taken place the kings of Kuju could hardly have allowed the 
taxes of certain villages to go to a foreign country. Two of the five places presented to Phug-thal by the king of 
Ku]u are known to me, viz. Gye-mur and Zo-glin. Both villages are situated in the Bhaga valley. But, as the 
chronicles tell us, Phug-thal did not enjoy their possession for a long time; for tho people of Dkar-6a soon turned 
the Phug-thal lama out. The Ya-nam (Yunam) lake is on the Baralatsa pass and the Dkar-sa monastery west 
of Stoh-sde and Ri-nam. 

T am not quite sure if I have understood correctly the legend of the mice-lamas. But it looks as if it should 
be understood as follows Through some unknown curse three lamas were changed into mice. The spell could 
only be broken by the erection of a monastery. When the king had decided to erect one, a fairy in the shape of 
a mouse led him to Phug-thal. Then the fairy-mouse went to tell the lama-mice, who, having taken human 
shape, appeared before the king. The Phyag-htshal ridge is the place whence the monastery first comes into view. 

As regards grants of villages or peasant-estates to monasteries, such a grant means that the taxes of those 
villages and estates, instead of being sent to the royal treasury, had to be sent to those monasteries. 

In the MS. the name of the country is invariably spelt Bzan-dkar, ‘ good white, ’ which is not in agreement with 
(he Ladakhi spelling of the same name, viz. Zahs-dkar, * white copper.’ The latter spelling is probably more correct. 
The full name of Tshah-rgyal-po isTshe-dban-rgyal-po, as we find it spelled twice. He may be identical with one 
or other of the kings noted below (from inscriptions) whose names include the words Tshe-dban. 

The genealogical tree of the Zahs-dkar kings according to the chronicle is as follows :— 

Sakya-thub-pa 

o 1 u 

Seh-ge-ldor 


King of Kashtawar Blo-bzah-lde Khri-nara-dpal-Ide 


Tshah-rgyal-po Ra-dug-rgyal-po Bde-mchog-skyabs-pa Rgyal-sam-rin-ehen-dpal-lde 


(Tshe-rin-dpal-lde) 


(Sag-lde) 


Y 
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From inscriptions we learn the following names of Zahs-dkar kings not mentioned in the Chronicle:— 
Ka-ru-tog with his brothers Rin-chen, Nor-bu-dpal-lde, and Ra(Mftab ? Rag ?)-dbah-dpal-lde (laser. No. 46): 
Tshe-dbaft-dpal-febar with his sons Tshe-dbaO-dpal-lde and Tshe-dbah-rnam-rgyal (No. 47); Rnam-rgyal and 
Tshe-rin-dpal lde (No. 40). They all reigned at the castle of Brgya-byin-pho-Iad at Dpab-gtum. From a 
dedication sheet in a copy of the Bskal-pa-bgafi-po in the Berlin Museum of Ethnography we learn that a 
queen Bstan-bdzin-d ban-mo was at a certain period reigning (‘ her helmet being high ’) at Dpab-gtum. From 
paper documents we elicit further the names of (l) Hbrug-bstan-fcdzin, mentioned in the grant of land to 
Tshul-khrims-rdo-rje, and possibly identical with the so-named chief of Spyi-ti, step-brother of Sefi-ge-rnam- 
rgyal; (2) Dbah-phyug-rnam-rgyal, who married the daughter of the General 6&kya-rgya-mtsho. The last king 
of Dpab-gtum, a descendant of Bde-mchog-rnam-rgyal (see above, Rin-chen-don-grub-rnam-rgyal), died during 
the Dogra wars. 

It is interesting that the pronoun ned is used here invariably to, denote two or more persons who 
consider themselves superior to another (in this case the addressed) person. As l stated already in Z.D.M.G., 
vol. Ixi, p. 950, ned may be called a half-respectful form. It is used if at least one of the persons inoiuded in the 
‘ we ’ is to be honoured. 

My thanks are due to Dr. F. W. Thomas for his translation of several difficult passages. 





II. Register of the vassal-kings of Bzan-la in Zans-dkar 

INTRODUCTION 

In September, 1914, I paid a short visit to the Dpe-thub monastery, five miles to 
the south of Leh, with a view to examining its antiquities. Here I made the 
acquaintance of its chief lama, Sku-giog Bakula, who is supposed to be the spiritual 
descendant of Vakula of old, one of the famous sixteen sthaviras. In the course of 
our conversation it was pointed out that according to the flesh Bakula was descended 
from a line of vassal-kings who used to reside at Bzan-la, in Zans-dkar, as well as at 
He-na-sku, in Pu-rig. Their kingdom probably stretched from one place to the other. 
I asked at once whether Bakula was in possession of a pedigree proving such an assertion, 
to which he replied in the affirmative. Unfortunately Bakula could not find the required 
document at once, and I had to leave Ladakh without having taken possession of it. 
Early in 1915, however, it was found, and an exact copy, prepared by Joseph Tshe- 
brtan of Leh, was sent to my address through the agency of Sir John Marshall. 

Together with the Tibetan version I also received an Urdu version of the same 
text. This Urdu version had been prepared for and submitted to the Kashmiri Wazir 
of Ladakh, when the latter made inquiries into the personalities of certain holders of 
jaglrs some time ago. The Urdil version proved to be of importance in one particular, 
when a name of a king was forgotten in Joseph’s Tibetan copy. I restored this name 
from the Urdu version and inserted it in its proper place in the Tibetan version. It is 
put in brackets. 

As regards Joseph Tt he-brtan’s Tibetan copy, it is furnished with a few additions 
of an explanatory character by Joseph. In the following text they are inserted in 
brackets. 

TEXT 

^•^•^•i**}*^**^*^ | £*^ , ***V3***sv«** ) g**«*3«i | I r^* 5 ^** 
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TRANSLATION 

Register of the Line of Kings [reigning over] Bzan-la in ZaNs-dkar 

Dpal-mgon, the elder brother, became king of La-dvags; Bde-gtsug-mgon, the 
younger brother, became king of Pa-dam (Dpal-ldum) in Zaiis-dkar. His son was 
Sen-ge-lde. His sons were Hdzom-grags-lde, and Manga-la-lde, the younger. Hdzom- 
grags-lde lived at Dpal-ldum castle. From his brother Manga-la-lde originated the 
family which took possession of Bzaii-la. It is as follows:—Manga-la-lde’s son was 
Rin-chen-dpal-lde. [His son was Dge-bdun-dpal-lde.j His son was Bsod-i^ams-dpal- 
lde. His son - was Bkr[a-s]is-dpal-lde. His sons were Mgon-dpal-lde and Brtson- 
bgrus-rgyal-mtshan, [who became a] Drun-pa-rgyal-tshab [title of a high 
lama]. Of the elder’s 1 two sons Brtson-bgrus-rgyal-mtshan, the younger, 
who was a Druh-pa-rgyal-tshab, became a lama at Dkar-sa monastery. Mgon-dpal- 
lde, the elder one, reigned. He had two sons, viz. Nam-mkhab-dpal-lde and Blo- 
bzah-rgyal-mtshan, who became a lama [with the title of] Druh-pa-phug-pa. The elder 
one had two sons, viz. Khri-dpal-lde and Tslie-dbah-dpal-lde. The son of the 
elder one was Tshe-dban-rab-brtan-dpal-lde. The younger son became a lama [and 
was called] Blo-bzan-ye-ses-rgyal-mtshan, the Zabs-druri. The son of the elder one 
was Ye-ses-dpal-lde. His sons were Bsod-nams-dpal-lde and Ye-ses-mam-rgyal-lde. 
The [first] son of the elder, [called] Ye-ses-mthab-yas, became a lama; the middle 
one was [called] Yc-ses-don-yod-dpal-lde. The youngest [called] Ye-ses-phun-tshogs- 
dpal-lde had a daughter, [called] Zla-mdzes-dbah-mo. 

Her husband’s [name is] Grub-tshe-dbah-dpal-lde. As Ye-ses-phun-tshogs-dpal- 
lde died when both were children, his widow (wife), queen Bkr[a-s]is, having 
accepted a [certain man] called Bsam-grub to be her husband, the two protected the 
two young ones. Zla-mdzes-dbah-mo had three sons, viz. Blo-bzan-mam-rgyal-dpal- 
lde [he died], Ba-ku-la, the Sku-giog, and Ye-[s]es-tshul-khrims, the youngest. [He 
died recently.] Blo-bzan-mam-rgyal-dpal-lde had two sons, Tshul-khrims-hi-ma, 
the Sku-gzog of the Ri-rdzon monastery, [he is still alive], and Tshe-brtan-rnam-rgyal- 
lde, the younger one [who died]. His son is Bsod-nams-don-grub-rnam-rgyal-lde, 
and his daughter is Bstan-bdzin-dban-mo. [They are still children.] 

* A mistake for ‘ Of Bkra-Kis-dpal-lde's 
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The kings Don-yod (Ye-ses-don-yod-dpal-lde) and Ye-ses-phun-tshogs (Ye-ses- 
phun-tshogs-dpal-lde) rendered much assistance to the Wa-zir Zorawar. Both kings 
died two years after [the conquest]. [Instead of the titles rnam-rgxjal and lha of the 
list of kings of La-dvags we find in Zans-dkar the title Ide.] 


VASSAL KINGS OF BZAN-LA 
Genealogical Tree 


Dpal-mgon 

Bde-gtsug-mgon 

c. 975 a. D. 


j 

Seh-ge-ldc 

1 

c. 1440-1470 a.p 

Manga-la-lde 

1 

Rin-chen-dpal-lde 

Hdzom-grags-lde 

(ancestor of the Dpal-ldum kings) 

1470-1500 „ 

1500-1530 „ 

| 

Dge-fcdun-dpal-lde 


1530-1560 „ 

I 

Bsod-nams-dpal-lde 


1560-1590 „ 

1 

Bkra-fiis-dpal-lde 

1 


1590-1620 „ 

I 

Mgon-dpal-Ide 

Brtson-bgrus-rgyal-mtshan 

1620-1650 „ 

Blo-bzah-rgyal-mtshan 

! 

1 

Nara-mkhab-dpal-ldo 

1650-1680 „ 

Khri-dpal-lde 

1 

1 

Tshe-dbah-dpal-lde 

1680-1710 „ 

Tshe-dbafi-rab-brtan-dpal-lde 

Blo-bzafi-ye-Ses-rgyal-mtshan 

1710-1740 

| 

Ye-ies-dpal-lde 

1 


1740-1770 „ 

1 

Ye-Sea-mam-rgyal-lde 

i 

Bsod-nams-dpal-lde 

1 

1770-1800 „ 

Y e- 6es-mthab-yas Y e- Ses-don-yod-dpal-lde 

Y e- 6es-phun - tshogs-dpal -lde 

1800-1843 

Zla-mdzes-dbah-mo 

1 



i ' i 

Blo-bzah-mam-Tgval-d nn 1 -1 d '• Ba-ku -la 

(dead in 1915) (alive in 1915) 

i 

Y e- 4es-tshul-khruns 
(dead in 1915) 


Tsbul-khrima-fli-ma 
(alive in 1915) 

Tahe-brtan-rnam-rgyal-lde 
(dead in 1915} 

1 



Bsod-nams-don-grub-rDain-rgyal-lde Betan-bdrin-dbai-mo 

'child in 1915} (child in 1915) 
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The genealogical tree of the Bzan la kings, 'which was drawn up according to the above account, contains 
two generations whose dates may be approximately fixed. The first generation is that of Dpal-mgon and 
Bde-gtsug-mgon, the sons of the famous Ladakhi king, Ni-ma-mgon. They lived in the tenth century. The other 
generation is that of Yc-fos-dcm-yod-ilpal-lde and Ye-fies-phun-tshogs-dpal-lde, who are said to have died two 
years after the conquest of Zans-nlar by the Dogra general Zorawar. Their death may have taken place in 
1843 a.d. The above pedigree contains only fourteen generations between these two lixed points. This is not 
sufficient to cover a period of about nine centuries. Going by the example of the genealogical rolls of the chiefs 
of Cig-tan and those of Sod, I presume that in the present case also wo may agree that the predigee is coherent 
between the second member and the last, and that a good number of missing links have to be silently added 
between the first and second member. Or, in other words, the chiefs of Bzpn-la started a genealogical roll of their 
own, when they began their career as separate chiefs of Zafis-dkar. As, however, they had not forgotten that they 
as well as the principal line of Zaus-dkar chiefs, viz. the chiefs of Dpab-gtum, were descen led from Ni-ma-mgon’s 
famous son, Lde-gtsug-mgon, they put the name of the latter prince at the head of tic line. To furnish the 
Bzafi-la genealogy with approximate do es we have to assign about thirty years to ea<. generation and work 
upwards, beginning with the year 1800 / .d., the approximate year of the birth of Ye-6e- don-yod-dpal-lde and 
his brother. Then king Sen-ge-lde woud have the years 1440-70 a.d. as the approximate time of his reign. 
It. was he who divided the kingdom of Zans-dkar between his two sons, and thus created tin Bzan-la principality. 
This principality may have been of very si &11 size during its first years ; but in later times: included Hc-na-sku, 
as asserted by Bakula, and we may be n >t far wrong if we suppose that several othei intervening villages, 
for instance, Kanji, may have formed part ■>{ the principality. 

Of some interest are also the titles o ? the royal lamas, viz. Dmn-pa-rgyal-tshab, L> un-pa-phug-pa, and 
Zabs-dntfi. Although the word Zabs-druh r generally translated by ‘ secretary ’, we kuov tint Zabs-druii-rin- 
po-che, ‘ the precious secretary,’ is the title f the spiritual ruler of Bhutan. And it is n. r impossible that a 
reincarnation of the spiritual ruler of Bhutai was once discovered in the royal family of Bzn. hi; for tbero were 
relations of a religious, as well as political, ch a< ter between Ladakh and Bhutan, as we kn« f mu the Ladakhi 
chronicles. Druh-pa is generally translated -v ‘ servant ’. Here it is a title of a lama, sin. !ar to Zabs-druh ; 
rgyal-tshab is something like ‘ vioe-gcrent ’ and phug-pa means ‘cave-dweller’. The ])kar-sa (probably 
Dkar-rgya) monastery is one of the principal Dge-lug-pa monasteries of Zafis-dkar. 

Ar regards the title Sku-giog\ 4 incarnation,’ the spelling is not quite certain. S. Ch. Das gives sku-iogs. 
It is used as the title of the incarnation of the principal lama of a monastery, who is supposed to have descended 
in Khubilganic manner from the founder, or from a still more ancient personage. As has already been pointed 
out, Bakula derives his descent from the sthav a Vakula, who lived almost 2,000 years ag' . The Ri-rdzon 
monastery (Dge-lug-pa) is situated in a side vally between Sa-spo-la and Siiuii-la. 

The short note regarding the assistance lent t>> Zorawar, the Dogra general, by two of the Bzan-la kings was 
probably added to the pedigree with the view to impressing the Kashmir government. The petr ioners may have 
hoped to be treated more favourably by that government, if they proved their d'-* ■ f f ris:v a helper of the 

conqueror. That they actually assisted tlie Dogras may have been due to a hostility which probably existed 
between the Dpal-ldum and Bzan-la kings of Zans-dkar. 

As is shown by Joseph Tslm-brtan in his last n fc, the dynasty o’ Biaa la boasts of the dynastical name Lde. 
This name it Bhares with the other Zans-dkar dynasty, and with the Gu-ge dynasty. All these lines of kings are 
descended from Bde-gtsug-mgon. In this name the spelling of the first syllable is given as here Bdc, whereas 
in other documents we find the spelling Lie. This is another argument in favour of my view that Lde is only a 
dialectical form of the word Bde, 4 blessing, happiness.’ 

As the above pedigree shows, the male line of the Bzan-la vassal-kings came to an end in 1843 a.d. At 
present we find only descendants in the female line. 

As we learn from the Ladakhi chronicles, some of the Ladakhi queens came from Bzan-la. 

Inscriptions referring to the Bzan-la kings have not yet been discovered. Bakula is mentioned in an 
inscription at Dpe-thub, and the name Tshul-khrims-2i-raa is found on one of the walls of the cave temples of 
Sa-spo-la. But here the inscription may refer to a more ancient personage of the same name. 



Ill. The Kings of Gu-ge 

According to the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan (p. 152) 

It is not very probable that the original MS. of the chronicles of the Gu-ge kings 
is still in existence. When the vassal kingdom of Gu-ge was separated from the West 
Tibetan empire and annexed by Lhasa (c. 1650 a.d.), the Lhasa government apparently 
did its best to eradicate in the new province every reminiscence of the glory of the 
former Gu-ge kings. Fortunately, a brief account of these important kings is still found 
in Tibetan historical works. The part played by the early Gu-ge kings in the re-establish¬ 
ment of Buddhism in Tibet, after Glan-dar-ma’s persecution, was of too great importance 
to be passed over in silence; and for this reason no history of Lamaism was considered 
complete without an account of the Gu-ge kings. The first to publish a genealogical 
tree of them, from the Tibetan, was Schiagintweit in his K&nige von Tibet. He gives 
their names under Nos. 46-54 and 99-113 of his genealogical table I. He was, however, 
not quite certain of the connexion between these two groups of names. He gives, in 
addition, the Mongolian forms of the names of all those kings, from which circumstance 
we learn that this genealogy had already found its way into the historical literature 
of the Mongols. The Mongol names, as they occur in Schlagintweit’s tables, completely 
agree with those of the Bodhimor. But in Ssanang-Ssetsen’s History of the Mongols 
somewhat different Mongol names are used for the same kings. I. J. Schmidt, in 
his translation of Ssanang-Ssetsen, was, in fact, the first to tell us something of the 
Gu-ge kings. But I imagine that only very few persons were able to recognize this line 
of kings in their Mongolian dress. In his notes Schmidt gives a translation of the 
corresponding chapters of the BodhimOr. One line of the Bodhimor account is of 
particular interest. We read in Ssanang-Ssetsen, notes from the Bodhimor , p. 369, as 
follows :—* The above genealogy of chiefs is only a short extract. He who wants to 
read the fuller history of these kings, their doings, and institutions, may look them up 
in the various chronicles of their reigns.’ This note proves that a number of more 
detailed chronicles must at one time have existed in Gu-ge. Besides the short chronicle 
given below, which is here for the first time translated into English, the Dpag-bsam-ljon- 
bzan, pp. 185-^3, as well as other Tibetan and Mongolian works, contains detailed accounts 
of AtlSa's mission to Tibet during the reigns of Ye-6es-fcod and Byan-chub-hod of Gu-ge. 
As translations of these chapters occur not only in Schmidt’s Ssanang-Ssetsen 
(pp. 425 sqq.), but also in S. Ch. Das’ Indian Pandits in the Land of Snow (1893, 
pp. 50 sqq.), it will suffice now to refer to those publications. The Tibetan text of the 
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Dpay-bsam-ljon-bzan was published by S. Ch. Das, Rai Bahadur, in 1908 (Calcutta, 
Presidency Jail Press), together with a brief index. An English translation has not yet 
appeared. 


TEXT (p. 152) 

^V'3*Y ,,,, FVVV ! 1 I 

! ^FtVvvsf'^ ii 


aiyuri^KySv^VSF* I ^ , &yyy*py£^ , ^yn*^«*i*y§^* , jq**t | ^r*|5cyj|^*or^y*jsjyl6 I 
i i | i 

| sg**^T fl ^Y*l^* a ‘ B 'V ri1 ™') jj^ry^ii^^y&yirgc; | | | 

*r|i I 5’TV 81 1 * , *VHT'2[ ,tt,; ^ : V9^ |"*Y^r*T*F**^ | | ^|*rn^i*y&;y 

^V^T^'^’SS^'VV ) qy ^*r*iliy Ijy yy | WVlV , 2P*S* ,|,r *V ai ®V^* I ^ £ V*>3* q lV r 

| X^'^’3^V‘*®V q 4}V* , $ , 'l I ^v^*^yyyjj^*y; , wyyfc^ , ^**§ , i****^v§ , *' l iiv 

i i •as* 1 * 

^*TT>vFT3 q |^Vq* , ^3*j|**8*g*'C<y^ya« I ^ , q**w , 'C<VJi a »*£y**gV V q * > 5*§ c ;*«T | 

$jy 3«r‘5 , 3**aV g'T**Y S® 1 | (^ ?) | *3'g*ay ^**|«* yr ^(UVyyr^’^yyi** 

|riii*afy^yy;fpyq | ^V q l^ ,q,a >*S^'J! 0 **5* 1 5 , l ,l »‘^|| 


TRANSLATION 

Dpal-hkhor-btsan, the son of Hod-sruhs, was murdered by his subjects, and the 
kingdom of Middle Dbus-gtsah was lost. The son of his chief queen was Skyed (Skyid)- 
lde-ni-ma-mgon, and the son of the lesser queen was Khri-bkra-^is-rtsegs-dpal. The 
former of the two went to Mhafc-ris and Spu-rahs; the other remained at Gtsad- 
stoh. The eldest of ISl-ma-mgon’s three high sons was DpaHde-rig-pa-mgon. He 
received Man-yul; the second (middle one), Bkra-6ia-lde-mgon, received Spu-rahs; 
and the youngest, Lde-btsun-mgon, received 2ah-:hm and the three provinces of Gu-ge. 
The latter had two sons, viz. Hkhor-re and Sroh-he. 
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Hkhor-re had [two] sons, viz. N&ga-rft-dza and Deba-r&-dza. Later on the three 
together (i.e. the father with his two sons) took the sign of monkhood. Although the 
[religious] name of the father was Ye-ses-bod, he became better (easier) known by the 
names Lo-chen (Pandit) and Mkhan-slob-gcig-pa (‘only Guru’). When he had 
entrusted the government to his younger brother Sron-ne, the hymns and Vinaya 
being widely known, the Smritis (sdstras) came at that time. During the reign of 
Sron-ne’s son, Lha-lde, Subhuti-Sri-santi (Subhuti-sri-sftnti) was invited [to Tibet] (from 
Kashmir). He translated the Ser-phyogs, and Lo-chen’s disciples translated many 
[other books]. He had three sons. Of these Hod-lde reigned, whilst Bvaii-chub-hod 
and 2i-ba-bod, the younger ones, became monks, and invited Lord Atisa [to Tibet]. 
During the reign of Hod-lde’s son, Rtse-lde, 2i-ba-bzah-po (Santibhadra) arrived 
in Tibet; and, when the wise men of Dbus-Gtsari and Khams had assembled, 
the great religious council (chos-hkhor-chen-po) of Mnab-ris took place. His son 
was Hbar-lde, then Bkra-sis-lde, Bha-lde, Naga-de-ba; Btsan-phyug-lde went 
to Ya-tshe. His son was Blcra-sis-lde. Then, in order, Grags-btsan-lde, Grags- 
pa-lde. He erected [an image of] Hjam-dbyaris (Manjughosha) of 70 bre 
(a weight) of gold, a stiipa of 24 bre [of gold], an [image of] Bde-mchog (Sambara) 
of 500 [Rupees] of white silver, and [an image] of Byams-pa (Maitreya) of 12,000 
[rupees]. Ilis son, ’A-so-lde, bought those 44 towns which had at an earlier 
time been offered to Rdo-rje-gdan (Vajrasana) by Mya-han-med (Asoka). At. 
that time they belonged to the Sog-pos (Mongols), and he established a religious 
brotherhood, which was sustained by their taxes. His sons were Hdzin-dar-rmal and 
’An-na-rmal; of these two the latter had the Bkah-hgyur copied in gold. His son 
Rehu-rmal conquered many Indian nations ; he erected [images of] the eight Sman-bla 
in silver, and provided golden roofs for the Hphrul-snan temple. His son was Sari- 
gha-rmal ; and his son Hdzin-dar-rmal. Hdzin-dar-rmars son, ’A-bdzih-rmal, first 
became a monk at Sa-skya; [then] he became king again. His son was Ka-lan-rmal. 
With his son, Par-tab-rmal, the family of the Ya-tshe kings came to an end. Bsod-nams- 
lde of [N]pu-raris was invited to Ya-tshe, and, when he began to reign, he took the 
name Pun[ya]-rmal. His son Pra-ti-rmal and the minister Dpal-ldan-grags-pa began 
the Chinese roof (golden roof ?) over the Bcu-gcig-zal (Avalokita temple) at Lha-sa. 

NOTES 

According to the La-dvags-rgyal-rabs (svpra, j>. 48) the original kingdom of the Gu-ge kings was not Gu-ge, 
but Zahs-dkar and Spyi-ti. Gu-ge was given to Bkra-6is-mgon, not to Lde-gtsug (btsun ?)-mgjn, when King 
Ni-ma-mgon divided his kingdom among his three sons. As, however, Bkra-iis-mgon died without issue (as far 
as we know), his kingdom was apparently seized by Lde-gtsug-mgon’s descendants. This account of the Rgyal-rabs 
is not in agreement with the Dpag-btam-ljon-bzan (p. 152), as the above translation shows us. But I am of opinion 
that in all matters concerning the Western parts of Tibet the La-dvags-xggal-robs ought to be given the preference. 
The most famous among the early lama kings of Gu-ge who r esidod at Mtho-ldin are Ye-Ses-bod and Byah-chub-bod. 
It was my good fortune to discover inscriptions by these two royal lamas on my expedition in 1909. They were 
found at Poo, in Kunawar, and at Tabo, in Spyi-ti. These inscriptions prove that the ancient Gi-ge kingdom 
included at least parts of Kunawar and Spyi-ti. It is of special interest that Atisa's Tibetan name, Phul-byuh, 
occurs in the Tabo inscription. With regard to ohroaologv, the following dates may be deduced from the 
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Rthu-mig, translated by S. Ch. Das, C.I.E. Rai Bahadur, JASB., 1889, p. 41, and Csoma de KiSros’ Baxdurtja- 
dkar-po (appendix to his Grammar, p. 184):— 

Ati&a was bom in the year .......... 980 a.x>. 

Atlaa arrived in Mnab-ris (Gu-ge) in. ........ 1038 a.d. 

Atisa visited Great Tibet (Lhasa) in. . . . . . . . . 1041 a.d. 

Ati 6a died in ............ 1063 A.D. 

The great religions council of Mrialj-riH under King Rtse-lde took place in . . 1075 a.d. 

The following is the genealogical tree of the Gu-ge and Ya-tshe kings, baaed on the above account: — 

Dpal-bkhor-btsan 



Naga-de-ba 

I 

Btsan-phyug-lde 

Bkru-6is-lde 


Grags-btsan-lde 

I 

Grags-pa-lde 
’A-so- de 

i 

Hdzin-dar-rmal An-na-rmal 

I 

Rebu-rmal 

Hdzin-dar-rmal 

'A-bdad-rmal 

Ka-lan-rmal 

Par-tab-rmal 


From Pn-hrahs:— 


Bsod-nams-lde (Pun(ya)-rmal) 
Pra-ti-rmal 
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This genealogical tree differs from that of the Bodhimbr (compare Schlagintweit’s tables) in the following 
points :—(1) Bha-lde and Nagadeha are, according to the Bodhimbr, one and the same person. (2) The Bodhimbr 
inserts a king, A-rog-lde, between Grags-pa-lde and ’A-so (A-sog)-lde. (3) According to the Bodhimbr, Sah-gha- 
rmal and Ifdzin-dar-rmal are brothers. (4) Pra-ti-rmal is called in the Bodhimbr Prite-rmal. Several other names 
are also slightly different. Let me add that the Indian name of Gu-ge is GoggadeAa (Jonaraja’s Rajatarahgini, 
v. 1106); for Gogga, or Gugga, sec Cunningham in JASB., xiv, p, 80; xvii, p. 159. 

Of King Btsan-pkyug-ldo it is stated that ho went to Ya-tshe, a place which I have not yet succeeded in 
tracing on any map. This statement may mean either a change of capital or a jump to a minor branch of the line. 
Btsan-phyug-ldo was possibly a younger brother of a king and received the town of Ya-tshe as his portion, whilst 
the principal line continued to reign at Mtho-ldin. Thus we learn from the above account that another line of 
kings of the Lde dynasty (probably also the descendants of some younger brother of a Gu-ge king) reigned in 
Pu-hrahs. As the kings of Ya-tshe made valuable offerings to the Buddhist cause, they may have been in great 
favour with the lamas and their chroniclers. Therefore their pedigree was preserved, whilst that of the kings of 
the principal lino was allowed to drop into oblivion. As the names of the later Ya-tshe kings would suggest, the 
dynasty became more and more Hinduized. As the syllable rmal frequently occurs in the names of the kings of 
Ya-tshe, we may call this dynasty the Rmal dynasty. The word rmal probably corresponds to the Indian malla. 
Malla dynasties are known to have existed in Nepal and neighbouring countries from early times. Their fame 
may have induced the Ya-tshe kings to adopt their name. 

When the line of the Ya-tshe kings came to an end, a prince of Pu-hrans was invited to become king of 
Ya-tshe, and he also receivod a Hindu name. 

As we know from d’Andrada’s account (L"India Orientale . . . descritta da Michelangelo Lualdi Romano , 
Rome, 1653, pp. 364-6), a king [of Gu-ge ?] reigned at Tsa-pa-ran in 1624 a.d. His name wa;j possibly Khri- 
Bkra-Sis-grags-pa-lde, as suggested by the Tabo inscription. This name is a combination of the names of two 
early Ya-tshe kings, and thus speaks in favour of a close family connexion between the Ya-tshe and Tsa-pa-rah 
dynasties. 

My thanks are due to Dr. F. W. Thomas for his translation of several difficult passages. 



IV. The Chronicle* of Cig-t&n 


When I travelled in the territory of the old principality of Cig-tan in Ladakh, ii 
1906, I was told that the present ex-chief of Cig-tan was in possession of a chronicle. 
The ex-chief, who then resided at Dkar-dkyil, asserted, however, that the original copy of 
the chronicle had disappeared. As, nevertheless, his father had compelled him in 
former years to learn the chronicle by heart, he was ready to dictate it to my munshi, 
Ye-ses-rig-bdzin of Kha-la-rtse. The latter wrote down the tale afresh, and from his 
copy the following text is taken. 

The principality is situated on a small tributary of the Indus, which falls into this 
river opposite to the village of Mdafc. The Valley stretches from south to north, 
and in it* best days the principality may have extended over about 60 kilometres in 
the valley. 

In the Chronicles of Ladakh the principality is mentioned for the first time under 
Hjam-dbyans-mam-rgyal in the sixteenth century. There the name of the country is 
given as Pu-rig (Bu-rig). At that time the chief of Pu-rig (Cig-tan) had embraced 
Muhammadanism, and he was involved in a war between the Ladakhis and Baltis. 
In the seventeenth century the principality was again involved in a war between the 
Ladakhis under Bde-ldan-mam-rgyal and the Khri-Sultan of Dkar-rtse. Since then 
it is not again mentioned in the Ladakhi Chronicles. 


TEXT 

a Y***PY" r i8" , *^Y*4Y r1 \ I 

I*"i I T?>yV 3 'Y> | | I *VY*f**««* 

|| 

i ^ i i i yY*»rv 

« r Siy^?r»nY^T , ’ T, $ I j 
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| ^I'OV^'V'V fjw'a *3j«| * ^TSj 1 WS.’ljjY 0 **** 

R* • it »«,* ^ va *,;j*|‘ at • a, g 5 ^ 1 

■ai-ps'aj* ^«|* tj^j | 

i*/? 1 «|y^S*j*2T*|f|*a | ^Y*V*V q 1j* , * a | TC|*'f^'aj*:5nC;*^*uT^*4*J] | Y*\«C“l=/[^I 

jgrn•*4«f|f|* 33 * 1*1 I ^**ip!^**ig*|*qT*| j | ui^*5|'s5| , *|'*; , ^' < 3 • -j • q’Wf*:*, I UIC* 

| ‘^•qyVW^ | «F*«^*‘3*n l ^5|*l j| 

^*)***|‘oi'^*|*ij^ , g**i‘p;; i! M ,5 a| ! 5'^ ,I 3^*3 | V^'*rpy #y w*y'»'»sR* I wpyqs'ssrg’^yruiysjy 
ir*l^ | yyy^ygyjf’^*r«*iifc*$ | 3?*|***C e 4 | «^ t -3^oi*^**i|« ; y^*(s 1 ^*i*a*3* 3**i^*r 

iir^aBv I | j*R*r*i*i j *'H 5 V»I ,: Y ! >?h*i I *FY3'*^*’V^’ W PV 5 ’7 ,! 1*I | V 

ur^‘v^y*py*r^y«|*y Y^Y’ 8 ^ 5 !’^ I sjprsq* • a^q’• o,^*|*i*a | ^*ra?*^c;*«* 

Sj*|*5Jj«i (■^•^•»»*oiY , ai*»i‘o 1 ^*w«*|‘ij*i | w^»i*»i*Si*|*9i'w*i*ivg’i | wwriyai’uw’aty £j'*i ! w «'YY 

n*arg^*flji*g*l j ui , ^ys*i ,| »nii*«rs*|*i(*g*i | wi*Si*3*| , ^’*«i , wi*^*^w pj*i | w ^• ^*rarwr , ^»r*r®i*] , Sj*i | 

Wi*^*»*^*|*oi*«w»^*l*»|*y^*J | FV^ , Y , **Y^*S'3^**Y3** ,,,! 5 r!, !Y ,, 5 5 l ,i| | 

'C*wj*Yg*i | ^•T*npy«i*y3q‘«pyg^ | yuq'wpcy ary y 3 • wp;^ • ^*1 | y ysrJipysrsrarurapY 
Sj*l | «'opur»pyai* y*y»pyg* | y*y»|sy»ryaaiy3:ypj*i j| 


TRANSLATION 

Originally the forefather called Lord Ltsan-mkhan-Malig, who is the con¬ 
structor of the castles of Dar-go, Kug-4o, and Cig-tan, came from Bru-sad in Gyi-lid, 
and arrived before Dar-go. When he arrived there, he was carrying a stick of walnut 
[wood in his hand]. As he perceived that there was a beautiful site and water, lie planted 
the dry stick, and prayed :— 

If I should become a lord over all men. 

And if in this place a town should be founded, 

May this stick begin to grow ! 

Thus saying, he planted the tree and went to sleep. When he awoke and looked 
about, he saw buds growing out of the dry stick. Then he built a town. 

At that time two fairies (goddesses) called Ti-sug and Gan-ga-sug arrived [there] 
from Bru-4ad in Gyi-lid. When these two fairies arrived there, the fairy of Dar-go 
spread out on the water from the other side of the stream a silk blanket, invited them, 
and brought them to Dar-go. When they arrived at Dar-go, Ltsan-mkhan-Malig built 
[anothe^ castle, and placed both fairies, Ti-sug and Gah-ga-sug, inside this castle. 
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Then Ltsan-mkhan-Malig arrived at a place called Kug-so. As he perceived that 
there also was water and a beautiful site, he planted a dry stick of birch, and prayed:— 

If a town should come into existence in this place, 

And if I should become a lord over all men, 

May buds grow out of this birch [stick]. 

Thus saying he went to sleep. When he awoke and looked about, there were buds 
growing out of the birch [stick]. He then remained there also and founded a town. 
There he built three castles. One of them he called Kra-kra castle, another one Kro-kro 
castle, and the third Pa-kro castle. There his subjects increased, and he remained 
there for many years. / 

One day he arrived at the site of Cig-tan, and, looking about, perceived that the 
whole place was beautiful. As he also perceived that it was a beautiful site to build 
a castle, he brought men from Dar-go and Kug-so. At Chor-bad were two carpenters 
called Tsan-bdas-pa, father and son. He sent to call them, and brought them [there] 
to build the castle. [Thus] he built the castle of Cig-tan and called it Ro-zi-mkhar. 
Then, in course of time, a town came there into existence. 

Whilst the forefather, Lord Ltsan-mkhan-Malig, resided at the castle, and 
governed the whole country, a son, Tshe-rin-Malig, was born to him. To Tshe-rih- 
Malig ’A-fcdam-Malig was born ; to ’A-hdam-Malig ’Am-zed was born; to ’Am-zed 
’Am-rod was bornto ’Am-rod ’A-zid-tham was born ; to ’A-zid-tham ’A-li-bag-so 
was born ; to ’A-li-bag-so ’A-ha-dam was born ; to ’A-ha-dam ’A-dam-Malig was born; 
to ’A-dam-Malig ’A-dam-mkhan was born ; from his time [they] were made to adhere 
to Muhammadanism. Then to ’A-dam-mkhan Hor-jo-mkhan was bom; to Hor-jo- 
mkhan Ha-bib-mkhan was born; to Ha-bib-mkhan Ha-ni-pha-mkhan was born ; to 
Ha-ni-pha-mkhan Ma-li-ya-mkhan was bom; to Ma-li-ya-mkhan Hu-sen-mkhan was 
bom; to Hu-sen-mkhan Ga-bzan-phar was born. 

NOTES 

The Cig-tan chronicle reminds us for two reasons of the Balti chronicles. In the first place, like the Balti 
chronicles, it ignores the early Lamaist members among its chiefs, and in the second place it speaks of a faqlr 
as the original ancestor of its line of chiefs. 

If the chronicles were the only documents referring to the principality that had survived the ravages of 
time, we should be led to the conclusion that the family of chieftains was Muhammadan from the time of its 
emigration from Gilgit down to the present time. Fortunately, an inscription by several Lamaist chiefs of Cig-tan 
has been preserved in the ruined monastery. It records the renovation of this convent and gives Ltsah-mkhan- 
bkra-Sis as the name of the principal chief of those times. Ltsan-mkhan means ‘ beggar ’ or ‘ faqlr and the 
name Ltsan-mkhan may have been used as a dynastic name among this line of ohiefs. 

Thus the chronicles fall into two unequal parts. The first part contains the legends of the origin of the race 
of chiefs and the principal towns, and the second part the names of the Muhammadan ohiefs of Cig-tan, beginning 
with Tshe-rih-Malig, who embraced Islam in the sixteenth century. The first ancestor’s name was probably 
originally only Ltsah-mkhan. When the present chronicle was compiled, the word Malig was added to this 
simply to give it a somewhat Muhammadan sound. 

As regards the legend of the dry stick which begins to bud in answer to a prayer, it is told also at Chod, a 
Lahul. 1 The ancestor is stated to have emigrated from Bru-iad in Gyi-lid. Gyi-lid is tire ordinary Tibetan 

1 Compare my aoUeeUua, Dit hUtoruckt* *nd my&oiogiscte* Erinntrungtn itr LahmUer, tale Ko. IS. 
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name of Gilgit; Bru-iad evidently stands for Bru-ial, a town in the close vicinity of Gilgit. if it is not part of 
Gilgit proper. The legend is thus of some interest, as pointing to the probable Dard origin of the dynasty. 

Let me add that Cig-tan as a local name is also found in the close vicinity of Leh. As the Rev. F. Peter of 
Lch informs me, part of the village of Chu-£od on the Indus is called Cig-tan, and there also is found a line 
of chiefs who call themselves after this place. I believe that the chiefs of Chu-6od Cig-tan are related to the 
line of Bu-rig Cig-tan. Probably several members of the Bu-rig line who could not be trusted politically were 
transported in former times to Central Ladakh. They became the ancestors of the line of Chu-Aod Cig-tan 
c hiefs. The following names of 0htr-6od Cig-tan chiefs have been culled from documents, mostly of the times 
of the last independent kings of Ladakh:—Jo ’A-dam-mkhan, Jo Ma-ma (= Mahmud)-mkhan, JoSi-lim-mkhan, 
Jo Ka-rim-mkhan, Jo ’A-bhi-bdin ( ='Abidin). 

According td the chronicles the Ro-zi castle of Cig-tan was first erected by Ltsah-mkhan-Malig, the fore¬ 
father of the dynasty. This is quite possible; but the present beautiful building is hardly more than four hundred 
years old. With regard to this building the tale of the two Balti artists, father and son, is also told. And their 
portraits arc still among the wood carvings of the inner court of the castle. 

As regards the list of names of the Muhammadan chiefs of Cig-tan, it extends over about three and a half 
centuries, from 1550 a.d. to 1900 a.d. Allowing twenty-five years for each reign, the chiefs may be furnished with 
approximate dates, as follows:— 


Tshe-rift-Malig . 

. 1550-1575 

'A-dam-mkhan 

. 1750-1775 

’A-bdam-Malig . 

. 1575-1600 

Hor-jo-mkhan 

. 1775-1800 

’Am-zed . 

. 1600-1625 

Ha-bib-mkhan 

. 1800-1825 

’Am-rod . 

. 1625-1650 

Ha-ni-pha-mkhan . 

. 1825-1850 

’A-zid-tham 

. 1650-1675 

Ma-li-ya-mkhan . 

. 1850-1875 

’A-li-bag-$o 

. 1675-1700 

Hu-sen-mkhan 

. 1875-1900 

’A-ba-dam. 

. 1700-1725 

Ga-bzan-phar 

. after 1900 

’A-dam-Malig . 

. 1725-1750 


the present cx-chicf 


The occurrence of the Daid word (ham, king, among these names is of some interest, as again pointing to the 
Dard origin of the dynasty (see Cunningham, Ladiik , p. 33). The word mkhan, which is found in several names, 
is, of course, the Tibetan rendering of the Mughal title Khan (Khdkan). The note on ’A-bdam-mkhan is to be 
understood as meaning that under him the spread of Islam among the subjects was taken up with greater 
energy. It had been introduced about two centuries before. It is remarkable that Ra-him-mkhan of Cig-tan, who 
was executed by Zorawar, is not mentioned in the above list (sec Tshc-brtan’s Account of the Dogra Wars, infra). 
An inscription referring to A-bdam-Malig, who reigned c. 1575-1660 a.d., was found in Cig-tan. It is No. 194 of 
my collection recording a remission of taxes during his reign; reveral of the persons whom it mentions have 
names which are half-Muhammadan, half-Buddhist. Inscription No. 195, which seems to belong to the same 
times, gives no names. No inscription mentions any of the other chiefs. 

As we learn from Dr. K. Marx’ account of a journey to Cig-tan, the village of Kug-6o is still in possession of 
a beautiful grove of old birch-trees, the only birch-trees in Ladakh Dr. Marx was also the first European to 
describe the ancient Buddhist temple in the now Muhammadan town of Cig-tan. (See his article ‘ Eine 
arztlicbe Missionsreise im Jahre 1890’, Eben-Ezer, Leipzig, 1897, p. 62.) 








V. The Genealogy of the Chiefs of Sod 


The following genealogy was obtained from Sher-‘Ali-Kh&n, the present ex-chief 
of Sod, who has a house at Sod (Yul-ba-ltag), as well as at Bilargo. On a visit to 
Dkar-dkyil, in 1914, I was told that the chief was just then at Bilargo. Therefore 
I dispatched Phun-tshogs, my munshi, to visit him in that place, and to see if he 
were in possession of a genealogy of his family. Sher-‘A1!-Khftn actually produced a 
document written in Urdu, containing the pedigree of his family. With regard thereto 
the chief said that the oldest MS. of it had been destroyed in previous wars; but 
that the family had taken care to restore the pedigree from memory, as best they 
could, soon after its loss. 

Phun-tshogs copied the one-sheet Urdu manuscript in Tibetan characters, and 
added to it a few notes in Tibetan, which the chieftain was good enough to dictate 
to him. The additional notes are put in brackets. 

The principality was very small. It comprised only the valley of a tributary 
of the Wakka river, coming down from the Hamoting-pass and falling into the 
Wakka river between Pas-kyum and Dkar-dkyil. 

The village of Yul-ba-ltag may be traced on the survey map, on which it is spelt 
Yuhbatak. A little to the north-east of this place on the map there occurs the word 
Piu (spe-hn, spi-hu, ‘ tower ’). This may mark the site of one of the ancient castles. 


TIBETAN TEXT 
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TRANSLATION 

The Genealogy of the Chiefs of Sod Castle 
The great minister Khra-khra-Kh&n. After him [came] the chief Za-gyir-mad 
(man ?). In his time his power reached from Wan-la to the Gyiii-yal (Gyid-yal ?) 
River. After him [came] the chief Rgyal-Malig. After him there lived a chief 
called Chief Nam-rud. After him [came] Hor-jo-Kh&n. After him [came] the Chief 
Ldo-ro. After him [came] the Chief Tshe-rih-Malig. After him [came] the Chief Sul-tan- 
Malig. After him [came] Mah-mad-Sul-tan-Kh&n. After him [came] Mig-za-Sul-tan- 
Kh&n. [Then] ’A-dam-Malig-Kh&n. [Then] Malig-Sul-tan. After him [came] Mag-ram- 
beg. [Then] Jan-gyir-beg. After him [came] Ya-ya-Kh&n. [Then] Sa-lam-Khfin. 
[Then] Mah-di-Kh&n. [Then] ’Ag-bar-’A-li-Kh&n. [Then] Ser-’A-li-Kh&n. 

[The line of all these chiefs is descended from a Gyil-gyid chief whose name was 
Great Minister Khra-khra-Kh&n. This chief was in possession of three castles. The 
name of the village belonging to Pa-sar castle is Yul-ba-ltag. It is also called castle of 
Mkhab-bdror (‘ fairy-castle *). Together with Sod castle there are three [castles]. 

When the army of the Mongolians arrived, Mah-mad-Sul-tan-Kh&n gained a victory 
over them. The chieftains of Cig-tan, as well as those of Pa-skyum, are also descended 
from the family of Sul-tan-Kh&n. A sister of Khri-Sul-tan-Kh&n became Mah-di-Kh&n’s 
wife, and [a son called] Ya-ya-Kh&n was bom. 

In the days of the Chief Sa-lam-Kh&n an army of the Sin-pa (Dogras) arrived here, 
and Pa-sar, the castle of Sod, was destroyed. Sa-lam-Kh&n was fettered with iron chains; 
he went to Kashmir, and died there. After Sa-lam-Kh&n had died, his son, called 
Mah-di-Kh&n, was made Kar-dar over all that had been under his father. He was tax- 
free. But at the time of the Bandabast he was taxed at 130 rupees.] 

NOTES 

The genealogy of the Sod ohiefe should be compared with that of the Cig-tan chiefs, to which it forms a valuable 
addition. The last ancestor of both lines of chiefs is Tshe-rih-Malig, or No. 7 in descent in the above line of 
chieftains and No. 2 in the Cig-tan line. As pointed out by me in my notes on the chronicles of Cig-tan, we are 
obliged to insert a number of centuries between Btsafi-mkhan-(or Faqlr)-Malig, the first member of the Cig-tan 
pedigree, and Tshe-rifi-Malig, the second member of the same. The value of the Sod pedigree rests in the fact that 
it gives the names of five hitherto unknown members of the common ancestry of both houses, who have to be 
placed between Btsafi-mkhan-Malig and Tshe-rifi-Malig. These are the names from Za-gyir-mad to Ldo-ro. 
Khra-khra-Kh&n, who is found at the head of the Sod genealogy, is evidently identical with BtsaA-mkhan-Malig 
of Cig-tan; this seems to be proved by the evidence. For according to the Cig-tan chronicle Kra-kra 
was the name of one of the castles erected by Btsafi-mkhan-Malig, and, as lord of this castle, he might well have 
accepted the name of Khra-khra-Kh&n. That this line of chieftains actually came from Gilgit is also attested by 
the Cig-tan chronicles. The common origin of the Cig-tan and Sod families is further attested by a little note found 
in the above text, vis. that the Pa-sar castle is also called Mkhab-bdror (*= Mkbah-bgro, ‘ fairy ’) castle. This 
name reminds us of the tale of Btsafi-mkhan- Malig’s reception by fairies, when he arrived in the Cig-tan district 
{see the Cig-tan chronicle). 

With regard to the Gyifi-yal (Gyid-yal!) River, I am told that the Gilgit River is meant. This particular 
passage of the above text means that the kingdom of these ancient Dard chiefs once extended from Wan-la, near 
Kha-la-rtse, to the districts close to Gilgit. It would thus have comprised Baltistan, Pu-rig, and Lower Ladakh, 
or the old duchies of the Khri-8ult&ns of Dkar-rtee, the Pu-rig Sult&ns, and the various Balti duchies. I can well 
that this assertion is true; for in three of the old genealogies of these ohieftains, in those of Skar-rdo, 
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Cig-tan, and Sim-6a-mkhar-bu, I have come upon traces of a tale of their common Faqlr origin. Besides, the 
Wan-la inscription of the Bcu-gcig-zal temple shows us plainly that the old Dard kingdom may well have extended 
up to Wan-la. But already in very early times—say before 1000 a.d. —this kingdom must have split up into 
various little independent states. 

The statement that Khra-khra-Kh&n was in possession of three castles is followed by the names of two castles 
only, viz. Pa-sar and Sod, both situated at Yul-ba-ltag, near Dkar-dkyil. Possibly the Kra-kra castle has to be 
added. 

The statement that not only the chiefs of Cig-tan, but also those of F&i-kyum, were related to the Sod chiefs, 
is in agreement with local popular tradition. Besides, the following fact speaks in favour of it. When the line of 
Pas-kyum chiefs became extinct, their property at Pas-kyum was seized by the family of Cig-tan chiefs, in 
particular by Ga-hzaA-phar of Cig-tan. At present the Pas-kyum estate is in possession of Ga-bzaA-phar’s son, 
Muhibb-‘Ali-Khan, who is married to Shahar-Begam, daughter of Rchan-‘All-Khan of Hunza. Ga-bzaA-phar’s 
younger brother, Jaifar-Khan, still resides at Cig-tan. In the above text the family name of the Cig-tan- 
Sod chiefs is given as Sul-tan-Khan; according to the La-dvags-rgyal-rabs it is Pu-rig-Sul-tan. 

A Kardnr is a kind of district magistrate who has to collect the taxes. Bandcbatt (or bandobast-fd^ib) is 
a title given by the natives to the officer who undertook the first great settlement survey of the country. 



_ » 

VI. The Genealogy of the Sra-sra-mun Chiefs of Sim-sa-mkhar-bu Cattle, 

according to the Tale of Sah-ban of Ki-no 

The following account of Sim-6a-mkhar-bu and surrounding districts was dictated 
to Phun-tshogs, my munahi, by a certain Sah-b&n, of Dr as, when I was on my tour 
through Pu-rig in 1914. Sah-b&n claims to be a descendant of the old line of Dard 
chiefs who once resided at the castle of Sim-sa-mkhar-bu. He is now an old man, 
and claims to be 98 years of age. When he began to tell his tale, there were several 
other Dards present in the bungalow. But, when Sah-ban had finished the recital of 
his pedigree, I noticed that all these Dards smiled and suddenly left the room. Next 
morning I met two of them and asked what was the reason for that extraordinary 
behaviour, whereupon they replied that they had felt disgusted with the old man’s 
lies. Then they told me that Sah-b&n had represented himself in his pedigree as a 
direct descendant of Sra-sra-mun in the male line, whereas he was only a descendant 
from him in the female line. They then gave me some additional information about 
Si-lim’s daughter, R&j-Si-kim, and her marriage to Sah-b&n’s father, Sa-lam. This 
additional note is marked by brackets in the Tibetan text. They also added that 
the proper name of the Balti king who once ruled over the district was Sher-'Ali-Khftn. 
This addition was also put in brackets. 

As regards the size of the little principality, it may have comprised the valley 
of the Dras River, above its confluence with the Shingo-Shigar River, including in its 
best days the Dras Valley. The language of the whole district is Dard. 

TIBETAN TEXT 
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TRANSLATION 

The Genealogy of the Sra-sra-mun Chiefs of Sim-sa-mkhar-bu Castle, 

ACCORDING TO THE TALE OF SAH-BAN OF Kl-NO 

The chief of Mkhar-bu called Sra-sra-mun came from Hunze-Nagar. After him 
[came] Ser-’A-li. On Scr-’A-li [followed] Ta-vins. After him [came] Si-lim. After 
him [came] Pha-kyir (Faqir). After Pha-kyir, Bo-trins was born. After him [came] 
Si-lim. After him [the line came to an end, and a daughter only, called R&j-Si-kim, 
remained]. 

Then Sa-lam, the son of the forefather Hu-sen, [became Raj-Si-kim’s consort]. 
After Sa-lam [followed] Sah-ban, then ’Ab-dul-lH, then Go-lam. 

In the beginning the King of China ruled as far as the town of Kha-cul (Kashmir). 
Instead of taxes the Chinese used to carry off seven girls every year. In one year 
it was the turn of a Pir or Mu-sul-man priest’s daughter [to go to China]. This girl 
went before her father and cried bitterly. Therefore the father asked her why she 
cried so much; and the girl said ‘ I cry because the Chinese Will carry me off for 
taxes ’. Then the father (through the powers of religion) caused the Chinese king to 
arrive [in Kashmir] at the time of dinner. [There] he wrote a letter to the effect that 
the girl was not to be carried off, and the king returned to his own country. 

In the time of the Chinese the Bo-dro-masjid of Kha-cul was erected. Then, 
through a war, [a king] called Tsag arose. Then another one, called Tafei-mur, followed. 
After him*a king rose again out of our own midst, called Khri-Sul-tan. Then the duke 
of the Skar-rdo-rock called [’A-li-Ser-Kh&n] arrived, and built a castle called Go-ien. 
After him came the king of La-dvags, called Sar-lha-chen, and by [his] strong castle* 
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ward, called Rab-rgyas, the Lha-mo-can castle was erected. After that a lady of 
Pa-skyum, called Bil-ti, was married to the king [of La-dvags]. At that time the 
Pa-skyum [chiefj erected the two castles of Rgyal-mo-mkhar and Byu-ru-mkhar. 
The [chief of] Pa-skyum used to pay taxes to the great Ladakhi king. The chief of 
Pa-skyum was called Ra-yim-Khan. The [official] who ruled over Hem-babs (Dras) 
under [the king of] La-dvags, was called Jo-mal. 

The castle of Sim-sa-mkhar-bu was destroyed by the Sin-pa in the Sin-pa 
(Dogra) war. 


NOTES 

The first part of the text contains a short genealogy of the old Dard chiefs of Sim-4a-mkhar-bu. It is short, 
because the names of so many members have been forgotten ; and I believe that several of its members are now 
in the wrong place. Still, with regard to a district where every other kind of information fails, it is of some value, 
as containing the names of at least some of its ancient chiefs. It contains all that Sah-ban could remember of his 
mother’s tales. As regards the name of the first ancestor, the first syllable contains the title sra, this being the 
Dard word for Tibetan jo, ‘ chief,’ ‘ prince.’ The following two syllables, viz. am, inun, are no longer understood; 
but I believe that they once more contain the title of sra, followed by the word Buddhist monk. It is not 

impossible that here, as well as in Baltistan and in Cig-tan, a ‘ religious beggar ’ was placed at the head of the line. 
This idea of a mendicant ancestor is once more expressed by the occurrence of the word Pha-hjir (Faqir) among 
the following members of the pedigree. 

The second part of the tale contains a half-legendary account of the abolition of the custom of sending girls 
to China instead of taxes. There may be some historical foundation in this story ; for it Is well known that girls 
from Kashmir, and probably also from Dardistan, were much in demand for Oriental harems, in former days. 
That Kashmir was actually under China in Tang times has been fully proved by Sir A. Stein in his Ancient 
Khotan (i, p. 13). But, instead of a Muhammadan priest, the original form of the tale may have meant a Buddhist or 
Hindu priest. With regard to the assertion that the Bo-dro-masjid (Tibetan mosque) was erected in those early 
Chinese days, I have come to the following conclusion :—There are several Bo-dro-masjids in Srinagar, and one oi 
them is evidently the Jama 1 masjid. Referring to these, Pandit Anant Kaul 3ays in hiB Jammu and Kashmii 
State, on p. 57, 1 The site of the mosque is considered sacred by the Buddhists also, and even now men from 
Ladakh visit the Jama masjid and call it by its old name, Tsitsung Tsuhlak Kang.’ Tsublak Kang is evidently 
intended for Tsug-lag-khaii, the ordinary Tibetan word for old Buddhist temples. The word Tsitsung is 
unintelligible to me. Auant Kaul further sayB, 1 The Jama masjid was built originally by Sikander in 1404 with 
the materials of a large stone temple constructed by King Tarapicja (693-7 a.d.). .. . There are remains of several 
stone temples round this mosque, whose builders are not known.' This note, evidently based on Sir Aurel Stein’s 
researches in Kashmir, plainly states that the origin of the stone temple, which forms the groundwork of the 
famous mosque, actually goes back to the times of the Chinese Tang dynasty. Taraplcja’s temple, or at least 
some of the surrounding stone temples, may have been Buddhist, not Hindu, originally. Hence the veneration 
paid to the mosque by Tibetan Buddhists. 

The third part of the above account contains a succession of dynasties or empires which ruled over the 
Pu-rig district, according to the tales received by Sah-b&n from his mother. The times of Chinese rule were followed 
by those of a certain Tsag, it is said. It is possible that the word Tsag is identical with the word Chak, the name 
of a dynasty of K ashmir kings who ruled in the second half of the sixteenth century. In that case the name 
would appear to be in the wrong place in the above account: it would have to be placed at least after Timur. 
The occurrence of the name Tabi-mur (= Timur) in this connexion is of particular interest. The above account is, 
so far; the only West Tibetan document that makes mention of one of Chingis KhSn’s successors as overlord 
over the country. But we know for certain, from Central Tibetan accounts, that Kublai Khan ruled over Ladakh, 
and that he even carried out a census of that country (see S. Ch. Das, JASB. 1904, Extra Number, p. 99). 
In 1399 a.d. Tlmiir passed through Jammu on his way to Samarkand. From Jammu he went on a short 
expedition through the mountains of Kashmir. The Khri-Sult&ns are the famous chiefs of Dkar-rtse in the 
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Suru valley. Their power certainly extended up to the Zoji-la. Sber-‘A1I-Kh&n of Baltiatan is the famous Balti 
king who in about 1650-80 a.d. united all Baltistan and aucceoafully overran Ladakh. The old Balti castle of 
Go-ten has disappeared. Below its site we now find the village of Go-Aen (map: Goahun), less than a mile 
north-west of Dras. The old Ladakhi castle of Lha-mo-can has also disappeared; but a village of that name is 
found a little more than a mile south-east of Dras (map: Lamachun). The name given here as that of the 
Ladakhi king is only a title. It means ' Great Divinity ( mahadeva ) of the East ’. Lha-chen (great divinity, 
mahadeva) was the dynastic name of the first West Tibetan dynasty; but it was also much used by the 
second dynasty. From the Ladakhi chronicles it becomes evident that the Ladakhi kings repeatedly 
entered into matrimonial relations with the chiefs of Pas-kyum, but the name Bil-ti cannot be found 
there. The two castles built by the Pas-kyum chiefs are no longer in existence. They were erected 
on two rocks facing one another on opposite banks of the Dras river, about one mile east of Dras. As 
regards the family of Ladakhi officials called Jo-mal (vice-chiefs), their descendants are still found in the Dras 
valley. According to Moorcroft (ii, p. 42), half of the taxes of the Dras district had, in 1820, to be sent to 
Kashmir. Extensive ruins of the old castle of Mkhar-bu may still be inspected on the top of a rock above the 
trade road, say half a mile below the bungalow of Mkhar-bu. 



VXI. Ahmad-Sh&h’a Chronicle* of Baltistan 

According to G. T. Vigne 

G. T. Vigne visited Baltistan in 1835 a.d., at a time when this state was still 
practically independent. He gained the confidence of the Dmag-dpon (duke or chief) 
of the state, and received much valuable information from him. People told him that 
the chief was in possession of a rare book or MS. (possibly the chronicles). He could, 
however, not get hold of it, although he repeatedly asked Ahmad-Shah to let him see 
it. Ahmad-Shah assured him that he had always understood that it was destroyed 
in the great fire during the time of chief Zufur-Khan. Then Vigne says (ii, p. 253): 
‘ He one day produced a book, which he had bought of a travelling pedler, and asked 
me what it was. It was a testament, highly ornamented with paintings, and the text 
was, I have no doubt, Armenian, though I do not understand anything of the 
language.’ It must have been the pictures which induced Vigne to believe that the 
book was a testament. But this short passage suffices to show that in 1835 the chronicles 
of Baltistan were probably no longer existent at Skar-rdo. The greater is the value of 
Ahmad-Shah’s account of Balti history, as communicated to Vigne. Ahmad-Sh&h 
may have had to learn the chronicles by heart, just as was the case in the Cig-tan 
family (see the Chronicles of Cig-tan). In spite of this loss it is very probable that certain 
historical books are still existent in Baltistan. Not only may several old books have 
been preserved in the castles of minor chiefs, but also the lost chronicles of Skar-rdo 
may have been re-written at a more recent time. As I am told, the Baltis mako use of 
a particular kind of script, which runs from right to left. As Professors A. Fischer and 
Hultzsch tell me, it is not based on any form of Arabic character, but rather resembles 
the Indian form of script. I have, with difficulty, obtained a short specimen of this 
script. It is found in vol. iii of the Linguistic Survey of India , p. 33. But no traveller 
has as yet succeeded in purchasing an original volume of Balti literature. 

It may be questioned whether the Balti chronicles have a right to range among 
the chronicles of vassal chiefs of the kings of Leh. To this let me reply that the history 
of Baltistan was for many years bound up with West Tibetan history. During the times 
of the Great Tibetan empire (before Glah-dar-ma) Baltistan appears to have formed 
part of it. The foundation of the great monastery of Skar-chuh-rdo-dbyin (probably 
Skar-rdo) is stated to have taken place in the Egya district, Rgya then being the capital 
of Ladakh (c. 804 a.d.). The greatest Buddhist priest of Baltistan, Sbal-te-dgra- 
bcom, who erected the famous Skyor-lun monastery 1 in the vicinity of Skar-rdo and 
Si-dkar (Ba-sho valley) in a.d. 1168, was a regular member of the Lamaist church. It 
was the introduction of Muhammadanism in particular which alienated the Baltis from 
their Ladakhi neighbours. But even then the history of both nations remained inter- 

1 Another monastery of the same name seems to exiBt in Central Tibet. 
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woven. Now it is the Ladakhia who reign for a time in Baitistan; then, again, the 
Baltis overrun Ladakh. For this reason we shall do well to collect what remains of 
Balti chronicles. 


ENGLISH TEXT 

(Vigne, Travels in Kashmir , Ladak ...» London, 1842, vol ii, pp. 251 ff.) 

At one period, as they now relate, the royal race was nearly extinct, the last Gylfo 
(Rgval-po) having left an only daughter, whose hand was sought in marriage by twelve 
vuzirs, or great men of the country; and ere a choice was made, a Fakir, holding a rod 
of gold in one hand and a purse containing the same metal in the other, was observed 
sitting on a large stone in the village of Shikari (Si-dkar). He was always to be found 
there, and appearod to have made it at once his resting-place and his home; and he soon 
acquired a reputation for extraordinary sanctity,—and the more so, as no one could tell 
whence he came. The young Begum was given to him by the consent of all parties, 
and to this union the Rajahs not only of Iskardo (Skar-rdo), but of Katakohund 
(Mkhar-man ; Khartaksho of the maps), Parkuta, Tolti, Rondu (Roh-mdo), and Astor, 
trace the origin of their families. To this day, when the heir apparent arrives at 
years of discretion, he is seated on the same stone, which is called the Burdo-Nest 
{Bu-rdo = ‘ son-stone ’?),... in great state, amidst the shouts of the assembled 
multitude. The reigning Gylfo (Rgyal-po) first makes him salaam, and afterwards the 
inhabitants of Shikari (Si-dkar) present their homage. Then the principal com¬ 
manders of the army, of which there are more than one hundred, oome forward with 
their congratulations and their presents. Then follows the game of the Chaugh&n 
(polo)..., shooting at a mark with matchlocks or arrows, at full gallop, and the musioians 
and dancing girls display thek attractions to the surrounding crowd, and the young 
Gylfo (Rgyal-po) proceeds thence to the Harem, where he receives the compliments of 
his lady relatives. 

But the more authentic knowledge of their history, as detailed to me by Ahmed 
Shah, commences with Ali Sh6r Khan, who built the great stone aqueduct by whioh 
water is brought across the valley from the Satpur stream, and by whioh, also, a quantity 
of useful soil that would otherwise be washed away is banked up and preserved. He 
built also the fort on the rock, and raised an elevated platform, planted with ohunars 
(Platanas), close under the Killah ( Qila ), and containing the tombs of the Gylfos 
(Rgyal-pos). When he and his son, and successor, Ahmed Khan, were dead, Abdul and 
Adam Khan, his other sons, quarrelled, and Abdul Khan, who built some of the Durwasus 
(Daru'dza) or gates, already notioed, so oppressed the neighbouring Rajahs, that they 
sought assistance from the Mogul Emperor of Delhi, Aurangzyb, who sent an army from 
Kashmk. Upon which, Abdul Khan made his submission, and the brothers then went 
in person before the Mogul, who told them to divide the succession; but they died on 
their return in Kashmir. 
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Shamrad or Shah Murad, son of Ahmed Khan, was presented with a jagliir 
(jSgir , ‘ rent-free land ’) in Kashmir, by the Mogul, and Ahmed Shah used to complain 
to me that he did not now (1835) enjoy the revenue of it. He also told me that the 
Killah (Qilq) was in vain besieged by the troops of Aurangzyb ; that they brought 
elephants with them (whioh I can scarcely believe to have been the fact), and that he had 
now in the castle some old guns, drums, armour, etc., and implements of war, which 
they had left behind them, and which, by some mistake, I neglected to see. 

Shamrad or Shah Murad Khan was succeeded by Rafir-Khan, who was followed by 
Sultan Murad, who re-took Ladak (it having been previously taken by Ali Sher Khan, 
and lost by his son), and made himself master of Gilghit, Nagyr, Hunzeh (Hunza), and 
Ghitrdl. He is said to have built the bridge near the Killah (Qilq) of Chitral. The name 
of the first Ali Sher Khan, or Shah Murad, is still to be seen upon a mosque at Ladak. 

In the time of Zufur Khan, the castle of Iskardo (Skar-rdo) was destroyed by fire, 
and much that was valuable was burnt with it. . . . Zufur Khan took the castle of 
Iskardo (Skar-rdo) from the Keluncheh (probably Bkah-bbn-che, ‘ great minister ’), a sect 
or family who came from Purik. He was young when the Keluncheh usurped the throne 
of Iskardo, and afterwards, by turning them out, acquired the name of Ghazi. 

The Keluncheh were not Shiahs, as are the Little Tibetians, but were heretics from 
either the Suni, or the Shiah persuasion—following the doctrines of a Syud who came 
from Kashmir in the time of Bafir Khan, and wrote a book containing his own idea 
of the faith. In common with the Shiahs he does not respect the three first Caliphs, 
but venerates the memory of Ayesha, the daughter of Abubekr; and Hafza, daughter of 
Osman, who were both wives of the prophet, who, as such, he affirms, are worthy of 
honour also. In these, and some other respects, he differs from the Shiahs, but the 
Rajah and inhabitants of Khopalu (Kha-pu-lu), Shighur (Si-dkar), and Purik adopt 
his doctrines. 

Ali Sher Khan . . . father of Ahmed Shah, the present Gylfo (Rgyal-po), signalized 
himself by taking the castle of Shighur (Si-dkar), and making prisoners of an invading 
army from Ladak. 

He left two sons, Ahmed Shah of Iskardo (Skar-rdo) and Gholdm-Shah, the Rajah 
of Parkuta on the Indus: who both reigned at the last-mentioned places, in consequence 
of the will of their father. . . . The territories of Ahmed Shah are extended from Chorbut 
(Chos-hbad) to Husara (Astor) inclusive. Chitral, the oountry of Shah Kator, has long 
been independent of Little Tibet (Baltist&n), and the rajahs of Gilghit, Nagyr, and 
Hunzeh (Hunza) by no means owned him as their superior. But besides those already 
mentioned, Ahmed Shah was monarch of Khopalu (Kha-pu-lu), Shighur (Si-dkar), 
Keris (Kye-ris), Katakohund (Mkhar-mah), Tolti, Parkuta, and Royal or Rondu 
(RoA-mdo). On his seal, as that of a Shiah prinoe, are inscribed the following words:— 

Ali duff aa dawttr-dadgur Ker-o-yaft 
Ahmed Shah bur adi solar. 

Translation:— 

Ali, the Hon of that just God, through whom 
Ahmed Shah obtained notary over hie enemies. 

Bb 
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He had five or six sons; the eldest, whose name was, I think, Shah Murad, died 
just before I visited Iskardo (Skar-rdo) for the first time. He was a young man of great 
promise, and universally regretted. He died, it appeared, of fever, and amongst other 
remedies employed to cure him, 1 remember that one was having no furniture in his 
room but what was of a blue or green colour.. . . His own brother, Mohamed Shah, was by 
no means his equal in abilities, and having been intrusted with the government of 
Husara (Astor), by way of trial, abused his authority in such a manner, and showed 
himself so incompetent as a ruler, that his father determined to disinherit him, in favour 
of Mohamed Ali Khan, a son by another wife, daughter of the Shighur (Si-dkar) Rajah, 
whereas the mother of the deceased prince and Mohamed Shah was a daughter of the 
Rajah of Katakcliund (Mkhar-man), from which family it was usual for the Gylfos 
(Rgyal-pos) of Iskardo (Skar-rdo) to select a wife, as the mother of the heir-apparent. 
In consequence of this determination Mahomed Shah quarrelled with his father, and 
ran off, accompanied by two or three adherents, and put himself under the protection of 
Gulab Singh’s Sikh lieutenant, at the castle in Purik (Bu-rig), near the frontier. 

This happened after my first visit to Iskardo (Skar-rdo), in 1835, and from that time 
he became a puppet in the hands of Gulab Singh (of Jammu), who amused him, and 
worried Ahmed Shah, by promising to make him governor of Iskardo (Skar-rdo), if 
ever he took the country. Young Mohamed Ali Khan had been placed on the 
inauguration stone, and received the homage of his future subjects. He was about 
thirteen years of age, short, and very stout, with a mild and intelligent expression of 
countenance, and very fond of field sports. . . . Mirza Hyder is a little boy, a younger 
brother of Mohamed Ali Khan. Achmet Ali Khan is a natural son of Ahmed 
Shah, by a woman of lower extraction; he has by far the finest features, and most 
intellectual head, of any of the family, was the best shot, the best rider, and the best 
swordsman. 


NOTES 

The story of the Faqlr ancestor of the Balti chiefs reminds us of the Chronicles of Cig-tan (see the latter). 

Regarding the great stone aqueduct of Sadpur (the barrage), which was stated to be the work of ‘All-Sher- 
Khan, let me mention that it was visited by Miss Duncan in 1904. Miss Duncan’s book, A Summer Ride through 
Western Tibet, contains several interesting photographs of these grand works (see pp. 304, 306), and a fall 
description of the ruins. Miss Duncan was told by the natives that the barrage had been built by the last 
Buddhist Rija of Baltistan. This is not impossible, considering the fact that Buddhist images have been 
preserved on the barrage until quite recently, as was ascertained by taiss Duncan. The following are a few notes 
from Miss Duncan's description (pp. 304-6):—‘ The barrage crosses the river just where it leaves the lake, is 
about 14 feet high and 6 feet thick, and has two tiers of doors, six in eaoh tier, each door 5 feet by 2 ft. 9 in., with 
deep, smoothly cut, semicircular grooves to receive the rounded edges of the dressed granite slabs, now lying in the 
water below, which were used to close them . . . High up on the buttress wall there is an oblong slab of slate- 
coloured stone, the middle part sunk, leaving a sharply cut, raised edge, which looks as if it had been a memorial 
tablet, but there is no trace of lettering on it.’ Thus, unfortunately, the history of the origin of the barrage will 
probably remain obscure for ever, and we shall not be able to deride whether it is the work of 'AU-Sher-Khin or of 
some earlier king. About 4f miles from the barrage are found the ancient Buddhist sculptures and inscriptions 
which were noticed by Vigne (see vol. i, p. 365). Vigne calls the rock * the Buddha stone ’, and speaks of a regular 
translation of the inscription in J.A.S.B., which, however, I have not yet been able to trace. A translation of my 
own, based on Miss Duncan’s and my xnunshi Bsod-pa-phun-tahoga’ copies, has appeared in Miss Duncan’s Simmer 
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Ride (pp. 300-2). As regards ‘All-Sher-Khin’s conquest of Ladakh, it is attested by the Ladakhi chronicles, 
where the fell history of the war is given (see under Hjam-dbyafis-rnam-rgyal). The mosque inscription at Leh 
is said to contain the name of Aurangsfb. This is very probable, for the mosque was built at Aurangzlb’s 
special request. 

As regards the quarrel for the succession under ‘All-Sher-Khan’s sons, it is apparently referred to by 
Bernier (1663), when he says (Ouldinburgh, 1671-2, iv, pp. 122-3):—‘ I may further add that some years since, 
there being a dissension risen between the family of the king of the Little Tibet, . . . one of the pretenders to 
the crown did secretly call for the assistance of the governor of Kaohemire, who by order of Chah-Jehan gave 
him powerful sucoouzs and put to death or flight all the other pretenders, and left this man in possession of the 
country, on condition of an annual tribute to be paid in orystal, muso, and wool. This petty king could not 
forbear ooming to see Aurang-Zebe, bringing with him a present of those things 1 just now named.’ Thus, 
instead of Aurangsfb, Shih-Jahin should have been mentioned in the chronicle in connexion with the quarrel. 

As regards the conquest of Ladakh under Sultin-Murid, it is not mentioned in the Ladakhi chronicles. 
I conjecture that the word ‘ conquest ’ does not quite suit the case. It was probably only a more or less successful 
plundering expedition, similar to that of the Ladakhis mentioned under the second ‘All-Sher-Khin. 

The chief Ahmad-Shih is described by Vigne as a man of great personal strength. He says (ii, 
p. 234):—‘ Ahmed Shah, though not standing more than 5 ft. 11 in., was one of the tallest men in the 
country. His personal strength is said to have been very great, and many of his feats are recorded; 
one, I remember, was that he had broken a gun-barrel in half with his hands. He must now be 
a man between 66 and 70 years of age.’ Of his personal appearance and character, he says (ii, pp. 236-7):— 

‘ The OyUo’s (Rgyal-po’s) eyes were not large, but dark and penetrating, his eyebrows large and black, 
his nose and mouth well formed, his beard a little silvered, and his expression highly indicative of shrewdness 
and intelligence ... I never detected him in a falsehood, and from the first day of my arrival, until that of my 
departure, his behaviour was always kind and respectful.' 

Ahmad-Shih’s quarrel with his son Muhammad-Shih is also mentioned by Cunningham, who says that it 
led to the conquest of Baltistan by Zoxawar-Singh in 1841 a.d. The La-dvaga-rgyal-rabi (supra, p. 131) says 
that the Dogra army was led through the gorges of Baltistan by the ohief of Mkhar-mafi. This was a ohief 
of the family of Muhammad-Shih's mother. He probably took the side of Muhammad-Sh&h because his family 
had been offended by Muhammad-Shih's deposition. 

Vigne’s book oontains (ii, p. 221) interesting portraits of Ahmad-Shih of Baltistan in 1836 and of 
his son, Ahmad-'All-Khin. 

The following is an attempt of my own to furnish the Balti chiefs with approximate dates :— 

‘All-Sher-Kh&n . 1670-1600 a.d. Contemporary of Hjam-dbyahs-mam-rgyal of Ladakh. 

Ahmad-Khin, and his 
brothers, Abdul and 

Adam-Kh&n . c. 1600-1630 a.d. Contemporaries of Shih-Jahin 1628-1658 a.d. 

Shah-Murid . c. 1630-1670 a.d. Contemporary of Aurangzlb 1658-1707 a.d. 

Rafir-Khin . . . c. 1670-1700 a.d. 

Sult&n-Murid . e. 1700-1730 a.d. 

Zufur-Khin . . .a. 1730-1760 a.d. Mentioned in the ‘ Grant of land to Tshul-khrims-rdo-rje ’. 

‘All-Sher-Khin . e. 1760-1760 a.d. „ „ * Grant of land to Bsod-nams-bstan-bdnn'. 

Ahmad-Khin . . c. 1790-1841 a.d. Contemporary of Vigne, Zorawar, etc., 1835 a.d., bom 

c. 1770 A.D. 

Muhammad-Shih . . c. 1841-1860 (t) a.d. Bom in c. 1820 a.d. 

It is ihteresting that Muhammad*'Alt-Khin was placed on the inauguration stone when he was 13 years of 
age. Many Tibetan kings have begun to reign at 13 years of age. 




VIII. The Genealogies of the Balti Chiefs 


Cunningham visited Ladakh and the neighbouring countries in 1846 and 1847, 
a short time after Ladakh and Baltistan had lost their independence. On his journey 
he collected the various pedigrees of the dethroned Balti chiefs. He does not tell us 
from what source they were drawn, but it is very probable that these lists of names 
were read to him from the historical books of the Baltia, which are written in the native 
alphabet of Baltistan. Possibly the historical books did not contain anything but lists 
of names. In my article ‘Ten ancient historical songs from Western Tibet’ ( Ind . 
Ant., 1909, pp. 57 sqq. ),I remarked that all the lines of Balti chiefs were in all probability 
descended from one common ancestor. I stated that the present pedigrees of the Balti 
chiefs all date from Muhammadan times, and contain only partly reliable matter. 
With a view to a trustworthy point of chronology a note in the La-dvags-rgyal-rabs may 
prove useful. It is there stated that ‘Ali-MIr-Sher-Khan, who was apparently master of 
all Baltistan, invaded Ladakh. Th*s ‘ All-Mir-Sher-Kk Sn is generally called only by one 
or two of his names, and can be traced in all the Balti pedigrees, which were collected 
by Cunningham. On p. 30, where the dukes ( dmag-dpon) of Kha-pu-lu are given, we 
find as No. 58 a Sultan-Mir-Khan. On p. 31, among the dukes of Kye-ris, as No. 3, 
there occurs a Raja Ali-Mir-Sher. On p. 32, among the dukes of Parkuda, we find an 
Ali-Sher-Khan as No. 4. On p. 33, among the dukes of Shigar (Si-dkar), as No. 15, an 
Ali-Mir is found. On p. 35, among the dukes of Sbal-ti-Skar-rdo, as No. 1, the name 
Ali-Sher may be read. On p. 37, among the dukes of Ron-mdo, the name Ali-Sher 
occurs as No. 1. Thus we see that the same duke is found in the genealogies eight, nine, 
or ten generations before the year 1830 a.d. Only in the case of Shigar (Si-dkar) 
are there thirteen names before 1830. Here a younger brother may have occasionally 
followed an elder brother. My belief is that all the present lines of Balti chiefs are 
descendedfrom ‘Ali-Mir-Sher-Kh&n, who was master of the country fromc. 1570-1600 A.D., 
and that there is no certainty about the names preceding him. Now I see that 
Cunningham was told practically the same thing by the natives themselves. He says 
on p. 28, ‘ The chiefs of Khapolor (Kha-pu-lu) and Keris, who both trace their 
families up from Bewan-cho, declare that all the chiefs of these countries are descended 
from Bikam, the tenth generation from Bewan-cho.’ Now it does not make much 
difference whether we take Bikam or ‘Ali-Mir-Sher-Kh&n as the founder of the lines of 
Balti chiefs; for Bikam is ‘AlI-MIr-Sher-Kh&n’s great-grandfather, according to the 
Kha-pu-lu pedigree. 

The following is Cunningham’s list ( Laddie , p. 29) of Gyalpos (kings) of Khapolor 
(Kha-pu-lu):— 
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(o) The Rajas of Kha-pu-lu (Cunningham’s Spoiling) 


1. Sultan Sikandar. 

2. Saltan Ibrahim. 

3. Saltan Ish&k. 

4. Abdul Ralimad. 

5. Mir Barihir. 

6. Arman Sam&hir. 

7. Beshrab Nam. 

8. Tinlu Tang. 

9. Saltan Mahmud. 

10. Mehndi Ghaz&li. 

11. Mehndi Ibrahim. 

12. Mehndi Malik Haider Shah. 

13. Sultan Malik Ghaz&li. 

14. Sultan Malik Shah. 

15. Saltan Juned Shah. 

16. Sultan Haider Shah. 

17. Sultan Haider Kar&r. 

18. Saltan Shah Ibrahim. 

19. Sultan Johar Fani. 

20. Sultan Najm Malik. 

21. Saltan Malik Rustam. 

22. Sultan Mehndi Mir. 

23. Sultan Malik Mir. 

24. Sultan Malik Jahar. 

25. S&ad Ulla Khan. 

26. S&ad Karnn Beg. 

27. S&ad Jalil Khan. 

28. S&ad Rustam Beg. 

29. S&ad Atta Ulla Khan. 

30. S&ad Khalil Khan. 

31. S&ad Yakub Khan. 

32. S&ad Mir Ghazi. 

33. S&ad Malik Puraur. 

34. S&ad Babdr Malik. 

35. S&ad Mokhim Khan. 

36. S&ad Shah Azim Beg. 

37. S&ad Gohar Beg. 


38. S&ad Malik Shah Shuj&. 

39. Sultan Yagn. 

40. Sultan Yagu Latif Beg.' 

41. Saltan Yagu Sher Ghazi. 

42. Sultan Jagu Ahmed Ghazi. 

43. Sultan Nur Ghazi. 

44. Sultan Alemgir Ghazi. 

45. Sultan Biwan-Cho. 

46. Sultan Hil Ghazi. 

47. Sultan Sher Ghazi. 

48. Sultan Beg Mantar. 

49. Sultan Torab Khan. 

50. Sultan Salmunde. 

51. Sultan Brol De. 

52. Sultan Malik Baz. 

53. Sultan Arzona. 

54. Sultan Tikam. 

55. Sultan Bikam. 

56. Sultan Kurkor. 

57. Sultan Bairam. 

58. Sultan Mir Khan, c. 1570-1600 a.d. 

59. Sultan Ibrahim, c. 1600-1630. 

60. Sultan Ghazi Mir Cho, c. 1630-1660. 

61. Sultan Huaen Kban, c. 1660-1690. 

62. Sultan Rahim Khan, c. 1690-1720. 

63. Sultan Haidm Khan, c. 1720-1750. Mentioned in 

the ‘ Grant of land to Tshul-khrims-rdo-rje ’. 

64. Sultan Daolut Khan, c. 1750-1780. Mentioned in 

the ' G ant of land to Tshul-khrims-rdo-rje ’. 

65. Sultan Mahmud Ali Khan, c. 1780-1810. 

66. Sultan Yahia Khan, c. 1810-1840. Mentioned in 

the ‘ Grant of land to Bsod-nams-bstan-bdzin ’. 

67. Sultan Daolut Ali Khan reigning in 1846. 

Mentioned in the 1 Grant of land to Bsod-nnw**- 
bstan-bdzin ’ 

68. Has a son, Md. Ali Khan. Mentioned in the 

'Grant of land to Bsodnama-bstan-bdzin’. 


NOTES 

Kha-pu-lu stretches 25 miles down the Shayok (Si-gyog) river, beyond Daho, the whole length of the 
cbiefdom being 67 miles. As the mean breadth is about 30 miles, the area will be 2,010 square miles. The 
mean height of the villages is about 9,000 feet. (Cunningham, p. 28.) 

As stated by Cunningham (p. 28), the above genealogical tree opens with Sultan-Sikandar, or Alexander the 
Great, whose successors were Abraham and Isaac. Cunningham believed that after Sultan-Yaga, the thirty-ninth 
name, the list was tolerably oorreot, because the name Yagu has descended to the present day as a title in the 
family, the present chief (in 1846) being styled Sultan-Yagu-Daolut-Ali-Khan. Of course, the Kha-pu-lu chiefs 
may have had an ancestor called Yagu; bat Cunningham should not have made 1410 a.d. his probable date. He 
places him in the beginning of the fifteenth oentory, because he wants him to be a contemporary of the Ka shmir 
king, Sikander-Butsbikan, the fanatic Musaltnan But, in order to place him there, he finds it necessary to 
furnish each.one of the Kha-pa-ln chiefs with an average reign of only fifteen yean. This is altogether too short. 
Experience has shown me that aboot thirty yean is the average length of each reign in Tibet. It will be safest, 

Cwniriagtiam's dates begfe btwt thy differ from Owes gtrsa below. 


1 
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therefore, to begin our chronology of Kha-pu-lu with Sultan-Mlr-KhSn (in full probably ‘All-Mir-Sher-Khan), 
and to place his reign in the second half of the sixteenth century. Of some interest is the occurrence of the 
Tibetan title Cho (Jo), ‘ prince,’ * chief,’ in the names of two of the chiefs. 

NOTES TAKEN FROM MISS DUNCAN’S SUMMER RIDE (pp. 201-65) 

Miss Duncan spent several weeks of the summer of 1904 at Kha-pu-lu. The legitimate chief of the place in 
1904 was Raja Nasir-'All-Khan, son of the late Raji Hatim-Khan. As Nasir-'AH-Khan was a minor, his uncle 
Raja Muhammad-Sher-‘A1I-Khan was in charge of the government. The people of Kha-pn-lu are adherents of the 
Shiah sect of Musalmans, and the Kha-pu-lu mosques are built in Kashmirian style. A few people belong to the 
Nur Bakhsh sect (p. 243). Compare Miss Duncan’s picture (p. 200) of the famous mosque of Chag-Chang, miles 
from the capital. This mosque is believed to be 400 years old, and the beautifully carved walnut panels were 
stated to have been inserted 200 years ago. The mosque is said to have been built on the site of a Buddhist 
temple, and a brass plate over the door to have covered a document stating the age of the building. There 
was also an inscription on a beam in the veranda, which the maulvi said referred to its history. As Miss 
Duncan rightly remarks (pp. 239, 240), it would be interesting to have a translation of it • f r j ; might throw 
some light on the question as to when Muhammadanism was introduced into the count « Lhe ancient castle 
of Kha-pu-lu, high up above the present village, was also visited by Miss Duncan (p. 220). It was a complete 
ruin. Another observation of interest is that at the great Tamasha telescopic trumpets, like those of the 
Lamaist mystery plays, were used at Kha-pu-lu. 

With regard to the question as to whether the name of Kha-pu-lu is of Dard or Tibetan origin, let me note 
that in the Kesar-saga (S.N., i) a sacrificial goat of the name of Ka-bu-lu is mentioned. Thus the name may be 
of Tibetan origin. 

The following notes on the relationship of Kha-pu-lu to Ladakh are found on pp. 30 
and 31 of the Treaty of Wam-le :— 


TEXT 

p. 30. | | | 

TRANSLATION 

p. 30. Queen Zi-zi said: ‘ On the occasion when a friendly relationship was 
established at Kha-hphu-loo, and when my forefather Ha-da-khan (Haidar-Kh&n ?) 
and my uncle Bdab-lad-khan (Daulat-Kh&n T) gave Zi-zi to wife [to the Ladakhi 
king], an agreement was made [as follows]: “ If a boy should be bom, Sten-mkhar 
will be given [to him].” As it was not put on Zi-zi’s kha-dban (personal authority ?), 
it does not now belong to us. Now that it has been said that Zi-zi is kba-dbaii 
(become of age ? authoritative ?), it must be placed at our [disposal]/ 

p. 31. To speak pleasantly about the fact that Kha-hphu-lo was brought under 
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La-dvags, the chief of that principality, which owns 5,000 soldiers, had in turns to how 
before Skar-rdo and before La-dvags, and out of regard to his near kinship (?) he was 
not to such a degree under the Ladakhis, as are the Pu-rig chiefs. 


NOTES 

Queen Zi-zi was one of the wives of Ni-ma-rnam-rgyal. She is probably identical with ’A-yum-khri-rgyal-om 
buried in the Muhammadan burial-ground at Hun-dar, Nub-ra. Stefi-mkbar is not known to me; but, as the name 
means Upper Castle, it may refer to the Leh Castle, the residence of the kings. It is quite probable that 
Queen Zi-zi had received a promise that her son would be heir to the throne of Ladakh. 


(6) Tax Rajas of Keris (Kye-ris) (Cunningham’s Spalling) 


1. Biwan-cho. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 1 

2. Leo. 

3. Raja Ali Mir Sher, c. 1570-1600 a.d. 

4. Ahmed Mir. 

5. Amir. 


6. Ali Khan, reigning in a.d. 1685. 

7. Mir-Beg. 

8. Mirza-Beg. 

9. Zulfikar Khan. 

10. Kuram Ali Khan [reigning in 1846 a.d.]. 


Cunningham remarks (p. 31) that the district of Keris (Kye-riB) is situated along the lower course of the 
Shayok, just above its junction with the Indus. It is about 16 miles in length, and 10 miles in mean breadth. 
Its area is not more than 160 square miles, and the mean height of its villages above the sea is about 8,000 feet. 
The present chief, Kuram-'Alf-Kh&n, gives the above genealogy of his family. 

Regarding Cunningham’s date (p .31) of ‘All-Khin (1685) I must say that there exists little foundation for 
it. He seems to have based it on his date for the battle of Bab-sgo. But at the same time he seems to have 
forgotten that according to his own statement on p. 326 a certain ‘Ali-Kh&n had nothing to do with the battle 
of Bab-sgo. He mentions him as a chief of Baltistan during the time of Bde-ldan’s conquest of Baltistan. 

A raja of Kye-ris (Kiris) is also mentioned by Miss Duncan (p. 276) and other modem travellers; but 
personal names are not given. Kye-ris is claimed by the GilgitDards as one of their colonies (see ' The Eighteen 
Songs of the Bono-ni Festival No. vi. Ini. Ant., vol. exariv, 1905, pp. 93 sqq.). 


(c) The Dxao-dpons or Parkuda (Cunningham’s Spoiling) 


1. Bokha. 1 

2. Sher. 

3. Ghari. 

4. Ali Sher Khan, e. 1570-1600 a.d. 

5. Ahmed Khan, c. 1600-1630. 

6. Sher Shah, c. 1630-1660. 

7. Axizcho, e. 1660-1690. 


8. Azim Khan, c. 1690-1720. 

9. Sahadat Khan, c. 1720-1750. 

10. Abdul Rahim, c. 1750-1780. 

11. Mahomed Ali, e. 1780-1810. 

12. Ali Sher Khan, c. 1810-1840. 
Son, Jafar Ali Khan. 


NOTES 

Cunningham remarks (p. 31) that the present chiefdom of Parguta (Parkuda) extends from Sarmik 
(probably Gser-mig), 10 miles above the confluence of the Shayok and Indus, to Goltari, near the junction of the 
Dras river, thns including both Khaztakeha (Mkhar-mah) and Tolti (Rtal-ti ?). Its length is about 43 miles, its 
mean breadth 32 miles, and its area 1,548 square miles. The mean height of its villages above the sea is 
about 7,800 feet. 

As correctly stated by Cu nn i ng h am , 'Ali-Sher-Kh&n conquered Ladakh and bequeathed his possessions to 
his son, Ahmad-Kh&n. But we must add that he did not do this as Duke of Parkuda, but as master of all Baltistan. 
The Rgyal-pos of Sbal-ti always selected their wives from the family of the dukes of Parkuda, as the most exalted 
of their neighbours. 

Although a number of modem travellers have passed through Parkuda, none of them mention the names of 
recent chiefs. It is interesting that the old title of Dmag-Apon, * leader of the army ’ (duke, Herzog), has been 
preserved in this family. The title cA« (So, ‘ prince ’ or 'chief 1 ) is also found after the name of one of the dukes. 

1 Cunningham eesigns da t es, not given have, to all these rulers. 
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Parkuda is claimed by the Gilgit Dud* u one of their colonies; the same most be said of Khartakaha 
(Manthrokhar of the Dards) (see ‘ The Eighteen Song* of the Bono-ni Festival song No. vi, Ind. Ant., 
vol. xxxiv, pp. 93 sqq). It was the chief of Parkuda (or Mkhar-mad) who acted as way-leader to Zorawar on his 
expedition against Skar-rdo. It wu probably also a chief of the same line (K&laminya — Ukhar-mad) who 
according to Jonaraja’s Rdjatarahgini (w. 157-8) of Kashmir killed Rifichana-Bhottu’s father (c. 1320 a.d.). 


(d) The Chiefs or Shxoab (Si-dkab) (Cunningham’s Spelling) 


1. ’Am&chah. 1 

2. Cbah-tham. 

3. Chama-tham. 

4. Yaksir Gao-tham. 

5. Khomulgo-tham. 

6. Gobulgo-tham. 

7. Khin. 

. 8. Makhan. 

9. Ram. 

10. Rahmum. 

11. DaolatShah. 

12. Haripal Marchak. 

13. Ambarot. 

14. Ghaxi Mir. 


15. Ali Mir (1670-1000). 

16. AmaChanDi. 

17. Ghir-se. 

18. Haidar Khan. 

19. Hasan Khan. 

20. Imim Kali Khan. 

21. Kuli Khan. 

22. Asem Khan. 

23. AH Khan. 

24. Husen Khan. 

25. Mohammed Khan. 

26. Koli Khan. 

27. Snlimfin Khan, c. 1830. 


NOTES BY CUNNINGHAM (p. 32) 

The Uttle ohiefdom of Shigar is confined entirely to the valley of the Shigar-river. Its length, bom south¬ 
east to north-west, is 72 miles, and its breadth 36 miles. Its area is 2,592 square miles, and the probable mean 
height of its villages above the sea is not less than 8,000 feet. 

Shigar possesses a chief of its own, but he has generally been subject to the chiefs of Balti. The above 
genealogy wu obtained from Sulim&n-Khan, the present (1846) chief of Shigar. It is curious because the title 
tham or * king ’, borne by the earlier princes, proves that the family must be connected with the Dards of 
Hunza-Nagar, whose chiefs bear the same title at present. 

NOTES BY THE AUTHOR 

The occurrence of the Dard title thorn, ‘ king,’ in the above genealogy is, of course, of great interest, bnt 
it does not necessarily prove a relationship of the Si-dkar chiefs to the Hunsa-Nagar chiefs. It simply points to 
the Dard origin of all the Balti chiefs. The title tham is also found onoe in the genealogy of the Cig-tan 
chiefs, di-dkar is also claimed by the Gilgit Dards u one of their colonies (see ' The Eighteen Songs of the 
Bono-ni Festival ’, No. vi, Ind. Ant., vol. xxxiv, 1905, pp. 93 sqq.). 

NOTES FROM MISS DUNCAN’S SUMMER RIDE (p. 291) 

Although Mias Duncan does not give the names of any members of the. chief’s family, she mentions 
the famous polo-plaoe of Si-dkar (picture in Vigne’s Travels, vol. ii, p. 289), three butts for archery, like 
those found in most Balti villages, and the large and very handsome mosque of the jdaoe. Regarding 
the mosque she says:—* A broad flight of Btepa leads to a spacious veranda, in which I lingered long, 
gating with delight at the rioh carving on door-poets and window-frames, the designs in moat oases being 
the same u thou at Khapaliu, but much more finely executed. The moulvie . . . said that a round braes plate 
over the lintel of the door covers a document giving the age of the building, which he stated to be a 
thousand years (!).’ 

Vigne says (ii, p. 292) that about 6 mike from the riji’s eastie at ft-dbar these is a defile on the left, from 
which steatite is procured in great abundance. This steatite is tamed into cape and plates by the Baltic. Vigne 
also states that &-dkar wu conquered by Riji ‘All-Sher-Khln (father of Ahmad-Khla) of 8kar-tdo. 
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The following notes on the conquest of Si-dkar are found on p. 46 of the Treaty 
of Wam-le:— 


TEXT 

V>**V?"l***S c V I j | 

TRANSLATION 

p. 46. The king of Mul-be (Pu-rig) says: * Although we (the Pu-rig people) 

did not transgress (?) in that respect (on that purpose ?), many strong and experienced 
man [went] after that from La-dvags to Sbal-tifci-yul; and, as the chief of Skar-rdo sent 
an auxiliary force, filling the earth [and like] the ocean, the castle of Si-dkar was 
reduced, and Bhan-ti and Nah-khohs were united. The aim [of all this] was the conquest 
of Purig. . . .* 


NOTES 

This conquest of Si-dkar by the united forces of Skar-rdo and La-dvags must have taken place between the 
years 1730 and 1760 a.d. The purpose of this war seemed to be the conquest of Pu-rig, as surmised by Bkra-iis- 
rnam-rgyal of Pu-rig. This is probably not true. Bhan-ti is not known to me. It may be a name of Si-dkar. 
NaA-khoAs is tho same as NaA-goA (Baltistan). 


(e) The Royal- poa or Balti (Sbal-ti ) 1 2 3 4 


1. AU Sher, c. 1670-1600 a.d. 

2. Ahmed, c. 1600-1630 a.d. 

3. Shah Murad, c. 1630-1670 a.d. 

4. Rafi Kh&n, c. 1670-1700 a.d. 

6. Sultin Murid Kh&n, e. 1700-1730 a.d. 


6. Zufar Khan, e. 1730-1760 a.d. 

7. Ali Sher Khan, e. 1760-1790 a.d. 

8. Ahmed Shah, e. 1790-1841 a.d. 

9. Mahomed Shah, c. after 1841 a.d. 


NOTES BY CUNNINGHAM (p. 36) 

Balti or Balti-yul is called Palolo, or Balor (Bolor), by the Dsrds, and Nang-kocf (NaA-goA) by the Tibetans. 
Balti (Sbal-ti) is the most common name, mid perhaps the oldest, as it is presented by Ptolemy in Byltae. (Let me 
add that, according to Sir A. Stein, it is the ' Great Poliu * of the Chinese historians of the eighth oentory, 
‘ Little Poliu ’ being their name for Gilgit.—F.) The country is also frequently called Skardo (Skar-rdo), from the 
name of its well-known fort and capital. (Let me add that the name Skar-[chuA]-rdo-[dbyiAs] is mentioned in 
e. 804 a.d. as that of a Buddhist temple in the province of Rgya (Ladakh). A place called Gomba-Skardo is 
actually marked on the Indian 8urvey map, about 6 miles west of the present town of fflcar-rdo. Gomba is the 
vulgar pronunciation of the Tibetin Dgon-pa, ' monastery.* Baltistan is the * little Tibet * of the Kashmir 
chroniclers.—F.) 

Balti proper is a small district bounded by Shigar (Si-dkar) on the north, by Kens (Kye-ria) and Pargute 
(Parkuda) on the east, by Guns oft the sooth, and by Astor and Rongdo (RoA-mdo) on the west. Including 
the t a ble la n d of Deotsu, it is about 60 miles long and 36 broad. Its area is about 2160 square miles, and the mean 
hsight of its villages above the sea is about 7,000 feet. 

* The speUaf is Oenahuftam’s. but not the dates. 

cc 
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NOTES BY THE AUTHOR 

For the fuller history of this dynasty, the most powerful which ruled over all the other chiefs of Balturtau, 
see infra, ‘ Ahmad-Shah’s Chronicles of Baltistan.’ Cunningham has (p. 36) the following note on the fate of 
Ahmad-Shah after 1841:—* In the winter of 1841, Ahmed Shah accompanied the unfortunate expedition against 
Lhasa; and on Zor&war’s death, was taken prisoner and confined in BalwaltS near Lhasa, where he soon died. 
Balti is now held in jaghir by Muhammad Shah, the disinherited son of Ahmed Shah, who pays an annual tribute 
of Rs. 7,000 to Maharaja Gulub Sing, of Kashmir,’ (Dr. Hutchison, of Chamba, however, tells me that the tomb 
of the Balti king Ahmad-Shah is found in Kashtawar.) 

Miss Duncan gives us (pp. 305-6) the naine of a Raja who reigned at Skar-rdo a few yean before 1906, 
Shah-Abbas. Shah-Abbas died in 1898. No other name is forthcoming. She saw the Raj& and his oourt hawk¬ 
hunting. She visited the ruins of the times of the Dogra wars, and has the following notes on them :—■ We paid a 
visit to the lower of the two old killer, which was partly destroyed by the Dogras,. .. but which has been restored; 
it is built on two shelves of a projecting spur of the great rock in the middle of the valley. At the foot of the rock 
there are a few ruins, which Dr. Thomson describes as exhibiting in 1847 the remains of former magnificence, 
including a part of a marble fountain, but of this we Baw nothing ; they are probably the ruins of the palace of 
Ahmed Shah. . . The v i e I.c»t peak of the rock, about 1,200 or 1,400 feet above the valley, is precipitous on all 
sides; in the small upper killa perched on the top of it, the Rajah Ahmed Shah took refuge during the Dogra 
Biege, having laid in a stock of provisions to last for three years. JPor some time he defied his enemies, who 
could not fipd any way of getting at him till, according to local traditiofi, a faithless subject betrayed him for a 
bribe, and showed the pathway-’ Another note of interest is that the Indus is called Attak (or Attock) immediately 
below Skar-rdo, according to Miss Duncan. 

Skar-rdo is also claimed by the Gilgit Dards as one of their colonies. See (toy article, ' The Eighteen Songs of 
the Bono-na Festival,’ lnd. Ant., vol. xxxiv, pp. 93 sqq. A picture of the Skar-rdo rock in 1836 is given in Vigne's 
Travels (ii, p. 192). 

(/) The Chiefs of Ron-mdo 1 

1. Ali Sher, c. 1570-1600 a.d. 7. Murad Khan, c. 1750—1780 a.d. 

2. Ahmed Khan, c. 1600-1630 a.d. 8. Abbas Beg, e. 1780-1810 a.d. 

3. Ali Shah, c. 1630-1660 a.d. 9. Ali Khan, e. 1810-1846 (reigning in 1846). 

4. Daolat Sher, c. 1660-1690 a.d. 10. Husen Khan (son). 

5. Assad Ulla Khan, c. 1690-1720 a.d. 11. Abdullah Khan (grandson). 

6. Mahomed Ali Khan, c. 1720-1750 a.d. 

NOTES BY CUNNINGHAM (pp. 36-7) 

Rongdo (Ron-mdo) is the last Tibetan district on the Indus to the westward of Balti (Sbal-ti). On the 
north lie Shigar (Si-dkar) and Hunza-Nager, and to the west and south are Gilgit and Astor. The 
name means ‘ district of defiles’ (lit. Lower Valley of defiles.—F.), and is descriptive of the bed of the Indus, 
which throughout Rongdo is a deep rocky gorge. The district extends from Gurbidas to a tree at Makpon-i- 
Shang-Rong (Dmag-dpon-gyi-spyan(? )-rofi), a distance of 45 miles, with a mean breadth of 32 miles. Its area 
is about 1,440 square miles, and the mean height of its villages about 6,200 feet. The ehief of Rongdo olaims 
descent from the Makpons of Balti, to whom the district has always been subject. 

NOTES BY THE AUTHOR 

Rofi-mdo is not churned by the Gilgit Dards as one of their ookmies, but many of the villages in the 
neighbourhood have Dard names. A Tibetan inscription mentioning a royal archer was discovered near 
Rofi-mdo by the Rev. Mr. Gustavson, of the Scandinavian Alliance Mission. It is mentioned in my Collection 
of Tibetan Inscriptions, under No. 9. A picture of the Lidos at the Roft-mdo bridge as given in Cunningham’s 
Laddk (Plate III). 


1 Spalling Cunningham*s. but not the dates. 



IX. The Chronicles of the Chiefs of Ko-lon in Lahul 


When stationed at Kye-lart, Lahul, as a missionary, I asked Th&kur Amar-Chand 
of Ko-loh to show me his family chronicles, if he had any. He said that his father, 
Hari-Chand, had oompiled a chronicle in 1880 a.d., but that the information contained 
in it was drawn from older documents. Amar-Chand recently brought it up to date. 
Amar-Chand very kindly had the chronicles copied for me in the original Urdh, and he 
also ordered his munshi to prepare an English translation for my use. Besides the 
Urdu chronicles Amar-Chand produced also a genealogical tree of his family in Tibetan, 
and several other Tibetan documents. A number of letters by Kuju kings to the chiefs 
of Ko-loh were discovered at Ko-lon by Mr. Howell. Stone inscriptions containing the 
names of several former chiefs of Ko-loh have been discovered in the vicinity of the castle 
of Ko-loh. 

Ko-loh is situated on the right bank of the river Bhfig&, about 16 miles above the 
confluence of the rivers Chandra and Bh&g&. Ko-loh was the capital of a small chief¬ 
tainship, which in its best days extended from the confluence of the Chandrk and 
Bhftgfi. to the Baralatsa pass, on the right bank of the river. This narrow strip of land 
was their own property, but since the reign of MAn-Singh of Ku]u, 1674-1717 a.d., they 
had to watch over the interests of the Ku}fi kings in the whole of Lahul. Lahul then, 
as now, comprised the valleys of the Chandr&, and the Bh&g&, and of the united rivers 
down to Tirot. 

The chiefs of Ko-loh are never mentioned in the chronicles of the neighbouring 
countries, but Lahul as a whole is referred to occasionally in the chronicles of Ladakh 
and Ku}€l Under the first great king of Ladakh, Hi-ma-mgon, a country called Spyi- 
lcogs is mentioned. According to K. Marx, Spi-lcogs probably stands for Lahul. Later 
on two Tibetan conquests of Kujti are described, under the Ladakhi kings Lha-chen- 
Utpala and Tshe-dbah-mam-rgyal I. In both cases Lahul was apparently included in 
the conquest, although it is not specially mentioned. Then, during the reign of the 
last independent Ladakhi king, Tshe-dpal-mam-rgyal, Lahul is repeatedly referred 
to under its Tibetan name Gar-ta. Let me add that the name Lahul is entirely unknown 
among the Tibetans. 

In the chronioles of Kujfi Lahul is repeatedly mentioned in the first legendary 
chapters, and again in the chapter referring to the conquest of Lahul by the Kujtt kings 
in the seventeenth century. Here the name Lahul is used for the country. 

The first European who published a pedigree (in Urdtl) of the chiefs of Ko-lon was 
CoL Massey. In his publication the pedigree begins with No-no-Chuh-hun (Chogan) and 
Seh-ge. To the pedigree is added a brief account of the conquest of Ladakh by the 
Dogras, which would be rather out of place here. 
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LITERAL TRANSLATION 1 AND NOTES 
By Lieut.-Col. D. C. Phillott, M.A., Ph.D. 

Genealogical Tree 

Nil Chand 

(commonly called Thakur Ohandll., ancestor of the Chhatri family, ChandrabansI or P51, of the Gotama fjolra) 

Surat Chand 

I 

Bhim Chand 

I 

Phagl Chand 
Dharam Chand 

I 

Dip Chand 

i 

Gyiin Chand 

I- 

Tek Chand 

! 

Rum Chand 

I 

Dayal Chand 

I 

Fatah Chand 

! 

Karatn Chand 

I 
I 

JacIrdars of KothI Kolaxo 

Nono Chogan (Aib No-no Chu-nun) 

I 

Chhang Namgiyal (Tshc-dbaft-rnam-rgyal) 

Tashi Angiyal (Bkra-iis-dbah-rgyal) 

Chhang* (Tshc-dbaft) 

Bhag Chand 

_ ! _ 

i 

Tashi Angta (Bkra-Aia-dbah-drag) Dharam Singh 
or 

Dharum Chand 

I 

Tara Chand 

Harf Chand Ram Chand Mihr d)hand 

I 

I I 

Amar Chand Maftgal Chand Jai Chand 

| ! _ 

fNlma Wangiyal (Ni-ma-dbah-rgyal) ** Lai Chand Nil Cliand] * 


JaqIrdars of KothI Gunranq 
Slhge (Sen-ge) 

! 

Sharsam (Sar-gsum) 
Chogan (Chu-hun) 

I 

Harl Ram 

i 

Bhimi Ram 


Gatu (Dgab-phrug) 

I 

Devi Chand 


Nitna Singh (Ni-ma-seft-ge) 
M<StI Ram 


Bhag 


!hand 


[Ratan Chand] 3 


1 The original Urdu is peculiar and has copyist's mors and omission*. 
* [Read ‘Chliij-fing as in the Narrative.—F. W. T.] 


* Not in the Urdfi. 
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Narrative of the Family 

At first, during the time of self-rule (i.e. of independence) two Chhatri families, 
Pal and Rana, ruled over various districts in that mountain. At that time, in the 
district of Rangftl, one family, Pal, becoming powerful, defeated the remaining small 
families of Pal and R&,o and took possession of their country. At the present time a 
space of about 800 years must have elapsed since R&n& Nil (a Chhatri by caste and of the 
Lunar Family), commonly known as Thakur Chadla Surat, an ancestor of ours, was 
a self-ruler (i.e. an independent Rana) in Kolang, in the district of Bang&l. 

Unable to endure the oppression of the above-mentioned Pal, he came into the 
district of Lahul (where he used formerly to go for sport, and hence was acquainted 
with the district) to one named Ajo Pal Totiy& Thakur, who was an independent 
ruler of the Pal family. 

Since Totiya Thakur had no heir, but only a daughter, he gave her in marriage 
to Rana Nil Chand, whom he took to live with him as a son-in-law. 1 After the 
decease of the above-mentioned Totiya Thakur, Rana Nil Chand became independent 
ruler of the district in his stead and named [Totiya’s] district after his first place.* 
Since that was a time of independent rule, he made conquests round about and 
extended his territory. 

The length east to west from Lingtl to Jagliwa,!, the frontier of Kothi Thadi, 
is 60 miles ; breadth north to south at the least 30 miles, at the most 20 * miles. The 
son of Nil Chand was $tirat 4 Chand ; of Surat Chand, Bhim Chand; of Bhim Chand, 
Phagi Chand; of Phagi Chand, Dharam Chand; of Dharam Chand, Dip Chand; 
of Dip Chand, Gyan Chand ; of Gyan Chand, Tek Chand ; of Tek Chand, Ram Chand; 
of Ram Chand, Dayal Chand; of Dayal Chand, Fatah Chand; of Fatah Chand, 
Karam Chand. For ten generations without a break, i.e. down to Dayal Chand, the 
independence of this family continued. In the time of Fatah Chand the Raja of 
Tibat got possession of Lahul; but the territory of ten families remained as before 
in their possession. Moreover, under Tibat the rule of this family was extended to 
the whole of Lahul. Down to the time of Karam Chand, i.e. about one hundred years, 
the rule of Tibat over this territory continued. During this time Lamas and GurQs 
were introduced into this country. This is the reason why below 6 Karam Chand 
the names of our ancestors* are in Tibetan. Afterwards, in the time of Slngl and 
Nond Chogan, the sons of Karam Chand, Raja Man Singh of KuM, through the deeline 
in power of the Tibatan Raja, became the ruler of Lahul. At this time, too, the 
territory of this family remained as before. Since in this family the custom had 
come down that the eldest son should succeed and the younger sons sit under him as 
dotha.is,'' the names of the latter used not to be entered in the family tree. Since the 
two brothers Sing! and Nond Chogan were equally powerful, hence in the time of 
Raja Man Singh the territory was*divided and both became equal jdgirddrs under 
Raja Man Singh of Kullft. Sing! took possession of Gumrang and Nond Chogan of 

1 I think thia ia the meaning of «*UVi/ ‘ house eon-in-law.’ * i.e. Kolang in the diatriet of Baigil. 

* The figures aeem to be merely tranapoaed. 4 In the Urdfl usually spelt with a jr. 

1 la the genealogical tree f * (Who were Buddhists.] 

’ [Is this word a derivative of the Hindi dohatd, ‘ a daughter's son ' T—F. W. T.] 
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Kolang. Prom this onwards there are two branches of the family, the descent of 
each being carried on separately. 

The son of Sing! was Sharsum; of Sliarsnm, Chogan; of Ohogan, Harl Rani; 
of Harl R&m, Bhlmi R&m. Bhimi R&m had two sons, Nun& Singh and Gatfl. Ninm 
Singh's son was Moti Rftm, and Gaud’s son was Devi C'hand. At this time Mot! Ram’s 
son Bh&g Chand and Devi Chand 1 himself are in possession of the jdgir. The second 
branch is : the son of Nono Chogan was Chhiy&ng Namgiy&l; and the son of Chhiy&ng 
Namgiy&l was Tashi Angiy&l; and the son of Tashi Angiy&l was Chhiyang; and of 
Chhiy&ng, Bh&g Chand: and to Bhag Chand two sons were born, Dharam Singh and 
Tashi Angt&, known as Dharam Chand. Dharam Singh died without issue. Dharam 
Chand had a son T&r& Chand, and T&r& Chand had three sons, Hari Chand, R&m Chand, 
and Mihr Chand. In 1877 a.d. Thakur Tara Chand died in his 74th year ; and 
according to ancient custom the succession fell to me, Thakur Hari Chand, the eldest 
son, and I am now in possession. After me my son Amar Chand, now one and a half 
years old, will succeed. 

Th&kur R&m Chand’s son, Jai Chand, is alive. Mihr Chand died without issue. 
For something over two hundred years, i.e. from the time of Non6 Chogan down to the 
time of T&r& Chand, this district remained subservient to the rajas of Kullu. Tn 
1843 a .d., in the time of Th&kur T&r& Chand, the Sikhs conquered Kullfi from Raj A 
Jit Singh. At that time L&hul, too, came under the Sikhs. The Sikhs ruled for six 
years. Then even the above-mentioned jagirs of my family remained as before. 
In 1849 a.d. the English Government took over the Panj&b. Then, too, these two 
jagirs of my family remained as before. These three changes of rule occurred in the 
time of Th&kur T&r& Chand. It is the custom in our jagirs, following the custom of 
the hill R&j&8, that the eldest son of the Thakur is called Tlkah . The whole of the 
jdgir is his right. The other brothers are counted as his doihd.e, and they are entitled 
to subsistence only from this ancient jdgir. If there is [no] Tlkah born to a real 
Thakur, then the nearest dotha.e is considered to be the rightful heir to the jdgir. 
About 800 years have elapsed since R&na Nil Chand came from Kolong in the district 
of Bang&l to settle in L&hul. At the same time Th&kur Ratan P&l of the Pal family, 
a resident of Gondh in Bang&l, came to L&hul and settled in Tlnan, and named TInan 
Gondala after his first place of residence ; and of his family at the present time Thakur 
Hlrft Chand is alive and the holder of the jdgir of Gondala. 

1. As long as the Tibatan rule remained, [our ancestors], under the Tibatan 
rulers, governed the whole of L&hul. 

2. Under the rule of the Kullu R&j&s all state business between the R&j&s of 
Kull& and Ladd&kb and Tibat was entrusted to us: our ancestors conducted it. 

3. In the beginning of the English rule, on account of the social position of the 
family, first on 17th September, 1862, all the business of L&hul was entrusted to 
Neg {Pd/rah *) Th&kur T&r& Chand. He performed various services for his superior 
officers and various European travellers in these parts and also on the Tibat frontier. 

1 First cousin of Mott R&m ? 

* I do not understand what pdrah and ekdrah mean. They do not appear to be proper names. [V ilaon’a glossary 
gives the word ntk-ddrl inthe sense of * sums or portions of the crop, collected from the cultivators ’ of a village for ' the 
village expenses and payments to the village officers and servant* F. W. T.] 
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In addition to his pay as a Neg he had the grazing rights 1 of the whole of L&hul 
allotted to his family. 

4. In 1857, when Mr. Salaganwait (Schlagintweit), a Survey Officer, was murdered 
in Yarkand, the duty of inquiring into the case and bringing back all information 
was entrusted by Government to me, Thakur Harl Ohand. Accordingly, in my own 
person I went to Laddaklj. From thence I sent my special trustworthy servant to 
Yarkand and learned all the details of the above-mentioned officer’s death, how he was 
murdered without any reason by Wall Khan, the ruler of Kokan (Kokand), who at that 
time was engaged in ravaging the country around Yarkand. On learning this I returned 
to Jalandhar, to Colonel Lek (Lake), the Commissioner, and reported the matter. As a 
reward for this service, I received from Government one thousand rupees and four 
hundred rupees as travelling expenses. 

5. In 1861, when news was received that some English gentlemen were coming 
from China to Simla by way of Lasa, etc., then according to a suggestion from Govern¬ 
ment and with the sanction of my revered father, Th&kur Tara Chand Sahib, I, in 
my own person, went out as far as Gadar (Sgar-thog ?) and Rodakh (Ru-thog ?) in 
Tibat to welcome and offer my services to the above-mentioned gentlemen. When no 
news of them was obtainable, I returned and reported the fact to Government. As a 
reward for this service, 1 was granted a robe of honour and a parwanah expressing the 
satisfaction of the Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab, signed by the Secretary, and 
sealed with the office seal. 

6. In 1861, in recognition of the high status of his family and in appreciation 
of his services, my father, Thakur Tara Chand $&hib, was raised to the rank of Honorary 
Magistrate and Honorary Extra Assistant [Commissioner]. He was given the power 
of a police officer of the first grade in criminal cases and of a civil officer with powers 
to fine up to Rs. 10. The criminal fines were allotted to him. In addition to his 
ancient ancestral jagvr he was granted a mu'afi 2 of Rs. 100 a year, on Kothi Barbog. 

7. In 1863, in accordance with orders from Mr. Remutan (Egerton ?), Deputy 
Commissioner of Kangrali, according to the wishes of Government to establish trade 
connections between India and Tibat by way of Yabasti Gar, I, in my own person, 
went as far as Tibat and reported the circumstances of that place to Government. 
On this occasion Government granted me a reward of five hundred rupees. 

9. 3 In 1867, on account of his services and ability and in appreciation of what 
he had done, an increase was made in the powers of my father, Thakur Tar& Chand. 
He was made an Honorary Magistrate of the third grade, with criminal and civil powers 
of an Honorary Extra Assistant Commissioner, [and] according to the powers of an 
ordinary Assistant Commissioner he could deal with civil cases up to Rs. 100. 
Criminal fines could be retained by him, and, instead of the exemption of Rs. 100 
on Kothi Barbog which in 1861 was granted to him as a temporary measure, he was 
permitted to retain the fourth part of the revenue of L&hul, a sum amounting to 
Rs. 550. 

10. In 1868 the office of Registration was established in L&hul, and my father, 
Th&kur T&r&. Chand, was appointed Sub-Registrar. 

1 It is nob clear whether he had the right of grazing for himself or the taxes for grazing generally allotted to him. 

* Exemption. * There is no para. (8) in the Urdfl. 
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11. In 1870, when an English Mission, under Mr. Tamas Baglas Forsath 
(Thomas Douglas Forsyth), was sent to Yarkand by the Indian Government, I went with 
it. Since the English Mission was not permitted to go outside its camp, which w as 
in Yangi Shahr, 1 without the permission of At&liq Ghazi, the Wall of Yarqand, 1, in my 
own person, and in accordance with the orders of Mr. Forsath of the English Mission, 
came out of the camp and measured the circumference of the ramparts by pacing, and 
made a map, which is reproduced in the book of travels of the above-mentioned English 
gentleman, and of which the method of preparation is mentioned in paragraph 176 
of the travels. 

12. In September, 1871, my father, Thakur T&ra Chand, voluntarily resigned 
from the office of Honorary Magistrate and Honorary Extra Assistant Commissioner. 
The Government accepted my father’s resignation, and in place of my revered father 
appointed your humble servant to this office of Honorary Magistrate and Honorary 
Extra Assistant Commissioner; and those powers of a Magistrate of the third grade 
and civil powers up to Rs. 100 were bestowed upon me; and your humble servant, 
too, was appointed Sub-Registrar in the place of his revered father. 

13. In 1872, with the approval of Government, his [my father’s] name was 
entered as a Member of the Committee of Local Rates of the District of Kangrah. 

14. In 1876, in appreciation of the social position of his family and his services, 
the title of Wazir was bestowed by Government on him, reference Letter No. 606, 
dated 30th March, 1876, from the Secretary to the Government of the Panjab to the 
Secretary to the Financial Commissioner in answer to Your Honour’s letter No. 278, 
dated 17th of the same month. 

15. In addition to this, my revered father, Thakur Tara Chand, obtained the 
honour of a seat in the Governor’s Darbar, and now your humble servant’s name, too, 
is found in the list of the Governor’s darbaris , being number 42 of the list; and, like 
other chiefs and Rajas, I have five armed retainers exempted from the provisions of 
the Indian Arms Act. 

9th April, 1885. 

Thakur Hari Chand, Wazir —Honorary Magistrate and Honorary Civil Judge 
of Lahul in the District of Kangrah. 

(Later additions, not in the Urdu original.) 

15. In the year 1900 a.d. Thakur Hari Chand died, and Thakur Amar Chand 
succeeded to the jdgir of Ko-lon. My claim to the offices of Honorary Wazir, Trade 
and Civil Judge of Lahul was acknowledged, and my cousin Thakur Jai Chand was 
appointed Wazir of Lahul during my minority. In June, 1903, on coming of age, 
1 was appointed Honorary Magistrate and Civil Judge of Lahul. I have held the office 
since then, and have filled it to the full satisfaction of my superior officers. During 
the absence of Thakur Jai Chand I have also acted as Sub-Registrar of Lahul. I have 
also been acting as an assistant to the Military Transport Registration Department. 

16. In June, 1906, Mr. H. Calvert, Assistant Commissioner of Ku]u, proposed 
to visit certain places in Tibet and to take me along with him. I accepted his offer. 


1 ‘ N*w City.’ 
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The work of providing beasts of burden was entrusted to me, and before the date of 
starting I had the required number of horses and mules ready. We went through 
the R&mpur State (Bashahr) to Tibet. In Tibet we visited places of mercantile 
interest. The journey lasted from the 18th of June till the 3rd of October. Wt* 
returned via Spiti. During the journey we suffered much through the scarcity of 
gra?s and other things; and the bad roads were also a source of trouble to us. We 
first visited Gartog, where the .Assistant Commissioner met with the Garpon 
( Sgar-dpon ). He conversed with him on matters of trade facilities. From Gartog 
we went to Chocho, and from that place to Bongba, and thence to Thog-jalung, Dolang. 
etc. There are gold-mines in these places, and I guided 'the Assistant Commissioner. 
I also took him to Shumorti (Cliumurti) and Chhagraclian. These two places are famous 
for their horses. These places have not as yet been visited by any English traveller, 
the reason being that the Tibetan authorities do not permit the English to visit them. 
Even if permission to visit them has been secured, it is very difficult to surmount the 
many obstacles which arise on the way. For many marches it is difficult to find 
water, grass, or wood. Even coolies are not supplied for these places in Tibet, so 
that vast arrangements have to be made before starting. I myself made the arrange¬ 
ments for everything that was needed on such a terrible journey. It was also I who 
kept the Garpon from refusing us permission. 

NOTES. 

With regard to the first part of the chronicle, which contains the history of the chiefs from Nil Chand to 
Karam Chand, I wish to state that it is not supported by other historical documents or inscriptions. Not a single 
name of a chief ending in Chand has as yet been discovered in Lahul, apart from the chronicles of the Ko-luu 
chiefs given above. On the contrary, from an old inscription and a document of the sixteenth century we learn 
that the chiefs of Ko-lod had Tibetan names prior to Nono Chogan (Chu-duo) and Seh-ge, who lived in the 
seventeenth century. On an old stone inscription discovered by Mr. Howell the name of an ancient Ko-lou 
chief is given as Boldor (probably Hbol-rdor); and in a document referring to the erection of a mchod-rlen 
(Inscription No. 128) the name of a chief of Ko-lod, who was a contemporary of Parbat-Singh of Ku]u (1584-1618) 
is given as Tahe-dbah-rnam-rgyal. It is quite possible that the names ending in Chand were invented by the 
chronicler with a view to making the chiefs of Ko-lon appear as descendants from Rajput ancestors. This, they 
thought, would raise them in the eyes of the Ku}u kings. It is also very strange that the Rajput origin of the 
chiefs of Ti-nan is asserted in the Ko-lod chronicles. According to the Ko-lon chronicles the chiefs of Ti-nan 
emigrated from Gondha in Bafigal; but according to the Ti-nan chronicles they came from Lcags-mkhar in 
Gu-ge. I should think that the latter statement has a greater claim to our acceptance. The country of Baiigal 
mentioned in the chronicles is the province of Bara Baiigal, whi$h nowadays forms part of Kulu. The many 
Tibetan names which are found in the second part of the pedigree cannot be recognised in their UrdS dress. 
They have to be compared with the names contained in the Tibetan document from Ko-lod (q.v.). 
Instead of Kolang the Tibetans say Ko-lod; and instead of Gumring, Gud-rad. For Thog-jalung see above, 
p. 94 (sub fin.). 

As regards the claim of the Ko-lod chiefs to have been in charge of the management of Lahul during the times 
of Tibetan rule before 1605 a.d., I must say that it is not confirmed by popular tradition. The latter is in favour 
of the view that the chiefs of Bar-bbog were Governors of Lahnl during that time. 

The conquest of Lahul by the Sikhs mdst have taken place before 1843; for, when Cunningham visited Lahul 
in 1839, he found the country already in the hands of the Sikhs (JA8B.. 1841, pp. 105 sqq.). 

Adolf von Schlsgintweit was murdered on his expedition to Turkestan on the 26th August, 1857, near Kashgar. 

The date of Tara Chand’s death is not clearly given. First we read that T&r& Chand died in 1874; then we 
read thftt he was still alive in 1876; and according to Col. Massey he died in 1877. 
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In my introductory notes to ‘ The Chronicles of the chiefs of Ko-loh ’ I remarked 
that Hari-Chand, when compiling the chronicles in 1880 a.d., made use, according to 
his own statement, of older documents. I discovered one of these older documents 
when the present chief of Ko-loh, in 1906, very kindly allowed me to examine his family 
papers. It was a simple pedigree in Tibetan. I had it copied at once by my munshi, 
Bzod-pa-Bde-chen of Kye-lan, and now publish it. The original is a one-sheet MS. 
written in Tibetan dbu-med characters. At first sight it may appear superfluous to 
edit it at all, in addition to Hari-Chand’s chronicles of Ko-loh in Urdu. But, as the 
Tibetan names of the pedigree are very difficult to recognize in their UrdQ dress, it is 
of importance to show them also in their Tibetan form. This genealogical tree in 
Tibetan shows a great similarity to the genealogical tree of the Bar-hbog chiefs, 
especially with regard to the first line of the MS., which in both documents is not quite 
intelligible. 1 I give this line in parallel columns:— 

1 Bar-hbog : Nag-se-tsi-ka-bai be mu-dzab na-mu-na lam bar 2 

2 Ko-loh : Nag-sa-cig-kyi ba-yi mu-jub-bad na-mu-na lam bar 2 

1 ba-ba-ta ji-min-gar-pa-nra ko-khri Bar-bog 

2 ba-bad ji-min-gar-spran-na ko-khri Ko-loh. 

Several words of these lines seem to be Urdu. Mu-dzab or Mu-jub-bad is probably 
Hindl-Arabic mujib, ‘ cause,’ etc. ; namunah is Urdu for ‘ type \ ‘ pattern ’; ba-ba-ta , 
ba-bad , may be Urdu-Arabic bdbat, ‘ account ’ ; lam-bar is the Urdu-English word 
‘ number ’ ; ko-khri is Urdu kothl , ‘ granary,’ * government office.’ 

The fact of the existence of these Urdu words in the first line of both documents 
would point to a time when Lahul was strongly influenced by her Kulu neighbours. 
This was certainly the case when Lahul was conquered by the Kulu kings in the 
second half of the seventeenth century. That the Bar-Ijbog pedigree was drawn up 
not much later is proved by the fact that it was not continued after the conquest of 
Lahul. As the same Urdu words occur also in the Ko-loh document, we may conclude 
that it was also drawn up after 1680 a.d., say in 1700 a.d. (if the word lambar, ‘ number,’ 
does not point to a still later origin). But it was added to as late as the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. Another explanation would be that the first lines in Urdu 
were written at a later date than the rest. 

As I stated in my notes on the ‘ Chronicles of Ko-loh ’(p. 205 supra), it is 
probable that the names ending in can (cand) were invented by the chronicler of 
Ko-loh with a view to making the chiefs of Ko-loh appear as descendants from 
R&jpht ancestors. 

1 [For an explanation see below, p. 209, n. 1.—F. W. T.] 
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TRANSCRIPTION AND TRANSLATION 

1 [Zag-6a-cig-kyi-ba-yi-mu-jub-bad-na-mu-na-lam-bar 2 ba-bad-ji-min-gar-spran-na-ko-khri-Ko-loA] 

Nil-can 

I 

Su-rat-can 

I 

Bhim-can 

! 

Sa-bi-can 

The name(a) of ten generations Dha-rma-can 

Deb-can 

! 

Rgyan-can 

I 

Trig-can 

I 

Ram-can 

i 

Da-yal-can 

I 

Pha-ta-can 

I 

Ka-ram-can 

_ ! _ 

l i 

No-no-CuA-gun (No-no-CuA-Aun) SiA-ge (SeA-ge) 

TshaA-mam-rgyal (Tshe-dbaA-rnam-rgyal) Sar-sum (Sar-gsum) 

Bkris-’aA-rgyal (Bkra-Sis-dbaA-rgyal) Cu[A]-gun (CuA-Aun) 

TshaA (Tshe-dbaA) Ha-ri-Ram 

I ' I 

Bag-ga-can Bi-mi-Ram 

_!_ _ 1 

Bkra-Ai-’aA-krag (Bkra-tia-dbaA-drag) Da-ram-SiA Ni-ma-siA (Ni-ma-seA-ge) Ga-krug (Dgab-pbrug) 

I I I 

Ta-ra-can Hu-ti-Ram De-bi-can 


NOTES 

The meaning of the words * name (or names) of ten generations ’ is absolutely unintelligible to me. As 
regards the Tibetan forms of the names, the orthography leaves much to be desired. I suppose that the following 
spellings were intended :—(below Karam-can[d]) : No-no-CuA-Aun, Tshe-dbaA-rnam-rgyal, Bkra-fiis-dbaA-rgyal, 
Tshe-dbaA, Bhaga-cand, Bkra-6is-dbaA-drag (or grags), Dharma-siA, Tari-cand; SeA-ge, Sar-gsum (?), CuA-Aun, 
Harl-ram, Bheml-r&m, Ni-ma-siA, Dgab-phrug, Hu-ti-(?)r&m, Devl-cand. 

Tbe following is the genealogical tree of Bkra-Ais-dbaA-drag’s descendants drawn up by my munshi, Bzod-pa- 
Bde-chen, and continued to the present day. Some of the dates are taken from Massey’s book on Panjab 
genealogies. 

* [This seems to be only the heading of an official form (Urdu) on which the genealogy was written. With the aid of 
Mr. C. A. Storey and Col. D. C. Philiott I make ont the reading and rendering as follows:— naqth-i-chakl ba mOjib namtoul 
lumbar 2 bdbat tamla pargand Icofbi Ko-lon 4 statement of property according to form number 2: account of the lands of the 
PayganA (district) of kothl Ko-loft'.—P. W. T.l 
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Tari-c&nd (died 1877) 


I I ! 

Mahar-cand (died 1870) R&m-cand (died 1884) Hari-cand (1630-1902) 

I . _ 

Rje-cand (Jai-cand) j | 

| Amar-cand MaAgal-eand 

I I . I 

Nil-cand Lal-cand Ni-ma-dbaA-rgyal 

As regards the branch line of GuA-raA, SeA-ge’s descendants, the following notes will suffice to bring the 
pedigree down to the present day:—Dgab-phrug’s son, Devl-cand, lived fr6m 1832-1903. Ni-ma-siA’s son was 
Motl-r&m (or Hu-ti-rim). Moti-r&m’s son, Bhig-cand, was born in 1863. He lives at Ga-riA (Ska-riA). He has a 
little son called Ratan-cand. 

Only a few of the names of chiefs given above are found in Lahuli inscriptions. The earliest among them seems 
to be Bkra-Ais-dbaA-rgyal, whose name is given as a' contemporary of Spri-tim-SiA (Pritam-SiAgh) of Ku]fl, 
c. 1767 a.d. It is found in a hitherto unpublished inscription from KhaA-gsar, Ko-loA. In an old document from 
Ko-loA (see my collection of inscriptions. No. 128) a certain chief called Tshe-dbaA-rnam-rgyal is mentioned. This 
Tshe-dbaA-rnam-rgyal of Ko-loA cannot possibly be Bkra-iis-dbaA-rgyal's father, as according to this document 
he is a contemporary of the Kujft king, Parbat-SiAgh, c. 1584 a.d. He is probably one of the Tibetan ancestors of 
the Ko-loA chiefs whose names were eradicated when the theory of the descent of the Ko-loA chiefs from Rijput 
ancestors was invented. As regards Bkra-tis-dbaA-rgyal, the inscription says that he was of Bu-ram-iiA-pa's 
(Ikshv&ku’s) family. This is a statement which reminds ns of the claims of the Tibetan Buddhist kings of Ladakh, 
who also wish to be called Bu-ram-iiA-pa’s descendants. Such a statement is in contrast with the pretended 
descent of the Ko-loA chiefs from Indian Rajput ancestors. Possibly in Bkra-Ais-dbaA-rgyal’s days this theory 
had not yet been started, and the chiefs of Ko-loA were quite satisfied with their relationship to the Ladakhi 
kings. As I see in another hitherto unpublished inscription from Kye-laA, one of the Bar-bbog chiefs, No-no-(Jo) 
Rnam-rgyal, is also stated to be of Bu-ram-£iA-pa’s family. Then the chief Dharma-SiAgh of Ko-loA is mentioned 
in several inscriptions as a contemporary of the Kuju king, Bir-khyim-(BikermSn) SiAgh, c. 1810 a.d. There is 
an inscription in Tifikxi (T&karl) and Devanfigari characters at TaA-ti, Labul, which contains the name of 
Otn-r&m. This Otu-r&m is possibly identical with Hu-ti-ram or Motl-ram of the above pedigree (see Inscription 
No. 143). 



XI. The Chronicle* of Ti-nan (Lahul) 


When stationed at Kyc-lah, Lahul, 1906-8, I heard a rumour that the chiefs of 
Ti-nan (or Gondhla) were in possession of a family chronicle. I did not, however, 
succeed in getting to see it. I therefore asked Miss Duncan, in 1908, to make efforts 
to procure it. She actually obtained the MS. from HIrft-cand, the present chief of 
Ti-nan. The greater part of the document was copied and translated for her use by 
Mahgal-cand, brother of the reigning Jo of Ko-lon. Mahgal-cand did not consider 
it necessary to copy the latter part of the little book, as it contained only the names of 
the guests who were present at the death-ceremony of the cliief Ha-ri-ya, in the sixteenth 
century. As Mangal-cand's translation was not quite literal, 1 had a now one 
made in 1908. For the present publication of the Tibetan text I intended to reproduce 
Miss Duncan’s copy of the document. Miss Duncan had died, too early for Tibetan 
archaeology, in 1909, and her brother’s efforts to procure the Tibetan text were in 
vain. I therefore asked Mr. Hettasch, of Kye-lan, to send my old munshi, Bzod-pa- 
Bde-chen, from Kye-lah to Ti-nan to copy it once more. After several 
fruitless attempts to get hold of the MS. the munshi succeeded, and the Tibetan text 
attached below is based on his copy. My hope that he would include the list of the 
40 guests who were present at the Chief Ha-ri-ya’s death-ceremony was, however, not 
realized. On the contrary, Bzod-pa stopped his work a few lines earlier than 
Mahgal-cand. He believed that the chronicle proper ended there, and that the rest 
of the MS. had nothing to do with history. Bzod-pa’s copy closely agrees with the 
translations made from Miss Duncan’s copy of the text. A few names of chiefs, 
omitted in Bzod-pa’s copy through some clerical error, were restored from the 
translations. 

The principality of Ti-nan extends from the confluence of the rivers Chandra and 
Bh&g& about 20 miles up the valley of the river Chandra, and is of little importance. 
The language of its inhabitants is Ti-nan, and Manchat in a few villages. For 
specimens see my publication. Die historiseken und mythologiachen Erinnerungen der 
Lahovler, and Tabellen der Pronomina und Verba in den drei Sprachen LahouVs (ZDMG., 
vol. lxiii, pp. 66 ff.). 

TEXT 

aR* *> V j | ] 

|j SrSi | a ’*^j*jj***^ j 

* [The Mansion is faulty. Perhaps KV a ** an insertion. —F. W. T.] 
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TRANSLATION 


The chronicle called the ‘ Golden Mirror ’ is set down [in the following]:— 

Om-mo I Om svasti sid[dh]am ! To the Teacher Buddha, who is manifest in the three 
bodies; to the holy Religion (books), which purify from attachment to the two kinds 
of moral obscurities ; to the Clerical Order, adorned by the three teachings (doctrines ?) 
—to these refuges, the three jewels, I offer a salutation. 
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To Amitabha, revealed as the Dharma-kkya; to Avaiokitesvara, who as the 
Samblioga-kflya serves the good of the world; to Padmasambhava, who as the 
Nirmana-k&ya subdues the eight classes [of demons]: to these three powerful 
incarnations I offer a salutation. 

To Sroh-btsan-sgam-po, an incarnation of the Greatly Compassionate 
(Avalokitesvara); to the goddess Khri-btsun (one of his queens), an incarnation of 
Khrom-fier (BhrikutI); to the goddess Kon-jo (his other queen), an incarnation of 
the green T&ra : to these three helpers of created beings I offer a salutation. 

All hail! In the treasure-house of the air, the emerald vessel of the svastika, 
all the creatures came into existence in a satisfactory manner. Below, the eight-spoked 
wheel and the thunderbolt of the subjects (?); above, the golden and precious lower 
ground; between these two dwelling-places or beautiful receptacles there are three 
thousand suffering worlds under King Sakya. 1 

Among countries the most eminent country is Bur-rgyal-bod (Tibet). The holy 
religion spread particularly in the snowy regions. 

While the exceedingly lofty palace of the capital Ma-gar-sa was held by the great 
religious King (Dharmaraja), Bi-dhur-Sin (Bahftdur-Singh), with his helmet high, 
[there Jived] in this castle Nal-rtse, the most eminent in the country—all 
hail!—a family of undefiled origin called Hod-gsal (‘ Bright Light ’), which was 
descended from the gods. It originated at Lcags-mlchar in Gun-de (Gu-ge). [Its 
members are the following]:— 

The great lord of men, Ra-na-pha-la. 

And his son Rdo-rje-pha-la. 

His son fti-ma-pha-la. 

His son Nah-ka-rgyal-po. 

His son Bsod-rnams(nams)-dpal-[lde ?]. 

His son Bsod-mams(nams)-rgya-mtsho. 

His younger brother Bkra-6is-rgya[l]-po. 

His younger brother Tshe-rin-rgyal-po. 

His son Bkra-sis. 

His son Paba-ri-mkhan. 

His son Bha-gha-man-rta. 

His son Ha-ri-ya. 

His younger brother Rgyal-po. 

His son Dpal-bbar. 

[May their lifetime become as firm as the powerful mountains] * and may their 
government increase like the fifteenth of the waxing moon ! All hail! By the donors 

i [Perhaps the meaning of this obscure passage is more or leu m follow*:—'In the treasury of air, the emerald 
Hvafttiku vessel which is the universe (/.Ayimod), originated through the united work* of the creature* in it—below, the 
eight-apoked wheel with it* thrall*: altove, the bejuwellod, golden heaven-between these two . . , are three thousand 
world*, which are King HAkya’s (Buddhas)name.i. W. T.] 

* Only in Mis* Duncan * translation. 
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Rgyal-po and Bio-dros-skyid, both, and Naii(Nag)-dbah-gro[lj-ma, the beat of mothers, 
by these three, at the death-ceremony of Ha-ri, a Byah-chub mchod-rten (stQpa) 
was erected for his soul. And as a verbal record, this chronicle, called ‘ The golden 
mirror was written. [It is astonishing how much was gathered and given for the 
sake of religion. All hail! The number of what was presented according to the 
word. . . . 

And the others, who brought flesh and beer for the benefit of men, were . . . 
(c. 40 names) . . . like nectar of the gods. 

May all the partakers in this sacrifice meet later on in Mfion-dgabi-ziri (one of the 
heavens). 

. . . the red colour of idols . . . 

... be blessed !] 

[The chief of Ti-nan says that Gun-de is situated in Bir-Baiigal (Bar& Bahg&l, 
a province of Kulu), and that his ancestors came from there.] 


NOTES 

As is plainly stated, the above chronicle was compiled at the death-ceremony of the Chief Ha-ri-ya, who was 
a contemporary of the Ku]u king Bi-dhur-( = Bahidur) Siftgh. King Bah&dur-Siftgh of Kuju reigned, according 
to Dr. Vogel’s investigations, about the middle of the sixteenth century. This Ku}u king claims to have ruled over 
Lahul, and the chief Ha-ri-ya may have been his agent in the country. The very powerful Ladakhi king Tshe- 
dbad-rnam-rgyal I, who reigned at about the same time, also claims to have conquered Kuju (including Lahul). 
Possibly one conquest followed the other. 

The statement of the Ti-nan chiefs regarding their descent from a Qu-ge family is of great importance. It is 
in contrast to another statement, found in the chronicles of the chiefs of Ko-loft, in Lahul. The latter says that 
the Ti-nan chiefs came to Lahul from Bahg&l (Chota or Bara Bengal, now a province of Kul&). The clear statement 
of the Ti-nan chronicle, which was compiled three centuries before the Ko-loh chronicle, is, of course, the more 
trustworthy of the two. I believe that the family was of purely Tibetan origin. The name Phala (pSla) is possibly 
an Indianization of the Tibetan word dpal, glory, which is so often found in Tibetan names. The original name 
of the family, Qod-gsal, is of Bon-po origin. Hod-gsal is the name of a Bon-po heaven; see S. Ch. Das’ Tibetan- 
English Dictionary, p. 1120. A place called Lcags-mkhar, ‘iron castle,’ I have not yet been able to trace 
on a map. 

Not a single one of the names of the Ti-nan chiefs has as yet been found in inscriptions of Lahul. A certain 
inscription from Zug-mur, Lahul, mentions a Ha-yar-jo (No. 127 of my collection). But, as Ha-yar is mentioned 
in other documents as a place-xihme, the word Ha-yar-jo had better be translated by ' Chief of Ha-yar ’. 
Otherwise I should have felt inclined to identify Ha-yar with Ha-ri-ya of Ti-nan. There is a somewhat indistinct 
inscription in Sarada characters on a boulder about a mile below the present village of Ti-nan. Another Saradi 
inscription on a stone idol in the Chos-blcbor (probably Stod-rgyal-mtshan-chos-bkhar) monastery near Si-su, 
which belongs to the Ti-nan district, contains nothing but mystic syllables. It was discovered by Mr. O. C. L. 
Howell and myself, and examined by Dr. Vogel. A ByaA-chub mchod-rten is a mchod-rten with square steps 
between the upper bowl and the square lower part. It is a pity that the list of the forty guests was not copied; 
for it contained, in all probability, the names of several contemporary chiefs of Lahul of those days. The 
MAon-dgabi-iiA is, according to S. Ch. Das’ dictionary, a mythological garden, ' the world of joy in the East.* 
Ma-gar-sa is the name of the ancient capital of Ku)fL Bur-rgyal-bod probably stands for Spn-rgyal-bod, an anoient 
name of Tibet. Compare La-dvaga-rgyal~rabt, part ii. 

Later additions:—In the place of the name Qu-ge, which was plainly legible in MaAgal-eand’s copy, Bsod- 
pa-Bde-chen’s copy contains the name Gun-de. I am fully convinced that this is due to a recent alteration of the 
original text. My conclusions, based on the old reading Qu-ge, were not weloomed by the pr ese n t chief of Ko-loA, 
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whose interest it is to derive the Ti-nan family, as well as his own, from R&jput ancestors. If the family cam© from 
Gu-ge, it must be of Tibetan origin; if it came from unknown Gun-do, it might be of Rijpiit origin. The fabricated 
name Gun-de suited the Ko-loA chiefs purpose particularly well, as it apparently explained the present name of 
Ti-nan, viz. Gondhla. But the name Gondhla is of quite different origin. The principality received this name from 
the important and ancient monastery of Gandhola, which is situated within its boundaries. I am convinced that 
the text of the original document has been purposely altered since 1906, and that this alteration was suggested 
by the Ko-Ioh chief. Fortunately, the impostor forgot to alter also the other Tibetan names contained in the 
chronicle, viz. Lcags-mkhar, Hod-gsal, SroA-btsan-sgam-po, eta. They point distinctly to a Tibetan origin of the 
family. 

My thanks are due to Dr. F. W. Thomas for his translation of several difficult passages. 



XII. The Genealogical Tree of the Chief* of Ti»nan 

The following genealogical tree of the chiefs of Ti-nan was obtained at Ti-nan 
by my munshi, Bzod-pa-Bde-chen, of Kye-lah, in 1910, when he went to Ti-nan at my 
request to copy ‘ The Chronicles of Ti-nan By some mistake he got hold of the 
genealogical tree instead of the chronicles, and in this way this document was 
unexpectedly discovered. We should have expected the first half, at least, of the 
genealogical tree to agree with the list of names given in the chronicles. But this is 
not the case. For this reason it is necessary to publish both separately. 

ROMAN TRANSLITERATION 
Ra-tan-pal 

‘ I 

Rdo-rj e-pal 
Ni-ma-pa! 

Nafi-ka-rgyal-po 
B sod-nams-dpal-bde 
Bsod-nams-rgya-mtaho 

I 

Bkra-Ais-rgyal-po 


Che-ja-bon-pa Tshe-rift-rnam-rgyal Do-tug-mam-rgyal Tehe-riii-mam-rgyal 
Tahe-riA-dar-rgyas 

I I 

Rub-can-da Se-ba-das 
Bhag-can-da 
Dar-ma-can-da 

_J_ 

Du-mar-oan-da Hi-ra-can-da 
Ga-yin-oan-d* 


Tahe-riA-rgyal-po 

Bkra-iia-d^al-bbyor 

Pa-ri-kha 

Bha-ga-man-ta 

8 I. 

Ha-n-ya 

Dpal-bbar 
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NOTES 

Taking tlic names singly, we notice the following deviations from the list given in the Chronicles of Ti-nan : — 
The Erst chief is here called Ua-tan, instead of Ra-na; the dynastical name is here spelt Pdl, not Pha-la. The chief 
of the seventh generation is here calk'd Bkra-Ais-dpal-bbyor, against Bkra-sis ol the chronicle. The Chief Ila-ri-ya's 
brother is omitted hi're. 

But there is another radical difference between the two lists, viz. that, according to the chronicles, Bkra-ida- 
rgyal-po and Tshe-riA-rgyal-po are Bsod-nams-rgya-mtsho's younger brothers, whilst here they arc stated to be 
his sons. Which of the two versions is correct will perhaps remain obscure for ever. 

With regard to the second half of the genealogy, which contains entirely new material, it is remarkable that 
it consists of nine generations only, whereas wc should expect about eleven, considering that it covers a period of 
about 350 ycara, from 1550 to 1900 a.d. 

I do not think that, beside that given under No. 5 below, there exist any stone inscriptions containing the 
names of Ti-nau chiefs. But, as there are a number of paper documents in the country which commemorate the 
erection of certain stupas, or the acquisition of important books, we might examine them in search of names of 
Ti-nan chiefs. 

1. Bar-bbog document, commemorating the acquisition of a Sutra Za-ma-tog in the time of Pirtib-Singhe of 
Kuju (Partab-Sitigb, 1509 a.d.). It mentions Tshe-rin-sa-grub and Bkra-ris-rgya-mtsho, father and son, chiefs 
of Bar-bbog. Then other chiefs of Kar-sdaA (Mkhar-daii), Kyc-(g)lan, Ti-no, Ha-yar, Lcug-dra, Sa-ran, Bi-lin, 
etc., are also mentioned, but none of Ti-nan. 

2. Bar-bbog document, commemorating the acquisition of a Bhah-kgyur during the reign of Trc-tru-Sin of 
Kulu. This Kujii king is, as I believe, Prithvl-Singh, c. 1618 a.d. The syllable Pri is pronounced Tri in Tibetan. 
The v was changed to u in Tibetan. The following chiefs of Bar-bbog arc mentioned in this document:—Hbrug- 
rnam-rgyal, Tshul-khrims-rdo-rjc, No-no-Phun-tshogs, Hbrug-bde-legs, all of whom belong to the third generate i 
after Bkra-ris-rgya-mtsho, which circumstance again speaks in favour of my identification of Trc-tru-Sin with 
Prithvi-8ingh. Again, other contemporary chiefs of Lha-bran, Pa-spa-rag, Kar-daA, GuA-raii, Ti-mur, and even 
Ti-nan are mentioned ; in the latter pluce a certain No-no (younger chief) Rnam-rgyal. This Rnam-rgyal is in 
all probability ono of the three Rnam-rgyals who are mentioned in the genealogical tree of Ti-nan os Dpal-bbar's 
sons, viz, the two Tahc-rin-rnam-rgyals and Do-tug-mam-rgyal. 

3. Decree of Riddhi(Riddhi)-8itigh of Ku]u to the Gandhola monastery (c. 1663 a.d.). Although Ti-nan is 
mentioned in this decree, the chief's name is not given. 

4. Document from Ko-lon, commemorating the erection of a mchod-rten, in the time of Parbat-Siiigh, of 
Ku|u (c. 1584 A.D.). It docs not mention Ti-nan, but di-la, which name may refer to the same principality. 
There it mentions a Rgyal-po-Tshe-rin (or Rgyal-po-Tshe-riA-dpal-ldc). It is, of course, possible that this prince 
is identical with Ha-ri-ya’s brother, Rgyal-po, Rgyal-po being the abbreviated form of the name; but there is no 
certainty about it. 

5. Votive tablet from Ko-lofi (?), time of Spri-tim-Sifigk of Sur-stan-pur of Eu]u (Pritam-Singh of Sultanpur, 
c. 1767 a.d.). It mentions a No-no (younger prince) Tahe-dban-nor-bu of Ti-nan, who cannot be found in the 
genealogical tree given above. 

6. An unknown queen, Rani Dzvivanti (Rani Jivantl, perhaps of Ti-nan), is mentioned in an inscription at 
Gandhola. 

That is practically all that can be gathered from documents. 

When Dr. Vogel travelled in Lahul in 1902, he made the personal acquaintance of the Chief HlrS-cand, who 
showed him the Mani monastery at Ti-nan. Of this monastery the Chief said that he had built it himself in 
1880 a.d. A small image in this sanctuary bad the inscription: Jo-Bsod-nanu-itob-rgyas-la-m-mo. It was 
stated to refer to the Chief Hlra-cand’s deceased brother. This inscription apparently contains the spiritual name 
of the prince.' The following ancient monasteries are situated within the principality of Ti-nan:—Gandhola 
(Padmasambhava’s time), Chos-skor (AtlAa’s time), di-la (of unknown origin). But the chronicles of the country 
do not tell us anything about them, nor do they contain the date of the erection of the stately castle of Ti-nan by 
a Ku]u king, as tradition has it. 



XIII. The Genealogical Tree of the Chief* of Bar-hbog, Lahul 

When stationed as a missionary at Kye-lan in Lahul, in 1906, I was told that 
a certain family of zamindars at Bar-hbog was descended from an ancient line of chiefs, 
and that the chiefs of Bar-hbog were once the highest among the baronial houses of 
Lahul. To find out whether the family was still in possession of old documents or 
a chronicle, I sent my munshi, Bzod-pa-Bde-chen of Kye-lan, to Bar-hbog, to make 
inquiries. Bzod-pa was so fortunate as to discover a MS. containing the genealogical 
tree of the family and two votive documents. The latter record the acquisition of 
a Bkah-hgyur and a Za-ma-tog by members of the family, and contain the names of 
two kings of KuJiL This is of great importance; for without this clue we should not 
be able to furnish the chiefs of Bar-hbog with rough dates. 

Tile castle of Bar-hbog, which is still the seat of the family, is situated on a hill 
above Mkhar-dan, the ancient capital of Lahul, on the left bank of the Bhaga river, 
opposite Kye-lah. The very site of the castle indicates that its residents may have 
really held authority over Lahul. 

Neither the chiefs nor the castle of Bar-hbog are mentioned in the chronicles of 
Ladakh or Kujfi; but they occur occasionally in historical documents from Lahul. 

Although I did not succeed in seeing the original MS. of the pedigree, I am con¬ 
vinced that Bzod-pa’s copy of it is quite trustworthy, as I know him to be a very 
reliable worker. With the exception of a short passage in T&karl, the document is 
written in Tibetan Dbu-can character. But the language does not appear to be 
Tibetan throughout. As I find it impossible to translate the non-Tibetan passage, 
I shall simply transcribe it. 1 The few historical notes which Bzod-pa added to the 
original document will be reproduced and translated in brackets. 

NOTES 

The word ko-khri, pronounced kothri, is the Hindi kothi, a ‘.government office In Lahul, as in Kuju, 
this word ia generally used for the whole district which is governed by the office.® For notes on the first non-Tibetan 
lines see ‘ The Genealogical-tree of the Chiefs of Ko-lon 

The word Byo, which ia placed before the name of the first chief, probably stands for Jo, 1 chief.' It is an 
orthographical mistake. Hardly any of the names in the list are written correctly. The following is an attempt 
of my own at restoring them to their correct forms:—Jo-Bkra-Ais-rgya-mtsho, Nu-bkalj-bkra-4is, Pad-dkar- 
bkra-Ais, Rgyal-mtshan, Chos-grub-mam-rgyal, Jo-Rnam-rgyal, Tshul-khrims, Phun-tshogs, Drug(or Hbrug)- 
bde-legs, Tshafi(Tshe-dban)-brtan-bdzin, Tshafi(Thse-dban)-nor-bu, Tshafi(Tshe-dban)-rnam-rgyal, Mansu, 
Ra-ta-na, Tshafi(Tahe-dba6)-drug-brgya, Rnam-rgyal, Brtan-bdzin-chos-rgyal, Brtan-drin (Rta-mgriu!), 
Goee-pa, Bil-(Bil-ba)-chun, Bsod-nams-chos-bphel, Rnam-rgyal-tshc rin, Phe-tse-No-no, Sin-ga-Ram. 


1 [But aee note 1 on p. 220.—F. W. T.] 

* CL Vogel, of Ckamba Slate, pt, i, p. 130. 
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TRANSLATION 

1 [Nag-se-tsi-kabab-be-mu-dzab-na-mu-na-lam-bar 2 (‘number two ’) bA-pata-ji-min- 
gar-pa-nra-ko-khri-Bar-bog (‘ province of Bar-jj bog ’).] 

Kul-Bar-bog The Chief Bkra-6is-rgya-tsho Jat-Khra-Kur-rus-bkab-su-ba 


t 

1 

Nu-bkab-bkra-fiis 

i 

I I 1 

Fad-kar-bkra-tis Rgyal-tshan Chos-grub-rnam-rgyal 

The Chief ]!tnam-rgyal 

1 

! 1 1 

Tshul-krim Phun-tshog Drug-de-lag 

/ 

Tshar-rtan-dzin 

Tshan-nor-bu 

1 

Tshah-rnam-rgyal 

1 

Ra-ta-na 

j 

! 

Man-su 

TshaA-drug-gya 

Rnam-rgyal 

1 

Tan-dzin-chos-rgyal 

1 1 

Tan-grin Ce-pa (he died) 

1 


Bil-cud So-nam-choa-phel Rnam-rgyal-tahe-rih Phe-tse-No-no Sin-ga-ram. 

(This genealogy of the chiefs [was copied] from the one that has been preserved 
in MS. with the chiefs of Bar-fcbog. According to a statement by the old [ex-]chief 
who lives there, it is said to have been written during the reign of the Kuju Raja 
Man-Singh. 

And their power or jagir remained firmly established down to the chief Bil-cuh 
or Cuh-hun. After that they were left without a jagir and [now they] earn a livelihood 
as peasants. Written by Bzod-pa of Kye-lan.) 


A« we know from other documents from Lahul, Jo-Bkra-£is rgya-mtaho was a contemporary of the Kujfi 
king, Part&b-Sirigh, who reigned from 1560 to 1584. Bil-cuh and his four cousins, on the other hand, were con¬ 
temporaries of the Kuju king, Man-Singh, 1674-1717 a.d. Thus the genealogical tree has to be plaoed betweer 
the years 1570 and 1700. This is a comparatively short time, if we consider that it comprises nine generations. 
There must be a mistake somewhere. The genealogical roll'was not continued after the chiefs were deposed by 
M&n-Sihgh. From another document we learn, in addition, the name of a chief who preceded Jo-Bkra-Sis-rgya- 
mtsho. It is Tshe-rih-sa-bgrub, a contemporary of the Kujfi king, Bahadur Sihgh, and of Tshe-dbah-rnam-rgyal I 
of Ladakh.* 

It is very probable that the chiefs of Bar-bbog were placed in authority by Tshe-dbah-rnam-rgyal I of Ladakh 
on the occasion of his conquest of Kuju, which included that of Lahul. The chiefs of Bar-bbog had to watch over 
the interests of the Ladakhi kings. They probably took the side of the Ladakhi kings when Min-Sihgh of Ku]ii 
conquered Lahul, and that may have been the reason why they were deposed. 


1 [On the transliteration and purport of this formula see p. SOS, note 1.—F. W, T.] 

* It is the Bar-bbog document that commemorates the acquisition of a SQtra Za- m a-tog in the time of Psrt&b-Si&gh of KulQ. 





XIV. Account of the Trade between the Kings of Ladakh and Ku)ii 

When stationed at Kye-lan as a missionary (1906-8), I heard that a man was still 
alive in Kyor (Lahul) who in his younger days had done service in the trade between 
the kings of Ladakh and KujQ. He was named Drun-drub (Don-grub), of the house 
Myoh-pa of Kyor. I sent my munshi, Bzod-pa-Bde-chen, to him to write down the tale 
of the trade according to his dictation. Bzod-pa’s MS. consisted of three pages of 
Bu-nan text, written in Tibetan characters. The orthography employed is the same 
as that which we used for our translation of St. Mark. The Bu-nan text of the ‘ tale 
of the trade ’ was published without a translation in my collection Die n ythologischen 
und histori&chen Erinnerungen der Lahouler, under No. 9. Of this collection only 
forty copies were printed at Kye-lan. 


TEXT 

ar n*3*"n• ^* jj*|• g*iT* a• Skv* 

| | 3'5’3*=* 

ywySlySiry;* | y yg*^*Vyy ya*i;y:^yy^*pspy£a*y*| | VT 5 ,, l ,r S, *^*W^* 

| | yy;**|^* 

ya*y^**h||yo'Vl[yfTViiy*c;*&V&*|3*y , j^c 1 ** , |*'* •y'W s \ c; .‘ s, l ,,, *T*’ ny ^nywfr'ys’y^r 
^•yyyyVysn | yyy* , |'^»yV^yya , ^ # V“j|ya , ?KVy|*”|* , S* , 'V ;7 l a »*V3ly^ , w'*i ; fy"^ a t , 3*« j 
yi*w*r^*wrV*:y^*aiy*c;*S**r^‘wi j njsy^q*aiy$*^ys | yySN-y;* | myyyit^Siarnj^yy | 
&n(**|:y^{ySt*rSl^ | | ^*y|»ra*VyVir6y yoityy 

ajv||y|v^*yg»r5)^ ] fl'jV^irify^jyyjiyg 1 1 “*YY w *rfT s, l ,lr I 

I ^*yq*ra , V*^ , $y2*yr^*5>«r*i^ | 

§*siywi*yy^yt ( | nj* | yjnti*rfy'ifyo*iic;* 

I < ? <M *V V*Y r 3l , 3 , *Y^'V w * r fYV r * i Y^*T^ 1 SY 
w*pyV$*$Y^V**|l|^*V^’ w YTT3*^ , ^*t'^ , S I j 
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| I ■5‘1* w ** 1 7T 

I gy^y^nJ’jsrSjwy* | |**»$yVn*h*|Jy.g*x^*a*sr^*j*i s ]^*8|*^y« I 
|fce«$yVVUy»yjrfir»i|ai«yr^e;*yy I ^•'T^**y a * a, ’*] a, **l J I 

R'pyalirW^c;* | 3*yy*[yw*ry{ , »*f ,l > , a5' , 3»V3*^y£*^ , 5«'|i*a&* , ^«| | (vyq'y^j^ufyy^ort | 
*)*1>|*7ij:y*|ary;* j ■j*ai , ‘2r*»» | || 

I §*^=;*n*q^ya*sj^yr^*£}*ui^ || / 

TRANSLATION 

Account of the Trade between the Kings of La-dags and Ku-zu 
At first the Bod-pa (Tibetans) reigned in Gar-za; later on a certain king of Ku-zu 
conquered Gar-ia from the Bod-pa, and he reigned. At that time the kings, both of 
La-dags and Ku-zu, made an agreement as follows:—The king of Ku-zu [promised] to 
send much iron to La-dags annually, and the king of La-dags [promised] to send sulphur 
in this direction. Then they did accordingly, and the king of Ku-zu gave orders that 
the people of Gar-ia, instead of a field-tax, were to give to the king of La-dags one 
ba-ti of iron each annually. The people of Gar-za and Me-rlog each had to buy a ba-ti 
of iron in Ku-zu and to bring it. If you ask how all this iron was sent to La-dags, 
[we answer] that a man called * the king’s messenger ’ came from La-dags to Gar-za 
to receive the iron. Then all the people of Gar-ia and Me-rlog from Thi-rot up to 
here had to bring each house one ba-ti of iron before that messenger, and an old bag 
to hold the iron. Then that messenger, having loaded the iron on the people of Gar-ia and 
Me-rlog, transported the iron as far as Lih-ti. At that time there was no road through 
(from) Kye-lah, but through (from) Kar-dah (Mkhar-dan on the left bank of the Bh&g&). 
As soon as the loads arrived, the call to work was issued, and all the people had to 
assemble at Kar-dah. More than a 100 loads (coolie-loads) had to be sent to La-dags 
annually. The La-dags people did not give any wages or bakhshish to the carriers ; 
instead of that they wielded the stick, and the transport was carried on under continual 
beating. The iron had to be taken as far as Lih-ti. From there we had to come 
back, carrying sulphur which had been brought there by the. Ladakhis, and the Ladakh i s 
went away, carrying the iron. When the sulphur had been brought to Kye-lah, it 
was passed on from Kye-lah according to the inter-village service, and sent to Ku-zu. 
At that time a man called Drun-drub of the house Myoh-pa of Kyor was 13 
years old (or Drun-drub saw the trade carried on till he was 13 years old). He 
told me that he himself did service in the transport of the iron to Lih-ti. All that 
is written here was written as it was heard from his mouth. Now he is 77 years old. 
If we ask how the transport of iron to La-dags came to an end later on, [we answer] 
that it came to an end when the Sih-pas arrived in Gar-ia. When the Sih-pas reigned, 
they gave much trouble to everybody; every day people fled into the narrow valleys 
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and remained there. At that time Ta-ra-can was chief of Ko-lori, and Moti-R&m 
chief of Guii-rari. A man called Bali-R&m, of Phu-rah in Me-rlog, was judge. If 
you ask what kind of punishment he inflicted in passing judgment, [we answer that] 
he did not fine people; he tied them to a tree and flogged them, , Later oil the Sa-ba 
(Sahibs, English) arrived here. Instead of stealing labour, as had been done before, 
they paid for what they wanted. When they put a load on a man, they paid him good 
wages; and now there is no more fear, but happiness. 

This was told by Drun-drub of the house Myon-pa of [the village of] Kyor. It was 
written down by Bzod-pa-Bde-chen of Kye-lan. 

NOTES 

The above account contains the date of the abolition of the trade. The account was written in 1907, when 
Drun-drub was 77 years old. Consequently Drun-drub was born in 1830. The trade was discontinued when 
Drun-drub was 13 years old, i.e. in 1843 a.d. As Dr. K. Marx tells us in JASB., vol. lx, p. 119, note, the tax- 
collector of the king of Ladakh used to visit Lahul, and probable Ku]u, some twenty years ago, i.e. in 1870. I 
should think that such a thing could be done only secretly. Or does it refer to certain estates in Lahul which in 
Moorcroft’s time (1820 a.d.) were the particular property of the kings of Ladakh ? The Sikhs who abolished the 
trade arc called Sih-pa in the above account, because all the names of the Sikh kings ended in Sifigh. 

The text contains a number of local names in their Bu-nan dress. Thus, Ku-zu is the Bu-nan name for KulS. 
Gar-ia is used in two ways; sometimes it signifies the whole of Lahul, and sometimes it is used as the name of the 
Chandra and BhigS valleys only, whilst the valley of the united rivers (the district of the Manchad language) 
is called Me-rlog. Dr. Vogel in his MS. notes on Lahul gives Ku-zufi as the Gari (Bu-nan) name of Ku]ii. Ku-zufi 
is the locative case of Ku-zu. He adds that Kuju is called Ram-ti by the people of Ti-nan, and Ram-di by those of 
Cansa (Me-rlog). The Tibetans call it Nun-ti. Lifi-ti is the name of a nomad’s camping-ground north of the 
Baralataa pass. 

A family of the name of Pho-fia, ‘ messenger,’ is still resident at She, Ladakh. It is probably the same family 
of which one member acted as royal messenger to Lahul in former days. 

The Bu-nan language was first reduced to writing by thelate Rev. A. W. fteyde, of Kye-lah, Lahul, in 1889 a.d. 
He used Tibetan characters for writing Bu-nan. He also made a first attempt at writing a Bu-nan grammar. 
More grammatical notes are found in vol. iii of the Linguistic Survey, and in my article ‘ Tabellen der Pronomina 
und Verba in den drei Sprachen Lahul's ’, ZDMO., vol. Ixiii, pp. 65 ff. 

The tree to which culprits were tied for flogging is still pointed out at Tafi-ti (Tandi) in Me-rlog. 


Additional Note on the Trade between the Kings of Ladakh and Kulu 

By Ye-sbs-rio-qdzin of Kha-la-btsb 

TEXT 

| | j | yiy* ] | | 

*51II 
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TRANSLATION 

Now, as regards the position of the pho-fia (messengers) of Sel:—The name of the 
first who went as a messenger was Tslie-dban-dpal-bbyor, the forefather; his son was 
Don-grub-bkra-sis; his son [was] Tshe-rih-phun-tshogs. These three generations wont 
as far as Dpe-ti (Spyi-ti), Dkar-cha (Lahul), and Nuh-ti (Knlfl), carrying sulphur from 
La-dvags. They also had to look after good and bad works (inflict judgment). There 
was a custom that on. their way back they had to transport iron. Blo-bzah-bsod-nams, 
the son of Tshe-ri n-phun-tshogs, is still alive. Regarding the way of travelling of those 
pho-Ha : At the time when the kings of La-dvags were still in power Dpe-ti, Dkar- 
cha, Nuh-ti were under [the sway of] the kings of La-dvags. The house where the 
phobias resided in Nun-ti still exists, as [people] say. 

NOTE 

It is remarkable that the only pho-fut who is mentioned in the La-dttagt-rgyal-mbs, viz. Bsod-namz-hoz- 
grub, cannot be found in the above lut. 



XV. The Minuter* of Rgy* 

The following account of the rise of the chiefs or ministers of Rgya to great power 
is found on pp. 73 and 74 of the Treaty of Wam-le:— 

TEXT 

| 3'3-s>^'^**«py§****a6y*fi|**jy«)*qg'*i*^ | wreyagar^ | **5*|**$* , ^*5»i* fl .pJV 

j ^y a^yafc;******^**^ | ^3 ! y a *ft*'liy gy® 1 * § C^yyay>l*a*5iy «yy 

y$S I ^^yaya^ylyya^a | ^•yras*! | “I'y^'^^Vyiyqy^ayfta'yra'ay | ^•a- 
*ayft*n*'y'r^yr , ft* | ^ay^ I **ft'jS*yr*3ya j j^ , yy* , 3 , ny^«**yr*|*y§**-ya , p*^?r 
*!*y^*y§ya*y;* | | ya*"3ia* 

a'p’y’iiiyaf | fvyy^*V^***J5>r**^ | ^*5****yi*'^'y§*,g}*a**|'iy^ | **^ , ®ry|*r$*>‘‘ 5 !i a i , aft , 5* 
jjya**i<lCya**i* I Y’jya**$*‘3a*^ I ! 3'€y®a*Sjy 

5*l***|f}* | V»*’^y^ft*®'*** ,fl ^'a*'a | c;y|**ifp^*«Vf|a* | apy^’e'ftr^y^^'a^y^yaya* 
§y*|ft I lya^yyv^ay^V^’Sfy^y^’a^SYyj I *PYy*'^ft*^‘^*[y] a TY3*i I 

*$y,3j*i*lY^* ; Wa*ay^*yy | wpyy yiy*y yyafyufyalyiS^ pj'yra'iwT'fc* wft*^[*]* 5 «r 
«yva* | « l *q**§y®jyV^ ,a ’^V^*3** a | 3'Siyyyr^Y9*$a*1re*|* I $®rs(y®J , < ^*a; t ya : 
3Mft}***p|*gy | *gyjto**$[*)*f’*y*5y^R*Tfa*3*aa*aVyy4a*ft* a yyrft | y&y w^f** 
ffygc;* | as^watsi^ef'^urtti^a-sj^'t^fra^c; j ^yars^ j *i$yy|*^ya*oiy | "'*^VS* r,, T v ^Y§' 

aft | I | ft* 

* For af y *jft | 

<*g 
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[Note by Joseph-Tbse-brtan : | | V^^gY** 

j | j V q ^Vd 9r ^’4i" , ** ;s ^*^ a * 

^•^•ay»te|*»in^*q^c;fr^ } iip^sr^q'qVfawWyo’Sy^w^y^ ||] 

TRANSLATION 

/ 

p. 73. Furthermore, the precious prince (Tshe-dbaii-rnam-rgyal) said: The 
Ladakhi kings in iW succession [told] father to son, a secret word, in the manner of a 
testament; that the family of the Rgya chiefs must not be given an office in the castle 
or be entrusted with a high position. If they be placed in a high position, they will 
put a bridle on the king of La-dvags, and on the country, and behave [like] a rider. 1 
This is not right t Although that speech was scattered among all the wise, as if by 
wind (?), in the time of [my] ancestor Jfti-ma, the younger brother of Hbrug-grags, chief 
of Bgya, first became a monk; then lie withdrew from that and entered the court 
of king ]Si-ma. After a short time he was made minister (bkah-blon). Then he began 
to nibble away the royal power of La-dvags ; time passed in continual coveting. For 
example, lie recorded exactly [the] land and fields: he investigated and made inquiries 
regarding the territories belonging to the castle [of Rgya], according to [the statements 
of] his father’s sons and brothers, and collected into one the registers of the castle 
extending from No-ma (Na-ma ?) to Kha-la-rtse. Though this was repeatedly done, yet 
from what now remains, this may be clearly shown:—Although it is falsely said 
that in tho roalm of [my] uncle of Pu-rig, king of Mul*be, there are grounds 
and fields belonging to tho sons of tho minister Bsod, and that two registers of [my] 
unclo-king wore given to tho minister ns [his] register; yet, apart from that, the realm 
of tho minister was [so great] ns to rival that of [my] uncle. All this has been 
revoked through tho authority of tho Icing of La-dvags. His own real inheritance 
is the beforb-mentioned eastlo of Rgya in Upper La-dvags. According to the custom 
of La-dvags this was to bo taken by the eldest son; the younger ones were not to receive 
anything. According to that [custom], [among] the chiefs of Rgya, through all genera¬ 
tions that can bo traced, tho younger sons had to enter the clergy. They never in¬ 
creased to moro than ono branch. But in the days of our ancestor Hi-ma the territory 
of tho eastlo was dealt with just as the minister pleased. The minister Bsod did not 
send a singlo one of his sons to the clergy, and he distributed the territories of the 
castle in a lavish manner. His daughters he gave in marriage to officers ( dpon-lchag ), 
instead of prinoesses of the [royal] castle. His family he made dominant. He 
hoped that in tho end the kingdom would, really become his own. At the castle 

1 Or, U gkmi-pa is to be rood instead of dow-jM, * m jaangu am most not bo allowed to eome op.* 
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the time was spent in offerings for power {dbckH-mchod ?), and very great covetousness. 
The. section of the subjeots who had to bear the change found it* hard to remain 
patient. 1 The kings of India, China, and Tibet thought * Who is this master of Rgya 
[who appears] in the government ? Inquiry must be made according to law! 
What is due to it ought to be really attached to it! ’ Although such words should be 
said, now, in the days of agreement (bzati-mishams), we must not speak about it too 
closely. Besides, it might be heard by* the frontier [nations], and here [I] do 
not venture [to attack with] heavy orders this unduly behaviour. On account 
of very great damage to Rgya, through respect not being paid to the castle [of Leh] by 
the ministers [of Rgya] themselves, it was [found] necessary to suppress the chiefs 
by law from the castle [of Leh]. Thfe two sons of the minister appeared before me in 
order to save their lives, and, in accordance with the word of the great saviour,' the 
holy 3brug-pa [lama], their safety was granted by us in a sincere manner, and the 
[Three] Precious Ones were called as witnesses. Nevertheless they have deceived us 
innumerable times; and, although the He-mi monastery has been [called] Nam-*>hen- 
mthab-dag-thaf-pa-glin from early times, they did not adhere to it, but have worked 
against its teaching. This made them worthy of an example of harm (?) to be done to 
Rgya. Then they ran away, and went to the uncle-king [of Mul-fcbye] . . , 

[Popular saying reported by Joseph Tshe-brtan -.—The chief of Rgya was called 
king of Upper [Ladakh] ; the king of Mul-be was called king of Lower [Ladakh]. Both 
were powerful. When the chief of Rgya [arrived] at Sman-bla of Sel, he put on a velvet 
cap, and went to the castle [of Leh]. Likewise, when the Mul-be king [arrived] at 
Kh&n-ltag of Dpe-thob, he put on a velvet cap and went to the castle [of Leh]. Such 
is the custom that is said to have existed.] 

N0TE8 

As regards the genealogy of the Rgya chiefs, two members only are mentioned in the above text. The first 
generation consists of the Chief Hbrug-graga and his brother Bsod (the minister Bsod or Blon-Bsod). The second 
oonsists of the two sons of the minister Bsod. According to the ‘ Treaty of W&m-le ’ they are called Dba6-rgyal and 
Bstan-bphel. The name of the unde-king is Bkra-ds-mam-rgyal, king of Pu-rig. He resided at Mul-bbye. The 
Hbrug-pa lama who spoke in favour of the sons of the Rgya minister is the same who presided at the Treaty of 
Wam-le. His name was Bhot&-dso-ki-Harinatha. A-Raja of Giah (Rgya), named Tsimma Panchik (Hjigs- 
med-phun-tshogs), is mentioned by Moororoft ( Travels, i, p. 233). 

1 The translation of the passage hers following »• "ncertain. 

* Or ‘listened to 



XVI. The Services of General Tshul-khrims*rdo-rje according to die account of 

King Bde-skyon-raam-igyal 

INTRODUCTION 

The original of this document was discovered by Joseph Tshe-brtan at Leh, 
in 1915, and sold to Sir John Marshall, together with a number of other documents 
of more or less importance. It is No. 45 of Joseph Tshe-brtan’s Second Collection of 
Tibetan decrees. 

The document contains a grant of land by the king to his faithful general. The 
second part, therefore, contains a list of sites given to the general. The first part is 
that which interests us here. In it king Bde-skyon-mam-rgyal gives a tale of the 
general’s services under several kings of Ladakh. As the general was engaged in more 
than one expedition against Baltistan, and as the names of several Balti chiefs are 
mentioned, the document is of importance in regard to Balti history. Concerning 
this history we have not yet come to know much beyond the genealogies of 
chieftains collected by Cunningham and published in his Laddk. Down to the present 
time it has not been proved that any of the names found in them are historical. It is 
through the publication of the present document that at least some of the later Balti 
chieftains given in Cunningham’s list can be proved to have been known to the Ladakhis. 

The narrative would have us believe that the Ladakhi kings were the suzerains 
of the Baltis. But from other documents it appears that on the whole the Balti chiefs 
did as they pleased. They may have bowed before the Ladakhis whenever the Ladakhi 
armies were at the gates of their capitals. Otherwise they were apparently rather 
independent. 

TEXT 

1 $****[3?]’3f$*5f**3*,*S c n 5f}**&*$Y*^*^** 
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TRANSLATION 


In order to tell clearly the services rendered [by Tshul-khrims-rdo-rje], and in 
accordance with the authorities (?), let us tell them as if the voices of 
Kinnaras were mingled with the beautiful sounds of the Tambura (drum). You all 
must lend an attentive ear, and enjoy [the tale]!—When this Tshul-khrims-rdo-rje 
had reached his sixteenth year, he went with Bsod-nams-lhun-grub to Klia-bu-lo. 
As the first of his services, on the occasion when Bha-bha Ha-tham-mkhan, father 
and son, were seized, he worked with intelligence, not regarding day or night, in the 
manner of an enemy [of the Baltis]. To relate summarily, an advantage ensued for 
our country. 

In the Wood-Sheep year (c. 1715 A.D.), when we, the exalted father and son, 
went off to carry war to Pa-skyum, Tshul-khrims (generally ?) went to battle upon a 
night alarm. Not regarding night or day, he achieved an advantage for us within no time. 

In the Fire-Monkey year (c. 1716 ▲.!).), when there was an inner disagreement (?) 
with Hdab-lad-mkhan, when [the chief of] Si-sgar summoned an army, when Sa-glin 
castle was seized, and when they came to Bha-bha (« Ha-tham-mkhan) in distress, he 
went there together nth Bsod-nams-lhun-grub. And, when gdab-lad-mkhan was 
brought down from Sa-glifi castle, [they gave] military advice and assistance in general. 
Through Bsod-nams-lhun-grub’s clever (?) tongue all was brought to a quick end. 
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In the Earth-Pig year (c. 1719 A.D.), when Si-sgar made ready an army against 
the people of Skar-rdo, [the latter] were not only afraid, but even asked 
here for assistance with an army. Tshul-khrims-rdo-rje was able to make 
all [necessary] arrangements himself (conveying ?). He was sent as head of an 
army. When he had arrived at Ha-nu, he stopped the Si-sgar people by means of 
messengers, both mild and strong, sent in the morning. Meanwhile he waited at 
Ha-nu. Expert in wise expedients, as if treating an illness with medicines, he thence¬ 
forth, without the necessity of keeping there an army, made the people of Si-sgar submit 
to our commands. , 

In the Iron-Mouse year (c. 1720 a.d.) Bsod and Dkar-rtse united (lit. became one 
government). At the time when Kha-rul and Chu-thug, etc., were seized by the enemy 
Itab-brtan was sent as general against Chu-thug [and] Dkar-rtse ; and Tshul-khrims- 
rdo-rje was sent as general against Bsod. . On the Gur-sgar plain an encampment 
was established, and a quick attack was directed against Bsod. In front of the castle 
it came to a battle. Also Ri-[sna] oh the Mkhab-[bgro hill was attacked]. Although 
there was no fault whatever on our part, Ri-sna was demolished, and the [Mkhab-bgro] 
hill was seized. Then behind [Ri-]sna an encampment was established and for seven 
days the castle was surrounded. Then Sbag-ram-bhig came down therefrom, and, 
his face having been raised, 1 was brought here [to Leh ?] to make his salutations. 
Mu-til-mkhan received Sbar-rtse and Hla-lun-tshil-mo as his portion, and the.big 
drums of Bsod, because of their [beautiful] sound, were brought here. 

In the Water-Tiger year (c. 1722 a.d.) ’Azam-mkhan, the chief of Si-sgar, brought 
Skar-rdo under his sway, together with all Sbal-ti, Ron-yul ( = Ron-mdo), Sbru-Sal, 
etc. As Bha-bha Ka-tham-mkhan was afraid of war being prepared [against 
him], he asked here for military assistance. In the twelfth winter month, 
in the time of snow, we started in (lit. from) the direction of the Byah-la [pass]. Tshul- 
khrims-rdo-[rj]e was sent as general. Coming from Ldum-ra, he arrived soon [in 
Baltistan]. Bha-bha Ha-tham-mkhan, father and son, chief and subjects, who did 
not agree [with one another], were brought to an agreement. [Then we] passed through 
Skye-ris castle, and seized the castle and country of Ku-res, etc., before [we] could be 
seen by a bird. At Skye-ris there rose a quarrel, and on the occasion when a hand was 
raised against a son of Mir from his own side and he died, and when the chiefs and 
subjects of Sbal-ti who were [originally] on our side, began to. talk of their religion, all 
became inimical [to us], and it was a difficult-time, [then] Tshul-khrims-rdo-[rj]e was 
a hero in the face of the enemies, and a wise man among his own party. He was 
clever in every situation and showed (lit. produced) great wisdom (?). He made every¬ 
one, be he an outsider (Muhammadan) or an insider (Buddhist), bo he high, low, or 
middling, abide by the boundaries due to him. It occurred [even] that tire Sbal-ti 
men of his own side found it easy (?) to bow [their heads]. Hie castle el Skye-ris was 
surrounded with magical swiftness; M&g-mud-mkban was brought down before any* 

t 

1 ta tad give*. 
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body’s life was risked, and [his] castle was taken. Next morning the armies of Si-sgar, 
Skar-rdo, Ron-yul, Hbru-sal, etc., assembled in one place; and after they had ascended 
(lit. leapt to) the top of their own trenches a great battle ensued. Then Tshul-khrims, 
never making a wrong step, and remaining free from all fear, by his wisdom made 
clever arrangements to meet the tricks of the enemy in an unembarrassed way. He 
fought with them, and in a moment annihilated the great opposing host. The dead 
and wounded of the enemy were beyond counting ; many leapt into the water, and were 
sent on the road [which leads] beyond this world. [Their] armour together with 
[their] horses were taken by us (lit. taken on this side). 

If you ask how, he was a most splendid general in subduing foreign countries; 
he knew liow to humiliate the hostile heroes in a manner which was not 
mild ; he examined them with a tongue that was not well-sounding. When, 
with a merciless mind, he burnt the enemy together with their belongings, he was like 
a conflagration of heroism. [In battle] he was victorious over the adversary, and he was 
a man who worked solely for the advantage and fame of [his own] government. When 
the chief of Si-sgar, ’A-bsam-khan (or ’A-zam-mkhan), in great alarm fled in the 
direction of Ron-yul and Hbru-sal, once more Tshul-khrims marched to Si-sgar 
and appointed ’A-li-mkhan as chief of the castle. At Skar-rdo Ma-ma Za-phar-mkhan 
was appointed chief. From Skar-stag-ia, Par-ku-ta, Rtol-ti, etc., the chiefs and wazirs, 
accompanied by their several armies, were made to assemble there (at Skar-rdo ?) to 
pay homage. 

[For the sake of our fame] the great trees (Chenars ?) of Si-sgar were cut. An 
inscription was carved on the rock. The relics of Buddha’s bones in his elephant incar¬ 
nation, which had withered through old age and were kept in a mound (lit. having a 
mound), the horn of Buddha in his rhinoceros incarnation, the rifles, etc., of Skar-rtse 
[workmanship), the famous iron drums, etc., were handed over to us (lit. to our side): 
furthermore, the things hidden in a hole at Smen-rtse (or Sman-mdze); horses, and 
clarionets which could be repaired later, were afterwards recovered (?). In short, he was 
a discouraging adversary to all the Sbal-ti nobles. 

In the Water-Hare year (c. 1723 a.d. ), when the noble Nor-bdzin-dban-mo arrived on 
the other side together with the governor of Glo, Tshul-khrims-rdo-rje was sent to 
meet [her]. Upon an unfair action by the father, the governor of Glo, . . . whilst 
smiling, he [nurtured] hatred. The governor himself, the grandmother Nor-bdzin, 
and the 2al-ho-dpon, with a retinue of forty ministers, were detained at Skag, in the 
prison of the Mons. At a time when Glo was seized by fear of the Mons, Tshul-khrims- 
rdo-rje went to Bro-g^od. The Sde-bchin-Bha-dur ( — Bah&dur) asked in a clever 
way for assistance; and together with an escort of 100 Mongol horsemen and 70 
Ladakhis, a call to arms having been issued to Glo, the force was led against the castle 
of Skag. Whilst the Mons fought from inside the castle, the most ferocious came 
outside, and, they pressing near [towards us], a battle ensued. One of the Rgyal-ba 
(leaders) of the Mons was hit by a bullet from Tshul-khrims and died. They were 
thrown back (lit. tumei), and many Mons died from wounds. After that a prisoners’ 

ah 
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oamp was established, and a swift messenger was sent to the King of Gru. Thereupon 
one thousand Mons from Gru arrived [at Skag]. The castle of Skag was surrounded in 
a solid manner, and after the fighting had lasted for eighteen days and nights the King 
of the Mons came down again. They having been comforted, the father-governor, the 
grandmother Nor-bdzin, [and] the 2al-no-dpon, with [his] retinue of forty ministers, 
were seized by us (lit. on our side). A meeting with the Mons was arranged, and an oath 
was written, saying that both sides were to live according to the rules [laid down] at 
the time of the son of Bhi*[khra] and Bsam-grub-dpal-bbar. The stone-image of the 
Mgon-po of Skag-rdzoh, [called] Nag-las-grub-pa (made of black stone ?), and the king’s 
own rosaries of iron were both put forward as witnesses; and, the agreement 
having been concluded, they came to offer service [to us]. If you ask in what 
manner they were [expected to work for] the fame of the government and the religion 
of La-dvags, which oombines, as in a couple, the hero-overcoming [power] of Visnu 
(Kliyab-bjug) and the wisdom of Phur-bu, they were to tell pleasant things [regarding 
us] among "the heroes of all Mongolia and Tibet. 

In the Earth-Hen year ( c . 1729 a.d.), after many questions had been asked here 
[regarding a princess] from Gu-ge, and although previously noble messengers had been 
repeatedly sent, in company with the bride-bidders ( mdun-ma-pa ), no result had 
appeared. [Then] Tshul-khrims-rdo-rje was sent once more, an [oath of engagement ?] 
or an invitation here (?) was agreed upon without delay. 

In the Wood-Tiger year (c. 1734 a.d.), I, the great BrahmS, of the earth, was placed 
on the throne, and the flags of conquest over the four ends [of the world] were hoisted. 
At the outset of my enjoyment of the seven jewels, inasmuch as our enemies, the 
clever Sbal-tis of the black region, looked for an opportunity to fight, I went out to 
Kha-bu-lo on our frontier. Although Qdab-lad-mkhan was not in the least danger re¬ 
garding his life, he was in a helpless state, and asked us for reinforcements. As I was 
just at the beginning of my government here, and therefore could not march (lit. enter) 
against the stiff-necked enemies who fought with us, I, the great ruler of the world, 
having to guide my own steed, sent the King (uncle) of Bzan-mkhar and Tshul-khrims- 
rdo-rje in the morning as a flying column. Just as a flock of geese which, suddenly 
hearing the melodious sound of the thunder, become frightened and strive to escape 
in the ten directions, so our enemies, their hearts leaving their bodies (lit. sheaths), 
ran to (lit. seized) [all] the secret caverns and recesses for shelter. They trembled and 
were afraid. Finally, [their] fighting spirit being rooted out, .they became adversaries 
who [may be] sent to defeat. Just as geese rush into the great ocean, so [our] great 
army rushed on to the great host of the enemy, without hesitation. And the enemy’s 
army, numbering 3,600 men, was taken prisoner. About 300 [of them] were sent on 
the road to the next world (i.e. were killed) for the sake of [our] entertainment, and their 
armour, horses, and utensils were brought here and offered into [my] hands. After¬ 
wards the prisoners were released and their lives spared. • They hod to swear an oath 
that in future they would work for the advantage of [our] gracious government. 
The castle of Tho-rtse was built in a beautiful manner. Just as a poisonous root 
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is taken out, the enemy was thoroughly rooted out. Thus, in accordance with the 
purpose [of the war], the sons of ’A-sad (or, Wp-sft^-mkhpin were rooted out At 
Tol-rti ’A-6e-rab was appointed chief. The places Spa-ri, Gyin-bgud, etc., which had 
been taken from Skar-stag-6a, together with the necessary utensils and riches, were 
handed over for distribution to Bha-bha, for so long a time as he should live. At 
Skye-ris and Ku-res, both, Sul-bstan was elected and appointed chief. 

Finally, for past, present, and future the nobility of Sbal-ti, for so long as it should 
exist, was brought under our sway (b't. feet). A contract to remain [in that condition] 
was written; the inner state of Tho-rtse castle was set straight; and it was agreed that 
for ever, for the present and the future, they [the Sbal-tis] should be an example of 
service to the welfare of this (our) government, etc. . . . 

NOTES 

The dates fouud in the above account appear to bo'more accurate than is usual in Ladakhi chronicles. They 
seem to refer to the reigns of Ni-ma-mam-rgyal and Bde-skyoft-rnam-rgyal. 

The Balti rulers named in tho document correspond to the following chiefs of Cunningham’s list (p- 30):— 

Ha-tham-khan of Kha-pu-lu is Hatim Khan, No. 63 of C. 

Rdab-l&d-khan of Kha-pu-lu is Daolut Khan, No. 64 of C. 

’A-zam-khan of Si-dkar is Azem Khan, No. 22 of C (p. 33). 

’A-li-khan of Si-dkar is Ali Khan, No. 23 of C (p. 33). 

Ma-ma Za-phar-khan of Skar-rdo is Zafar Khan, No. 6 cr C (p. 36). 

Tho expedition against the Mons of Blo-bo in c. 1723 A.n. led apparently to Bde-skyoA-mam-rgyal’s 
marriage to Ni-zla-dbaA-mo of Glo-mon-brah ; see the Chronicles. 

The document contains a number of place-names which at present I cannot identify. The sites of the 
principal places mentioned in the text are, however, well known, and on the map will be found all those whicii 
have been identified. -The chief Sbag-ram-bhig of this document is apparently identical with Mag-ram-beg 
of the Sod genealogy; see ante , p. 177. 



XVII. The Service* of Btod-nams-bstan-bdzm, minister of Snen-dar in Lchim-ra, 
according to the tale of King T«hc-dpal-mi-bgyur-Don-grub-rnam-rgyal 


PREFACE 

The original of the following document was discovered at Leh in 1015 by 
Joseph Tshe-brtan, and sold to Sir John Marshall, together with a number of other 
documents of more or less importance. It is No. 46 of Joseph Tshe-brtan’s Second 
Collection of Tibetan decrees. 

The document contains a grant of land by the king to his faithful minister. The 
second part therefore furnishes a list of estates given to the minister. In the first part 
King Tshe-dpal tells a tale of the minister’s services. It comprises several expeditions 
against Baltistan ; and, as the names of several Balti chiefs are given, it has for our 
study of Balti history a value similar to that of the document containing the services 
of Tshul-khrims-rdo-rje, according to the tale of King Bde-skyort-mam-rgyal. See 
the latter (pp. 228 sqq.). 

TIBETAN TEXT 
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TRANSLATION 

Now listen to my tale of the superior and pure services lenderod in former times 
and also later by No-no Bsod-nams-bstan-bdzin, warden of Ldum-ra. ’A-zam-khan, 
the chief of Si-dkar, and Ma-ma Sul-tan, his wa-zir, did not agree. The chief ’A-zam- 
khan left the castle of Si-dkar, bowed before the king of La-dvags and earnestly 
implored [him], ‘ Kindly send me an army ! ’ Then from here the minister Ga-ga 
Tshe-dbah-don-grub [was sent] with a great army. 

The army was raised on the third day of the sixth month of the Water-Mouse year 
(c. 1792 a.d.) ; and on its arrival at Tin-sgah it united with the armies of Bu-rig. A 
council of war was held, [as follows]:—‘ If now in the time of great heat and high water 
we should enter into war, we shall [not] succeed in the lands of the enemies.’ And it was 
given up. Only, for the sake of giving some training to the respective soldiers, the 
armies were occasionally summoned. During this [time of] waiting No-no Bstan- 
bdzin, Rig-bdzin, the minister of Bde-skyid, and the elders of Lte-ba-Tin-sgah, went 
[to Kha-pu-luJ as messengers. When they arrived at Sur-mo-fcbrog, the chief and the 
wa-zir of Kha-pu-lu, as well as ’A-zam-khan, chief of Si-dkar, boiled with anger. They 
said, ‘ Having raised an army, you must not come ! It is not your intention to come 
as messengers! ’ Although they opposed for about ten days, No-no Bstan-bdzin, 
through many contrivances, brought their minds to reason, and it was agreed that for 
several years there should not be any warfare, 

In the Wood-Mouse year (c. 1804 a.d.) the minister Tshe-dbah-don-grub and 
Ga-ga Rdo-rje were both appointed generals. The forces of Upper and Lower Mah-yul, 
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Bzan-dkar, Ldum-ra, and Bu-rig were called up, and a great army was dispatched. 
Once, when the minister had waited [a little] at Ha-nu, Ga*ga Rdo-rje together with 
No-no Bstan-bdzin [went off] to question Ma-ma Sul-dad ( - Sul-tan ?) about his 
circumstances. ‘ To examine your position,—you have left your own chieftain, and 
you have brought here the army of Skar-rdo! [This shows] your own inability. It 
cannot be right that the lamp should fight against the sun. Therefore you should repent 
of what you previously did. Jf henceforth you wish to live in happiness, you should 
offer the castle of Si-dkar as a present and bow [before us]! If you will not do so, we 
shall approach it with an army forthwith ! When you arc defeated together with your 
army, rejjentancc will not save you ! ’—such a message was sent. Then Ga-ga Rdo-rje 
and No-no Bstan-bdzin together with the host marched away in alarm, and the 
Phur-bcags Skar-rdo people were turned out after they had been seized by the Dmar- 
po-jah Skar-rdo people. Ri-sna was taken in a moment, and at Sman-mdzes and 
Khom-bu an encampment was established. Through several villages (countries (?)) 
flying co(umns were sent, and booty was taken. Then, the time ( ncnn-zla ?) being come 
to take measures for safety, [and] No-no Bstan-bdzin and Rab-brtan, the minister of 
Da-ru, both went as messengers and delivered the Prime Minister's letter. Through 
mild and strong means the heart of Ma-ma Sul-tan, which was as hard as horn, was 
bent like a bow ; and after a present consisting of gold, rifles, and horses had been sent 
with ’Ab-bdul-la, the son, they [the Sbalti wazirs] were sent with the minister of Da-ru 
before Ga-ga Rdo-rje to greet [him]. No-no Bstan-bdzin himself sat there as a repre¬ 
sentative, and made a contract of clear words with the wa-zirs and Tnner Councillors 
[of Si-dkar], [as follows]‘ As this year my (i.c. Ma-ma Sul-tan’s) son and family are 
staying at Skar-rdo, it is not proper to offer the castle [to you now]. Next yoar, when 
those people will be sent here from Skar-rdo, the castle of Si-dkar [will be offered], and 
we, father, son, and retinue, will salute the King of La-dvags ! ’ Such a document, 
furnished with a true oath and promise, was brought and offered here. The following 
year, in accordance with the promise, Si-dkar was offered into [our] hands, and until 
now has remained so without change. 

In the Fire-Tiger yoar (c. 1806 a.d.) the noble Prime Minister and No-no Dbah- 
drag both went to Si-dkar and besieged the Nar castle. No-no Bstan-hdzin, the 
Minister Bsod-nanis of Sa-spo-rtse, and Brtan-pa-tshc-riii went together to Skar-rdo 
as messengers. ’A-mad-sa, the chief of Skar-rdo, and the chief of Si-dkar, who before 
had been quarrelling with his wa-zir, had now given up their hatred and respected their 
agreement. They offered salutations to the Prime Minister. The chief Mu-rad and 
Ser-po-pa both sent presents and brought them before the Prime Minister. The 
garrison posted at Nar was turned out, and, after [our] ow n castellan lmd been placed 
there, we went [home] by the lower road. 

In the Iron-Sheep year (c. 1811 a.d.), when on the frontier of Gar-dag-sa (Skar- 
stag-ia) the people of Skar-rdo waged war against Tol-ti, No-no Dbaii-drag and Dpal- 
rgyas marched with an anuy from hero to Kha-bu-lu. Presently No-no Bstan-hdzin 
waa sent as {bcas, with ?) general, and the tower of Ku-ro was demolished (?). Bon-dor 
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castle [also] was taken and given to a representative of Kha-bu-lu. Ku-ro-wa-li came 
into our hands and did service to us. 

In the Water-Monkey year (c. 1812 a.d.), when the chief Ya-ya (= Yahia)-khan 
was in bad health, and when Hdab-la[d]-’A-li-khan was [still] very young, the ’A[r]-rgon 
(Akhon, children of Muhammadan fathers and Tihetan women) became very busy. 
For that reason we sent No-no Rta-mgrjn-bkra-£is-bdud-bjoms and No-no 
Bstan-bdzin both to meet in a place inside Kha-bu-lu; they were to take 
their side. At [S]kye-ris a representative was placed. Hdab-lad-’A-li-khan was sent 
to Mtho-rtse castle. Be took the side of the chief and wa-zir. The gra-ma (villages ?) 
of the ’A(r)-rgon and of the Pft-bcu-gfiis (?) were gathered together, and it was arranged 
for them to settle down happily later on. Henceforth [they had] to remain bound to 
the orders of the king of La-dvags without any rebellion. [A messenger] was sent to 
Hdab-lad-’A-li-khan, and an oath taken (lit. placed) from him, [as follows]:—He was 
to heed what he was told. He had not only to serve [the Ladakhi’s], but also never to 
show any sign of rebellion. A firm contract was made, and he served [our] government, 
and with all his power (lit. pure power) he carried out the inner and outer interests of 
our government (la-rgya). 

In the Wood-Pig year (c. 1815 a.d.) No-no Rta-mgrin-mam-rgyal, the minister of 
Wd, was appointed chief-general. He issued a call-to-arms to Upper and Lower La- 
dvags. When he had entered Skye-ris, together with an army from Bu-rig, No-no 
Bstan-bdzin together with 300 men whom he had collected went first of all to Sna-zar. 
When he had met with Phos-nabi-na (?), ho marched through the out-fields of Ku-ro, 
and pitched his tents opposite Skye-ris. Until Cliar-dgan (?) of Khan-ka was sent off 
on the eighth day, they used to issue from the Skye-ris castle in the day-time. Then 
No-no Bstan-bdzin fearlessly drew his sword against the enemy, leaped to the other 
side, and killed one man with his sword. After that he sent a host, the Sbal-tis were 
beaten in the struggle, fled right into Khan-ka, and did not know what to do. At the 
time when a proclamation ( rma-hgrams ?) was issued, ’A-mad-ta made peace. At 
Skyc-ris a castellan was installed. The army returned quietly (lit. in a concealed 
manner), and those who were at Nar were punished. Later on he was cut off on the way 
by which 1 ms had come. Not considering the fruit of good and sinful works (?), ’A-mad-ga 
had seized and carried off about 100 men from our own army, people from Sod, from 
Chu-sod, Kha-bu-lu, Chor-bbar, and Ldum-ra. To deliver these men No-no Bstan- 
bdzin, using the great power of his intellect, even risking his life, waited at Kha-bU-lu 
for three months, and sent a man to Skar-rdo three times; and by using many mild and 
strong means he brought all his men to their own homes, not leaving a single one; 
[they were even] equipped with clothing and shoes. Such service was rendered by 
Bsod-nams-bstan-bdzin. It is a clever [kind of service] in the minds of thoughtful 
people. Besides, in the three times, past, present, and future, there are not words 
enough to set forth his mild and strong services rendered on occasions when there was 
no warfare. And it is right that they should meet with recognition. 
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NOTES 

As regards the Balti duchy of Kha-pu lu, the above text contains the names ol two more chiefs, whoso names 
are also found in Cunningham’s tables (p. 30). They are :— 

Ya-ya-khan, identical with Cunningham’s Yahia Khan, No. 66. 

Hdab-lad-'A-li-khan, identical with Cunningham’s Daolat-Ali Khan, No. 67. 

The Balti duchy of Skar-rdo appears here under the government of ’A-mad-ta, Cunningham's Ahmed-Shah, 
No. 8 (p. 35). The capture of a large portion of the Ladakhi army, which is here narrated as having taken 
place in 1815 A.n., under Ahmad-8hih, is stated by Vigne to belong to the reign of Ahm&d-Shih’s pre¬ 
decessor, viz. ’All Sher-Kh&n. 

The names of the chiefs of Si-dkar, as given in the above text, cannot easily bo reconciled with 
Cunningham’s list. The fault may be with the author of the present text, who may not have known the personal 
names of the Si-dkar chiefs of those times. It is hardly possible to believe that A’sarn Khin, who was a con¬ 
temporary of king Bde-skyod-rnam-rgyal, should have been still alive in 1792 a.d. Possibly the Wazlr Ma-ma 
(= Muhammad) Sultan became chief in place of A'zam Khin. He is probably identical with Mohammed Khan, 
No. 25 of Cunningham's list of Si-dkar chiefs (p. 34): see ante, p. 192. 

A chief called Murad oan only be traced in Cunningham’s list of the chiefs of Rod-mdo. But Ahmad 
Sh&h’s eldest son also was called Murad: see ante, p. 186 . 

I cannot venture to identify the new looal names found in the above text: but see the map. It is evident 
that Sa-spo-rtse is Sa-spo-la, Gar-dag-4a or 8kar-stag-4a is Mkhar-stag-Aa, Skye-ris is Kye-ris, Bxad-dkar is 
Zads-dkar. 



XVIII. King Ni-ma-mam-rgyal'* Account of the Deeds of General 

Sakya-rgya-mtsho 

The following, account is found in a decree by King Ni-ma-mam-rgyal concerning 
the descendants of this eminent general, who died without a son. For some time I tried 
in vain to obtain information concerning the family of a famous minister called Bah- 
kha-pa, who rendered important services during the times of the Dogra war. T was of 
opinion that the Bah-kha-pa family was probably connected with Sakya-rgya-mtsho. 
The above-mentioned document shows that, if the Bah-kha-pa family is descended 
from the general, it can only be in the female line. But a connexion is probable, in 
particular, because the castle of I-gu (Dbyi-gu) was the property of Sakya-rgya-mtsho 
as well as of the Bah-kha-pa family. The following account is of importance as 
supplementing the meagre notice of the Mughal wars which we find in the Chronicles. 
By taking account of enemy generals mentioned in this narrative it might be possible 
to connect the Mughal histories with those of the Ladakhis. 

The Ban-kha-pas 

About eighteen miles above Leh, in a side valley branching off from the Indus valley, is 
the principality of I-gu (Dbyi-gu). Its castle, called I-gu-khri-khan, is mentioned in many 
inscriptions. It was the seat of a line of chiefs called Bah-kha-pa, who were extremely 
loyal to the kings of Ladakh. The first chief who distinguished himself by his bravery 
was Sakya-rgya-mtsho, the field-marshal who conquered Bu-rig and part of Baltistan 
under king Bde-ldan-rnam-rgyal. Oral tradition connects this general with the castle 
of I-gu. We do not hear anything further of these chieftains prior to Moorcroft’s 
report of them. He visited Ladakh in 1820 a.d. He says (vol. i, p. 425, of his Travels): 

* The Banka, who to his office of master of the horse adds the government of this district 
. . . The district under the Banka comprises seventy villages. His office is hereditary, 
and is held by the condition of bringing 700 armed men into the field when required.’ 
Thus a Bah-kha-pa who commanded a Ladakhi army during the Dogra war is repeatedly 
mentioned. The Ban-kha-pas are possibly descended from the traditional king 
Sflryamati (now pronounced Surgamati) who once resided at a now ruined castle 
opposite Stag-sna, on the right bank of the Indus. 
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TIBETAN TEXT 
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TRANSLATION 

The forefathers of S&kya-rgya-mtslio have been in succession servants of our 
successive god-like forefathers. In particular, Sakya[-rgya-mtsho] himself, during 
the lifetime of Bde-ldan-rnam-rgyal, who is our second great ancestor (viz. grandfather), 
gathered under his own feet the entire district of Pu-rig and the kingdom of Kha-po- 
lo; he brought low the Skag-rdzori [castle] of Glo-bo ; lie rendered services at the lake 
Mes-zan of Glo-bo. Having broken Da-liri, he did not halt at Gahs-ri (Kailasa); but, 
when the Kashmir army under Na-babs (Nawab) ’Ib-ra-him-mkhan, and the Hor 
(Mughal or Turk) army under Ti-mur-bhig, etc., appeared repeatedly in great force, 
Sakya-rgya-mtsho was able through his ingenuity and wise methods to turn them 
back one after another. And during the lifetime of my great father, Bde-legs-rnam-par- 
rgyal-ba, when a war arose with the Mongol (Sog) army from Dbus-gtsan (Central 
Tibet), when great battles [were fought] at Ra-la, Dpal-rgyas, and other places, we were 
enabled by the counsels and measures of S&kya-rgya-mtsho to turn them back in a 
fortunate manner. When powerful armies assembled from all four sides in the middle 
of La-dvags, the clever methods of Sakya’s ingenuity did not fail. He summoned an 
army from the great Pa-ca (Mughal emperor), and the enemy was destroyed until no 
army [of them] remained. Then he invited the 9brug-[pa] lama Thams-ead-mkhyen- 
gzigs to the palace of Gtin-sgah ; and there a fortunate treaty was arranged regarding 
the offerings to the Gzuh-sa (Lhasa government) and the rights of the great Lha-chen- 
po kings (Ladakhi kings), to last as long as this Kalpa. The subjects lived in a happy 
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state. In particular, when I became ruler over these districts of the empire, 
foreign enemies were conquered. Mends within were protected, and so on. 
In brief, at home he was a gem-like minister, and abroad he was a gem-like general. All 
these deeds were made to agree [with other accounts], and together with the reasons 
for them collected in a book [containing his] biography. 


NOTES 

It ia of aomo interest to beer that a biography of the famous general was actually written. Perhaps it may yet 
come to light. At present we most be content with the alight substitute far H contained ia tbs above tact. 
King Ni-ma-mam-rgyal’s decree further tells us that Silcya-rgya-mtaho’s daughter, Rgyal-bdamn, married n 
certain Dbafi-phyug from Zahs-dkar, and that the oouple reoehred the villages of Dbyig-gu (I-gu) and Se-bu. 
We also learn that the general belonged to a clan called 0oho*bbraA, and that he wee related to the thirteen great 
hierarchs of Sa-sky». tor local names, so far as identified, see the map. Glo-bo is Blo-bo, and Kha-po-lo 
is Kha-pu-Iu. 



XIX. Tshe-brtan’s Account of the Dogra War* 


When Btationed at Kha-la-rtse, Ladakh, in 1899-1904,1 made the acquaintance of 
an old man, Tshe-brtan of Kha-la-rtse, who in his younger days had done military 
service in the Dogra wars, 1834-42 a.d. I received the impression that he was a 
reliable man, and that he would not purposely invent. I therefore asked him to dictate 
to my munshi, Ye-ies-rig-bdzin, his reminiscences of the Dogra Avars. The munshi’s 
copy was then sent to the late mission schoolmaster and munshi, Shamuel gbyor-ldan, 
at Leh, who corrected the orthographical mistakes and wrote a fair copy of it for 
lithographic reproduction. Tshe-brtan told the tale in 1901, and the lithographio 
printing of 40 to 50 copies took place at Leh in 1903. Tshe-brtan died at Kha-la-rtse 
in 1905, almost 90 years old. His account was translated into German by my wife, 
and fifty copies of her translation were printed. I am of opinion that Tshe-brtan’s 
account, although it cannot replace that of the La-dvags-rgyal-raba, throws so much 
fresh light on the history of that interesting Avar that it fully justifies its appearance 
among the Minor Chronicles. 

TEXT 

II 

I 3^*^'Y*' V \* 1 I V3** a 

a ^’**fiT4 ar15 ^ , *'Y 0 I I I P*^*«*^Y 

fcyapyqy j 

I ary^*aV¥ypc;«r^Biy^ | syy»| | | | syasy^yfA-JJ**^* 

| |a r 6V3y«?y a r‘^*'ii*o*1y'£-^'^'^yXA|a , ^a , a^y1ya*^ j B^Ajr^ya'^ya'a* 
^S«r^Bya*fya*^ J y YfY* ,w *’5Tl^ ,a, ^ w 1(Y^* | sa'jf'a^a^irytfyB*^ | u , 

IsyV^^rapyjW’y^rajfyA^ j yya^y%yiy*|Ay1f»pyfc*9‘^*s’Ayif*«rIyB*^ | 
AjlHi'ay^a^'dq'a’sqy^yaAf^jfy^ j uyri^’jya'W^yy^a’aiviyiiya'fy | y 
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| 5f**]»rv«iy , 7 | i’VP | | *i*^}?ra , *|$*rg ; py^ , Sr* 

Sl^-a*Sr9^*| j YYryiV^T^*V^*3i*' a,ia *$ ,a Y e H , 3 f, ‘ a * | j 

a^s;****^ | yar'?j‘ir'»i*^ < «i < ^’ravg*orY*^*a ; ur^ , a*i j ^•^•»'3‘^Y^ , « v V' a Y a ’’‘h I VY*’ 
3}^*3•jlY^y3•^*•^VY^ q ’^ , Y^Y 5■wV s FY*Y*■3^' a *‘3V 5 ^ ,| * a, ' , I V^‘***Y5Y i: V* , '^V 

II 

l l ^•S 4 ' l i y^y^^’Y^Y^s* i Vy^’^yIt’"’^ 

>• 

1° | yXyV^'Y^'^'^’^Y^'SY^ I vy^’a’^uwira!^* | ^ua^’Yi | ■r^ra'air 

^ | ! Vv r 3 3 V ? T a, ** , *3s;'^ | Staua^sY^Yfl’^YlV^VI’* 1 * 

^V****^* | |’q*:q|*aVj|*Vl* , 5 I V ^I 

a*£(Y*i*a*g«i > jj|*rara'^a j a , jfj*r^9rar.^‘a's*^'« 1 5 l ^ , ^«i | I 

1; ' ( aTa*a* | YT^SvIV^T’^’^’"^ I ^s*a , ^*°< , ^ , »y a *i I Y^ , *'^‘ii}*F'3Y3 ,, ‘^ a, ^’ a ^*^ , 3 a I 
^•^•arr^‘a'|orfiYi^*^ \ ^a^ima*^** <«•*:;• | a-^a*a*^«Y8*jp; , ^«| , *riffy a *5i^ I 
^.^. a .a,.^.a^Y« , We;' |^•^•ar^|**3**evJr|y*y*S*5 , aj$j!TJ& | Y^‘ a *^' a '* a ***^‘ a * 

| ar^pra’siwas,* | «r^|fra*$**V«rsur”ijY^ | , »i*^|* , aa*:^*S|*^pr^ , 3j’y*Ki , jiya£ivjr 

j $**$*• ajjc;^ *■$;,•»• 9^ I ^T'^Y 01 * Y^Y^'^Y 3 * I f**V* ,: Y a ’8v a, i I W* ; a | vU»*S a * 
M o^*nr^^*n»a« | fc*a*g«r?i(y \ ^c^,*n^*aj• an,-^*g»»*’a^j**V ^ | y»Y 

»^ya , a^v$v«c; , ^ , 5 , '*i£;* | a*^p*a*|v^a**:;*a**ajir^‘jiix^ | 

| | ***a^yaT«j^jSfrr^a**|«yS*Y3Y I V 

YY^'^Y^Y'sCM**^ I *S‘°***5' a Y |l j' 
^YSY | ^T'^PY^’^-a'apVYV^Yfl I aYaVytya'wYY^Y^S'S* 1 y^’fcua* 
2 :> j ^•YSY$y** a ***i** 4,, ^y*Y**^* a 3Y^Yl | Vb’V^yW 

I V^HTS**^**"* I ni5;*^*ra*^^*Tfi‘^*a**q»»*^k^ | HYy^Yyy^T* 
| «!fvv*l*3;*|YY a, '^Yj| | I | ^| , a*a*^* 

^s*? , 3|R*a*a*^'a*^*^*^*^*ai*a^ | ^'yrwVs^v*’*'?^ I "R’^’W’Ylpa*^!;* j *•$ j **■ 
?«i | S*$v o *^***^Y^'f5YY^Y a *a , aY^*$Y ,r 5**| , * a * 1 «*Y*Ya , *fly*\* 1 
ao *pyVa*^*^ ( *^* | ^a^’aVyiyrfcua'^'Tfi’yaja'aa j nVsY^Y 8 I ^ 5 YYY^ I *Yav 
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^ I I 1 ^‘ D ’Vt-s’-y 

^ I y«^*y«^*» , *^V^*g^*3a*»|*V^yny^<»ryB|jB*y'i I IV*!* WYV'* ,, ‘I 
|*a , ^a*aV^a^*«<*Bjja , y* | | , va^ , gy*«ya»^*ar^a , $«ra*«fla , 3J'*iiy av 8 ^* |\yrry 
| I jfyj^'^a , a , ^**a‘i^*^*«v|ay*|lVS , fa**^' a,, l | f»* 

a’? a a*5y£’«rg«raiy«i | YVy*"4y a **’^*i*j^‘^*YW^' | i?'*’;NpySi^ I jrAya^aaiy^yifafr 
yw*uyiT*Ia | ya*^ , a*«i , EC , *Sy*ra5f | |'g*^*»jj^ , «i , ^ , «c;*ir*ific;?i | y yA’a^yr^ar 

*5*yy | Y-:yj^*y^ryr® Y^V a fV a * 55 **^ I “••5y**a , rfy»*a , aa*^y a'yly ap'Sy ^ai * • yywy 

^y^spa'yy^rX**^ | ^•^y‘£*^*3a*a^yiA<w e '' 15 '*’^ ! ^Sp^vSy 81 *yia*g*aivjy 
as* | | B*£*^ ; 5**i*aryi|**g*®ifrsywy«py as • | 

yyry®i^*5y*a , *i'5a|a*^ , py« , «,fsyiy»|ay2r* o « , yaS ; $ | a ; y | 3|y e i , ur yasV^ | pi’^^r^’pyy 
aTya*a‘i'*^*^^ j"^-y^r^ici'rj^'s^ainq-Si'^waj^'la^yar^a'a^^aT*^*^^^* j \yraya^xy 
*r«ia , *FYayftv , i , « ^^^ , V3^ :^ lT'5' s, ' ,, *^’ |^*yi|v*Y**^y»py.ya3|a*yi I xpyyy^’ir*^* 
*‘^\|j^'§*^ : V J *^V q5 T^ | |oi*1ovfwrvi* 5 ^* | 3*^yV4Y~° I I’S'VT 3 I 4j a i ; xinl*ekAa , 3i , $j‘ l )p' 
YY | awyy/&Yx*?iya**jis;a j| 

\ycwy<&*,syn^y}jj | ‘4*35y^*^‘oj^*^'lfly»i^*^*V ,a 'gy a <*^ | a *'^ , l*»* 3:,,( i* : 5i* , ^**»^*^ I 
^•^•^•jiyjiyqTfi j ^«*qa*i* a*g*-ij*«y’j|y»(sy^*«y3*ui^ | ^3'^a* y^yy^«yA|«ry 
«,ffySa*xTraa | «Y3^*$y5**ayyiy»yir*j^*yi j A^**yjy|^a*$*ax a y<r3<y y | sjaryajja | 

| yyya'yiy^yx^yaV^y^fMUiifrBa | alc;-aM**r'-=s* , 'jj3^*3*»i^y*• 
«^*iyVva | j yyalyx'a’wyViffyay^agyayia |\ , yr 

q*iv|R*iya I f*y*y«^'wyV^*ify3c;*^^y«i^*y«i*^f| .j £*y *)• (V$y^*a^*5*n>y| ) yyx-aSy 


10 


la 


•JO 


»*^*ye;*^*q«i*ii*‘4y^‘ic;*^*ir'»i*ify j y^y^x a aqx'a*g*y«:yy;‘ j ^yijyo*5fi*n*i*^y| g* 

^ya*B|c;*$*H*3y a$y< I V I »^ , «*^y^«i , Bijy»pyH ; ^$Y^ j yyr|B*y 

a^qya* j ^yy^raafra^-y^ySiy^a | $*y*i;v»i*ayyrBijc;a | aya*yia*B*a»y^ | ayaysT* 25 
ayAy^VVY^'a^a | ayayB^ya^Mw^y^yxVy^ya'^yBiaa | 
^•aa’a'yayW^y^yY^a^x^’yyyB^ | ui«^«p-ai^^f*yc;- 55 ^*^* 5 |*yc;-«n*i^-n^f | xafcy*ra- 
a*S|y$|a*ayB*^yyi j ^y^ya^a^AtYira'aBya^aayiyaw'jj | »l , Sl , § , x*!sjyij*^ , tfya*5^ | 
^•■lya^aay^ya^W'a'y^yw^y^x^a^Bijy^y! | a^*S'-y«^aj ^*yr 

| y^VY^VSY*1 a^yra-fly 30 
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^n j y»y*ifn*yync;*fva*oT*ij | ygVSn^oyn’^yyrify I 

Y>v*PY^ , %*' ,, lY a, ' ai j c ^ | r^ya*yn|**y*i*y;- I w*g*^n*yiy'5Y a ^ w * , PYV*^** ,, ^V 
^n | Xy^yyiy^n'X^nn'fgn’yrXty^ j "I r i • iyl y nV n* p y •* ’ ajja j w , Ign*^n‘|n*'Vv8’ 


Y«y^*5Y^* rv^'W^'a^'V’ 1 I | Y»iv$n 


Sf*n*y w^ly'npyX’^ny »if* 


^n^tyoVyiY^* j a^yqy^yj^p^^-wpyar^a'^a’^Yn-^'nyv ij^npy^Yfl^Y 0 ^' 
||y^-«(syaj*a^ j| y»Y^’ aa *ij | ^Y*’ q t*^V r *YiY^V r ^’ M *’^V a Y 
*ggn I ^vT** w Y q VY a ^YY^■5*" ,,, '^ I VY<Tr a $* , ft***Yi) I v*v -r ** ,B, Y ,, Yirw^* 
^n-oon^ | X*y*<j|;y«r*^**;g*n*n*X£;n | I 3yijya‘l>jyfc*r 


10 py^ylg^ | j**n|**j^fiyiyn ) K^Y^V^'I'YI* I V^n*cyn , Y a; V^Y*V’ j iy^y3n*p*r«|fc;*^ | 
j^:y;*aryja|n , ^ , oT*iily'i|yn | X*yB»rp«,^'^-»r*}i«ra,^g* I I[Y q, **Y^Y*P*5*‘Y^^Y 


^•n-arym’a’iywar^g*^^^ | "^Vivg^-yijrpiyai'fy^Ty^'X* n^n j *^yyX*wY* l Y 
jjn’gn^tyn’n’oin'npy^'Sro^n’yi j :yfl»rpyn|ir jj*jfc;n | if*sy^jy§**.gy«ra^n*Bn j «f*y*<UV 
Iryga'^YqiF* ! V*aVy*Y* l Y ,,ril sY I ■»*5a|**aVyiyAy»ryv I f*Vr a * a ^* l, ‘YY j g«r^*g«r 
is 8*g*A , y;*y?ri}yg^y^y^y^**c;**‘gn*g3yVY^-y ,, .3*^ I S**8’ , I3 K '**‘^**Y&Y^YY5Y 


on | ^Vr»yAc;***ifcn I * , Y$V^*^*$** y *^"*T**3 J V^ , Y* a lY^**5 , l I V^*W a6 >* r 


g»i*«r*ijy*ijg«jj j yWpyVa-a^y$n'a|*-^ r y5 ; |icy'^ (^•«i*w^n*«E; ; fi*n*o|g*^| | y^n*ofgn | 

iylr$*X<*'in , $*3*«rSiyiyi^ j y»y*ey*iX**$«r.ySyn | $«fi|y^n*fyy*y|Vs*Y^ifc* | nyS* 


^y^n*n*n*s*a^*^yV^yy«V a ’f ,, l*Y < * ra 3 c ^'ifc* I *^*«^ ; V a ' , l ,,; $ I 

'jo S'ln^yny^fyonn I ^'anynpy^gn^yVy^ I yWpynfarjj I ^yn*n«y a, n*yV*JV*y 
I Vyr$*«*'y*>*yi | ny^*«a£yy^n*Tnyo*y^ | yig*Ayn*n**$ynf*|n | ^*yrS*Ay 
BV*|gyn*ny^*3yn } nyan*g«'o*Xyn*a*y ^yiynpyliVgy^Q'B* *rX*«fy oSVnpy^ynn | 
■^•nya'yw'a'nyoiyi | ^•Y-nyosy^gynyyi | ff‘«*^*oy^n | yfa'fM^/yi^n'fcrg** 11 ^* 


V*5Y^ I I V^*Sya*$or*n*«ar«riGy^ I 5ya*|**Jjn*j|y'^*5*^n I IjV^a'T'wy 

•2-> nypY^^WyAyjr^y^ | 

} I SvVTYSMfc*!) I ***» , 3* 1 \«in-<j|^v§n*^^-nry^*^yVXy«,g V ^-^^ , 
Y»-S3Y^Y*'*Y!*' > '*'»tfr II 


$V^T , *1V' a ^‘Y^YS c Y ,c i’YY»Y8Y***■ , I in*4q*n*5*^*a*a^* jj j «tam*n*<i*«*y 
wpi'VlK* I ■KT , $**3V»*^VaVy»Y§[y^Y4y<F*Yn$n , nn | ^n^^-vrg'nv ^ j 
w *^Y«r^n | |nty** | r^YS* | |i*rya|vayyrVa jn*yi ] y*yV^yo|*$n • in • nTn ♦ an j 
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8*s'W**to* | I IV5*MvTi*r^ 

| ^.^•^•a*j^«r^a*a*afyrqarsfif*jj | r I 

| ^•yr^vnVs«Y*V» , yy^|*5f*ai*r|:y3>| , qfc , B* I 1 

^•ir^q , ^a»r§*^'v' a,, ^‘ a ’^* l!l <*5 , l«i*ov^w^ | 3VaVyn| , *^** , *VYS s >’ a 5 !, *ij• ) wa&y^y«r 5 

5ia;-a*«:va ; J}*ifc/ | |*y *i , '^y4*p«i , ‘i*V 

-^yor^yaV^ay^yy* | I *yaV^yAy»**Ty'j|vS , y*e; , *i*a*YY 

jiyj ] T^qYS'fl^'qsyVwr^S'S'a'i'r^q't ! V V*’"^V a **^* 0 ’ wy*5*aj*i* ^•*5^*"i ‘"jiy^y | 
^•aV^q**|Ty^v«|ay§'3'£y*r^yy;**:yBryya6^N«*^*|<y ifeyafi I VY l ^ , ly* , y4y , RV ,, 10 
iySrSjyjliyaTa | IFyfa^y^y^sya'iMp'WaTa ! *v3yyy2 ; a¥*cy» I *tes*aVyiyAc;**i* 
•ryi^-uT^ | ■aya*£^‘*rTy«r*y || 

| «yy$q , gitcyrqV a i , yy*jJy** , «i | ynyy^V^y^VY 
^•^f»* , T|^»<i*»i>Sr*ar*^ I Sya'yySl'^Bjypyy | jj* B'g^aV^’S’^rS’Jy 1 X*^’* , ^* a, * 

j *j*p^ | j y^yjjjariysraryiy^aryy^ | r&Y£^'&y«r*r3'*|V q ' l l' |, Vfc* I 15 

5i*y|-^qr£q*«*yiy8 , qi ; ^*j^* | Vyr?yaVyyy$j* , |« , « l V«pvy^.5 ,q ^ a, ^*"*V n * I 
jrarapyyy^-ySyapyaT*^ | |fc*aVyy3 , p , *y\$ , «fy'l | "VHY^Y^V 0 ’HY^PaVoVyya&R* 
*r«rqy^Mfiy |\^K>4| > Q«rar^^*a'ya*fi > qfrq^v q ^ I | "SyaVyiyjtfpyyJI* 

iyapytf'ac^aj**^ | ^y«*iyV;I ; ViJiyq»iyaV3y < 'iyt&y^y y* I V V^*ji}‘ q *Y l I 
a*a« | ^yjfafrai’^R'^ai’Tj J"fiy arS'-y^y*)***^ | $ya‘Bj*r j^yapyafcy 20 

| | ^fr^vyWyapy^wya' 

*^'»q*^*a , ‘jR*w*^*oi*|fe'^| | g*^y *J* I <fe^‘«'n*5 , »" a i*^' | ‘5ya , *ya»rq5*r^*m* 

| j|y ^»|-^-‘5qiW'*f‘5|c;* | 3y«r$c;*a‘»iyi* 
^•a'orS^y^a'IJySyapy^yirya'ii^ j p*yyyr<wi*« l 3 ,, ai*q^a*y'i | Yy y^Wa^'iyn^a | 
iSyq-wyyyfl^y^ 1 ^Y^'^YY^’^Y^'a* I *r y^*c«iY^Y < *y 5 j Vyaryiyalya'yy 25 

|^* a '5Y*YM Y5yVY , Y^* w *^Y% D Vfi** , *Y** B >5 , <l | V*®*•|*^* , ^Y«^*^ , Y , *•‘ I, * 
«f«ya j '5ya»rfijy«|iy«ra , 5a| j %ya*Vaf*^y*ipy§''^ya**'S' | 'Sya-Vafiy^^y yyj j «c;*]5* 

j y**p^«r«jya**q*H 1 aa‘S«ryN # | ^ya^yy • **• MVa-SY^'SY i ar^* 

yp»**g*»*aiy’Wy;* j aya^'W^***^ | ^ja^yy^a/avv^SV^Yys* | V fa **fcy *!*•»• g*«r 

»^***a|yayjyrV|4YV^’ q Ys*i»fayYs* } 3 • ay^y * j; -Tr m* y a * j »• y y *. • ar ^ • wylr tie;* . j 30 
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| | j 1 **^**' I J** 

I §ya**i**i | ^*q'zr^*«^**n*g*j*^S j | ^*V3y j jS'AvT^V 


TRANSLATION 

In tho following ia contained the history of the Indian war, as told by the grand¬ 
father Tahe-brtan of Kha-la-rtse. 

This is the talc of the former king of La-dvags (Ladakh) and of the war with the 
Sih-pas. During the time of the father-king the following [districts were inhabited 
by] his subjects : [the region] from the Hdu-ii pass (Zoji pass) upwards, from the 
Chos-bbad pass of Sbal-ti-yul upwards, and from La-fcdar in Zahs-dkar upwards; 
[the region] within the Se-fcdu-la pass of Ldum-ra (Nub-ra), and within Pho-lon-bdra- 
hdra of Byan-thaii. All those [who lived there] were the subjects of the father-king 
of La-dvags. Besides the father-king none could give orders to them. To say 
4 Sal&m ’ to the king of La-dvags there came annually from Kashmir [a Kashmiri] 
called Ma-lig, and together with him about one hundred assistant pony-men. In 
return to this, the king of La-dvags sent with a man from Kha-la-tse, called Drag- 
chos-don-grub, various products of La-dvags, for instance, a yak, a sheep, a goat, 
a dog, and also more valuable things. The king’s steward was the minister 
Ga-ga Phun-tshogs-rab-bstan of Sfie-mo, the chief cook (storekeeper) was a man of the 
house of Gsol-dpon (cook) at Wan-la. Chief purveyors in flesh were Sa-gfier-pa (meat 
provider) Stobs-ldan of ’Al-lci, and the magistrate of Rub-so, these two. What the 
king wanted of victuals (grain) was brought from Ldum-ra, and a man called 
Ga-ga Bstan-bdzin was the chief caterer of victuals. What was wanted of butter 
was brought by the people of Zahs-dkar. The peasants had [to pay] no taxes, and 
there was no forced labour. When the biennial embassy went to Lha-sa, every village 
had to send one man each to attend, and every [peasant] had to contribute two jau 
(a coin) as his wages. Every village had to give two hides (for packing) for the biennial 
embassy ( lo-phyag ), but the large villages three. Toll had to be paid by the traders 
of Kha-ce (Kashmir), Yar-kyen (Yarkand), and Dkar-zva (Lahul), on entering La-dvags; 
but it was not asked of the people of Pu-rig, Sbal-ti-yul, and La-dvags. Then a bride 
was asked for the king from Khah-gsar (Ko-loh) of Dkar-iva. Later on, as a son was not 
bom by that queen, they brought a daughter of the chief of Rub-6o. To her was 
bom a prince, who received the name of No-chun-nu (boy prince). Formerly many 
villages were deeply in debt to the king, and at the time when the prince was raised to 
the throne the king remitted all the debts. Thereupon all the landholders were much 
pleased. . 

Then, many years later, at last, in the ninth month of a Horse-year, a rumour 
was heard of an army of Sih-paa coming from Ka-shir (Kashmir). Then a * call to* 
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arms ’ was issued in Ron-chu-rgyud, Ldum-ra, Sbal-ti-yul, La-dvags, Pu-rig, and all 
[the other provinces]. Then [the armies] were led towards Pu-rig, and at San-ku of 
Pu-rig the army of the Sin-pas was met, and a battle was fought. The Sin-pas were 
victorious, the Ladakhis were beaten, and fled during the night across the Rus-si pass. 
They came out [of the defile] at Ser-go-la (Sar-sgo-la); and the whole army of the Sin-pas 
remained at Lan-dkar-tse for about one month. There they threw up trenches and 
remained for the whole of the tenth month. On the first day of the eleventh month all 
the Sin-pas arrived at the village of Pa-skyum. After having remained at Pa-skyum for 
fifteen days, the Sin-pas went back again to Lan-dkar-tse. There they remained till the 
end of the eleventh month. On the first of the twelfth month the whole Ladakhi 
army held a council [as follows]: ‘ It is winter now, and much snow has fallen. As 
the Sin-pas have not [sufficient] clothing, they will catch cold and not be able to fight. 
Then we Ladakhis will be victorious.’ Thus saying, they went to fight with the 
Sin-pas. The number of the Ladakhi soldiers was about 9,000. They all went after 
the Sin-pas. When the Ladakhis arrived at Skyid-mar-tse, they fought a great battle 
with the Sin-pas, and the Ladakhis were beaten. If you ask why the Ladakhis were 
beaten, [we answer] that the Ladakhis had to carry [on their own backs] their food, 
clothing, and a carpet, which filled a litter. On the top of that was placed the musket. 
As they had to carry so much, the Ladakhis could not fight and were beaten. The 
Sih-pas were victorious. Being hit by the muskets and swords of the Sin-pas, about 
300 Ladakhis died there. The chief commander, the minister of Tog, died there also. 
Several of the Ladakhis were seized and carried off by the Sih-pas. Then they fled 
in all directions. The treasurer Rnam-rgyal of Kram-bis acted as guide to the 
Sih-pas and Zo-ra-war, and [thus] they arrived at Mkhar-bu. When the people of 
Gyu-ru and Wan-la heard that the army of the Sih-pas had arrived at Mkhar-bu they 
beoame afraid, and, to welcome the Sih-pas, they brought a horse and some money. 
They all went to Mkhar-bu and, bowing their heads before the Sih-pa army, greeted 
them. Then Zo-ra-war and the Sih-pas became very much pleased. He said to the 
people of Gyu-ru and Wan-la: ‘ I will not allow any harm to be done to your 
villages 1 \ and gave them one soldier (si-pa) each to guard them. When [Zo-ra-war] 
arrived at Gyu-ru, the people of Lte-ba and Tih-mo-sgah became frightened, and one 
man from each village went to Gyu-ru, leading two horses and carrying some money. 
They weloomed the Sih-pas, who were highly pleased. The people of Lte-ba and 
Tih-mo-sgah also received one soldier each to guard [their villages]. Then the 
soldiers arrived at Myur-la, and the people of Sfte-mo, Ba-sgo, A-lci, Sa-spo-la, and 
Li-kyir, carrying some treasure each, went to meet the Sih-pas, and came to Myur-la. 
The Sih-pas liked that, and gave one soldier to each village as a guard. Then the whole 
army of the Sih-pas arrived at Sfte-mo, and the following rumour was spread: ‘ If 
some money is given, the whole army of the Sih-pas will go back! ’ When the king 
of La-dvags heard of it, he took much money and many [silver] ingots out of the 
Slel castle, went to Sfte-mo, and arrived before the Sih-pas. The Sih-pas were pleased, 
tookrall the treasures and the money, and said: * We shall go back! Only just now 
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we want to go to La-dvags for a moment to see it.’ Zo-ra-war and all his soldiers 
went to La-dvags. Nobody fired a bullet in any village, and thus they arrived at Slel 
and stayed at Gar-bzu (Dkar-zu), where they had their camp. They arrived there on the 
first of the second month, and the Sin-pas and the King of La-dvags stayed without 
fighting till the fourth month. Then Zo-ra-war said to Drag-chos-kun-dgah of 
Kha-la-tse : ‘ You must take the responsibility for all these Ladakhis ! ’ To which 
Drag-olios of Kha-la-tse replied: ‘ Until now have I been a servant of the king of 
La-dvags ; not only that, but I have also received ample food and drink from him. 
I shall not now' revolt against the king! ’ As he spoke thus, Zo-ra-war became very 
angry. Then the King of La-dvags and Zo-ra-war both made an agreement [as follows]: 
* Every peasant among the Ladakhis has to pay ten Tibetan rupees, six annas, and two 
paisa as tribute [to Jam-mu].’ The minister of Slel, Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin, was made 
Ha-ja, and the minister of Ba-sgo (Bab-sgo) was made minister of La-dvags. The * little 
king ’ fled in the direction of Lahul, and the father-king remained [in Leh], being deprived 
of every power (work) in La-dvags. Then anger was shown against Drag-chos of 
Kha-la-tse, who had said that he would not accept the responsibility for La-dvags. He 
was appointed a servant of Zo-ra-war, and taken to Kha-cul (Jam-mu) as a prisoner. 
Then a fort (kyi-la) was erected in La-dvags, and about 300 Sin-pa soldiers were 
placed in it. The remaining Sin-pa soldiers were taken by Zo-ra-war to Kha-cul. 
When Zo-ra-v r ar arrived at the castle of Tih-mo-sgan, he destroyed the treasury of 
king Ni-ma-rnam-rgyal, and the Sin-pas carried off the king’s sword, the strings of 
pearl, the branch (hand) of coral, the royal saddle cloth, and all the precious things. 

Then there were six years [of peace]. In the seventh year the Ladakhis held a counoil 
against the Sin-pas who lived in Sle[l]. They made [everything] ready for war. There 
was a man called Su-ka-mir, of Hem-babs. That man admonished the people in 
Pu-rig to make w'ar. And, when he led them [against the enemy], Zo-ra-war arrived 
at Slel, coming by the Zaris-dkar road and leading many Sin-pa soldiers. The soldiers 
of La-dvags and Pu-rig, being afraid of the Sih-pa soldiers, went before Zo-ra-war 
and said: ‘ We have all come [here] to say Sal&m to you ! We want to make a 
petition.’ Such a lie they said. Then the Wa-zir answered : * Whatever petition you 
have, I will listen to it. Some of you may remain here; all the rest may return to 
their own villages.’ He kept back Su-ka-mir of Hem-babs in Pu-rig, Yis-mal-mir of 
Cig-tan, and several more people of Pu-rig. After several days, he began to examine 
them, saying : ‘ Who is the one that issued the first call to arms ? ’ After all, 
Su-ka-mir of Hem-babs was found out. Su-ka-mir was abused, mid, his right hand 
being cut off, the stump was dipped into boiling butter. That hand was fastened 
with nails on the top of a pole at the Kha-la-tse bridge. Then it was again taken 
off and wrapped in a handkerchief at the bridge of Kha-la-tse. When that hand was 
placed in the room of the government storehouse (Ko-khri) of Kha-la-tee, a oat carried 
it off over night. Then the people of Kha-la-tse thought that they would all 
be punished. But, a ‘grandfather lama’ having died, his hand was cut off and fastened 
on the top of a pole at the Kha-la-tse bridge. Su-ka-mir’s tongue was also cut out. 
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Then a call to arms was issued to all the Ladakhis to carry war to Sbal-ti-yul. The 
Ladakhis were sent from Oyu-ru in the upper direction, their general being Ga-ga 
Bah-kha-pa. They marched across the Chos-bbad pass of Ha-nu. On the following 
day the Sih-pa army was sent off together with a man called Ma-di-na-Sa. Zo-ra-war, 
leading an army of Pu-rig people and an army from Hjam-bbu which had arrived 
only recently, marched by way of Dkar-gyil-lo and reached a place called Tse-tse-tsan. 
There they met with the army of Sbal-ti-yul, a battle ensued, and several Si-pas were 
killed. A general called Ne-zam-din of Dkar-gyil-lo also died there. Later on the 
Wa-zir Zo-ra-war himself fought a battle, and all the Sbal-tis fled at once. Then 
the [other] army of the Sih-pas and that of the Ladakhis arrived at the castle of 
Skar-rdo, without ever having fired a single bullet. There they all gathered and 
made a camp. Both sides remained without fighting for twelve days. ’Ag-mad-Sa, 
the chief of Skar-rdo, remained hidden in the castle. After twelve days had elapsed, 
the chief ’Ag-mad-Sa came down from his castle for no particular reason, and bowed his 
head before Zo-ra-war. The Wa-zir was pleased and said to the chieftain : ‘ Where is 
Ra-yim-Khan, the chief of Cig-tan ? You must seize and bring him [here]! ’ The 
Chief ’Ag-mad-Sa-Khan answered: 4 Who knows ? I have no news [about him]! ’ 
The Wa-zir said : 4 If you do not bring him [here], I will make it unpleasant for you ! ’ 
If you ask why the chief Ra-yim-Khan was looked for, [we answer] that, before Zo-ra-war 
hAd come from Kashmir, [Ra-yim-Khan] had issued a call to arms to all the Ladakhis. 
For that reason a strict inquiry was made for Ra-yim-Khan. Later on the Chief 
’Ag-mad-Khan sent scouts over the whole country. They seized and brought Ra-yim. 
Khan [to Skar-rdo]. When he arrived before Zo-ra-war, Zo-ra-war issued an order 
He assembled the whole armies of the Sih-pas and Ladakhis, of the Pu-rig-pas, and of 
Sbal-ti-yul, men and women, old and young, blind and deaf, all at a time. In the 
middle of the town was a large field of lucerne, and nil men were taken there. Tents 
were put up for both Zo-ra-war and the father-king. Then the whole army was drawn 
up in order, and Ra-yim-Khan was seized by seven soldiers and escorted there. He 
was admonished to eat much opium, which made him intoxicated. It was to save 
him much pain, they said. He was placed in the middle of the whole army. One 
man brought an armful of wood, another a small kettle filled with a ba-ti (four 
pounds) of butter. Then [three] hearthstones were put up, and the small kettle was 
placed on them ; a fire was lit, and the butter was boiled. A 4 man-killing executioner ’ 
appeared and seized Ra-yim-Khan. At first he cut off his hand and smeared the hot 
butter over the wound. Then he cut off his tongue. When he had cut off his ears, 
he showed him to the whole army. Then he pushed him into the middle of the crowd. 
There was also a man from Pas-kyum, called Hu-sen of [the house] Bon-pho, who had 
rebelled against the Sih-pas. His right hand and tongue w r ere also cut off. Then 
they let him go. He did not die. Ra-yim-Khan cried for about two days; then he 
died. Thus the Sih-pas were victorious, and everything went as they could wish. 
Several Sih-pas were stationed at Skar-rdo. ’Ag-mad-Khan, the chief of Skar-rdo, 
and all the [other] chieftains were carried off, and the army returned to La-dvags. 
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The father-king and Bah-kha-pa both died at Skar-rdo. Their corpses were brought 
to Tog, where they were cremated. Then the Wa-zir took out of the eastie of Skar-rdo 
the whole treasure that there existed, and went to Slel. He remained for a winter 
in La-dvags. 

In the second month of spring some soldiers were sent over the whole country 
on account of a war to be undertaken against Byah-than. All people had to carry loads 
and were taken along [with the army]. About 6,000 [men] arrived from Kha-eul 
as reinforcements of the Sin-pa army. They had thirty cannons with them. Then 
[more] men wore gathered from La-dvags, Sbal-ti-yul, Pu-rig, Ldum-ra, and all direc¬ 
tions ; and when about 12,000 soldiers were assembled, they were led to Byah-than. 
Every villager was made responsible for the transport of five khal {150 pounds). Then 
they arrived at Ru-thog. Without fighting they carried off all the riches that existed 
at Ru-thog and sent them to La-dvags. Then they arrived at Grog-po-rab-gsum, 
where the Tibetan army made its appearance. Then the Sin-pas held a council with 
the Ladakhis [as follows]: * We will dam up the water of the brook ! ’; and they 
dammed up the water of the brook. Then the whole Tibetan army went back for a 
day’s journey, and the army of the Sin-pas followed them (marched also). In the 
upper part of Grog-po-rab-gsum, the Siii-pa-Ladakhi army, as well as the Tibetan army, 
made their camps and remained there. During one night much hail came down from 
the sky. When it dawned, the Sin-pas, who had only little clothing on them, sank 
under the hail, and many Sin-pas died. When the sun rose above the summits, the 
Tibetans and the Sih-pas fought a great battle. About noon Zo-ra-war was hit by 
a Tibetan bullet. He fell from his horse and died. The Tibetan soldiers cut Zo-ra-war’s 
corpse (flesh) to pieces and carried it off. They cut off Zo-ra-war’s head and sent it 
to Hjam-bbu (Jammu). Then the Tibetans seized many Sih-pas and took them to Tibet. 
A Tibetan of high rank, named Zib-bcod, made an agreement with the Sih-pas : 

4 What has been done on both sides should not be spoken of again. The biennial trade 
(lo-phyag) is to be continued as formerly.’ After this letter of agreement was duly 
written, the Sih-pa army went to La-dvags, and the Tibetan army to Tibet. 

After three months had elapsed, De-wan Ha-ri-cand and Wa-zir Ra-tun, these tw'o 
generals, came from Kha-cul into Tibet, leading 8,000 Sih-pa soldiers. They arrived 
at Slel in the fifth month. Then a call to arms was issued to La-dvags, Ldum-ra, 
Sbal-ti-yul, and Pu-rig. The peasants were taken to do transport work, and the 
noblemen to serve as warriors. Some Tibetan soldiers, who had arrived at the 
Lcem-bbre castle, Averc deprived of their water supply in the castle [and the castle 
was conquered]. Several Sih-pa soldiers were left stationed there. The De-wan and 
many Sih-pas pursued the Tibetan army. They caught them at Clm-suL Some 
Tibetans were killed, others were seized and carried off. Ra-ga-Sa, the Tibetan general, 
was also seized. They said : 4 It is in reply to their having killed Wa-zir Zo-ra-war 
first! ’, and severed his neck with a sword. Then the Tibetans were beaten. All 
the customs of the former kings of La-dvags were re-established. Those Sih-pas 
who had been made prisoners in the preceding year, when Zo-ra-war died, were 
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returned, and the captive Tibetans were also returned, and an agreement was arrived 
at. Then those Sin-pas who had been kept captive in Tibet had married Tibetan 
women. They all went to Kha-cul, every one carrying a child. Those Tibetans 
who had been taken captive by the Sin-pas had married women of Hjam-bbu. They 
went [back] to Tibet, carrying two or three children each. Mi-fta-re-ya-sin had been 
in Tibet with the Sib-pas as an officer. When he arrived at Hjam-bbu [home] from 
Tibet, the Ma-ha-ra-ja asked him : ‘ If once more we go to war against Tibet, shall we 
win or not ? * To which Mina-re-ya-sin replied: ‘ We cannot make war against 
Tibet! If you ask why, as many soldiers as we have, so many lamas have the 
Tibetans; as much food as a Sin-pa consumes within a month, a Tibetan eats within 
a day ; as many dresses as are put on by ten Sin-pas, a single Tibetan puts on ; and 
they are in possession of much magic. They know how to bring rain from the sky, 
and how to cause fire spontaneously. They cause heaven and earth to shake, and they 
can show great power. Some men fly up to the sky ; others make themselves invisible 
and kill people with a sword, and there are many [more] unusual things! ’ The 
Ma-ha-ra-ja became angry and said : * You are taking the side of the Tibetans ! You 
are telling ugly things ! I will not keep you in my service ! ’ He turned him out and 
sent him to some other country. Five Ladakhis out of those who had been taken 
captive by the Tibetans and carried off, viz. the astrologer Tshe-dban-rab-bstan, 
the chief Sgo-lam-Khan of Chu-sod, the minister of Ba-sgo, the minister Sa-bi, and 
Hol-chags-pa-phyag-rdor of Lte-ba, did not return from Tibet. If you ask why, [we 
answer that] they said they were taking the side of the Sin-pas and not that of the 
Tibetans. Therefore the Tibetans became angry and kept them in Tibet till they died. 


NOTES 

The language of Tshe-brtan’s account is not quite the spoken language of Ladakh, as might be supposed. 
Tshe-brtan himself spoke the Ladakhi dialect when he told his tale; but the munshi who wrote it down contrived 
to embellish it with as many classical Tibetan words and grammatical forms as he thought necessary, to make the 
account acceptable to educated men. The natives themselves would never write as they speak. It is only the 
missionaries who pursue that aim. 

There is a remarkable number of foreign words, Urdu, contained in the account. These words testify to 
the influence exercised by the Dogras and Kashmiris over the Ladakhis since the times of the Dogra war. Such 
foreign words are the following: Ba-ba (Turk.), ‘ father ’; hu-kum (fyukm), ‘ order ’; sa-ldm, ‘ peace,’ ‘ salutation ’ ; 
khar-ji ( kharch ), ‘ taxes in kind,’ often used in the sense of ‘ food ’; za-mm-ddr, ‘ landholder’; bab (bdb), ‘ taxes ’; 
tu-bag (tupak), ' musket,’ ‘ rifle ’; nog-san ( nuqfSn ), ' harm,’ ‘ injury ’; si-jxi ( sipdhl ), ‘ soldier ’; ’a-na (ana), * a 
coin ’; pe-ne (Indian pan a), ‘ one paisa ’; kyi-la ( qil'a ), ‘ castle,' ‘fort ’; ar-ji ('am), * petition ’; bad-nam ( badndm ), 
' abuse ’; ko-kkri (ko(hi),‘ warehouse/' granary ’ ; kha-bar (khabar), * information,’ ‘ news ’; 'a-phim (afim),‘ opium ’; 
ba-ti (bat),' a weight ’ (four pounds); tob (Turkish t&p), ‘ cannon ’; be-kar (begar), ‘ forced labour ’; ja-du (jadu), 
* magic ’; no-ka-ri (naukari ), 4 service.’ 

Among the local names the spelling Ka-ahir for Kashmir is of particular interest, as reminding us of the old 
name KaAvfra of that country. It occurs only once : in all other cases we find Kha-cul. Jam-mu is regularly 
spelt Hjam-bbm The Tibetans seem to connect this name with Hjam-bu-gliA, Jambu-dvlpa. 

As repuds the use of the pronouns tto-toA and ria-sa, ‘ we,’ they are very carefully distinguished in Tshe- 
brtan's account, Aa-tan being used inclusively, and na-sa exclusively, of the addressed person. 
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As the text shows us, Tshe-brtan had never understood that in 1834 Jammu and Kashmir were not one and 
the same state, as they have been since 1846. He believed them to be one and the same even then, and therefore 
he Often speaks of Kashmir when he means Jammu. Although the general course of events is the same in Tshe- 
brtan’s and inunshi Dpal-rgyas' accounts, there are many differences with regard to minor matters. Bastl-Rim's 
account, which is found in Cunningham’s Ladak, also differs from both of them in many points. At the present 
day it will hardly be possible to decide which of the three accounts is to be given the preference in partioular 
points, and it will therefore be useful to compare the three in a table, showing the chief events in three parallel 
columns, one for each authority. (See ante, pp. 129 sqq.) 

The main importance of Tshe-brtan’s account rests in the fact that he alone describes the Dogras on their 
cruel and avaricious side. If we had nothing but the two other accounts, we should come to the conclusion that 
the Dogra generals and soldiers were as chivalrous as any army in the world has ever been. In reality, they appear 
to have been not much above the average of Oriental warriors. , 



XX. Basti-Ram’s Account of the Dogra War, and Cunningham’s 

* Other Information ’ 

Basti-R&m was a Dogra officer and one of the early Wazlrs of Ladakh. His 
Wazirate lasted from 1847 to 1861 a.d. Cunningham met him in Ladakh, probably 
in 1847, and asked him to write an account of the Dogra war, to which he agreed. 
As Basti-R&m held a high office in the conquered kingdom of Ladakh, his account 
has a right to appear among the ‘ Minor Chronicles ’ of Ladakh. His account of the 
Dogra war is of particular importance, for the simple reason that it is the earliest 
over written. On the other hand, it is in much need of re-editing; for the names 
contained in it have never been identified with those contained in the later Tibetan 
accounts of the same war. The original (probably Urdu) text of Basti-Rftm’s tale 
lias been lost. What we possess now is Cunningham’s English rendering of the same. 
('unningham says (p. 332) with regard to it: 1 The following account of the Dogra invasion 
u as kindly dictated, at my request, by Mehta Basti Ram, a Hindu Rajput of Kashtwar, 
now governor of Le, who was one of the principal officers of the expedition. As 
an authentic record of an interesting event, of which no other account exists to my 
knowledge (in 1847 a.d.), I should have preferred giving the narrative almost literally, 
but I found that in this shape it would entail the insertion of too many footnotes, 
which would have completely distracted the attention of the reader. I have there¬ 
fore re-written the account entirely, and have given the Tibetan names, which my 
knowledge of the localities enabled me to do without much difficulty. The narrative 
was of course dictated in the first person, for whieh 1 have throughout substituted 
the name of “Dogra” and “the Dogra troops”.’ Basti-Rftm’s account breaks off 
immediately before the Balti war. The history of the conquest of Baltistan and the 
two later Tibetan Dogra wars was compiled by Cunningham from ‘ Other Information 
The correct Tibetan forms of the names have been added by the present author. 


ENGLISH TEXT {Cunningham, p. 333) 

1. Conquest op Ladak by the Dogras 

1. The chief officers engaged in this expedition under the Vazir Zoravar Sing 
were, 1st, Mia Rai Sing; 2nd, Mehta Basti Rim; 3rd, Mirza Rasul Beg; 4th, 
Rana Z&lim Sing; 5th, Singhi Mankotiah; 6th, Mian Tuta (Tibetan, Miyanota ); 
7th, Sirdar Uttam Sing; and 8th, Vazir Khojak Bhunjah. 


Ll 
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2. The Dogra troops inarched from Kashtwar (T. Kastrawar), and entered the 
Ladak (La-dvags) territory by the pass at the head of the Suru valley, where, on the 
16th of August, 1834, tiiey were opposed by the Boti (Tibetan) leader Mangal, at the 
head of 5,000 men. The Dogras advanced to the attack up a hill, which was obstinately 
defended for a whole day, and at last succeeded in dislodging the Laddkis with a loss 
of only six or seven killed, and five or six wounded; whilst the enemy lost thirty killed, 
and as many wounded. They encamped on the north bide of the hill for the night, 
and on the next morning marched to Suru, where they halted for eight days. During 
that time the Vazir prohibited his troops from cutting the corn, which was then ripe, 
and his politic conduct was rewarded by the immediate submission of the zamindars, 
who came over to him in a body, and placed themselves under his protection. The 
Vazir then built a small fort, which he occupied for a month. He next advanced to 
Shakhar (Sag-mkhar), where there was a fort belonging to Thai Sultan (Khri-Sultan), 
and having reinstated the zamindars of Janguri (San-ku-ri ?) and Shakhar (Sag-mkhar) 
in their villages, he made a summary settlement of the district by imposing a tax of 
four rupees upon each house. 

3. Leaving thirty-five men in the fort and ten men over the bridge, the Dogras 
advanced by Langkarchu (Lan-mkhar-rtse) and Manji (Mainji of the map) to the 
bridge of Paskyum (T. Pas-kyum), where they were again opposed by the Lad&kis. 
The struggle was desultory, and protracted, the Dogras losing only seven killed, while 
the Botis (Tibetans) had fifty or sixty killed, and a greater number wounded. By 
a skilful manoeuvre the Lad&kis effected their retreat across the bridge, which they 
then broke down. On the following day, however, the Dogras managed to cross the 
river on inflated skins without opposition ; on which the chief of the place abandoned 
Paskyum, and fled to the fort of Sod (Sod), where, with the zamindars of the district, 
he determined to hold out. 

4. The Dogras advanced towards the place and raised a battery against it; but 
after ten days’ firing nothing had been effected, although they had lost forty men in 
killed and wounded. The Vazir, who had remained behind at Paskyum, then ordered 
Mehta Basti Rdm, with a party of 500 men, to make a vigorous assault upon the place. 
Accordingly, early the next morning, whilst it was still dark, the attack was begun 
by a discharge from the battery, under cover of which the Dogras advanced rapidly 
to the assault. By daybreak they had gained possession of the place and had captured 
the Gyalpo ( rgyal-po , * king ’ or * chief ’). Altogether the number of prisoners taken 
at Paskyum and at S6d amounted to 6,000 men. A whole month was then wasted 
in fruitless negotiations with the zamindars of the district, who would not agree to 
the terms of settlement proposed by the Vazir. 

5. In the meantime Akabat Mahmtid Khan (the King of Ladakh), the Gyalpo 
of Lad&k (La-dvags-rgyal-po), with the Banka Kahlan (B&h-kha-bkab-blon) and four 
chiefs, named Gapaju (T. Ga-ga-jo Y), Dorje Namgyal (Bdo-rje-rnam-rgyal), Chang 
or Chovang Nabdan (Tshe-dban-rab-brtan), Ike Kahlon of Bazgo (Bab-sgo-bkah- 
blon), and Rahim Khan, of Chachot (Chu-iod), accompanied by a force of 22,000 men. 
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arrived at Mulbil (Mul-bbyo). From thence they dispatched envoys to the camp, 
who at first talked boldly, and tried to frighten the Dogras, but they afterwards declared 
their readiness to agree to honourable terms, and proposed that some respectable 
and confidential agents should be sent back with them to treat with their chiefs 
regarding the terms of accommodation. To this the Vazir consented, and after having 
feasted the envoys and placed turbans on their heads, he deputed Mehta Basti Ram, 
with some other Dogra officers and a guard of 500 matchlock-men, to accompany 
them. When the men were ready to start, the Vazir was requested not to send so large 
a party, as their number would be more likely to alarm than to pacify the minds of 
their countrymen. Accordingly only five men, with two respectable zamindars, 
named Gola and Nanda, were sent with the envoys. On their arrival in the Ladaki 
camp, these men were treacherously seized by the chiefs, and dispatched under a guard 
of 500 men to the bridge of Darkcch (perhaps Durkit of the maps between Sar-sgo-ln 
and Pas-kyum). One of the men, however, a Suwar, named Ratan Sing, managed 
to escape, and returned to the Dogra camp. In tlio meantime Banka Kahlon (Bah- 
kha-bkah-blon), by a circuitous route, attacked the Dogras in their rear, and made 
many prisoners, who were thrown bound into the river in sight of their comrades. 
On this the Vazir, seeing the danger of his situation, ordered a retreat, which with 
some difficulty was effected to Lang-karchu (Lah-mkhar-rtse), in the Suru valley, 
to the fort of the Thai Sultan (Khri-Sultan). There the Dogras remained unmolested 
for four months, procuring a precarious subsistence by plunder alone. 

6. At the end of that time Banka Kahlon (Bari-kha-bkab-blon) with his 22,000 
men advanced towards Langkarchu (Lah-mkhar-rtse); but the Vazir, having received 
intelligence of their movements, dispatched a party of 100 men to oppose them, when 
they were within one kos (one mile and a half) of the place. Now the straggling 
manner in which the Dogras were obliged to wade through the snow, and the un- 
xoldierlike way in which their tents were scattered over the open country completely 
deceived the Ladtikis as to the real number of their enemies. They were, besides, 
quite exhausted with their long and fatiguing march through the snow r ; and there¬ 
fore, instead of attacking the Dogras at once, they halted for a consultation, which 
ended in the whole body sitting down to prepare their evening meal of tea and wheaten 
flour. On seeing this the Dogras attacked them with their swords, and after five or 
six were killed on each side, and several were wounded, Banka Kahlon (Bah-kha- 
bkab-blon) and the other Ladaki leaders became alarmed and fled with numbers of 
their men. The remainder of the Dogras, who had hitherto held aloof, now rushed 
to the attack, and completed the rout of the Botis (Tibetans); 400 Ladakis, in 
attempting to escape along the bank of the river, were overwhelmed by the fall of 
a snow-bed, and 1,200, who had been concealed behind a hill, were made prisoners, 
along with Moru Tidzi (Dhos-grub-bstan-bdzin), the K&hlon of Bazgo (Bab-sgo- 
bkab-blon), and his son Gyurmed (llgyotoaed). The Dogras lost three of their leaders, 
namely, Uttam Vazir, Hazru Vazir of tJfia, and Surtu Rana, with twenty men, and 
between fifty and sixty wounded. 
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7. After this victory the Dogras were again enabled to advance to Paskyum by 
making use of their prisoners for the carriage of their baggage. Prom thence they 
marched byShergol (Sar-sgo-la) to Mulbil (Mul-bbye), where they halted for fifteen days, 
and then proceeded by Kharbu (Mkhar-bu) to Lama-Yuru (Gyun-drun), where they 
were met by an envoy with a letter from Sul tin Akabat Mahmud Kh&n (the King 
of Ladakh), sueing for peace. Eight months, he said, had now elapsed in the vain 
struggle for independence, and that, if the Vazir would premise faithfully that he should 
not be seized, he would himself come to treat about the terms of peace. To this the 
Vazir at once assented, adding that the king need not ^e under any alarm, as the 
Dogras wanted nothing more than the payment of a regular tribute to their master, 
Maharaja Gulab Sing. On this the Gyalpo ( rgyal-po , king) advanced to Bazgo 
(Bab-sgo), and intimated his wish to have an interview, provided the Vazir would 
not bring a largw uoay of men with him. Accordingly the Vazir, Zorriwar Sing, with 
Mehta Basfci Ram and 100 men, waited upon the Gyalpo, whom they found encamped 
upon the plain of Bazgo, with a party Of 2,000 men. The Gyalpo received the Vazir 
kindly, and begged that he would move his camp to Bazgo, which was soon after¬ 
wards done. 

8. When ten days had elapsed, the king wished the Vazir to accompany him to 
Le (Sic), but with only a small party, lest the inhabitants should become alarmed. 
Zordwar Sing assented, and started for L6 with only 100 men. Soon after their arrival 
the Vazir waited upon the Gyalpo, and was preparing to make his usual offering of 
a Sadka of rs. 100 to the Gyalpo’s son, named Chang-raphtan (Tshe-dbah-rab-brtan), 
then only seventeen years of age, when the prince, mistaking the action either for an 
insult or for treachery, drew his sword. His followers did the same, and the Dogras 
also drew their swords. On this the Gyalpo fell upon his knees and clasped the 
Vazir’s hands, while the prince and his followers retired into the fort of 1A. Some horse¬ 
men carried the intelligence to the Dogra camp at Bazgo (Bab-sgo), when 5,000 men 
started at once for Le, which they reached the next morning. 

9. For four months the Vazir remained at Ld, when it was finally arranged that 
the Gyalpo (king) should pay rs. 50,000 for the expenses of the war, and a yearly 
tribute of rs. 20,000. Of the first, a sum of rs. 37,000 was paid at onoe, partly in cash 
and partly in jewels. The balance the Gyalpo promised to pay in two instalments, 
the first of rs. 6,000 at the end of one month, and the second of rs. 7,000 at the end of 
four months. The Vazir then fell back to Lama Yurru (Gyuh-druh). 

10. At this place he heard that the chief of Sod had recaptured his fort and had 
put to death the Dogra garrison of fifty-five men. By forced marches the Dogras 
reached Sod; but the enemy having dispersed, they halted there for thirteen days. 
Thence they marched thirty-seven and a half miles (twenty-five bo») in two days to 
Suru, where they surprised the Boris (Tibetans) by a night attack. Thirteen of the 
enemy were taken prisoners and hanged upon trees; while by a promise of fifty rupees 
for every head the Dogras obtained 200 prisoners, who were at onoe beheaded. After 
this the zamindars of the district tendered their submission. 
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11. Here it was discovered that this rebellion had been excited by Mihan Sing, 
the Sikh governor oi Kashmir, who had even sent a servant of his own, named Jala 
Sing Gopi, with 50 men, to the assistance of the chiefs of Suru and Sod. 


NOTES 

For a comparison of Bastf-Rim's account with the other authorities sec Ryycd-rabs (ante, pp. 129 sqq.). 
As regards numbers, I cannot place any confidence in Bastl-Rum’s statements. Thus it is not possible that the 
first Tibetan force which opposed the Dogras should have numbered 5,000 men. The Dogras surprised the 
Ladakhis in time of peace, and at the utmost 500 men could be gathered together in the remote Suru valley. Nor 
can I believe that BaA-kha-pa’s army numbered 22,000 men, and that even after 6,000 Ladakhis had been taken 
prisoners at Sod and Pas-kyum. I cannot help suspecting Basti-Riim of exaggerating the number of the enemy 
in order to make the victory of the Dogras appear in a better light. With regard to Mora Tadxi (DAos-grub- 
bstan-bdzin) let me state that according to the Tibetan accounts he was ‘ minister of Leh ’. Cunningham con¬ 
tinually mixed him up with Ban-kha-pa, the ‘ minister of Lcc-hbre ’, probably because these two persons are often 
mentioned together. Tshe-dbafi-rab-brtan was apparently ‘ minister of Bab-sgo \ In a later note Cunningham 
spells his name Chang Raphtan (instead of Chang Nabdan). Raju Dftos-grub-bstan-hdzin was visited by Vigne 
in 1839. He calls him Marat Tanzin, and says that hewas only a puppet in the hands of the Dogras. ‘Aqibat 
Mahmud Khan was the title given by the Mughal emperor to the King of Ladakh after the battle of Bab-sgo, 
c. 1650 a.d., when he was supposed to become a Musalman. 


2. Second Expedition to Leh (Cunningham, p. 340) 

1. Leaving Suru the Vazir marched in ten days to Jasku or Zanskar (Zans-dkar), 
the chief of which, together with all the zamindars, waited upon him, and agreed to pay 
a tax of three rupees and a half for every house. 

2. Intelligence now arrived that an insurrection had broken out in L 6 (Sle); that 
the Gyalpo (king), at the instigation of Mihan Sing, the Sikh governor of Kashmir, had 
closed the roads to the merchants; that he had confiscated the property of Moru 
T&dzi (Dhos-grub-bstan-bdzin) and the Banka Kahlon (Ban-kha-bkab-blon), and that 
he had imprisoned and tortured his munshi Daya Ram, on suspicion of his 
being a partisan of the Dogras. This news distressed the Vazir very much; and his 
anxiety was further increased by the difficulty of finding a guide, who would conduct 
him by the direct route to L6, upon which he determined to march at once. Everyone 
professed entire ignorance of any direct route, until at length a man named Midphi 
Sata offered his services, to whom the Vazir gave a present of a pair of golden bracelets, 
worth rs. 500, besides two rupees a day, and the promise of the district of Zanskar 
(Zahs-dkar) in perpetuity. 

3. With twelve seers of wheaten flour, and a bag of barley upon each horse, the 
party, under the direction of their guide, inarching from 45 to 60 miles a day, in ten 
days reached the village of Tsumur (Lce-bbre), where they most unexpectedly heard 
that the wife and son of the Gyalpo were then residing. A party of 500 horsemen was 
sent forward to capture them; but they received early intelligence of the movement, 
and fled to Id. On thus the Gyalpo waited upon the Vazir at Chacliot (Chu-aod), and 
expressed his sorrow and contrition for what had occurred. The Vazir demanded why 
he had so shamefully broken his promises, and added, * Although we conquered your 
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country with 10,000 men, we did not place a single man of our own over any of your 
districts, but left you in sole charge of the whole kingdom.’ The Gyalpo was much 
ashamed, and promised to be faithful for the future. 

4. On the next day the Dogra troops, accompanied by the Gyalpo, proceeded to 
L6, where the Vazir demanded the balance of the tribute, amounting to rs. 13,000, 
besides the additional expenses of the army. To pay the first the Vazir was obliged 
to take the property of the royal ladies; and in lieu of the second, the K&hlon, Achu 
Ganpu (’A-jo-mgon-po), offered tea and wool, gold and silver utensils, and other goods, 
which were accepted. The government of the country was then bestowed upon Moru-pa 
T&dzi (Drios-grub-bstan-bdzin), the K&hlon of Banka, while the Gyalpo was allowed 
a ja'ghir. A fort was erected outside the city of L£, and Dalel Sing wets appointed 
thanadar of the place with a body of 300 men. After this Zor&war Sing proceeded to 
Jammu, taking with him the son of Moru T&dzi, and some other respectable men, as 
hostages for the good behaviour of the new king. 

5. Before leaving Le, the Vazir had ordered Lakpat Rai and Basti Ram to proceed 
against Bald& (Palddr, Dpal-dar). Accordingly they marched with 1,500 foot- 
soldiers by the Zanskar (Zans-dkar) road to Bald&, where they were opposed by 
Budhi Sing Mithania, the chief of the district. Victory declared for the Dogras, with a 
loss of eighteen or twenty men killed on their side, and about twenty or twenty-five 
on that of the enemy. After a halt of seventeen days, they proceeded towards Jammu, 
leaving a garrison of twenty men in the fort of Chatrgarh. 

NOTES 

C un ni ng ham has the following note on Miyan-Sifigh’s plana when exoiting the Ladakhia to rebel againat the 
Dogras: 1 Mihan Sing’s intention was undoubtedly to force the whole trade through Kashmir, which otherwise, 
owing to the occupation of Laddk by the Dogras, would have been turned into other ohannels leading through 
Kdshtwtfr, and the Dogra territories dependent upon Jamu to India. The amount of duties upon merchandise 
in transit through Kashmir had already fallen off from this cause.’ According to Cunningham Bastl-Rim’s 
statement about marching 46-60 miles a day is exaggerated. ’A-jo-mgon-po was not a bkaJf-blon or minister, but 
the warden of the He-mis monastery; see the Tibetan acoounts. As has been stated, Ddos-grub-bstan-bdrin 
was not minister of BaA-kha (Loe-bbre, etc.), but of Leh. Balde, or Palder, is the Tibetan Dpal-dar, Indian Padar, 
a district on the Chenab river, east of Kaslitav&r, which was in those days under Chamba. It was wrested from the 
Chamba State by the Dogras. See the aooount in the Chamba State Gazetteer, 1910 , p. 106 . 

3. Conquest of Baltxstan (Cunningham, p. 343) 

1. Maharaja Gul4b Sing and tjhe Mia (Uttani Sing, eldest son of Gulab Sing) were 
both very much displeased with the Vazir Zor&war Sing for having made over the 
country to Moru T&dzi (Dnos-grub-bstan-bdzin), who had no claim to it. The Vazir 
replied that Moru T&dzi belonged to the royal family of Lad&k; but that since 
his elevation was displeasing to the Maharaja, he would depose him on his return to L6 
(Sle). One year after this, news was brought that the new king had revolted, that he had 
killed the thanadar of Bald& (Dpal-dar, Padar) and his twenty men, that twenty others 
had been made prisoners; and that the Dogra troops throughout the country were 
beleaguered in their different forts. 
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2. On hearing this, the Vazir started at once with a body of 3,000 infantry, and in 
two months reached the district of Bakte (Padar); but owing to the swollen state of the 
river he was unable to accomplish anything for two months more. At the end of that 
time, when tho river had become passable, the Dogras attacked tht Vrt of Chatrgarli, 
which they carried by storm with a loss of fifteen men on their own side and of twenty 
on that of the enemy. Some twenty or thirty prisoners that wero taken, had their cars 
and noses cut off, which frightened the people so much that they immediately tendered 
their submission. 

3. Leaving a garrison in the fort of Chatrgarli, the Vazir again marched 
into Zanskar (Zans-dkar) over the hills. On this march twenty-five men died from the 
severe cold, and ten men lost their feet and hands in the snow. On reaching Zanskar 
the Dogras found that the people had fled ; but during a halt of two months every¬ 
thing was arranged satisfactorily. After that Rai Sing and Mia Tota (T. Mi-ya-no-ta), 
with about 1,000 men, advanced towards L 6 (Sle), on which Moru Tfidzi (Dnos-grub- 
bstan-bdzin), the new Gyalpo (king), who was formerly Kahlon of Banka (no, minister 
of Sle, F.), fled with precipitation from the capital. Being closely pursued, he was 
nearly overtaken, when, by the resistance of some of the more trustworthy of his 
followers, he was enabled to continue his flight. He was at length captured at the village 
of Tabo (T. Ta-bo) in Spiti, after a loss of six or seven men on each side; on which 
he was taken back to L£ and imprisoned. 

The old Gyalpo, Akabat Mahmud, and the new one, Moru Tfidzi (Dnos-grub- 
bstan-bdzin), were both brought before the Vazir, who deposed the latter, and reinstated 
the former, upon the old terms of rs. 23,000 yearly tribute, but with the stipulation 
that the expenses of the troops which occupied the country should also be defrayed 
by him. 

The Vazir then again proceeded to Jammu, where he remained for a whole year, 
after which he returned to Ladik (La-dvags) with 6,000 men, for the purpose of 
seizing Moru Tfidzi (Dhos-grub-bstan-bdzin), the Kahlon of Banka (Bari-kha-bkab- 
blon), and Chang Nabdan (Tshe-dban-rab-brtan), the Kihlon of Bazgo (Bab-sgo-bkab- 
blon), both of whom had been plotting against the Gyalpo Mahmud Khan. 

End of Ba8ti-Ram's narrative 
Beginning of Cunningham's ‘ Other Information ’ (p. 346) 

They had been in correspondence with Ahmed Shah of Balti (Sbal-ti), whom they 
wished to engage in a general rise against the Dogra authority. The Balti chief 
imprudently lent too willing an ear to their overtures, and by a subsequent act 
furnished the long-looked-for pretext for invasion, which Zoriwar Sing was but too 
glnH to seize upon. Early in 1836 Ahmed Shah being dissatisfied with his eldest son 
Muhammed Shah, had formally disinherited him by the inauguration of his younger 
brother Muhammed Ali. On that occasion Muhammed Shah fled to the camp of 
Zorfiwar Sing in Suru, and claimed his protection. This the wily Vazir readily granted; 
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but not wishing to embroil himself with the chief of Balti while the campaign in 
Ladalc was still before him, he contented himself with giving promises of future 
assistance to the Balti prince. After a time the prince returned to his father; but the 
reconciliation could not have been very cordial, for early in 1840 the prince fled to L4, 
and sought refuge with the Gyalpo, whom he believed to be a puppet of the Dogra 
chief. The real authority was not, however, in the Gyalpo’s hands, but in those of 
his two ministers, the KAlilon of Banka and the Kdhlon of Bazgo; and as they were 
anxious to have Ahmed Shah on their side during their intended outbreak against the 
Dogra authority, they suggested to him the propriety of sending a party to seize his 
son to which no resistance would be offered. Ahmed Shah at once agreed to this 
proposal, and a small party of fifty men was allowed to carry off the Balti prince 
to L 6. 

When Zorawar Sing arrived in Zanskar (Zahs-dkar) and heard of the flight of 
Muhammed Shah, he sent strict orders that the prince should be treated with kindness 
and respect, intending, perhaps, to use him as a tool for the furtherance of his master’s 
view upon Balti. But shortly after, when he heard of the prince’s seizure by a party of 
Balti troops, he determined at once upon the conquest and annexation of that 
principality. A letter was, however, first addressed to Ahmed Shah, informing him that 
his son, who had sought the Maharaja’s protection, had been forcibly carried off by a 
party who had invaded the Ladak territory, and that, unless the prince was sent back 
again, the Dogra troops would enter Balti and force his release. To this letter Ahmed 
Shah deigned no reply. 

Accordingly, in the end of the year 1840, the Vazir assembled an army of 15,000 men, 
and a large body of Ladakis for the conquest of Balti. Ahmed Shah also prepared himself 
for the struggle, and was joined by a large party of discontented Laddkis, who, after 
crossing the Indus, destroyed the bridge, to delay the advance of the Dogras. Zorawar 
Sing was obliged, therefore, to march down the right bank of the river, which he followed 
steadily for twenty-five days, receiving the submission of the chiefs of Khatakchau 
(Mkhar-mah or Parkuda) and Khapolor (Kha-pu-lu), but without finding any place 
where the army could be crossed. He then detached Mia Nidhan Sing, with a body of 
5,000 men, by way of Shigar (Si-dkar), to look for a road, and to collect provisions,which 
had now become very scarce in the Dogra camp. But the Baltis kept a good look-out, 
and had early intelligence of this movement. Mia Nidhan Sing was allowed to advance 
unmolested for about fifteen miles, when his party was surrounded and attacked by 
thousands, and he himself was cut off with nearly the whole of his detachment. 

About 400 men only managed to find their way back to the Dogra camp with the 
tale of their defeat. At the same time the winter set in with a heavy fall of snow, and as 
provisions were extremely scarce, the Dogra troops became so much dispirited, that their 
discipline was seriously affected. With an impassable river in their front, and certain 
starvation both from cold and hunger, whether they retreated or remained in their 
present position, the majority of the troops paid no attention to orders, and of the few 
who still obeyed, none did so with alacrity. 
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The Dogra army had halted in this position for fifteen days, exposed to frost by 
night and to hunger by day. Many had sought shelter from the snow amongst the 
overhanging rocks, and there they sat listless and vacant, and utterly indifferent whether 
they should be cut off by the sword of the enemy, or be frozen to death by the cold. The 
Vazir saw the desperate state in which he was placed, and roused himself to discover 
a passage across the river, but after several hours’ vain search he returned in the evening 
wearied and despondent. Upon this Mehta Basti Ram and some others, to the number 
of about fortv, determined to make a last effort to extricate themselves from their 
difficulties. At midnight, with only one companion, Basti Ram examined, the bank 
of the river for several miles, while his party kept up a smart fire upon the Botis 
(Tibetan Baltis) on the opposite bank, to distract their attention. At length they 
discovered a place where the river was frozen over sufficiently thick to bear a man’s 
weight, save about 20 feet in the middle, where the ice was thin. Then, sending for 
assistance, they cut down trees and placed them over the weaker parts of the ice, and 
by 5 o’clock in the morning the Indus was passable. 

Intelligence was sent at once to the Vazir, by whose order this small party of forty men 
was the first to cross the Indus; but they had been so benumbed by their night’s work, 
and by their previous exposure, that ten of them sank down exhausted, and afterwards 
lost their hands and feet, and eighteen others were unable to get through the snow. 
Basti Ram was then left with only twelve men, which the Botis perceiving, they moved 
to attack him; but, in the meantime, Zorawar Sing, having roused a number of hia men. 
pointed out to them that the river was passable, and that it had already been crossed 
by some of their more adventurous fellow-soldiers. Upon this a number of Dogras 
advanced gladly to the attack. The Indus was rapidly passed, and the small party of 
daring men, after a smart fight, were safe. The Botis retreated, leaving 200 men dead on 
the field, and 100 men wounded. The Dogras lost only 25 killed, and 15 or 16 wounded 
in the action; but they had about 500 men more or less disabled by the loss of hand 
or foot during the exposure to the snow of the last few days. 

The retreating Botis were pursued, and slaughtered for nine miles, as far as 
Marwan, where the victorious Dogras pitched their camp. The Vazir halted there for 
a few days to reorganize his troops, and to reward those who had distinguished them¬ 
selves in the last action. To Mehta Basti Rdm he gave rs. 500 and a pair of gold 
bangles, and to thirty-two others of his party he gave similar presents of less value, 
to some rs. 100, to some rs. 50, and to others rs. 40, according to their deserts. 

Zor&war Sing then advanced to Skardo (Skar-rdo), and after some desultory firing, 
the fort was surrendered by Ahmed Shah for want of water. He was shortly after¬ 
wards deposed by Zordwar Sing, who installed his eldest son Muhammed Shah in his 
room, on the promised payment of an annual tribute of rs. 7,000. But the astute 
commander, who had profited by his experience in Ladak, would not leave this new 
conquest to the doubtful faith of a son of Ahmed Shah. A small garrison of trust¬ 
worthy soldiers was placed in a new fort on the bank of the river, to confirm the 
faithfulness of the new king, and Ahmed Shah and his favourite son were carried off 
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as prisoners to Ladak. Jn this campaign the invaders lost about 200 men, and the 
Botis (Baltis) about 300 men. 

Previous to the conquest of Skardo, the old king of Ladak, Tonduk Namgyal 
(Don-grub-rnam-rgyal), or ‘Akabat Mahmud’, had been accused of having intrigued 
with Ahmed Shah for a simultaneous and organized rising of the Tibetans of Ladak 
(La-dvags) and Bnlti (Sbal-ti). He may, perhaps, have been wrongfully accused; 
but as his feelings must naturally have inclined him to think favourably of any enemy 
of the Dogras, it would have been impolitic to have left him behind, as the absence of 
the conquering troops might have tempted him to rebel. Zorawar Sing therefore 
carried Tonduk Namgyal (Don-grub-rnam-rgyal) with him on his expedition against 
Skardo. The old man had outlived the downfall of his country; he had survived 
close personal restraint and bitter indignity; but when his last hope was cut off 
with the fall of Skardo, he gave way to despondency, and being attacked with small¬ 
pox, he died within a month after the annexation of Balti (Sbal-ti) to the Jammu 
vice-royalty of the Sikh dominions. On the death of Akabat Mahmud, his grandson 
Jigmet Singg6 Namgyal (Hjigs-med-sen-ge-rnam-rgyal), a mere boy, was acknow¬ 
ledged as Gyalpo (Rgyal-po) by Zorawar Sing. The father of this lad, Prince Cliovang 
(or Chang) Raphtan Namgyal (Tshe-dbah-rab-brtan-rnam-rgyal), fled first to Hundar 
(Snon-dar) in Nubra, and afterwards to Spiti, on the deposal of Akabat Mahmud. 
Tn October, 1837, he reached Sarahan, in Bisaliar (Bashahr); and in April, 1838, he 
came to Kotgurh, where he resided until his death in 1839. He was then about 
21 years of age. His wife, a daughter of the Ivahlon Chovang Tandup (Bkah-blon- 
Tshe-dbah-don-grub), remained in Ladak with her young son, Jigmet Singg6 
i Hjigs-med-Seh-ge). 

NOTES 

According to the lAi-drays-rgynl-rabs the deposition of Raja Dnos-grub-bstan-bdzin took place immediately 
before the expedition against Bnltistau, and not before Zorawnr's visit to Jammu. The conquest of Chatrgarh 
was not directed against Ladakh, but against the Chamba State (see the Cliamba Gazetteer, p. 105). Ahmad-Shah's 
quarrel with his eldest son is found fully described in Vigne’s Travels (see ante, p. 186). The chief of Khatakchan 
(Parkuda) not only submitted to the Dogras, but energetically took their side, because he wished to assist Ahmad- 
Shah’s eldest son in his plotting against his father. As regards the construction of a bridge across the Indus, it was 
mainly due to the Dards, who assisted Bastl-Rum. The Dards have traditions about this incident. The Dards every 
year in winter, make bridges across the Indus in places where they wish to have them. Their method is the 
following they fasten several beams to the bank of the river in such a way that they project into the river. 
After a short time they are frozen in an incrustation of ice of such solidity that it is possible to walk on them as far 
as the outer end. Then several more beams arc fastened to the first, and are made to project into the river. 
When they are frozen in, another set of beams is brought, and so on, until the other bank is reached. It is only 
Cunningham who knows of Prince Rab-brtan’s (or Mchog-sprul’s) death in Kotgur. The Ladakhis believe that 
he died in 8pyi-ti. A song of his flight is found in my History of Western Tibet, p. 152. 


4. War against Central Tibet (Cunningham, p. 361) 

Elated with his success, Zorawar Sing now threatened the neighbouring States, 
and even talked of invading Yarkand. But the Lh&san provinces of Rudok 
(Ru-thogs) and Ngari (Mnab-ris) were more accessible; and the unscrupulous conqueror 
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revived the old claims of Ladak (La-dvags) to those districts which had been alienated 
since the time of Singg^ Namgyal (Seh-ge-rnam-rgyal). It was enough for him that 
the monasteries were known to possess vessels and instruments of gold and silver 
for the service of religion; and that the country produced the finest shawl-wool. 
The plunder of the first would enrich himself and his soldiers, and the acquisition 
of the latter would be highly pleasing to his master, as it would throw the whole trade 
in shawl-wool into the hands of the Jammu Raja. 

In the month of May, 1841, with an army of 5,000 men, he advanced up the valley 
of the Indus, and plundered the monasteries of Hante (Wam-le) and Tashigong 
(Bkra-sis-sgan). His troops penetrated to Rudok (Ru-thogs) and Garo (Sgar, 
modern Gar-thogs), both of which submitted without striking a blow. The conqueror 
then passed the sources of the Indus, and established his headquarters on the Sutluj 
at Tirthapuri, in Gug6, the principal place in the holy district of Lake Manasarovara. 
The whole country was now occupied by parties of Dogra and Ladaki soldiers. Basti 
Ram was stationed at Takla-Khar (Dvag-la-mkhar or Stag la-mkhar), on the Kamali 
or Gogra river, close to the frontiers of Kumaon and Nepal. Rahim Khan, a half- 
blood Musalman of Chachot (Chu-sod), was placed over Spiti, while Ghulam Khan, 
his son-in-law, was employed in the congenial occupation of plundering the monasteries 
and temples. This work he executed with iconoclastic fury. The gold and the silver 
were reserved for his master; but the plastic images of clay, the books, and the 
pictures, excited the religious bigotry of the Musulman, and were indiscriminately 
destroyed. 

The news of this invasion was speedily carried to Lhasa; and about the 7th of 
November, Zorawar Sing first heard of the approach of a Chinese (Tibetan) force. He 
at once detached a small party of 300 men, under Nono-Sungnam (No-no-Bsod-nams), 
to oppose the advance of the Chinese (Lhasa-Tibetans); but the detachment was 
surrounded at Kar-dam-Khar (Kar-dam-mkhar), to the south of the Rawan-Hrad 
(Rakas-Tal) lake, and almost cut to pieces. The Nono himself escaped, and was again 
detached on the 19th of November, with a larger force of 600 men, under the joint com¬ 
mand of himself and Ghulam Kh&n; but this party was also surrounded and cut to 
pieces, and the leaders were both made prisoners. 

Zorawar Sing, still treating the Chinese (Tibetans) with contempt, although they 
numbered about 10,000 men, or three times the strength of his own force, at once 
advanced from his position at Tirthapuri with the whole of his available troops. The 
two armies first met on the 10th of December, and began a desultory fire at each other, 
which continued for three days. On the 12th Zorawar Sing was struok in the shoulder 
by a ball, and as he fell from his horse the Chinese (Tibetans) made a rush, and he 
was surrouhded and slain. His troops were soon thrown into disorder, and fled on all 
sides, and his reserve of 600 men gave themselves up as prisoners. All the principal 
officers were captured, and out of the whole army, amounting with its camp-followers 
to 6,000 men, not more than 1,000 escaped alive, and of these some 700 were prisoners 
of war. 
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The Indian soldiers of Zorawar Sing fought under very great disadvantages. The 
battlefield was upwards of 15,000 feet above the sea, and the time mid-winter, when 
even the day temperature never rises above the freezing point, and the intense cold of 
night can only be borne by people well covered with sheepskins and surrounded by 
fires. For several nights the Indian troops had been exposed to all the bitterness of 
the climate. Many had lost the use of their fingers and toes; and all were more or less 
frost bitten. The only fuel procurable was the Tibetan furze, which yields much more 
smoke than fire ; and the more reckless soldiers had actually burned the stocks of their 
muskets to obtain a little temporary warmth. On the last fatal day not one-half of 
the men could handle their arms ; and when a few flpd, the rush became general. 
But death was waiting for them all; and the Chinese (Tibetans) gave up the pursuit to 
secure their prisoners and plunder the dead, well knowing that the unrelenting frost 
would spare no one. A few men made their way to their brethren at Takla-Khar 
(Dvag-la-mkhar, »Stag-la-mkhar); but that garrison was so dismayed by the defeat, 
that they fled precipitately, even over the snowy mountain-range, near the head of the 
Kali river, into the British province of Kumaon. But even in this unopposed flight 
one-half of the men were killed by frost, and many of the remainder lost their fingers 
and toes. These few, and the prisoners, form the whole number that escaped with 
their lives. 

Amongst the prisoners were Ahmed >Shah, the ex-ruler of Skardo, and his favourite 
son Ali Muhammed, whom Zorawar Sing was afraid to leave behind. The old man was 
treated with kindness, and even with distinction; but his heart was broken, and he pined 
and died in a few months. Other prisoners of distinction were, 1st, Rai Sing, Zorawar’s 
second in command, for whose liberation Maharaja Gulab Sing wished the Governor- 
General to intercede with the Lhasan authorities. 

2nd. Ohang-Nabdan (Tshe-dban-rab-brtan), the Kiihlon of Bazgo (Bab-sgo-bkab- 
blon), whose wife, a buxom rosy-cheeked dame, came crying to me in 1847 at Nyimo 
(Sfie-mo), to do something for her husband’s release. She had written every year to 
him by different persons, but had never got any reply, as no communications were 
allowed with the prisoners. 

3rd. Nono-Sungnam (No-no-Bsod-nams), the brother of the last. These two 
brothers were considered particular friends of the invaders, and were therefore treated 
more harshly than the multitude. 

4th. Ghulam Khan, the active plunderer and desecrator of the Buddhist temples, 
was tortured with hot irons. His flesh was picked off in smad pieces with pincers; 
and, mangled and bleeding, he was left to learn how slow is the approach of death to 
a wretch lingering in agony. 


NOTES 

The statement that Ru-thogs and Mnab-ris had been alienated from Ladakh aince the time of 8eh*ge-mam- 
rgyal is not quite correct. These districts were separated from Ladakh after the battle of Bab-sgo wider Bde- 
legs-mam-rgyal. With regard to Bastl-R&m's flight from Dvag-la-mkhar (Stag-la-mkhar), Cunningham says 
in a note that the Dogras were very kindly received by Mr. Lushington, British Resident of Almora. Aoeardbg 
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to a statement by Dr. Hutchison, Ahmad-Sh&h’a grave is shown to travellers in Kast&war, so that he cannot have 
died in Lhasa. The minister ( blah-blon ) of Bab-sgo seems actually to have taken the side of the Dogras; for we 
find the same statement in Tshe-brtan’s account. Tshe-brtan also mentions in this connexion a certain Tshe- 
dbafi-rab-brtan, whom he calls an astrologer. Thus it is quite possible that the minister of Bab-sgo and Tshe- 
dban-rab-brtan are two different persons. Cunningham believed them to be one and the same, probably because 
they were occasionally mentioned together. 


5. Second War against Central Tibet (Cunningham, p. 354) 

During the winter the Chinese (Tibetans) re-occupied the whole of the Garo (Sgar, 
Gar-thog) territory, and early in the spring of 1842 a body of about 3,000 men advanced 
into Lad&k (La-dvags), and laid siege to the new fort at \A (Sle). (The people of Balti 
(Sbal-ti) also rose; but they were soon reduced by a small force under Vazir Lakpat, 
who destroyed the fort and palace, to prevent the chance of another insurrection.) 
They were joined by the boy-king Jigmet Namgyal (Hjigs-med-rnam-rgyal), and the 
unwarlike Tibetans once more began to dream of independence. But after a short 
reign of six weeks, Dewan Hari Chand and Vazir Ratanu advanced with fresh troops, 
and the Tibetans were rudely awakened from their dream of liberty by the musketry 
of their old enemies, and the 3,000 would-be heroes who had talked of invading Kashmir, 
fled ignominiously towards Rudog (Ru-thogs). There they recovered themselves, and 
taking up a strong position, they determined to await the approach, of winter, and 
then join in a general rising against the Indian invaders. But the simple Tibetan was 
no match for the wily Indian, and the Lhasan commander was soon made a prisoner 
by stratagem. The strong position of the Tibetans was shortly afterwards turned ; 
and the Lhasan Vazir was glad to be permitted to retire on the single condition that 
the old boundary between Ladak and China (Tibet) should be re-established. 

NOTES 

In my opinion Cunningham emphasizes the cowardice of the Ladakh is more than is just. A great deal 
of their inability to resist the Dogras was due to their insufficient armament. The Dogras were equipped in the 
most excellent way with capnons and modern rifles. The Tibetans had ancient matchlocks, and, as we know from 
Moororoft, there was only one matchlock to ten soldiers. Even swords were rare, and most of the Ladakhis 
had to rely on clubs, bow4 and arrows, and stone-flinging. 



XXI. The Song of the Dard Colonization of Baltistan and Ladakh 


The following song is taken from a collection of Dard songs called Bono-na-yi- 
glu-a-thruns, “the eighteen songs of the Bono-na festival.” When I discovered this 
collection at Mdalj (Dali), in Lower Ladakh, the natives told me that they had written 
it down about thirty to forty years ago at the request of the famous traveller R. Shawe. 
No reference to it can, however, be found among Shawe’s publications. I published 
this interesting hymnal in my Ladakhi Songs , where it is found under Nos. xxxi-xliv, 
together with a Tibetan translation; and again in the Indian Antiquary, where it was 
furnished with an English translation. The “ Colonization song ” is No. vi of the 
hymnal, and is found under No. xxxvi of Ladakhi Songs. As I am not satisfied with 
ray previous translation of this song, I propose to publish a new attempt at solving 
its difficulties. I have come to the conclusion that several words which I believed to be 
terms of a descriptive character arc in reality local names. These places cannot yet all 
be traced on modern maps ; but a tour along the Indus from Skar-rdo to Ha-nu would 
probably help us to identify them all. On the whole the song follows the natural 
course of the Indus in enumerating them. If several places are mentioned together 
in a single line, we may expect to find them close together in the district. As I believe, 
the hymnal contained in earlier times several more Ladakhi names than it does now. 
Probably some of the names were dropped when the Dard language became extinct 
in those places. But a study of Ladakhi ethnography and archaeology leads to the 
conviction that several villages which nowadays appear to be entirely Tibetan were in 
former centuries Dard. 

DARD TEXT 

i. i i 

NO 

■s 

>a 

a. ^•V^V^^yyuiyV I 
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7. | 

8. ^•Vy^^-ayyuiy^iy | 
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19. I 
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21. ^’ I 

22. I 

2H. I 
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TRANSLATION 

1. Then they went, and arrived at Ron-chur-rgyud, oh Mum-mo ! 

2. At Roh-he-chur-rgyud. Love, oh Yan-drih ! 

3. Is that not a place of pleasure, oh Yan-drih ? 

4. [They arrived] at Ba-so [and] Gu-sur, 

5. At Go-’ar-to [and] Ku-mar. Love, oh Yan-drih ! 

6. Is that not a place of pleasure, oh Yan-drih ? 

7. [They arrived] at Skar-do [and] the willow of God. Love, oh Yan-dri 

8. Is that not a place of pleasure, oh Yan-drih ? 

9. [They arrived] at Cham-bro-zin of Si-gar, oh Yan-drih ! 

10. Is that not a place of pleasure, oh Yan-drih ? 

11. [They arrived] at Kye-ris [and] Chum-rgag, oh Yan-drih ! 

12. At Rga-sih, Man-thro-khar, [and] Sag-gal. Love, oh Yan-drih ! 

13. At Par-kud-da [and] Nam-kyif. Love, oh Yan-drih ! 
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14. At Ga-bis |andj Sug-fcug. Love, oh Yan-drin ! 

15. At the willow (Can) of Ga-nog-sa. Love, oh Yan-driii ! 

16. At Kyi-sur fand| Lha-bbrog. Love, oh Yan-drih ! 

17. At Ha-nu [and! Han-drah-mir. Love, oh Yan-drin ! 

18. JSa-nid is the beginning [of colonization]. 

19. [There are] two out-fields, oh happy youth ! 

20. Oh Ha-yon-Ma-sron, Man-de-de-man-de-sin 

21. | This is] a dancing-place. 

22. Oh Man-de-de-man-de-sin ! 

23. This [is] a dancing-place. 

24. Oh Man-de-de-man-de-sin! 

25. This [is] a dancing-place. 

NOTES 

This song contains the names of several Dard deities which have not yet been identified. Mum-mo, literally 
‘ uncle seems to be a deified forefather. Yan-drin is probably a corruption of the Tibetan word Yar-bdrtv, 
' upwards-drawer,’ one of the epithets of Kesar. Ha-yon-Ma-sron is translated by the Tibetan Lha-mo, Deri. 
Man-de-de-man-dc-sin is given in Tibetan by Yul-lha-g'ri-bdag, ‘ local deity." 

Local names.—The following may bo identified: Rofi-chur-rgyud, the Indus valley between Lig-tse and 
No-ma. Ba-£o, west of Skar-ido. Gu-snr, Tibetan Khu-tshur, near Ba-6o. Ku-mar, near Skar-rdo. Skar-rdo, the 
capital of Baltistan. Si-gar (Si-dkar), north of Skar-rdo. Kye-ris, close to the confluence of Sha-yok and Indus. 
Man-thro-khar, probably identical with Anthrokar or Kharmang of the maps. Par-ku-da, below Kharmang. 
Ga-bis (map Gavis), name of tho valley of Palpaldo. Ga-nog-sa (map Ganoks), name of a aide-valley above Ga-bis. 
Ha-nu and Han-draii-mir, in a side-valley above the latter. Sa-nid (map Sunnit), a few miles above Mdah (Dah 
of the map). 

As regards the seventh line, another translation, viz. ‘ willow of Skar-do-god might be proposed; for among 
the Dards this town may be known by the name of Skar-do-god. Tan-se is probably an abbreviation of [rtses]- 
btan-sa-ig, a dancing-placc. 



XXII. Notes on those Vassal States of which no Chronicles remain 

1. The Khri-Sultans or Dkar-rtse 

The principality of Dkar-rtse comprised the valleys of the Su-ru and Dras rivers ; 
but the chiefs of Dras may at times have been independent. The capital of the State 
was Dkar-rtse in the Su-ru falluy, and the towns of Su-ru, Dkar-kyil, Pas-kyum, at 
times even Mul-bbye, Wan-la, Sim-sa-mkhar-bu, and Hem-babs (Dras) were subject 
to these chiefs. The population was for the greater part of Dard origin, and the Dard 
language is still spoken in its western villages. The religion of the state was originally 
Buddhism; but in the fifteenth or sixteenth century this was exchanged for 
Muhammadanism. Rah-fedum in the upper Su-ru valley is the only place in the 
district which has remained Buddhist. 

Inscriptions :—At Dras there are several sculptured stones with inscriptions in 
S&rad&, one even in Tibetan. They go back w> the times of the early chiefs of Hem-babs. 
’ A-la or Drain-’A-la seems to have been the name of one of those chiefs. The huge sculp¬ 
ture of Maitreya at Mul-hbye is probably the work of one of the earlier chiefs of Dkar- 
rtse. It is now stated to be the work of the eight minor sons of Ne-ba, viz. the eight 
spiritual sons of Buddha (see S. Ch. Das’ dictionary). Similar sculptures near Dkar-rtse 
are said to be furnished with Tibetan inscriptions, which have, however, not yet been 
examined. A sculpture at Sin-go is pictured in Drew’s book {The Northern Barrier of 
India , p. 270). A Tibetan inscription mentioning one of those chiefs by his dynastic 
name Khri-rgyal (later on changed to Khri-Sultan), is found in my collection of 
historical inscriptions under No. 42.—King Hod-den, mentioned in a votive 
inscription at Mul-hbye, may be one of the Muhammadan chiefs (Khri-Sult&ns) of 
Dkar-rtse.—An inscription from Wan-la is of the greatest importance with regard to 
the history of these chieftains. It seems to be the only Tibetan record of the Kashmir 
expeditions against Ladakh in the fifteenth century. It is found on one of the walls 
of the Bcu-gcig-ial monastery at Wan-la. There the chiefs are called Khri-dpon 
(a synonym of Khri-rgyal). Their dominions are said to have included Wa-kha, 
Kan-ji, Su-ru, En-sa-ali, and Man-rgyu. The Chief Hbhag-dar-skyabs became a 
vassal of the Kashmir king, and apparently in his service conquered (or assisted 
in the conquest of) Sbal-ti, Hbrog-pa (district of Mdah), Gu-ge, Pu-hrans, and 
Mhab-ris-skor-gsum. At that time began the introduction of Muhammadanism into 
Pu-rig; for names like Kh&tfin and ‘All appear in the record by the side of perfectly 
Tibetan names. 

Other records:—In the Ta'rikh-i-Raahtdi (c. 1532 a. d. , pp. 462sqq.) we read of several 
expeditions of the Turkomans under Mirzft Haidar against Su-ru. Apparently they were 
not crowned with much success. From the Ladakhi chronicles we learn that two 
chiefs of Pu-rig were fighting with one another (c. 1550-80 a.d.). One of them was the 
chief of Cig-tan, and the other in all probability the chief of Dkar-rtse.—Then in the 

k n 
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course of the great Mughal wars during the first half of the seventeenth century the 
chief of Dkar*rtse, the Khri-Sultan, was taken prisoner and transported to Leh. We 
do not know whether he again obtained his liberty and his kingdom. During Bde- 
.skyoh-rnam-rgyal’s reign Bkra-sis-mam-rgyal ruled over Pu-rig ; and at the beginning 
of the Dogra wars (1834 a.d.) we find a Ladakhi garrison stationed at Dkar-rtse. 

2. Tiie Ancient Kings of KHi-LA-RT8E 

Kha-la-rtse must have been in ancient times an important place; for here we find 
the most ancient rock-inscriptions of Ladakh. The inscription in Maurya Brfthm! 
characters discovered here contains nothing but the name Bharadaya (Bharadv&ja) 
in the genitive case, as stated by Dr. J. Ph. Vogel. This may be the name of some 
Hindu or Buddhist priest. But one of the ancient KharoBtlii inscriptions of Kha-la- 
rtse begins witli the title Maliar&ja, as pointed out by Professor Rapson. Unfortu¬ 
nately it has not yet been possible to make out the proper name of this king. Then 
there is a Gupta inscription at Kha-la-rtse, w r hich has not yet been read with absolute 
certainty. Dr. Vogel proposed the reading Sri-Sacamatisya , the genitive case of 
Sri-Sacamati (Satyamati), whilst Mr. F. W. Thomas suggested the reading Srima\c\- 
carpatisya. [Carpati is known as the name of a Buddhist divinity, and a legendary 
Yogin of this name is mentioned in the Chamb& Vamsdvali. See Dr. Vogel’s 
Antiquities of Chamba State, pp. 92-3.—F. W. T.] With the former reading the 
inscription would seem to contain the name of one of the old [perhaps Dard] chiefs 
of Kha-la-rtse, who will have reierned there c. 400 a.d. In the close vicinity of this 
inscription are found the so-called mgo-chen~mchod-rten, the ancient stupas of those 
chiefs, as I suppose. I have not yet been permitted to open any of these monuments. 
The names of the last kings of Kha-la-rtse are found on some of the boulders near 
Kha-la-rtse bridge. There the names Khri-hod, Rgya-sin (Brgya-sbyin, Indra), and 
Si-ri-ma (Sriman) occur. The orthography of these inscriptions points to the time 
between 1000 and 1300 a.d. These kings probably reigned during the twelfth century, 
when Lha-chen Nag-lug of Leh built the Brag-nag castle of Kha-la-rtse. Probably 
the firm establishment of the Ladakhi rule put an end to their power. 

3. The Chiefs of Nub-ra 

Nub-ra is a province of Ladakh, situated in the Slia-yok valley, to the east of 
Chor-bbad. In classical Tibetan it is called Ldum-ra, * fruit garden.’ Nub-ra 
means ‘ western realm ’. To judge by the two inscriptions which have oome to my 
knowledge, it looks as if in former days Nub-ra had been ruled by its own princes. 
Inscription No. 40 of my collection, which comes from Hun-dar in Nub-ra, speaks of a 
king Tshe-dban-brtan-pa, who resided at a castle called Bde-chen-rtse-mo. His wife 
was called [R]nam-rgyal-skyid, and his son Mgon-po-[r]nam-rgyal. Inscription 
No. 41 speaks of a king Bhag-ram-mir, who resided at the- same castle. This king is in 
all probability identical with Bahram-Chu (Jo), mentioned in the Ta’rikh-i-Rashldl 
hh having guided the Turkoman army to Si-dkar (1532 A.D.). There he is called a chief 
« f Baltistan. This is not so extraordinary. As his country bordered on Baltistan, he 
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may in the eyes of the Turkomans have appeared a Balti chief. Lha-chcn Grags-pa- 
hbum {supra, p. 102) is the first Ladakhi king whose name appears on votive tablets 
in Nub-ra. Bhag-ram-mir was probably the last native chief of Nub-ra. He may. 
moreover, be identieal with Sultan Bairam of Kha-pu-lu {supra* p. 189). since, as I was 
informed, Nub-ra was at one time a province of that state. 

-4. The* Chiefs of ’A-lci 

’A-lci is an old town, situated on the left bank of the Indus, opposite Su-spo-Ia. 
Judging by its many ruins, it may have been a place of importance in ancient times. 
Most of the inscriptions near the bridge of 'A-lci contain only the names of colonels who 
guarded the bridge, probably after the Tibetan conquest in the tenth century. But 
there is a single inscription which may contain the name of a king. It is No. 5 of my 
collection, and the king’s name would be Rgyal-khri. Local tradition connects the 
castle above the bridge with a legendary king Bandcl or Bahand, or it attributes the 
erection of the castle to king Ni-ma-rnam-rgyal of Ladakh. The latter statement 
is apparently a mistake for Ni-ma-mgon, the conqueror of Ladakh, who may have 
placed his colonels together with a garrison in this castle. 

5. The Chiefs of the Rub-so Nomads 

The chiefs of the Rub-so nomads are a recognized family of high rank. It inter¬ 
marries with the kings of Ladakh. Thus one of the most famous queens of Ladakh, 
Bskal-bzah-sgrol-ma, wife of Seh-ge-rnaia-rgyal, was a Ru-k>d (Rub-so) princess ; and 
the present ex-king Bsod-nams-rnam-rgyal is also married to a Rub-so princess. As the 
nomads are also in the habit of building mani walls furnished with votive tablets, it 
may be possible to gather from such tablets a few names of chiefs. Thus on a tablet 
discovered in 1909 in the vicinity of the Dkor-mdzod monastery, on the shore of the 
Tsho-mo-ri-ri lake, are found the names Ga-ga Tshe-rin-bkra-sis, father and son. As 
far as I remember, they are the names of the father and grandfather of the present 
chief. 

6. The No-nos of Spyi-ti 

The No-nos are the ruling family of chiefs in Spyi-ti. At present it is impossible 
to decide whether they are descended from a native Spyi-ti family or from certain 
governors of Spyi-ti, posted there by the kings of Ladakh. Thus a Rdzon-blon-chen- 
po, mentioned on a votive tablet, is called Stan-bdzin-rnam-rgyal. He may be identical 
with king Seh-ge-rnam-rgyars step-brother, Bstan-bdzin-rnam-rgyal. (Sec La-dvags- 
rgyal-rabs, part vii.) From the list of Spyi-ti MSS. and inscriptions collected by 
Mr. Howell’s two pandits in 1908 the following names of Spyi-ti No-nos or Ga-gas may 
be gathered. (But these documents have never as yet been properly examined.) 

1. Ga-ga Mkhyen-rab (Kanrab), supposed to have been the first No-no of Spyi-ti. 

2. Stan-hdzin-mam-rgyal, mentioned again in an inscription from Ran-rig. 3. The 
name of a certain Ga-ga Rdo-rje is found on a dedication sheet from Kyi-bar. He 
was a contemporary of Tshe-dpal-don-grub-rnam-rgyal of Ladakh (beginning of the 
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nineteenth century). The No-nos of Sku-glin are adherents of the Sa-skya school of 
Lamaism. The name of the capital of Spyi-ti is spelt in various ways, Gra-mkhar, 
Grah-mkhar, Brari-mkhar, etc. A legend telling of the extermination of the Ladakhi 
garrison at this castle is found in my collection, Die historiachen und mylhologischen 
Krinncrungen der Lahouler, No. 17. The most famous monasteries of Spyi-ti are: 
Ta-bo (formerly under Gu-ge), Ki (or Skyid) (Dge-lug-pa order), Spyin (Rfiih-ma-pa 
order), and Btah-rgyud (Sa-skya-pa order). According to information obtained 
by Mr. II. Lee Shuttleworth, there are several (four ?) families of No-nos in 
Spyi-ti, who have never had much political importance: districts and residences 
will be mentioned in a description of localities to be published later. 

7. The Chiefs of Na-ko 

A line of chieis is known to have once resided at Na-ko in Kunawar. As Na-ko 
is situated exactly above the ancient town of Li, it is possible that the chiefs of Na-ko 
reigned over the town and district of Li. I found the name of a single chief only in a 
votive tablet inscription at the ancient Na-ko monastery. It was Jo Dpal-bbyor. 
His wife’s name is given as Jo-jo Bsam-brtan. 

It is interesting that in 1870 a brother of the r&ja of Bashahr, called Fatb-Singh, 
made himself the head of this old principality. He fortified the bridge between Na-ko 
and Li ; but in the same year he was caught and seized by the Bashahr troops. 

8. The Chiefs of Ru-thoo 

From the La-dvags-rgyal-rabs we learn that in the days of king Sen-ge-mam-rgyal 
there existed a chief at Ru-thog called ’Ah-pa (Dbah-pa, ruler). No inscription of any 
’Ah-pa has yet been found. Ru-thog was a Station of the Tsaparang (Rtsa-brah) 
mission; when that mission was destroyed by Seh-ge-mam-rgyal, the ’Ah-pa shared 
the fate of the Rtsa-brah ruler. 

9. The Chiefs of Pu-heaNs 

From the La-dvags-rgyal-rabs we learn that the name of the last member of the 
native line of Pu-hrahs chiefs (tenth century) was Dge-bses-btsan. He gave his daughter 
Hbro-za-bkhor-skyon in marriage to king Ni-ma-mgon; and thus Pu-hrahs became part 
of the West Tibetan empire. When the Gu-ge kings ruled over Gu-ge and Pu-hrahs, 
the latter province was given apparently to a branch line of the royal family of Gu-ge, 
the Lde dynasty. When the line of the kings of Gu-ge came to an end, one of the 
Pu-hrahs princes, a certain Bsod-nams-lde, was asked to become king of Gu-ge. (Compare 
the chronicles of Gu-ge.) 

NOTE 

As regard* the so-called kings of He-na-aku, only one name has as yet been discovered. On p. 87 of the 
MS. copy of the treaty of Wam-le (c. 1751 a.d.) we read that the He-na-ska king of that time was named 
Dken-grub, perhaps Dkon-mohog-lhun-grnb. On p. 31 it is stated that the line of the He-na-eku kings 
branched off under Ni-ma-mam-rgyal. The so-called king* of Rgya were only ministers (blon-po). See my note# 
on them in my book Arekmdogy «* India* Tibet, p. 63, and supra, pp. 385 sqq. 



XXIII. Appendix, containing a passage from the History of Kashmir in Persian 
by Maulavi Hasan-Shah, copied from a history by Maulavi Haidar Malik of Chodra 

‘ Historians describe the time of rule of the Rajahs up to the reign of Renchan as 
4,445 solar years, and till then the Hindu religion prevailed. But no one was firm in 
his convictions and there was great variety and antagonism of sects. Therefore, 
according to the saying (Arabic) that “ people follow the religion of their kings ” 
Buddhism was the predominant religion, besides various sects of Khatris, Vaish, 
Kaisth, Parsi, Nag-worshippers, etc., who lived here. When in the battle of Zalchu 
many people Mere killed, and a few remained in different faiths, and when Renchan, 
who was a Buddhist, sat on the throne and saw that the real faith was in danger owing 
to the great variety in religion, he wished to have only one religion in the country 
under his rule. But, as entrance into the religion of Shiwah was impossible and he was 
undecided as regards the others, he thought that, whomsoever he should see first the next 
morning, his religion he would adopt. In the morning he saw Sayyid Sharaf-ud-Din 
Bulbul-shah in the act of saying his prayers on the opposite bank of the River Bhat. He 
took a fancy for his form of devotions, and together with his own family he embraced 
his religion, and became a good Muhammadan, with the name of King Sadr-ud-DIn. On 
the following day Rawan-Chandar, the son of Ram-Chandar the officers of state and 
the common people in large groups embraced Islam at the hands of the holy Sayyid. 
The date of this event is contained in the chronogram “ the sunrise of the Muhammadan 
religion” [denoting 726 A.H.-1325 a.d.]. 

‘ The following verses have been inscribed on a stone in the Bulbul-langar mosque:— 

‘ “ My friend has become the ornament of assemblies, the observed of all observers. 
His face claims Islam, and his hair adorns paganism. He holds both paganism 
and Islam in his fist, and his fist too is the cynosure of beholders.” 

‘ Renchan-Shah, after becoming Muhammadan, built a great KhAngah for his 
religious guide on the banks of the River Bhat, and it was the first of its kind built in 
Kashmir. He arranged for food to be distributed to the needy and wayfaring, and 
endowed some villages in the Nkg&mpargana for the upkeep of the establishment. This 
institution lasted till the time of the Jught kings, and poor people were fed there. On 
that account the quarter was called Bulbul-langar. Renchan-Sh&h built for himself 
a royal palace, which is now occupied by the tomb of Sayyid Muhammad Amin Waisi. 
Contiguous to the same he built a very large mosque, and used to read his Friday prayers 
in it. After some time this mosque was burnt down, and he rebuilt a small mosque 
with dressed stones; it still exists tinder the name of Rentan-masjid. Altogether 
Renchan-Sh&h ruled for two years and seven months, and he died near the Bulbul-Shfih 
convent.’ 
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TEXT 

j j x \r ^ Vrb cjx* ^.Uy.,* 

CaJjl*L« u-JL jjktc yj ^, i.i»ii, Ca ciA L*\ li . O ' J ,-L , oy*b *■ -* v * Aju^l? ^L*; by 

^■Ij lj yiL ^OyJ W—'JfcJn |0 ,*^«£yL* Cd**^*' 3 11 < W i4 T1T * 1' CVw ^ J |Im*J ‘ y £yijy 

"/ jW? ^ u*-^ „■ cA’jj si/-/ J-« -y >~j 

*^3 Lt <UllJEf* iXtta 1 >XwJ 1 ^l*JLl 1 1 *+**) d * "* &>»■ ** ■ ^i|l jJ Lm •**) S ^ *m*i 

JL# % Lp^Jblj^ uJILoLI ^ CJ^iXj c^ib JiiuJ y *.y Jy <i£ ^+r^) 

$ *** * C 1 kj JjL wi-'-w* W< ‘a,,,^ ■■* , J iJjJ I^bcv 1 I ^jL#^ 

yp*. * ^^ 1 *** ^ ‘ ^ ^ Wwj jo* Lj jljL# j»y<Wi^»ijJ j jy j j^Si.'t 

U>‘ ,> /. ,fc * l__f ^ y ^ m*** j2 tX^tar iL—* ^Jipij ^ t ^ I Ap»» JjU.L 

A ■!■!■ gkljjl ^U ^Vabj Jk»j) J* ^ U*V—^ ^Jb^ b ^Jij A«ut J jl ',bjt *, biJ OJ^^flCUt 

jy?- <C«U» u^^laLj ^iL-j j Jli>. CU-oubuj tjy wJi-L* <—&4J 

0 j\ jJ* tejL^ A*Slyjl ^jLJ ; ^ J c-^l^i' ^j^L» j^jjj *x*~t l^-iJ y j^>- 

Jc' JJj U-Ai-J i«Jo jJ w-jbj' 

^jLiUj*^ J!/ cr^’V. 

^ ' J y* r u e? > CJ s^v 1 

^jSLli Uj ^ u-^f* <—J 

^ jpJ' ^a^jJ e^v-' ^V.^ 1 -' *;^^ j--Jj ^UuU. J^>-j^f,jj ^JL' ^iib J*? ^.arij^ 

,jlsfLie* X«~ Wr*1 jj j LS-^jL j ~*£ & jJ 4$ o«J ^L-AiU- Jj' 

y^L«j li * (*^L ^-'j^ ^^ iUbl^ ^ wj^L a .^ W i * ^j Lj 

a 1,1 Q t^i^,^ljr* c<»vyflcu^I ^j*^L*»*»*j |yiujj ^ ~ «i > « ^ < w* *** ^ ~ 

jj—jj orr »! iUj s* Jw cy r o»> Jle\ «j du vi-o-Li jbT ^>11 *j\iffljj oyi- oJyL > ^jJ »Ll < j^j 
k) JL** \j\ (UaB^-jUJ \^C*1 Jti Jjsi* j Ul-^Lrf jftJL* i£.-M~)J U^olc^, J JdC**** y;l (J-ei# 1^—1^ LflC*” ,_' 

Jl>- L d^ Jpj u*ir*r> *Ju—']/ ,1—e^-l jl_^ii ^-tX*^*-* ^7 gfWC 4jk -* ‘VF"'* *1—fjcj- Juc 

jLuJl » jmi % u^v«^Lor jrU c^jU j jL-» j*> dLl Jtfk-ij Jucr** jj—Jj ^)T • 

dwi jfli J-L *UjU» J-oi« 


Another tale o! Renchan Sh&h (Rincana Bhotta) is given on pp. 180-1 o! my 
History of Western Tibet (London, 1907). 



ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 


Y- 7, 

1. 18: 

p. 14, 

1. 24: 

p. 14, 

1. 26: 

p. 55, 

1. 16: 

p. 64, 

1. 17: 

1>. 64, 

11. 26 ff. 


p. 67, 1. 29 : 
p. 71, 1.18: 


p. 71, 11.19-20: 

p. 76, 11. 30-1: 

p. 81, 11. 9 and 32 

p. 82, 1.26: 

p. 87, 1. 9 : 

p. 87, 11. 38-43 : 

p. 90, 11. 28-9 : 

p. 92, last line : 


For bram-tehi read bram-zehi. 

For ‘ Bu-rig ' road * Pu-rig 

For * Bar-bog ’ read * Bar-ljbog ’. 

For read**'5- 

For Mhon-pahi read Mhon-pahi. 

It is remarkable that the four points of the compass are here given in the order east, 
north, west, south, not east, south, west, north, which is usual in the Northern 
Hemisphere. The inverted order, together with the inverted svastika, is found in 
Bon-po literature, for instance, in the Gzer-mig. And the fact that this order is 
followed here speaks in favour of my view that the chapter shows influences of the 
Bon religion. 

For ' Brahma ’ read * Brahma \ 

My opinion that the tribe of Ha-za (Sc-ba-za) are the Lahulla is questioned by 
M. Paul Pelliot in his article ‘ Notes h propos d’un catalogue du Kanjur ’, Journal 
Asialique, 1914, p. 144, note. He says that the IJa-ia are the Tou-yu-houen of the 
Ku-ku-nor. Without doubting that he is right in his identification, I believe that 
it is quite possible that the tribe has separated, and that nowadays members of the 
same original tribe are found in different localities. Thus it was a tribe of Me-nag 
who founded the village of Sa-bu, a few miles east of Lch, whilst the other Me-nag 
are found in Eastern Tibet. It is the Lahulis themselves who assert that the word 
Ha-ka, found so often in Padmasambhava literature together with the local names 
’U-rgyan (Udyana) and Mandi (Za-hor), actually refers to their own country. In 
the present designation of Lahul, viz. Qar-fea, two original names, viz. Ha-ia and 
Dkar-zva (white-caps), were combined. According to Bon literature, the Ha-ia 
are a tribe of fairies, and it is therefore interesting to note that in many inscriptions, 
as well as in folklore, Lahul is called a ‘ land of fairies ’ (Mkhah-bgrohi-yul). 

For ‘ Krakucehanda ’ read * Krakucchanda ’. 

For Rgyal-spun-po - read Rgyal-rabs-spun-po-. 

The Spah(Dpah)skoh-phyag-rgya (Bkab-bgyur, Mdo 21) is a short ritual tract, 
containing invocation, confessions, etc. It is printed in a volume entitled 
Dkar-chag dgos hdod-kun-hbyun, preserved in the Prussian State Library. 

For * H-nu * read ‘ ’A-nu ’. 

A possibly better translation, according with the views of the Tibetans, is that given 
in J. and P.A.S.B., vol. vi, 1910, p. 412. ‘ He ti.e. Padmasambhava) put a t Hijra 
into the water, whereupon Zil-chen took the shape of a boy.’ 

The Report of Nain Singh’s journey is contained in Report on the Trans-Himalayan 
Explorations in connexion with the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India during 
1865-7, drawn up by Captain T. 0. Montgomerie (u.d- Dehra Dun(?)). 

For ‘ Br&hma- ’ read 1 Brahml- 

The gbum is the Prajha-paramitd in 100,000 verse-lengths {Sala-tdhasrikS). 
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p. 96, 

1. 1 : 

The three lakes. In (he Ladakhi Marriage Hymnal (see Tibetische Hochzeiltlicder, by 
A. H. Francke, p. 50) the names of three lakes are given as follows :—(1) Ma-phaA, 
(2) La-hag, (3) Sgo-mo. 

p. 97, 

1. 22 

For 1 Pu-rahs' read * Pu-hrans ’. 

p. 97, 

1. 31 

The Rgytid-hbum does not seem to be known: nrobably it was a collection of Tantras. 

p. 101, 

1. 20 

For * Ddud- ’ read * Bdud- 

p. 104, 

1. 5 : 

For btsun-gral read bisun-khral. 

p. 105, 

1. 13 

For ‘ Hkhar-ho-ldon ’ read 1 Hkhar-’o-ldofi 

p. no, 

1. 10 

■ Chief and owner.’ The Tibetan phrase Jo-bo-bdag-po is the official title of the Gu-go 
kings, the Choddpo of the Jesuit records; cf. Wessels, Early Jesuit Travellers in 



Central Asia, p. 79. 

p. 112, 

II. 11-12: 

With regard to d’Andrada’s mission to Tsaparang, the work of L. Wessels, Early Jesuit 
Travellers in Central Asia, 1603-1721 (The Hague, 1924), should be consulted. 
It contains a chapter on the Tsaparang Mission. We learn from this book that the 
first European known to have visited Lob was the Jesuit Acevedo. He was received 
in audience by the King of Ladakh, probably SeA-ge-mam-rgyal. The Rev. H. 
Hosten’s statements will have to be corrected accordingly. 

P- 112, 

1. 39 : 

F or ‘ Hgrug-pa' read ‘ Hbrug-pa 

P- 114, 

1. 31 : 

For * Sod ’ read * Sod 

pp.119-20 : 

The Mah-hgyur-ro-chog, which is contained in an existing xylograph, is a recital 
of the titles of works in^ the Bkah-hgyur. Qser-fyod and Oyah-skyabs are also 
known as the titles of two short xylographod tracts. See the volume entitled 
Dkar-chag dfjos hdod-kun-hbyun in the Prussian State Library. 

p. 123, 

1. 3 from end: Gzi ms-cun (or Gzim-chuA) is a house for retirement, e.g. (hat oi (he Dalai I.atna at 
Lhasa. 


1. 35 : 

For ‘ tafetta ’ road ‘ taffeta \ 

p. 126, 

,.6: | 

For khatmband read khdtamband. 

P- 127, 

11. 7-9 : ) 

P . 128, 

1.33: 

For ‘ Sar-re ’ read * Sar-rc ’. 

p. 139, 

11. 6 sqq.: 

Ramblr is a mistake of the Tibetans for Raijbl.' (Raosvfra). 

P-141, 

l. 27: 

p. 140, 

1. 29: 

For ‘ Dharma’&t-mas ’ read ' Dhann&tmas ’. 

p. 141, 

1. 21: 

For al-wan read ’al-wan. 


11. 32 sqq.: 

For poo read paho. 


11. 33 sqq.: 

For bati read ba-ti. 


1. 34: 

For rdo-san read rdo-sran. 

p. 142, 

1.4: 

Concerning Gzim-chuA see the note above on p. 123. 

p. H2, 

1. 7 and later : Wftzlr, for Waslr, is a mistake of the Tibetan text. 

p. 142, 

1.47: 

For ' Reb-slob ’ read * Redslob ’. 

p 113 

1.3; 

Tika. The ftkS, Sanskrit tHaha, it a marie imprinted in the centre of the forehead as 


a sign of heir-apparenoy or, in the cmo of women, of marriage. 
For ' the lanoera ’ read ‘ the bugle* 


1.10' 
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p. 143, 
p. 152, 

p. 156, 
p. 157, 
p. 157, 

p. 159, 

p. 166, 


p. 169, 


p. 174, 

p. 181, 

p. 185, 

p. 186, 

p. 190, 
p. 191, 
p. 194, 


p. 195, 

p. 206, 

P- 214, 

p. 218, 
p. 220, 


I. 3 from end : Hakim, for Hakim, is perhaps a mistake of the Tibetan text. 

II. 23 ff.: With regard to Csoma de Koros’ Tibetan studies in Zans-dkar Mr. Lee 

Shuttleworth, I.C.S., believes that he has found the exact site. According to his 
investigations it is the Rdzon-khul monastery on the Dpon-tse River. 


1.2 from end: 
1 . 2 : 

1. 3 : 


The Yab-sgod king is perhaps identical with Sultan Yagu, No. 39, on p. 189. 

The Ga-rogs (poor people) are probably a family of smiths. In the Kesar-saga the name 
of a famous smith is Ka-rog. 


1. 35: 
1. 49: 


1. 6: 

1 . 10 : 


1L 15-16: 


11. 42-3 
1 . 22 : 

1. 16: 


For ‘ together with the valley ’ read ‘ together with Gsum-mdo (a village) ’. 

The name Tshul-kkrims-ni-ma, as found on one of the walls of the cave temples of 
Sa-spo-la, is of ancient date. The present head-lamas of Ri-rdzoA who are called by 
the same name are probably the spiritual descendants of the ancient lama of Sa- 
spo-la. In the same manner the spiritual descendants of Stag-tahaA-ras-pa who 
reside at He-mi[s] are at the present day also called Stag-tsbaA-ras-pa. 

For ‘ the Srnftis (Aastras) came ’ read ‘ the (teachers) Smjti and others came ’. Smyti 
seems to be a personal name : see Walleser, Prajfld-pdramita, p. 28, and Dpag-bsam- 
Ijon-bzan , ed. S. C. Das, ii, p. xiii. 

It is interesting that the name of SroA-Ae’s son Zi-ba-bod is found in an inscription on 
a brass image discovered by Mr. H. Lee Shuttleworth at Grad-rtse, Spyi-ti. The 
image represents Sakya-muni. 

Grags-pa-lde is probably an abridged form of the name Khri-bkra-Aia-grags-pa-lde. 
The latter form occurs, in a votive inscription found by me on a want-wall at Tabo 
in Spyi-ti, as the name of a king who reigned at Ts&parang. 

Chod is generally spelled Phyod. 

Another period when the Dras district may have felt the yoke of the Chinese was the 
time of the great Mughal emperors in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

Add to the account of Zufur Khan that he built the darwdza (barrage) at Torgo 
(Thur-dgon) ; see Vignc, Travels, ii, p. 244. 


last line but one : Add that one of the inscriptions contains the name of one of the ancient Balti 
kings. It is Lag-chen, ‘ groat hand,’ Mahabahu. 

1. 33 : For ‘ (Haidar-khiin) ’ read * (Hatim-khan) '. 

1. 9 : The full name of the duchy of Keris is Skye-ris, meaning 4 home : . 

1. 24 : Add that Biddulph gives ( Tribes oj the Hindoo Koosh, pp. 144-5) a lino of predcceBBors 

of Ali Slier, among whom are found the titles Fakir, Tham, Singe, and Bokha : 
See K. E. von Ujfalvy, Aus dem westliehen Himalaya, pp. 254-7. He himself made 
the acquaintance of the chiefs Ali Shah and his son Shah Abbas. 

1. 35: For 4 Massey ’ read 1 Massy His work is entitled Chiefs and Families of Note in the 

i fT » jj ne Delhi, Jalandhar and Derajat Divisions of the Punjab (Allahabad, 1890). 


1. 29 : Add that Lcags-mkhar (which is also mentioned above, p. 206) is found in the Bon-po 

book Gzer-mig as the name of a castle of the Nagas. 

I. 29 : For 4 (Riddhi) * read 4 (Biddhi or PfithvI) \ 

end: Add that, according to the colophon of a MS. of the Tibetan Vetdla -stories recently 

found in the possession of the Bar-bbog family, the family is descended from a 
Brihman ancestor. 




INDEX 

(Containing chiefly proper names (of persons and places), titles, technical terms, etc.) 


N.B.—The variations and inconsistencies in the spelling are due for the most part to (a) variations in the original documents, Tibetan 
and other; (b) differences in the systems of transliteration or spelling adopted by European writers from whom quotations are 
taken ; (c) particular deviations on the part of the same writers. 
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Abbas Beg, eighth chid of RoA-mdo .194 

’Ab-brag ” Urdfl abri .49, 140 

’Ab-dar-M-nr, a Dogra General .... 127 

Abdnl [Khan], second son of All Mir Shcr Khan, of 

Skar-rdo.194 

’Ab-dul-li, a son of Sah-b&n of Ki-no ISO 

Abdallah iniaw, eleventh chief of Roh-mdo 194 

Abdnl tenth ohief of Parkuda 191 

Abdnl fourth chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 

'Ab-fedn-la, a son of a Haiti Wazir or chief 239 

Abhidharma. See Muon-pa. 

Abhidharma-kota. See Mimn-pahi-mdsod. 

’A-bnm-khan, — ’A-zam-khan .... 233 

Abnbekr, Muhammad’s father-in-law .185 

Acha Oanpa. See Mgon-po. 

’A'dam*[m]khan, a chief of Sbal-ti (Baltistan), third 

son of ’A-li-Mir-Ser-Han.110 

’A-dam-Malig, a chief of Cig-tan .174 

’A-dam-Malig-KMn, a chief of Sod 177 

’A-dam-mkhan, a chief of Cig-tan .... 174 

’Ag-bar-’A'li-Kh&n, a ohief of Sod . 177 

’Ag-madrkhan, or ’A[g]-mad-Sa, or ’Ag-mad-Sa-khan 
(Ahmed Shah), the last king of Baltistan 131,184-9,103, 

289-40, 253, 203-8 

’Af-tee, a village and valley in Zads-dkar 107-8 

'A-ha-dam, a chief of Cig-tan . .174 

’A-bdam-Malig, a chief of Cig-tan .... 174 

’A'bdstn-nnal, a king of Gu-ge .... 169 

Ahmed-Ah-Khan, a prince of Baltistan 186 

Ahmad BTim, fifth chief of Parkuda 191 

Ahmad Wim, second chief of Roh-mdo, possibly 
identical with Ahmed Khan of Skar-rdo . 194 

Ahmed [Khan], or Ahmad Khan, a king of Skar-rdo 

(c. 1600 A.D.).184-0, 193 

Ahmad Mir, fourth chief of Keris .... 191 

Ahmed miah, s, king of Baltistan. See under ’Af-mad- 
khan. 

'A-jo, or 'A-oho, originally * elder brother,' a tide of 

Tibetan noblemen.137 

AJO HI foiW, an ancient ohief of Ko-lofl . 202 

’A-ka-badsra, a Tibetan general .... 93 

aimhat MshmAd Khu. Dogra name of King Tshe- 
dpal-mi-bgyur Don-grub-mam-rgyal 268-00 

AMmsi m ’Ar-ffan, children of Mnhammadan father* 

and Tibetan mothers.240 

Akg Obhy a'Tlir*. See Miikyod-rdo-rle. 


A— coutd. 


l’AOK 

'A-la. See Dram-’A-la. 

Al-Blrflnl, an Arabic Geographer .... 10 

’A-ld, or 'Al-lci, a village, neat of a minister 133, 200-1. 275 

Alemgir Gbazi. See Sultan Alemgir Qhari. 

’Al-lci. Sec ’A-ld. 

■All, the Khallf.185 

’Ali-’Ag-bar, a Waxtr of Ladakh .147 

’A-li-bag-to, a chief of Cig-tan .174 

’A-li-khan, a Balti chief under Bde-ldan rnnm-rgval . 114 

Ali tThnn, gi\th chief of Keris, perhaps identical with 
the preceding ....... 191 

Ali tfhp", ninth chief of Roh-mdo .... 194 

Ali Khan, twenty-third chief of Si-dkar 192, 233 

Ali Mir, fifteenth chief of Si-dkar, perhaps identical 
with Ali-Mir-Ser-Han of Baltistan . . . 192 

’A-li-[Mir]-6er-| Baa], a king of Skar-rdo, Baltistan 106, ISO, 

184-5, 191-4 

Ali Mir Sher, third chief of Keris, perhaps identical 
with the preceding ...... 191 

Ali Mir Sher Khan. See ’A-H-Mir-fier-Han. 

Ali Muhammed. See Mohamed Ali Khan. 

Ali Shah, third chief of Roh-mdo .... 194 

Ali Sher, first chief of Roti-mdo, probably identical 
with 'A-li-Mir-Ser-Han of Baltistan . .194 

Ali Sher twelfth chief of Parkuda . 191 

Ali Sher 1«*w, fourtli chief of Parkuda, perhaps 
identical with ’A-li-Mir-Scr-Han of Baltistan . 191 

Ali Sher tOw" n, a king of Baltistan c. 1700 a.d, 185, 193. 

241 

'Al-wa& — Urdu alwdn ..... 141, 145 

Amlehab (Ahmad Shah ?), first chief of §i-dkar 192 

Am» Chan DA sixteenth chief of Si-dkar . . 192 

Amar 0haa[d], a chief of Ko lon 201,205,210 

’A-mar-SiA, third son of Rspblr-Sih of Kashmir 140, 143 
’Am-bar-ear. See Amritaar. 

Ambarot, thirteenth chief of Si-dkar .192 

’Am-be, a place in ZaAs-dkar, with a forest .159 

Amir, fifth chief of Keris.191 

Apitttba. See 8nafl-ba~mthab-yas. 

Amitfiyns. See Rgyal-ba Tshe-dpag-med. 

Amitftyub-e&tra. See T*he-dpag-med. 

Amrttodana. Bee Bdud-rtd-aas. 

Amritsar, or 'Am-bar-ear, a town in the Panjab 112,141 

'Am-rod, a chief of Cig-tan.174 

’Am-Sid, a chief of Cig tan.170 

'A-OM - Urdfl And. 141, 144-0, 265 
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’A-nsn-ta, a Buddhist teacher from Kashmir . . 86 

Anantanemi. See Mu-khyud-mthab-yai. 

Anast KanI, Jammu and Kashmir State 181 

’A-nat-RAm, a son of Kirpa-Ram, Dew an . 140-1 

Ansvatapta. See Ma-drot. 

Aadrada, Antonio d’, a Roman Catholic missionary at 
Rtsa-I>ran . ..... 1)2,171,280 

’An-na-rmal, a king of Gu-ge.168 

’Aft-pa (perhaps I)baft-pa), a chief of Ru-thogs 110, 276 
’Aft-phyog-mam-rgyal. See Dbaft-phyug° .115 

’Aft-re-zi (or SX-ba), the English 140, 141. 143, 203-6, 223 
’Aft-re-ai-rgyal-mo, the English Queen, Queen 
Victoria ....... 140, 143 

’A-na, fathor of Thon-mi Sambhota ... 82 

’A-phi-chen-molji-thaii, a plain between Leh and the 
Indus ........ 122 

’A-phim «= Urdu ajim ...... 235 

‘Aqibat Mahmftd S$in = Akabat .... 201 

’Af-Ji - Urdu 'an! . 145, 235 

Amu Samlhir, sixth chief of Kha-pu-lu . 180 

’Ar-rgon, in Baltistan, the children of Muhammadan 
fathom and Tibetan mothers .... 240 

Antoi. See Mi-ared-pa. 

Aryivarta. See Hphage-pabi-ynl. 

’Ar-zi = Urdu 'arfi ..... 140, 230 

Arsons. Sec Saltan Arsons. 

’A-aad-mkhan, or Ha-sad-mkhan, perhaps identical 
with Assad Ulla Khan of lioft-iado . . 235 

’A-4e, ‘gauze’ . . .111 

’A-ie-rab, a chief of [K]to)-ti.235 

A to' a. See Mya-ftan-med. 

’A ao-lde, a king of (lu-ge.169 

A-io-Iega, one of the six Sahi-legs kings ... 80 

Aaaad [Ulla] Khan, fifth ohiof of Roft-mdo 194, 235 

A-ator (Huzara), a Balti chioftainxhip 184-6 

At&llq QhitI, a ruler of Yarqand .... 205 

*A-thog (Attak), a district in Baltistan 85, 194 n. 

’A-tift, a village in Zaiis-dkar ..... 120 

'A-ti-te (in Tibetan l‘hul-l}byuh), a Buddhist teacher 169 
Aorsngzyb, a Mughal omporor 184, 185, 187 

Avalokita. See Bca-gcig-ftal, or Cial-rai-gsal, Spyan- 
ras-gzigs. 

Awwal-Masjld, a mosque in Srinagar ... 98 

Agatha, a wife of Muhammad (worshipped as Taru ?) 180 
’A-yum-khri-rgyal-Om, probably the Tibetan namo of 

queen Zi-zt.101 n. 

A‘gam. History of Kashmir (in Persian) ... 98 

’A-um-khan, a chief of Si-dkar .... 238 
’A-sam-khan, twenty-second chief of Si-dkar . 192, 232-3 
’A-sid-tham, a chief of Cig-tan .... 174 

Altai Khan, eighth chief of Parkuda 191 

Ada-eho, seventh chief of Parkuda . .191 


Bib, tax. 

Bi-bl » Turk, b&ba . 

Bi-bi-rgyal-po. See Tihe-dpal-mi-bgm Don-grab- 


BKbat (Urdfl),‘account'.207 

Bab ago, or Ba-sgo, Ba-mgo (Beago), a town, seat of 
a minister. 108,113,110,117,129, 131, 

133,134,141,109,251-2,200, 
203-9, 303, 304, 308 
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Bab-ta - Urdfl M/1 ... 139, 146 

Ba0i- See Bari. 

Bada Sahib, great lord, William Moorcroft, an English 
traveller. See also Ma-ka-ra-phad 126 

Bad-nam =» Urdu badndmi ..... 255 
Bad-pa-la, Kausimbl, a kingdom .... 74 

Ba-dur-ka. See Bdnr-ka. 

Big - Urdu b&yh .139, 146 

Bag-ga-Can[d]. See Bhig Chand. 

a Tibetan chief. See Lha-ohen Bha-gan. 

Bahidur Siftgh (Bidhur S.), a king of KulO . 214, 220 

Ba-haad. See Ban-del. 

Bahi Chand. See Bbagi Chand. 

Bahrain Chu. See Bhag-nun-mir. 

Bairam. See Sultan Bairam. 

Ba-ka-la, a sku-giogs of Dpe-thub . .163-4, 166 

Bald 6, Dogra name of Padar, Po-ldar, or Dpal-dar, 
a town .... 120, 125, 139-40, 262-3 

Bali-Rim, a judge in Lahul ..... 223 
Balor, the Dard name of Baltistan .... 193 

Bal-po. See Bal-yul. 

Baltistan. See Sbal-ti, Bate, Vaft-goft. 

Bal-yul, Nopal, or Bal-pa , . 65, 83, 85,121, 267 

Ba-mgo. See Bab-ago. 

Ban-del, or Bahand, a legendary king of 'A-lci ■ 275 

Ban-do-batt = Urdu bamlobast 59, 146, 178 

Baftgil, Bad a (Baru) and Cbhot& Baftg&l, a province of 
KulO . 202, 203, 214 

Banka Kafalon. See Baft-kha-pa. 

Baft-kha, a village and district 122, 262, 264 

Baft-kha-pa (Ga-ga), a chief of Baft-kha. (Banka 
Kahlon.) 128-9, 130, 242, 263-4, 268-0, 261 


Bari Baftgil, a province of Ku)d .214 

BsriSihib. See Bada Sahib. 

Bg e^istya , a mountain-pass in Ru-4od 196 

Bar-lhlbog, a seat of chiefs in Lahul 203-4, 218, 219-20, 

281 

Bar-lha-bdun-tzhigz, a god.64 

Barnett, Dr. L. D.. .3,0 

Bg-ro-me-tar, the meteorological station at Leh 68, 146 

Bar-rtai. Soo Phar-ai. 

Ba-ego. Soo Bab-sgo. 

Baahahr, a Panjab liili-ntate .... 200, 276 

Ba-io, a Uanl village in Baltistan on the Indue 271 


Ba-eti-Bim, Meta, a Dogra general . 127, 129,130-3, 139, 

140-7, 267-69 

Ba-(i * Urdfi b«t . 117,141,222,256 


Bi-Sir =~ Urdu bfuitr 66, 68, 146 

Baago. See Bab-ego. 

Boah-ba, or Oa-ba, a village in Zafts-dkar . 157-8, 160 
Boom-ldaB-hdas,<lina, Buddha 76,76 

Ben-gdg-ial, Avalokita, a Temple at Lha-ea 89 

Boo-goig-ial, Avalokita, a Temple at Wen-la . 178 n., 273 
Bde fihen. a iamnsnry at W'am-Ie .... 109' 

Bde-chen. Bee Baod-pa Bda-ehan. 

Bda fihen rtan mn. the castle of Sfton-dar. . 374 

Bda-gtaw*agw. Soo I de jtau g inguit . 


Bit Wen dnr VhrHI the comotory of Snkbivatf 106 

Bde-ldan-rnam-rgyal. a king of Ladakh . 109,113, 343-9 
Bde lege mam rgyaL Soo Lha-ohen mi lap roam 
rgyaL 

B d l ■Cha t, Sambara, hie image .109 
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Bde-mchog, * village.116 

Bde-mohog-mmm-rfyal, identical with Bde-ldan-rnam- 
rgyal. 

Bde-mehog-skyata, third son of Blo-bsaA-lde of ZaAs- 

dkar.167-8 

Bde-tkyid, a village in Nub-ra, on the Sha yok . . 238 

Bde-skyoA-mam-rgyal. See Lha-chen Bfe-skyoA- 

rnam-rgyal. 

Bdud, Mira, the devil ..71 

Bdud-ftri-nag-po, a famous knife .105 

Bdud-rtli-Bas, Amptodana, eon of SeA-ge-hgram 74 

Bdur-ka (Badurka), a diatriot in the Kashmir State . 138 

Booker-Chapman, Mrs. ...... 6 

Beokh, Hermann, Verteichnin ier tib. Hundschrijten, 

Katalog du Blcab-bgyur .81 

Be-kar = Urdu btg&r . 2A6 

Be-kjrim Urdu began ..... 46, 146 

Bernier (Fran$ois), a French traveller 114,117-8,187 
„ „ Voyages .114, 117, 187 

Baabrab Ham, seventh chief of Kha-pu-lu. .180 

Be-to, a king of Oyi-char (I-char) .... 160 

Bgoe. Seeggoa. 

Bha-bha - Urdfl bibd. See Ha-tbam-khan. 

Bhadra-kalpa, ‘ Age of Bliss'.71 

Bh&-dur « Urdu bah&dur .... 56, 146 

Bhigfti the river of Lahul .211,222-3 

Bha-gaa. See Lha-chen Bha-gan. 

Bhag-can-da, a chief of Ti-nan .... 216 
Bha-g[h]a-man-[r]ta, a chief of Ti-nan 213, 216 

Bhlg Chiu[d], or Bag-ga-Can[d], a chief of GuA-ran 201-2, 

209-10 

BhAg Ohaafd], a chief of Ko-loA . 201, 209 

Bhagi 0haa[d], or Phlgl Chand, or Bahi Chand (Sahi 
Chand 7), a chief of Ko-loA .... 201-2, 209 
Bhlglrathl. See BekaMdan-iid-rta. 

Bhag-ram-tnir, chief of Nub-ra (and Kha-pu-lu ?), 
probably identical with Bahram Chu (Jo) of Mirsa 
Haidar and with Sultan Bairacn, fifty-seventh chief 

of Kha-pu-lu. 274-6 

Bhadra-kalpa-sitra. See Bikal-pa-bzaa-po. 

Bhi-lde, a king of Gu-ge.169 

Bhai-tL See Sbal-tL 

Bhan-ti, an unknown district, perhaps in Baltistan 193 
Bha-ra. See Lha-chen Bha-ra. 

Bhatadaya, BharadvIJa, an anoient hermit at 

Kha-la-tae.274 

Bharadhvada. BharadvIJa, son of Rna-ba-can 72 

Bhat, a river in Kashmir.277 

Bha-tn-ra, a village.129 

Bh e- da. [pa], Bhe-mo, a low caste 100, 122-3 

Bhe-kfatt-»(or khyim)-dbaA-mo, or Bi-kim-dbaA-mo, a 
queen, wife of Tshe-dbaA-mam-rgyal II . .123 

B h e -mo . See Bh e-l a -{pa]. 

Bhe-mo-rgyal, a queen of low caste .122 

Bhi-[khra], a forefather of the Mona of 01o-[bo] 234 

Bh ilh a- ldo -cje. a stw-kahs at He-mis .126 

Bhll e[h]oA. a prinoeaa, daughter of Tshe-dpal-mam- 

rgyal.124 

n>ha 0han[d], a chief of Ko-loA .201-2, 209 

Whwwf Sim, a chief of GuA-raA .201-2,209 

llhnfr den a ffbrug-pa-bla-ma . 227 

BkfOatL See Uaom-gieMaa. 
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Bh&t&n. See Lho-bbrug. 

Bib-ca, a village in ZaAs-dkar 102, 166-7, 169 

Biddfai SiAgh. See Biddhi SiAgh. 

Bi-dhor-SiA. See Bahidor SiAgh, king of Ku]u. 

Bi-glll ~ Eng. bugle .... 56. 140, 280 

Bikam. See Saltan Bikam. 

Bi-kim-dbaA-mo. See Bhe-kim-dbaA-mo. 

Bi-kir-mi, Vikrama, years ..... 139 

Bil-olhJuA, a chief of Bar-febog .... 220 

Bi-liA, a village in Lahul.218 

Bil-ti, a pnncess of Paa-kyum .... 180 

Bimbisftra. See Qeogs-can-tfiiA-po. 

Bir-BaAgll, Bari BaAgll, a province of Ku}u 214 

Biaahar, the Baahahr State on the Sutlej . . 266 

Bitin-DIa, a Wazir .141 

Biwan Cho, the first ohief of [S]kye-ris 189, 191 

Bkab-Mon, title of a Tibetan Prime Minister 123, etc. 

Bka[b]-OOg, a translator.89 

Bkah-Kgyur, the Buddhist sacred canon . 98, 103, 109, 

109,218,219 

Bkab-rgyad. See Dkar-rgyud. 

Bkab-rgynd, order of Lamas, their church fathers 107 
Bkatf-sgyur ro-cog , a book . . .119, 120, 280 

Bkab-thog, a district. ...... 121 

Bkor-mdzod, a monastery in Rub-so 275 

Bkra-Ms, a Ladakhi orator ..... 143 

Bkra-tis, wife of Ye-les-phun-tshogs-dpal-lde of 

BeaA-la.164-5 

Bkra-Ma-AA-rgyal (Bkra-lis-dbaA-rgyal), chief of 

Ko-loA. 201-2, 209 

Bkm-tta-lfi-krag (Bkra-sis-dbaA-drAg), Tashi-Angta, 
son of Bhlg-cand, Thikur of Ko-loA . 201-2, 209-10 

Bkrarffis-lwtMga-dpal, Becond son of ldu-dpal-bkhor- 
btsan. See Khri Bkra-tia-brtsegs-pa-dpal. 
Bkra-iis-bstan-bpbel, a lama from Stag-ana, an 
assistant of Dr. Marx . 139, 143-6 

Bkra-tis-dbaA-mo, a daughter of iji-ma-rnam-rgyal 119-20 
Bkra-iis-dbaA-phyug, father and son, commandants 
of Dkar-rtse ....... 127 

Bkra-iis-dbaA-rgyal. See Bkrm-tis-ftA-rgyal. 
Bkra-iis-don-grub, owner of the house RaA-bthag 
at Leh ........ 138 

Bknt-iia-dpcl-bbyor, chief of Ti-nan. 213,216 

Bkra- Ma-dpal-lde, a king of BiaA-la 164-5 

Bkra-iis-grags-pa-lde, a king of Rtsa-bran 171, 281 

Bkra-lit-bod-ldan, a famous turquoise .101 

Bkra-tta-Ua I, a king of Gu-ge .169 

Bkra-Ma-lde II, a king of Gu-ge .169 

Bkra-Ma-lde-mgon ■ See Bkra-Ma-mgon. 

Bkra-Ms-lha-dbaA, son of Bstan-sruA-gyul-tgyal, (pro¬ 
bably) ex-king of Man-spro .... 143-4 

Bkra-Ma-mgon, second son of Skyid-lde-fii-ma-mgon 04,168 
Bkra-Ma-mgon, a king of l«adakh .... 97 

Bkra-He t gy » P]-PO, * Chief of Ti-nan 213, 216 

Bkra-Ma-rgya-[m]tabo, son of Tshe-riA-sa-bgrub, chief 

of Bat-bbog.218, 220 

Him Hi mam TfT>1i » king of Ladakh 102-3 

llll9 ill limn l|»l. a king of Purig 119-22, 193, 227, 274 
Bkra-Ml agtrt, a village and lamaeery 109, 115, 267 

Bla-faraA, the Dalai-lama's residenoe at Lha-ea . .116 

Blo-bo, Or Lho-bo, or Glo-bo, a district east of Chi-ga 

83, 86, 90, 96, 106, 233, 243 
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Blo-baad-bcod-nam*, a messenger (pho-fia) of Sel 224 
Blo-biad-gra**-pa, Tson-kha-ps’s spiritual name 90 

Blo-bttd-lde, second son of Scn-ge-ldor 157, 169 

Blo-baad-rfyal-mtahan, prince, a Drun-pa-phug-pa 
lama ....... 164-5 

Blo-baad-rnam-rgyal-dpal-lde, the eldest son of Zla- 
mdzes-dban-mo ...... 164-5 

Blo-b*ad-ye-ies-rgy al-mt*han, a Zabs-drud-bla-ma 164-5 
Blo-bzad-tihe-rid, a peasant at Bca{j ba . 160 

Blo-dro[ll-akyid, or Blo-gros-skyid, sister or daughter 
of the chief Ha-ri-ya of Ti-nan .... 214 

Blo-gros-dpal-grub, a governor of Btod-sde 157 

Blo-grot-mchog-ldan, a king of Ladakh 101, 102 

Blo-gros-skyid. See Blo-dros-gkyid. 

Bod. Tibet; Bod-pa, Tibetan. (Boti) 76, 77, 81-2, 85-8, 

90-1, 92-3, 109, 115-26, 

127-37, 140-2, 205-6, 222, 
227, 234, 252- 5. 257-09, 275 
Bodhimbr, a Mongolian history of Tibet 80, 82, 84-6, 

88-93, 167,- 171 

Bodhiwttva, a Buddhist teacher .... 86 

Bo-dro-maijid, a Tibetan mosque in Kashmir . .180 

Bokha, first chief of Park uda .... 191,281 

Bolder, a chief of Ko-lod ..... 205 
Bon, the non-Buddhist religion of Tibet 76, 79, 81, 87, 279 
Ban-dor, a castle in Baltistan (Kha-pu-lu) 239 

Bono-nd-yi-glu-'a-thruhs, a hymnal of the Dards 270-2 

Bod-ba, a place in Western Tibet .... 206 

Bod-pho-pa, a house and family at Pas-kyum . 253 

Borddh*-mal (?).85 

Boti. See Bod. 

Bo-trida, a chief of Sim-sa-mkhar-bu . . 180 

Bo-yig. See Hhoyitj. 

Brag-dinar, a place in Tibet (red rook) ... 85 

Brag-dmar-mgrin-bcan, a vihara .... 85 

Brag-kha, or Bran-kha, a district .85 

Brag-nag, a black rock, near Za-phyag 167, 109 j 

Brag-arm, second son of Gyid-gi-stih 05 | 

Brahmi. See Tahada-pa. 

Brahmadatta. See Tahada-abyin. 

Bram-M, the Brahman caste . .69 

Bran-kha. See Brag-kha. 

Brad-mkhar. See Qrad-mkhar. 

Brad-rtae, or Grad-tae, Drad-tse, a village in Upper 

Ladakh.107, 130 

Brad-tae (Grad-tse, or Drad-tse), a village in Zads- 

dkar.158 

Bn, a measure .... (37, 82, 139. 169 

Bre-bo-saa, Dropodapa ...... 74 

Bn a ra d, a district.96 

Brgya-byin, Satakratu, Inara ..... 68-9 
Brgjwbyin. See Rgya-*in. 

Brgya-byin-pho-lad-sku-mkhar. a castle at Dpajj- 

gtum.162 

Lrgya-rtog-gaer-gaum, a trilogy of Buddhist book* 107, 110 

Bliff» 4 taa ( 108 ).99 

Brihaapati. See Phor-ba. 

Bro-giod, a Tibetan province north of Glo-bo . 233 

Brol Da. See Sultan Brol Da. 

Brtan-pa-tahe-rid, a Ladakhi nobleman . . 239 

Brtaon-bgro-rgyal-mtsfaan, a prince of Zads-dkar, 
a Drud-pa-rgyal-tshab .... 164-5 


Brn-iad. See Hbru-tal. 

Baam-grub, second husband of queen Bkra-sis . . 164 

Bnm-gmb-dpal-bbar, a king of the Mons of 

Glo-bo.234 

Baam-yaa, a temple . 86-7, 88, 91, 103, 108, 119 

Bagrub-rgyud, a doctrine ox a treatise 103,110 

Bakal-[pa]-bzafi-[po], the Bhadra-kalpa-stitra . 109 

Bakal-bsad-agrol-ma, a queen, wife of Sen ge-mam- 
rgyal ....... 108, 275 

Bakal-baad-agrol-ma, a queen, wife of Tshe-dbad-rab- 
brtan-mam-^jyal ...... 126 

Bakal-ldan-tid-rta, Bhagirathi, a river ... 73 

Blab-bdag-tihe-rin-stoba-rgyaa. See Lha-bdag-taha- 
rid-atoba-rgyaa. 

Bsod. See Sod. 

Baod, a minister of Rgya ..... 226 
Baod-nama, a minister of S» -spo-rtse . 239 

Baod-nama-batan-bdain, a minister of Snon-dar 236-41 
[Bjao[dJ-nam[a]-choa-bPbel, a prince of Bar-hbog . 220 
Baod-nama-dbad-pbyug, warden of a queen 120, 130 
! Baod-nama-ddos-grub, a superintendent of the Lahul 

trade. 140,224 

Baod-nama-doa-grab-nam-rgyal-lde, a king of 
Bzan-la ....... 164-5 

Baod-nama-dpal-Ude], a chief of Ti-nan 213, 216 

Baod-nama-dpal-ld« I, a king of Bzan-la (c. 1560 a.d.) 164-5 
Baod-nama-dpal-lde IX, a king of Bzan-la (c. 1770 a.d.) 164-5 
B«od-ll&mi-dpal-«kyid, second wife of Rab-brtan-rnam- 
rgyal ........ 126 

Baod-nanu-febyor-ldan, owner of the house Than-pa 
at Shun-la ....... 136 

Baod-nama-lde, a king of Gu-ge 169, 276 

Baod-nama-lhun-grub, a Ladakhi general . .231 

Baod-oama-rgya-mtaho, a chief of Ti-nan . 213, 216 

Baod-nama-rnam-rgyal, e\-king of Ladakh 143-4, 140, 275 
Bsod-nama-atobs-rgyaa, a prince of Ti-nan 218 

Batan-bdain. See Ga-ga-Batan-bdain. 

[Bg tan-bdzin-chos-rgyal, a chief of Bar-bbog . . 220 

Bstan-bdan-dbad-mo, a queen of Zads-dkar 162 n, 

Bltan-bdzin-dbad-mo, a daughter of Tshe-brtan-rnam- 
rgyal-lde ....... 164-6 

Bitan-bdzin-m&m-rgyal, a son of Hjam-dby&ds-mam- 
rgyal, perhaps identical with a ruler of Spyi-ti 107, 275 
Bslan-hgyur, the Buddhist extra-canonical collection 103 
Batan-bphel, a minister of Rgya .... 227 

Bstan-arud-gynl-rgyal, a king of Mad-spro 130 

Btad-baud, Mucilinda, son of Mi-sred-pa ... 70 

Btad-agyud, a monastery in Spyi-ti.... 276 

Btaan-khrud (or Btsan-khyud), an old family in 

Tibet.77 

Btaan-khyud. See Btsan-khrad. 

Btsan-phyug-lde, a king of Gu-ge . .163 

Btaan-po, majesty, a title of the first King of Tibet , 77 

Btann-khral 'monk Levy’ .104,280 


Buddha. See Bcom-lda&-bd*a and Ria-po-che, and 
Sada-rgyas, £ah-ky»»tbnb-pa. 

Bn-dha-M-ri, Buddha-M, son of Prasenajit (Gfia-kbri- 

btsan-po).76 

Bttflri Sing Mithania, a chief of Bald* (Dpal-dar) or 
Radar.. SOI 


Bulbol-hmgar, a mosque in Kashmir 98,377 

Bn-aan, a language, spoken in Lahul . 221 
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Bn-ram-tiA-pa, Iktviku .... 71-3, 76 

Ba-raA. See Pa-hmAa. 

Bu-rdo-gnas. See Burdooest. 

BtudOMSt (probably Bu-rdo-gnas), the inauguration 

atone in Skar-rdo.184, 186 

Bu-rgyml-bod. See Bpu-rgyal-Bod. 

Bo-fig. See Pa-rig. 

Bya-khri (or Spu-de-guii-rgyal), one of the Bar-gyi- 

ldiA kings.76 

Bya-loA, a house at Leh.128 

Bya-hiA-tahaA-tahaA, Dftos-grub-bstan-bdsin’s servant 128 
Byams-ehot, a book of five parte .... 110 

Byamt-gliA, a village and manastery in Zafts-dkar 166 
Byama-pa, Maitreya. Hit image . 99, 108, 169, 273 

Byams-pa-chot-kyi-hkhor-lo, Maitreya-dharma-cakra, a 

book.83,91 

ByaA-[Aos], a village in Zaba-dksr .... 156 

ByaA-cab, a kind of mchod-sten 124, 214 

ByaA-ohab-baam-glin, the Hemis monastery 109 

ByaA-ohalHllod, a prince and lama of Gu-ge .109 

Bjan-ebub-[kyi]-AiA, the Bodhi-tree ... 74 

Byan-ehub-temt-dpab- See Lha-chen ByaA-chnb- 
tema-dpab. 

ByaA-gaer-khuA-goA-bog, the Upper and Lower gold' 
mine district ....... 134 

ByaA-la, a mountain pass 133, 136, 232 

ByaA-roA, a demon.91 

ByaA-wma, a lama in ZaAa-dkar 167-60 

ByaA-cgra-mi-afian, Uttsra-kuru, the northern 

continent.64-6 

ByaA-[thaA], a province east of Ladakh 116,133-7,260,254 

Bya-rgyal-thaA, a plain.115 

Byfr-mama-dar-iiA, a place in ZaAa-dkar . .156 

Bya-ruA-kha-ior, the Svayambha stupa of Nepal 91 

Byin-gyi-khod-mar-rdo, or Byin-gyii-thog-mar-rdo, a 

temple.83 

Byin-gyia-thog-mar-rdo. See Byin-gyi-khod-mar-rdo. 
Byu-ru-mkhar, a castle near Hem-babe . 180 

BtaA-dkar. See ZaAa-dkar. 

BaaA-la, a province of ZaAs-dkar . . 122, 157, 164—6 

BiaA-mkhar. See ZaAa-dkar. 

Bud-pa-dkab. Durdharsa (!), a legendary king 70 

Baod-pa Bde-chen, a munshi 161, 207, 211, 216, 219-20, 

221, 223 

Bsod-pa Pbus-tahogs.15 

0 

Ca-ba. SeeBoab-ba. 

Oab-dar, silk tassel.107 

Calvert, SL, Assistant Commissioner of Kulh . . 205 

Capda-Pradyota. See Gtam-po-rab-anaA. 

CaA-ga, a village on the Indua .139 

CaA-aa. See Chandrabhigi. 

Carpad, a divinity J.274 

Bhi.w See Wdiw Idea 
dnu See Mdae-pg. 

OdnananL See Mda e e c an . 
dranaada. See Md— rtfib 
OkAhod See Chn-iod. 

Chag-chanf, village and mosque cloee to Kha*pa-ln . 190n. 

Chag-rah, part of the da-boa fort, at Leh 136 

Cba-bOO - UrdO cAMW 185, 186, 137, 148 
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Cb&h-tham, second chief of Si-dkar . 192 

Chak. See Tsag. 

Obama-tham, third chief of Si-dkar .... 192 

dauba State, a hill-state in the Panjab . 262 n., 266 n. 

Cham-bro-iiA, a Dard village near Si-dkar .271 

Chandaka. See Hdna-pa. 

Chaadri, a river in Lahul .... 211,223 

Cbaadrabkigi, or Chenab (Me-rlog), or Cah-aa, a 

river.223 

Chapdila. See Gdol-pa. 

Chang Nabdan. See Chaag-raphtan .263 

Ghang-raphtaa. See Tshe-dbaA-Rab-brtan-nuun-rgyal. 
Gha-’on, or Cha-bon, a Dogra fort at Leh. 136, 156 

Char-byed, a god (rainmaker) ..... 64 

Char-dgaa [of Khan ka], a messenger 240 

Chatrgarh, the principal town in Bal-de or Padar 262, 263, 

266 

Che-ja-bon-pa, a chief of Ti-nan .... 216 
Chenab. See ChaadrabhigL 

Ohhagraehan, a placo in West Tibet. 206 

Chhanglfangial. See Tbhe-dbaA-mam-rgyal of Ko-lon. 
Ghhatrt (Chatriva), a caste and family 202 

Cbhiyang. See Tshe-dbaA, a chief of Ko-loA. 

China. See Rgya-nag. 

Chinese, erroneously for Lha-sa Tibetans . 267-9 

CUtriU, a principality west of Gilgit 105, 185 

Cbocho, a place in Tibet ..... 206 
CbOd' B Phyod, a place in Lahul 174, 281 

Chodapo, title of Gu-ge kings ..... 280 

Chodra, the home of Maulavl Haidar Malik 277 

Gbogan. See ChoA-Ann. 

Chorbot. See Chor-bbad. 


Chor-[b]bad, or Chos-hbad, Chor-bbar (Chorbut), 
a village and paas in Baltiatan 113, 174,185, 240, 250, 

263, 274 

Chor-bbar. See Chor-bbad. 

flint grab, a minister of TehaA-rgyal-po of ZaAa-dkar 168 
ChM-grub-mam-rgyal, a prince of Bar-hbog 220 

Choa-bbad. See Chor-bbad. 

Chos-kbyun, the Church histories of the Buddhists . 67 

Cboa-bkhor, or Chos-skor, in full Stod-rgyal-mtahan- 
chos-hkhor, a temple at Ti-nan . 214, 218 

Choe-kyi-rgyal-mtahan, a Pan-chen-bla-ma 108 

Cha*-kyi-rgifal-po-rnam-thar, biographies of the kings 
of faith ........ 119 

Ohoa-mgoa, second son of Lha-chen-Dpat-gyi-mgon . 98 

Ohoa-rie-ldaa-ma, a lama from Hbri-khuA . . 103 

Chos-rnal-Myor-rgyud, the Dkarma-yoga-tantra, recited 
by Buddha Hod-araA ...... 70 

Chaa-rje-Smag-bdxin, a head lama of Stag-ana . 113 

Ch o t tk o r. See Cboa-bkhor. 

Choa ak u-tae, a monastery.180 

Cho»-*pyod-rgyud, the Dkarma-caryd-tantra (?), recited 
by Buddha Log-psr-dad-sel .70 

0ho$i t*e*f*l , a province of Ku}6 202-3, 214 

Chops Sahib, George Trebeok, an English traveller 126, 146 
Cbovsog-Kabdan- See Thhe-dbaA-rab-brtan. 

Chu-b[h]i, or Chu-sbe, a hamlet near Leh. 103 

Chn-[la-me]-bbar, a lake and place of pilgrimage in 

Nepal. »• 

Gham-rgag, a Hard village near [Sjkye ns .271 

O hnmortl (Shumurti), a {dace in West Tibet 206 
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Chnn-ftAs, » place in BIo-l>o ..... 85 

C[MnA-Aan« or Cho-gan, a chief of GuA-raA 201, 202, 209 
GQtjtfiHhUh identical with Bhil-chuA, a chief of Bar* 

jfebftP .220 

C h n she. See Chu-bhi. 

Chu-sAon, a riverun Zans dkar .... 159 

Gbn-iod (D.B. Chacbot), a village on the Indua 139, 143-4, 

240, 255, 268, 261, 267 
Chu-tul, a place near BraA-rtse .... 254 
Chu-tha-raA-thag, a water-mill at Leh 146 

Cha-thng, a village in Pu-rig ..... 232 

Cig-[g]tan, or Cig-ldan, the oapital of the Purig Sultana 

113, 173-4, 177, 252, 274 
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Dm, Sarat Chandra, Journey to Lhaea . 80, 88, 107 

„ „ Contribution* to the history oj 

Tibet 84,90,91,92 

„ „ Rgyal-rabs-bon-gyi-ibyuA-gnas . 80 

„ ' „ The Hierarchy of the Dalai Lama 

112 , 181 

„ „ Tibetan-English Dictionary 83, 90, 91, 

166, 214 

„ „ Dpag-beam-ljon-bzaA 70,78,79,80, 

81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 89, 
90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 167-71 
„ ,, < Mdo-gter-mig and tfduspa-rin- 

po-che .... 79 


Cig-ldan. See Cig-gt&n. 

Ci-liA. See Phyi-gliA. 

Ointimagi. See Yid-Wdn-gyi-nor-ba. 

Qob-dar. See Cab-dar. 

Cog-ro, or Bccrg-ro, or Co-ro, or Cog-agro, diatrict in 


Tibet.85-6,91 

Cog-ro-Legl agta , a heretic pandit . 91 

Cog-sgro See Cog-ro. 

Cordier, P„ Catalogue du fonds tibitain de la Biblio- 
thigde Rationale ...... 85 

Co-ro. See Cog-ro. 

Oaoma da Kfir&s, A.152 


„ „ Tibetan Grammar . 76, 78, 147 

„ „ On the Origin of the Bhdkya Race 76 

Cunningham, General Sir Alexander 118, 187, 188-94, 241, 

257-69 

„ „ „ „ Laddk 112, 117, 129, 132, 

133, 137, 138, 139, 
175,187,188-94,235, 
241, 256, 257-69 

D 


Dabe-do-re-stags-sfia, a heretic Brahman ... 91 

Daga-rkaA, a place in ZaAa-dkar .... 157 

Dalai lama .121 

Dalai Sing, a th&n&dir of Leh.262 

Da-liA, a place in Blo-bo.243 

Dalmaa, G.2 

Dam-bha, a Dogra soldier.130 

Dam-gri-gioA-brgyad, a famous knife 101 

Dam-lag, or Dam and Lag, a district ... 93 

Dfaailla. See Dhana-idla. 

DaA-po-dbaA-byed-rim-pahi-dgu-byun, a historical work 76 

Dgolat Shall, eleventh chief of Si-dkar 192 

Daolat Shar, fourth ohief of RoA-mdo 194 

Daolnt Khan. See Soltaa Daolut Khan. 

Daolat Ah Khan. See Soltaa Daolnt AH Khan. 

Dard, an Aryan tribe in Ladakh 270-2 

Dar-go, a oastle of the Cig-tan chiefs 173-4 

Darkeoh (Durkit of the maps; probably Dar-skyid), 

a village in Pu-rig.259 

Par ma fllrrlg flnr Main See CHaft-dar-ma. 

Dar-tm, a village.109 

D m b , a village near Phyi-dbaA .... 289 
OHdkjii See Darkeoh. 

Das, Sarat Chandra, an Indian traveller . 167, 273 

„ „ ffdxam-gliA-ye-tes 112 


7ig-bebur-mam-bbag . 188 

Indiem Pandit* is <4e land of enow 167 


„ „ Orub-mthai-iel-gyi-me-loA . 79 

Dataratha. See SiA-rta-bcu-pa. 

Dayftl Chan[d], or Diyal Chand, a chief ofKo-loA 201, 209 
Daya Bam, a munshi to the king of Ladakh 201 

Daya Bam Bahai. See A. H. Franoke. 

DbaA-mohod.227 

DhaA-pa. See ’An-pa. 

DbaA-phyug, a man of ZaAs-dkar .... 244 

DbaA-phyag-naaMgyal, a prinoe of Ladakh .116 

DbaA-phyug-[rnam-rgyal], a prince of ZaAs-dkar 162, 244 
DbaA-rgyal, a minister of Rgya .... 227 

Dbus, the centre, Gay& ..74 

Dbna, Central Tibet 90, 98, 107, 109-10, 168-9, 243 

Dbyi-ga (I-gu), a village on the Indus 242, 244 

Dbyi-khal, a village in ZaAs-dkar 157 

De-ba-ri-dsa, a king of Gu-ge .169 

Deb-Chan[d], Deva Chand, or Dlp-Chand, a chief of 

Ko-loft. 201, 209 

Debt Chaa[d], Devi Chand, a prince of GuA-raA 201, 202, 

209, 210 

Delhi, capital of the Mughal em peters 184 

De-mams, a lamasery.107 

De-ru-Kal (or De-ru-Mal), a Nayib .... 141 

Desideri, Ippolito, a Jesuit missionary .119 

„ „ Notes eur le Tibet .... 119 

De-to-legs, one of the six Sshi-logs kings ... 80 

Devadatta. See Lha-cbyin. 

Devi Chand. See Debt Chand. 

Dew&n (Persian), or Dlw&n, a minister of a state 137, etc. 
Dgah-ldan, or Dge-ldan, a lamasery 103, 108, 115 

Dgah-ldan-mam-rgyal, fifth son of Bde-ldan-mam- 

rgyal.118 

Dgab-Man-tahe-dbaA (or Dgah-ldan-tshaA), a Mongol 
general ....... 115, 117 

Dgab-Phel, a servant of Zi-zi Kha-thun 120 

Dgar-ba, or Dgar-ra, or Ka-ra, a village near Leh . 180 

Dgsr-ra. See Dgar-ba. 

Dge-ba, Kaly&na, son of god-mdses. . .69,72 

Dge-ba-rab-oal, a priest under King Hod-sruA. 92 

Dge-bhe. See Lha-chen Dge-bhe. 

Dge-btes-btaan, a king of Pu-brani .976 

Dge-bbom, second son of Lha-chen-Nag-lug 97 

Dge-hdun-dpal-lda, * king of BzaA-la . 164, 165 

Dee-Man. See Dgab-Maa. 

D ge-l ug -pa, an order of lamas .... 278 
Dge-mohog. Vsra-Kaly&na 89, 72 

Pge-lee-[bbTa I»1 Mmn.» king of Pn-kraAs . 92, 276 

Pgon-pe Shar rdo. See flwla SbarSo 
Dbana-Mla, or D&aa-illa, a translator ... 89 
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Dhundnqnu See Qio-hrtu. 

n[h]inm fUlWIli * rhtirf ~f Ti r**i . .218 

Dharm»*e*ryl-t4&tra. See Choa-s p yo d -rgy n d. 

THiarma nil (ghoya), a translator .... 83 

Dharma-yogatantra. See Choa-rnalhbyorrgyvd. 

Dkuia Ohan[d], a ohief of KoloA . 201, 200 

D[h3«na> Si&gfc, a prince of Ko-loA. 201, 202, 209 

Dhdrant. See Gean-n\ags. 

Dharmartha ...... 140,280 

D|p Chaad. See Deb Chaad. 

Dir-kfari-Maan-po, or RiA-khri-btsan-po, one of the 
seven Khri kings ...... 78 

Dtamkaaa. See Uia-ies. 

Diyal Ohand. See Daykl Chaad. 

Dkar-nyaas, or Gar-la, a place in ZaAs-dkar 159, 160 


Dkar-cha. Sec Dkar-iva. 

Dkar-gyQ-lo. See Dkar-skyil. 

Dkar-(or Bkah)-rgyud, a sect of lamas 107, 100, 121 

Dlcar-(or Bkah)-rgyvd-g*tr-hphrtti, a clerical genealogy, 
a book.107 


Dkar-ftn, or Skar-rtee, capital of the Khri-Sultan 

113, 127, 188, 232-3, 273, 274 
Dkar-ia, a monastery in ZaAs-dkar . 159, 160, 164 

Dkar-edad. See Mkhar-mAaAs. 

Dkar-[s]kyil, or Dkar-gyil-lo, a village in Pu-rig 128, 253, 

273 

DkaMRl, or Kar-bso, the royal garden at Leh 117,124,126, 

252 

Uu-na or Gar-la, or Dkar-cha, Lahul . 125, 140, 196, 

224, 250, 252, 279 

DkOBegtBb, perhaps Dkon-mchog-Ihun-grub, a king 
of He-na-sku ....... 276 

Dkon-mchog-brUtgs-pa, Jfatna-kfifa-siitra, a book . 99 

Dkyil. SeeSkyid. 

Dmag-farcra-pa, Satiinika, a king of Kauii&mbi 74 

Dmag-dpon, a leader of an army, a dole, a title used 
by the Balti chiefs .... 188, 191, etc. 

Dmad-rigs, Yaiiiya or Sudra caste .... 69 

Daaardtha, a village.109 

Dmar-po-JaA Skar-rdo, perhaps a suburb of Skar-rdo 

239 

Dn«r>po-ri, a hill in Lha sa 83, 86 

Dmar-rtse-laA, a village on the Indus 109 

Dmu-k h r ab - iO -pa, a famous coat-of-mail . 101 

Ddoa-grab. See Lha-cben DAos-grub. 

Dftm gl'ilb laliin \jililn (Mum Tit ilii) 126, 128, 130, 

131, 137, 147, 262, 269, 


261-2, 263 

Ddal-bbye. See Mol-bhe. 

DAul-mdog-mkhar, palace of DAul-Jibyc . 120 

Dogr», or Drug-ra. See SiA-pa. 

Dogra War, by Baatl Rim .... 257-69 

Do4lt| a place in Western Tibet .... 206 

Den-ohod, a munahi.141 

Dott-gctth, Siddh&rtha.108 

Poa- gr a b. a mnnsbi.148 

Doo-grub. See Druardrub. 

Don-crnb-Un-iia, a messenger (pho-fls) of del. 224 

Due jlllli mini rpsl. a prince, eon of Bde-Iegs-mam- 

rgyal.118 


flsr Tiht ftprt [ml hpar Don 
grut]- rnam rgya L 
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Don-grub-nuun-rgyal, a councillor . .128 

Don-thams-cad-grub-pa, Sarv&rtba-siddha, Buddha . 74 

Dothi.1, a title (or terra of relationship) . 202-3 

Do-tag-raam-rtysl. a prince of Ti-nan 216 

Do-yo (or To-yo), an encampment in Pu hrarts . 133 

Dpag-baam-ljon-bzan, a historical book . 70, 78-89, 167-9 
Dpag-bsam-iiA, Kalpa-vrikya, the wishing tree 68 

Dpah-dar, a chief of Gu-ge.157 

Dpab-gtnm. See Dpab-bdum. 

Dpal-dar. See Baldi. 

Dpal-gyi-rdo-rje , a translator from Lha-lurt 83 

Dpal-gyi-rdo-rje, a priest, murderer of GlaA-dar-ma 

91, 92 

Dpal-hbar, a chief of Ti-nan .... 213, 216 

Dpat-bdom, or Dpah-gtum, or Dpal-ldum, capital of 

ZaAs-dkar. 125, 156-9, 164 

Dpal-ldan-grags-pa, a minister of Gu-ge 189 

DpaHldaa]-lh»*iao, Srt-DevI, "door-keeper” in the 
south of ZaAs-dkar ...... 156 

Dpal-lde-rig-pa-mgon. See Lha-chen Dpal-gyi-mgon. 
Dpal-ldum. See Dp*H)dum. 

Dpal-ma-sug-gar. See Sbal-ma-Eug-btaan 

Dpal-rgyaa, site of a battle, perhapa in Ra-la 243 

„ „ a Ladakhi general.239 

Dps-tbob (thub), lamasery and village 100, 115, 116, 

121,227 

Dpe-ti. See 8pyi-ti. 

Dpon-tsehi-chu, the brook Dpcn-tae in ZaAs-dkar 157, 280 
Drac-ofcos-don-grub, leader of a I.adskhi embassy to 


Kashmir ........ 250 

Drag-obos-kun-dgah, a nobleman of Kba-la-tse 262 

Drag-rjs, third son of Smad-pa-rje .... 65 

Drag-pa» a house at Dpal-fadum .... 159 

Dram-’A-la, or 'A-la, an ancient chief of Hem-babs . 278 
DriA-tse. See BraA-rtse. 

Dras, river and village. See Hem-babs. 

Drew, F., The Northern Barrier of India . 273 

Dropodana. See Bre-bo-aas. 

Drug-de-leg. See gbrug-bde-legs. 

Drug-ra. See SiA-pa. 

Dran-drub, Tib. Don-grub, a peasant at Kyor 222-3 

DruA-pa, title of a lama 158, 164, 166 

DraA-pa ’A-li, a prince of Ladakh .... 102 

DruA-pa-rgyal-tshab. a title of a high lama 165-6 

Du-mar-oan-da, a chief of Ti-nan .... 216 

Duka, Theodore, Life of Csoma de Kdrtit . 112 


Donoan, Miss Jane E., English traveller 188, 190,192,194, 

211 

,, „ A Summer Ride through Western 


Tibet . 85, 186, 190, 192, 194 
DoA-riA, a village in ZaAs-dkar .... 126 

Dur-bya, a place in ZaAs-dkar .... 168 

Dordharya. See Bsod-pa-dkafc. 

Dorkit. See Darkech. 

Dur-lba-khrug-pa, doorkeeper in the west of ZaAs- 

dkar .14® 

Dvax-la-mkhar, or Stag-la-mkhar (Takla-khar), a 
town in Pu-hraAs .... 133, 267,268 

Daa god dri, a district in the Kashmir State .138 

DabUMOttra (Jiaamitra), a pap4>** .... 89 

D*Aana(Jftina>-kumara, a translator 85, 89 

DavtrantL See Rial JfraaU. 
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Egarton, P. See Rem ft t an. 

EUaa. See 

EniHlh. See ’Ad-re-ri, Si- ba . 

B«gH«h wards, borrowed, in Tibetan 146 

’En-M (Dbea-M fJ-’A-U, a village in Pu-rig or Nub-ra 273 
Europe. See Phyi-glid. 


P 


Fakir, ancestor of the Icings of Baltistsn . 184, 281 

Vaqfr. See Pha-kyir.185 

Fateh Chand. See Pha-te-can[d . 

FkthStegh, a prince of Bashahr .... 276 

FausbOH, V M Dit Pdli’Len*~ ** - on der Entstehung dts 
£dkya und Koliya Gesehlechtes .... 76 

Fourth, Thomas Douglas. See Tinuu Daglas Fonfttb. 
Foooaox, P. E., Rgyachtr-rol-pa, Lalita-vistara . 76 

Francke, A. H-, Firtt and Second Collection oj 
Tibetan Historical Inscriptions 

76, 77, 93. 104, 112, 122^4, 
127, 104, 210, 214 

„ „ Ten Ancient Historical Songs from 

Western Tibet. Ind. Ant. 76, 93, 97-8, 
106, 108, 118, 161 

,, „ The Kingdom of Qiia-khri-btsan-po, 

J. A P.A.8.B .78 

,, „ The Ladakhi Pre-buddhist Marriagt 

Ritual, Ind. Ant. ... 79 

„ ., A Bonpo Hymnal, Ind. Ant. . 79 

,, ,, Kesarsagt, Him. dt la Soc. Finno- 

Ovgrienne . .79, 190 

„ A Lower Ladakhi Version of the 

Kesarsaga, Bibl. Ind. . 79, 160 

„ ,, Holes on Balu-mkhar, Ind. Ant. 88 

., ,. The Paladins of the Kesar-saga, 

J. A P.A.8.B. . . 79 , 94-5 

„ „ Archaeology in Indian Tibet, Calcutta, 

1915 88, 276 

„ History of Western Tibet, London 

92, 97, 133, 135, 138, 266 
,, ,, Archaeology in Western Tibet, Ind. 

Ant. 03 , 97, 119 

,, ,, The Eighteen Songs of the Bono-nd 

festival 96, 101-2 , 270-2 

„ ,, Historische Dokumente von 

Khalatse, Z.D.M.G. . . 101,127 

, „ The Rock inscriptions at Mul-bhe 

Ind. Ant .101, 108 

„ „ and Daya Ram Sahni, References to 

the Bhauftas in the Rdjalarahyint, 

Ind. Ant .101, 102 

„ „ Ladakhi Songs, Leh 104,121,127,131,138 

„ Die historischen und tnylhdlogitoksM 

Erinnerungen der Lahouler, Kye- 
lang . . 174, 221-4, 276 

„ „ Tabellen der Pronomina und Verba 

in den drei Sprwken Lahouls, 

Z.D.M.G .223 

Francks, Mrs., translates an account of the Dogi* 

Warr ........ 


Ga-bis, a Dard colony on the Indus 272 

Ga-bsad-phar, a prince of Cig-tan ,174 

Ga-ohn-tar-sgo, a vihira, perhaps identical with 

Sar-sgo-[Ja].85 

Gidar. See 8gar (Gar-tbo*). 

Ga-ga, a Tibetc r title of a nobleman or chief, originally 
meaning ' elder brother ’ 238, etc. 

Ga-ga Bstan-hdain, a royal caterer in victuals . , 250 

Ga-ga Phnn-tshogs-rab-betan, a minister of Sfie-mo . 250 
Ga-ga Rdo-rje, a Ladakhi general, perhaps identical 
with Rdo-rje-rnam-rgyal .... 238,239 

Ga-ga Tshe-ridrbkra-iit, a chief of the Rub-io 

nomads.275 

Ga-krng (probably Dgab-phrug), a prince of Gud-rafl 

201, 202 (Ga-tii), 209, 210 
Gam-iad-rgya, one of the four tribes of frontier dwarfs 66 
Gail-blo-smon-lam, a book of hymns to Hjam-dbyads 119 
Gaadhola. See Qondala, 

Gsdgl-sagara See Gad-ga-yi-rgya-mtsho. 

Gadga-Sid, a Waelr of Ladakh .... 147 

Gad-ga-sng, a fairy from Gilgit .... 173 

Gadga-yi-rgya-mtsho, Gadg i-sagara, a lake 90 

Ga-nog-ea, a Dard colony on the Indue 272 

Gada-chen-mtaho-rgyal, great glacier, king of the 
lakes, perhaps a name of Vairocana ... 63 

Gads-mtaho, probably for Gads-ri-mtsho-rgyal, the 

Manaaarovar lake.116 

Gadf-ri, Kailfcsa. 95, 137, 243 

Ga-na-te, or Gha-nu-ta, a teacher from Kashmir 83 

Gapajn (perhaps for Ga-ga-jo), a Ladakhi chief 258 

Gar-dag-te. See Khartakshe. 

Ga-rid, or Ska-rin, a village in Lahul .210 

Ga-ro. See Bgar. 

Ga-rog[s], a class of people in Kashmir 167, 281 

Gar-thog. See Bgar. 

Gar-da. See Dkar-dva and Dkar-rgyags. 

Gar-dabi-cho, for Dkar-rgyags-ohu, a brook in Zans- 


dkar. 157, 159, 160 

Ga-tll. See Ga-krng. 

Gautama. See Goba-te-ma. 

Qayft. See Dbna. 

[G]oef«]-pa, a prince of Bar-{) bog .... 220 
Gdags-khri-btsan-po, one of the seven Khri kings 78 

CMot-pa, Chandala, a caste ..... 69 

Gdnd-grags, a hero.85 

Ge-mr, a mythological king . -63, 93,156 

Ge-ydn-can-da, a prince of Ti-nan .... 216 
Gha-an-te. See Ga-nn-te. 

Gbate, a name of Zufur Khan of Baltistsn 185 

Qhate, third ohief of Parkuda.191 

Qblli Mir, fourteenth chief of Si-dkar 192 

Ghate Hir Oho. See Saltan abate Mir Cbo. 

QUr-a, seventeenth ohief of Si-dkar 192 


flhalMi ahah, i prince of Baltistan, ohief of Parkuda 185 
uksw See Sgo-lam-kbaa. 

Ghomrisg. See God-rad. 

Giia-Oaad, or Rgyu-cu[d], a chief of Ko4od . 201, 209 

GGgiL See Gpi-ttd and glra-fcL 
WaA-teMB-dgOR-pa, a lamasery .... 100 

Glad ehu spyi. * mythological king ... 70 

(MteHIteMBa, a ktag of Tibet . .89, 90, 91, 92 
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Gia[sj. See SU[1]. Leh. 

GliA, the earth, King Ge ear's kingdom 150 

GliA-bou, a district ...... 85 

CHlA*<dloa> Bon religion.78 

GliA-ri, silk gauze.Ill 

GttA-ieE-ihaA-rid, a mythological forefather 05 

Glo-[bo]. See Blo-[bo]. 

(Hog-dmar-me-gaod, a famous sword 101 

Gfla-khri-btian-po, the first king of Tibet 77 

Gnam-gyi-khri-bdun, the seven heavenly thrones, a 

group of kings.78 

Goam-rdebn-dkar-po, a demon .... 01 

Gnam-ri-eroA-btean, a king of Tibet. ... 82 

Gnod-sbyin-cdoA-dmar, a yak/ja .... 65 

Gfia-nam-gn-ru, a monastery in ZaAs-dkar 156 

Gfta-ffr-rtse, an old Tibetan family .... 77 

Gfia-far, a country.82 

Gfiegr See gftegs. 

Go-’ar-to, a Dard colony on the Indus 271 

GO-bul-fO-tham, sixth chief of Si-dkar 102 

God. a Dard village near Skar-rdo . .271 

Gogga-dete ■= Ou-ge.171 

Gogra, the Kamali river ..... 267 

Gobu-ta-ma (Oantama), son of Hna-ba can 72, 77 

Gola, an envoy of the Dogras ..... 250 

Go-lam, a jaglr-holder at Chu-tod .... 144 

Go-lam, a grandson of Safa-blu of Ki-no 180 

Goltari, a place in Baltistan ..... 101 

Gombft-Skardo, Dgon-pa-Skar-rdo, the Skar-rdo 

monastery.193 

Gondala (or G&ndhola), Ti-nan in Lahul . 203, 218 

Goadb. a village in BaAgil ..... 203 
Gopd. See Sa-tsbo-ma. 

Go-ten, a castle at Hem-baba .... 180 

Grao-betan-lde, a king of Gu-ge .160 

Grage-bbom-lde. See I>ha-ohen Graga-bbom-lde. 
Orags-bdsin-ma, Yasodhara, the wife of Buddha . 74,75 
QraK(s]-pa-dpaV-htart, a messenger (pho-fla) .158 

Grags-pa-Hlbam], a king of Ladakh. See Lba-chen 
Grage-pa-bbom. 

Grao-pa-lde. See HmhAwi Qrags-pa-lde. 

„ „ a king of Gu-ge . . 160, 171,281 

Gra-ma-can. See Gro-gra-na-ean. 

Gra[A]-dkar (or BraA-mkhar), the capital of 

8 pyi-ti.121,276 

GraA-rtae, a place in SpyLti ... 281 

GraA-tee. See Brah-tae. 

Gri-gnl, near Te-la-riA, a village .... 150 

OM-cnm-Maan-po, one of the Par-gyi-ldiA kings 70 

Gro-dkar, flowers.06 

Grog-po-rab-ganm, a place east of Ladakh . 254 

Gro-gra-ma-can, or Gra-ma-can, a village in ZaAsdkar 168 
GtoA-khyw pMHkyt, Kapilavaatu .... 74 

Qro-tod. a district in Tibet 103, 133 

(feo-fto, a village in ZaAs-dkar .... 150 

Ora, a Tibetan distriot.234 

Gntb-nMah-td-gyi-mt-bA, a book .... 70 

Grub-tahedbaA-dpaUde, prince-consort of Bean-la 164-5 
On-go, a district, perhaps near Thon-mi 82 

On^Ul, Potala.70, 72 

afgauadaii Albert, Mytkologi* dcs Buddhimut . Ill 

OwlHWlli a prinoe of Koeala ... 74, 76 


G— contd. 

PAGE 

Gaal-HiaA, a district in Tibet.85 

Gtan-ba, a historical!?) work ..... 76 

Gaaii-thaga-rgyud, the Gukya-mantra-tantfa . . 86 

Gtan, or Sam, Lower Ladakh 96, 109, 121, 128, 135, 130, 

238, 240 

Gted, helpmate of G4ed-can, Manu .... 64-5 
Gied-bu. Seo Gted-oan. 

Gted-can, Manu.. 64-5 

Giin-rje-choi-rgyal, Yama-dharms-rftja ... 67 

Gsan-anagt kyi-dkyil-bkkor, " wheel of dhirante,” a 
book ........ 98 

Gaer-gyi-me-loii, ' golden mirror,’ the chronicles of 

Ti nan.212,214 

Qaer.hod-dam-pa, the Suvarna-prabhdaa-iiitra 85, 107, 110 
Gtcr - hod■ rjyah tkyabt, a book or two tracts 120,280 

Gter-khri-mkhar, a palace, perhaps near Khri-rtse 122 
Gser-mdog-can, Kanaka varna, a riai ... 73 

Gaer-mig. See Sarmik. 

Geer-skya, Kapila, a yi?i.73 

GaoMhab, Kanaka-muni, a former Buddha 70 

Gaol-dpon-[pa], a house and family at Wan-la . 250 

Gso-lbyoA-fcphagi, Utpoahadha ... 00, 72 

Gsum-bbraA. See Sum-bbraA. 

Gtum-mdo, a village and valley, possibly near Su-ru . 159 

Gte-ya. See Lte-ba, a village. 

GJtiA-egaA, or Tin-mo-sguA, a town 102, 113, 115, 120, 

238, 243, 251-2 

(G]toA-gaum-pa, a tribe.65-6 

Gtnd-etoA, the kingdom of Bkra-tis-rtaegs-dpal 168 

GtuA, a province of Tibet 08, 107, 109-10, 168-0, 243 
GtsaA-dmar, a combination of GtsaA-kha and Dinar- 
rtse-laA, a district ...... 109 

GtsaA-kha, a hamlet near He-mia .... 109 

GtMA-[ma], a Tibetan prince.89 

Gteo, an old Tibetan family.77 

Gtmg-[g]tar-eaa, Sikhin, a former Buddha 70 

Gtsng-gtor-lcaA-ma, a willow at Leh . 146-7 

Gteug-lag-khaA-dmar-po, the Red Monastery at Leh . 09 

Gtum-po-rab-snaA, Capja-Pradyota ... 74 

Gu-ge (Ku-ge), a province east of Ladakh 94, 101, 105, 

108, 110, 113, 117, 156-7, 
168, 213, 234, 267, 273, 276 
Quhya-manlra-tantra. See Gaan-aiiaga-rgyud. 

Gu-lafcb-siA, a Maharija of Jammu 127, 134,137,138,186, 

265, 260, 262, 268 

Gn-lo-ri, Kahlur, or Bil&spur, a town . 127 

Gnmring = Gun-raii ...... 202 

GuA-blon, a clan at Ston-sde ..... 156 

GoA-Mwa, a king of Tibet.84 

Gourde, or Gu-ge.218-14 

QuA-raA, or G[h]um-ring, a village in Lahul 201-3, 210, 

218, 223 

GuA-[ffoA-guA]-btaan. See GnA-btsan. 

GuA-eroA-bdu-rje, a king of Tibet .... 86 

GorUdM, a village in Baltistan .... 194 

Gur-bu-rtti, a Tibetan ancestor 06 

Gum, a plaoe in Baltistan north of the Wular lake 193 
OuMgsr, a plain (in Pu-rig 7) .... 232 

Go-ru-lega, one of the Sabi-legs kings ... 80 

GustavMU, F,, a missionary.124 

Gu-enr. See Kta-ttmr. 

Oyaf-chuA, a haio. 86 
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Oyin-caafdJ, or Giin-cand, or Rgyan-cand, a chief of 

Ko-loA. 201,209 

Gjre-mur, a village in Lahul.160 

Gyi-«[h]ar, a village in Zsus-dkar . 152, 160 

Oril-cyid. SeeGyi-Ud. 

GyMid, or Gyil-gyid, Gilgit. Compare Bbru-iial 173.177,186 
Gyim-taA-Hor, a tribe of ‘ dwarfs of the frontier ’ 66 

Oyi*-glH*id, a Tibetan ancestor .... 65 

QyiA-bgud, a village in Mkhar-maA .... 235 

GyiA-ynl (or Gyid-yol), the river of Gilgit 177 

Gylfo, (rgyal-po) “ king ”.184 

Gyn-mkhar, a village in ZaAa-dkar .... 158 

[GjyoA-druA. the svastika, a name of the Bon-nligion 79 
GyaA-drnA, or Gyu-ra, Lamayuru, a village and 

lamasery. 148, 251, 253, 260 

Gyur-ldod (or -ldoA), a distric* .... 77 

Gya-ra. See GynA-droA. 

Gkkn f 1, Avalokita.83 

Qitr-mig, a Bon-po book >70, 79, 279, 281 

Gstans-o[h]uA, or GMm-ehuA, a palace atLeh 123,142,280 
Gtaa-nn-dpal, an author, probably Ge-sar . 72 

Gin-lrtu, Dhanvadurya (t), a king of Kapilavaetu 74 
Graga-oan-aftiA-po, Bimbisira .... 74 

GteA-aa, the Lha-sa government .... 243 
GzuAs-bbam-eAew-po, "the Great 100,000 Dh trap is," a 

book.99 

GbuMAdA-pn, the Lha-sa government traders 116, 187 


H 


Ba-Mb-mkhan, a chief of Cig-tan .174 

Ha-ds-lrhan See H*-t[h]am-kham. 

■■te, a wife of Muhammad, worshipped by the 
Keluncheh (as Tirft f). ..... 185 

Haidar Khan, eighteenth chief of Si-dkar . 192 

Haidar-MaUk, a Kashmir Maulavl .... 277 
Haidar Hah. See Bultan Haidar Ihah. 

HalteKarAr. See lultan Haider Karlr. 

Ha)L See Ha>tt-|o. 

Hakim (Urdfl h&kim), title of a governor of a 

district. 143, 146,280 

Ha-Mbn, a tribe of ' dwarfs of the frontier ’ .66 

HaadiaMt, a Dard colony.272 

Ha ill pha mkhait. a chief of CSg-tan 174 

Hank. See W«m4e. 


Ha-nn, a village in Pu-rig 
Had-rise mo, a rock at Sa-bu . 
Bar, name of a month 
Harl-oan[d], a Dogra Dewan . 
Hari 0baa[d], a ohief of Ko-loA 


232, 239, 253, 270 
98 
. 145 
. 136-7,254,269 
201 -2, 205, 210 


Haripal Hardiak, twelfth chief of Si-dkar 192 

HarMUfan, a chief of GuA-raA . 201-2, 209 

Ha-ci-[ya], a chief of Ti-nan . 213-14, 216 


HtraA-mkhaa. See ’A-ead-mkhan. 

Haaan***»»" nineteenth ohief of Si-dkar . 192 

HpbAmdddhrtk a teacher from China 83 

HaaandMb, a Kashmir Maulavl .... 277 
„ „ History of Kashmir .... 277 

James, Dictionary of Edition and Ethic* 79, 84 
Ha t[b]am kban or Ha-tim-khan, He-tan-khan, Ha- 
da-khan, called Bha-bha, a chief of Kha-pu-lu 114,189-90, 

231, 235, 281 


H— conid. 


Ha-tim-khan. See Ha-t[b]am-kban. 
Ha-yar, a place in Lahul 
Ha-yon-ms-aron, Devi, a Dard deity 

Bfr-ta, a people. 

Ha-ftWio], the chief Hsji from Kashmir . 
Haaru Vaair, a Dogra officer . 
Hbal-hkbor-iVs-lsgS-pa, or HbaAs-bkhor, 
Brahman .. 


PAOE 

. 214.218 

. 272 
71, 279 
. 158-9,161 
. 259 
a heretic 

91 


Bbal-ma-SUf-btmn, or Dpal-ma-sug-gar, a Tibctnn 


general.93 

BbaAs-bkhor. See ghal-bkhor-has lags-pa. 

Hbar-lde, a king of Gu-ge ..... 169 
Sbhag-dar-skyabs, a famous Khri-dpon . . 273 

Sbog-bebol, a country, probably Tibet ... 65 

lff]bo-yig, a register of lands at Phug-thal . . 160 

SbraA-mi-skyin-pa, a Tibetan ancestor ... 65 

BbrsA-He-yam-dad, a Tibetan ancestor ... 65 

Hbraa-dpoAs. See Hbras-spuAs. 

Bbras-sa-labi-tshal, the garden of Sa-lu rice, a 

paradise.67 

Hbraa-spuApusi-dAs), a lamasery 107-8 

«DTv< ow on. 

Bbri-khafi(-ffuA), a lamasery ..... 103 

Bhrog-mo, a chief-gardener of Ladakh .143 

Hbrag-pn, the Dards, in particular those of Mdsb 273 

Shroff-ode. a steppe-district in Tibet .116 

Strom, a district in Tibet.85 

9broA-r)*-]egs, one of the six 8sbi-legs longs . 80 

gbroA-rtoe-riAs, a famous sword .101 

HbraA-flfian-lds-ru, a king of Tibet .... 82 

g tc o ■ > b kbor-okyoA, a queen of Tibet . 93, 276 


Hbrag-bde-lega(Drug-de-leg),aprinoeof Bar-bbog 218,220 

Hbru-bdut, a historical work.67 

Hbrag-botan-bdsin, probably identical with prince 
Bstan-bdain-rnam-rgyal, who became a Bbrug-pa 
lama and Regent of ZaAe-dkar and Spyi-ti 162 

Hlng-gngk, a minister of Rgya .... 226 
Hkrng-pa. an order of lamas 107,116,123,124.227,243, 

280 


Hbrng-Ra-hiA, Ra-luA of the Hbrug-pa older, a 

lamasery.108 

Hhrag-niaim-rgyal, a prince of Bar-bbog , . 218 n., 220 

Hhrng-nUUB-rgyal, a minister of Ladakh . 114 

StnkW, or Brn-4ad, or SbradaL Gilgit . 87,90,156, 

173,2*2-4 

Hbnm, a book, a form of the Prajfidpdmmitd . 92,97,379 

Bbom-tahaA, ear-rings.*5, 111 

Sehtms-phng. See SeUA-bu. 

BeUA-ba (or Hohims-phug), a lamasery ... 37 

HebO-bfaraA, a elan.344 


Won, a measure 


33 


Bto-khad, an assembly hell at Leh . 
Bdul-ba, the Vinayo 
gdu*-fa-rin-po-cho, a hook 


gdn dHi. or Kha-eheW-l*. the goji-pam ■ 

, JambA-vriksa, the Bodhi-tne 
, Jambfi-dvlpa, the earth, or India 


. 113 

83,198 
78 


64. 74, 

76,90 
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H— conld. 


fedum 


FACIE 

11 and XL, king* of Gu-ge . 169 

an ancestor of the kings of Dpel- 

.104-5 

a queen of ZaAs-dker .... 157 

i probably Jnmla in Nepal 105 

b[s], or Dras, a village and district 113, 145, ISO, 

252, 273 

m ml[«] a village and lamasery 109, 113, 121-2, 124, 
126,133,135,141,143-4,227, 281 


113, 191, 276 
. 145 


151-2 
42, 147, 223 
. 223 

94 
85 

. 160 
72 

95 


HMMW kii, a village, seat of kings . 

Ban-Maud (Hira Nand), a Detain . 

E#-ton-khan. See Ho-thsro-khan. 

Bettosch, G., a Moravian missionary 
Hoda, A. W., 

„ „ Tahiti of Bunan verbi 

£fOf, a gold mine .... 

JfOS (or Bgos), a district of Tibet . 

HITS fit mns a village (in Lakal ?) 

Bfro-bo-baoA-mo, Jagod-bhodrft, a harl. t 
a king of Ladakh 

See gteodHrtu-ldtHm. 

DMlfyar-mad, a son or brother of DAos-grub-bstan- 

bdzin. 128,259,262 

BilGhaii. See Saltan Hil Qbaai. 

the Hindus.142 

i a chief of Ti-non 203, 216 

Bn Maud. See Hsn-Mand. 

Bakins. “ rainbow body ”.110 

B)am-ba. See Jam-bn. 

KlanMlby a B-pa, a chief of ’U-pa-rag 158 

Btm-dbyada, MaAjughosa, his image 99, 119 (hymns), 169 

SlMB-dbyada-raanwcyal, a king of Ladakh 103, 106, 

109, 187 

Maftju4r!.86,122 

ffjam-edud'beah-feum, probably a contracted title of 

three books.119 

Big-Ctan-brtOB-Hng, the preserver of Mm universe 

(Maitreya ?).99 

a queen of Lada k h 107 

Igjral, the last king of Ladakh . 130-1, 146, 266, 269 

See Manna PsnoHk. 

, a prince of Ladakh 
Hjigt-rten-Qdags-pa, Loba-prajAapti, a book 
jlrtut *n Mni( hVlil) a royal domain 
BAorMUg. Krakucobanda, a former Buddha 
jgichor-lo-tna-Mun, the Seven Cycles, a book 
a king of Gu-ge 

cattle pm. 

See Bgyih-pohi-ohu, or Rma-chu-skyad. 

, Hod-ohen's helpmate. 

the first inhabitant of the northern 

continent. 

or Qod-ldon (Ud-Din T), probably one of 

the Khri-Sultans. 

i a god ....... 

, an anoestor of the Ti-nan chiefs 
, B. H., Platte of Bonpo Deities , 

See Sod-don. 

, a king of Ga-ge. 

j Boca, a eon of MoA-bkur 
, Kiiyapa, a former Buddha 


123 

72 

105 

70 

69 

108-9 

99 

64 

64 

273 

64 
, 213 

80 

, 169 

09, 78 
70,86 


PAOK 

0od-«niA[s], a king of Tibet .... 92, 168 

Sol-ohags-pa, a house and family at Lte-ba 255 

gfl-mt-luft, the milk*valley, in ZaAs-dkar. 169 

Bor-fo-khiia, a chief of Sod.177 

Bor-Jo-mkhan, a chief of Cig-tan .... 174 

Hor-khah-gsar, a petty state in Khams ; a palace of 
its chiefs at Lha-sa ..... .122-3 

Hor-[ynl], Turkestan, the Mughals . 83, 85, 87, 90, 103, 

105,110, 114,110,109,273 
Host en, H., Jesuit Missionaries in Northern India 112 
Howell, G. C. L., a British Joint Commissioner . 196, 276 

Bphags-pafeHrnl, ArySvarta. India .... 71 

Hphogs-pa Rab-bbyor, Subhati .108 

Bphags-rgyal, Ujjsyinl, a kingdom .... 74 

Kpbogl-akyM-po, VirQdhaka, a king, the father oi the 

Sikyos.73 

Bphnl-fnnfi, a lamasery .... 91,169 

BahOgf-bnA, a lama(l).168 

Hn-knm ■=> Urdu bukm . .50, 53, 146, 255 

Hum-ba-bla sgoA, a palace .77 

Hnm-ba-rdaahfr*mkhar, a palace .... 81 

Hnndnr. See Shon-dor. 

Bnuo-Ifngnr, or Hunsa-Nagar, a principality 180, 185, 

192 

ga-iaft-rdo, or 'U-sa-rdo, a town .... 89 

Huiiro. See A-ator. 

Ha-sen, a peasant from Pes-kyum .... 253 

Hu een. the father of 8a-lam.180 

Hu-ten 2lm>, twenty-fourth chief of Si-dkar .192 

Bun Khin, tenth chief of RoA-mdo 194 

„ „ sixty-first chief of Kha-pa-lu 189 

Bn aen-mkhan. a chief of Cig-tan .... 174 

Wnfaitilun, John, CKatnba State Gazetteer . 262, 269 

Bath, Georg, Hor-chos-kbyuA .... 98, 101 

Bt-tt-Um, or Mo-ti-Rim, a prince of GuA-raA 201-2, 


209-10, 223 


I 


Ibrahim I and XL See Saltan Ibrahim I and S. 
’Ik-n-him-mkhan, a Nawib of Kashmir . 243 

1-ehar. See Gyi-ohar. 

T-ffa. See Dbyi-gn. 

T-fU-khri-khoA, the castle of Dbyi-gu 242 

Zkyvftku. See Ba-cam-MB-pa. 

1-lai, Nicolas Bliss, British Joint Commissioner 146 

Iatlm Kali twentieth chief of Si-dkar 192 

’In-da-bbo-ti-rnam-rgnl s prince of Ladskh, ruler of 

Gu-ge.113-4 

In-da-ni-la « iudra-nlla, sapphire .... 139 

Indio. See [Mjthlb-yol, or Bgya-gar. 

India, the Indian god, in Tibetan Brgya-abyin, or 
Mthu-stobe-dbaA-po ..... 63,68-9 


Indus, a river .... 185, 191, 194, 242, 

264-6,267,270, 276 

Ishak. See Saltan Xshak. 

Iskordo. See Sknr-rdo. 

7 In lifl. one of the sis BaJji-iegs hinge ... 80 


J 


Jn-dn — UrdA jOdi .... * 356 

Jafv AH Khan, a prince of Parkuila 191 
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Jagadbbadrft. See 0gro-ba-baaA-mo. 

Jt-gir ■= Urdu j&gir 117, 130, 144, 146 

Jagliwil, a hamlet near Tandi (Thftdf) in Lahul 202 
Jai Chaad. See RJe-can[d]. 

Hlindlui, a town in the Panjab .... 204 

Jala ttn( Gopi, an officer under Minan Sing, Sikh 

governor of Kashmir.261 

Jama maajid, in Kashmir ..... 1S1 

Jam-bo, or Hjam-bu, Jam-mu, the capital of the 
Dogra* r 128-30, 130, 137, 138-44, 

186, 262-0, 262-7 
JambO-dvipa. See Bdeam-im-glift. 

JambA-vfikia. See gdiam-ba-brikia. 
jam-mo. See Jam-bo. 

Janguri. See EUA-ku. 

Jaft-gyir-beg, a chief of Sod.177 

Jiaehke, Heinrich August, Tibetan-Englith l'Jutionary 

1 , 2, 106, 108 

Jaaku. See Zjris-dkar. 

Jao, a certain coin 118, 128 147, 250 

Jaya. See Rgyal-byed. 

Jenghii 2Mn, the Mongol o'mpcror ... 97 

Jina. See Boom-ldan-bdu, Thub-pa. 

Jlgmet Namgyal. See Hjlga-med-rnam-rgyal - 268 
Jinamitra. See Dsinamitra. 

JR SiOgh, a raja of KulQ ..... 203 

JIvantf. See Rdnl JhrantL 
Jfiina-komira. See Da&ana-inunara. 

Jo-[bo], lord, chief, a Tibetan title of princes 173, 177, 

190-1, etc. 

Jo-bo, the Lord, designation of the ancient statues in 

Lha-sa.107 

Jo-dpal. See Lha-ohra Jo-dpal. 

Jo-Dpal-bbyor, a chief of Na ko .... 276 
Johar Fani. See Sultan Johar Fasi. 

Johnson, Mr. Sea Jon-sen. 

Jo-jo-Bsam-brtan, a wife of the chiof of Na-ko . 276 

Jo-ldor. See Lharchen Jo-ldor. 

Jo-mal, a governor of Hem-babs 180, 182, 184, 180 

Jo-mo-Spyan-goig-ma, a treasure-keeper of Zafts-dkar 166 
Jon-sen, Mr. Johnson, a TForir of Ladakh 140-1,116,146-7 
Jo-Rnam-rgyal, a chief of Bar-hbog. 220 

Joseph Tshe-brtan, a schoolmaster and evangeliet 148, 163, 

227, 328, 236 

Jught, a dynasty in Kashmir.277 

Juned Shah. See Saltan Jnned Shah. 


K— coutd. 

FAGS 

Kam-rag,' cambric ’.46, 146 

Kanakavanp*. See Cast mdog-aan. 

Kanakamnni. See Oaar-thub. 

Kdflggft, a district in the Penjab 204-6 

Ka-nirka, a lamasery in Zafts-dkar .... 166 

Kan-Ji, a village in Ladakh .... 166, 273 

Jfa-Mtn (Urdft gin in), Ranblr-Sin’s law-book for 
Ladakh ....... 130, 141 

Kapila. See Gber-ekra. 

Kapila-vastn. See Qroft-khyer-gser-ekya. 

gfffcnrtMa, a native state in the Panjab 143 

Rap-tan = Eng. 'captain .... 66, 146 

Kapurtbala. See 

Karam Chan[d], a chief of Ko-loft 201,209 

Kiran4a-vyika, See Za-ma-tog. 

Xar-bao. See Dkar-au. 

g««4mi Khar, a place in Ou-ge .... 267 

Kar-dar — Utrdir, a Persian official title 141, 143-4, 178 
Karim-Bakah, a vice-commissioner at Leh 146 

Kar-laA, a place in Zafts-dkar .... 167 


Karma-iataka. See Lat-brgya-pa. 

2«wlH (or Gogra), a tributary of the Ganges . 267 


Karplka. See Rna-ba-can. 

Ka-ra. See Dgar-bs. 

Ka-rog, a famous smith ...... 281 

Ka-rn-tog, a king of Zafts-dkar .... 162 

Kar-au, a place ....... 124 

Kaa-dkar, Kashgar, in Turkistan .... 87 

Kashgar. See Kaa-dkar and Kha-dkar. 

Ka-akra-bar. See Kaatawar. 


Kashmir. Soe under Kha-eha, Kha-ehul, Ka-itr. 

Kdahtwir. See Kaatawar. 

Ka-4ir. See Kha-ohe, Kha-cbnl. 138 

Kaatawar, or Kastrawar, a hill-state, now a province 
of the Kashmir State. Also spelt Ka-skra-bar, or 
Ktshtwtr . . .120, 128, 138, 157, 267-8 

Ka-faa, a district north of Ladakh .... 96 

Kiiyapa. See Rod-sraft. 

Katakcihnnd, or Khartaksha(-sho). See Hkhar-maft. 
KanttmbL See Bad-pw-la. 

Ke-li, Dr. Caylty, British Joint Commissioner . 146 

Kelunoheh (probably Bkab-blon-ohe), a Muhammadan 
seot in Baltistan. ...... 180 

Kails, or Kye-ris, in full Skye-ris, a town in Baltistan 

180, 191, 232, 235, 240, 271, 281 
Kba-bar =* Urda lchabar ..... 250 

Kha-ba-SO, or Khab-ao, Tibetan offloials ... 77 


K 

Ka-brua-phan-chod. See Ka-koa. 

Ka-dra-pan-chab, or Ka-ohu-ban-chuft, a.vihira 85 

Kaflamhaka. See Kadamaoka. 

Kadamsnka, a flower..67 

Kahlon. See Bkah-Mon ... 208 sqq., 264 

Kaillaa. See Chtfta-ri. Ti-«e. 

Kalamanyaa, people of Mkhar-man ... 88 

Ka-kuHrmal, a king of Gu-ge.160 

Kali. a river in Kumaon.368 

Katpa-vgikfa. See Dpag-baam-tift. 

Kahrlpa. See Dge-ba. 

Kama[la]-iQa, a teacher.87, 89 

Ka-mit-nar — Eng. cammiuioner 08, 148 


Kba-brag-dar-pho, a castle.86 

Kha-bu-lu(-lo). See Kha-pu-lu. 

Kha-ohe, or Kha-o[hjul, Kashmir, Kaiir . 60, 82-3, 86, 80, 

108, 116-17, 121-2, 134, 
138-46, 106-8, 180, 177, 
180, 184-5, 243, 300-6, 
261, 360, 373, 377 

Tha~flh»bHa See Rdn-M-la. 

Till nhetlt la rtaa foot of the Kashmir pass Od 

Kha-oha-maajld, a K as hmir mosqus ... 140 
Xka-erhlaL Saa ITlm nlw 

Piadlai, ' personal authority ’ t . 100 

Tha dlnir or Khab-gar, Kashgar in Chitral . 100 

Kh**pba-Ioo. SeeTha gw hn. 

Khali a measure .. 2*4 
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), p*lu< and village on the Indus 

96, 136, 223, 226, 246, 266-1, 274 
Khal-rje, a legendary ancestor .... 66 

a Tibetan tribe (Khams T) . 166, 100-1 

Khan. Eastern Tibet.121, 169 

**»*»», seventh ohief of Sl-dkar .... 192 

a mosque 277 

the castle of Ko-lofi . 210 n., 260 

Khtfrfa, a place in Baltistan (near Keris f) 240 

Khafi-ltag, a house at Dpe-thub .... 227 

Xha-po-lo. See Kha-pa-lu. 

Kha-pa-la, or Kha-bphu-loo, Kha-bu-lu, Kba-pul, 
Kha-bu-lo, Kha-po-lo, Khopalu, a town and chief- 


K— COntil. 


tainship in Baltistan 


113, 186, 186, 189-90, 231, 
234, 238-40, 243, 26ft 


Khar-gaal (Trift&la), a god.64 

Khar-)i “ Urd& %harck .266 

Khar-mar, a castle.63 

Kha[r]-oag, a valley.109 

Khartahihe, Gar-dag-fta, Katakchund. Skar-fttag-fta. 

See Mkhar-mafi. 

BTia ml a village, perhaps in Pu-rig 232 

WahWlmi mm Mkhar-mait.264 

Kha-tun - Urda kk&tin 106, 119, 120-3, 126, 146 

Kha*tua-ban (Urdu g&it*mband), a palace a t Leh 126-7,280 
Kha-tan-tahe-rifi, a queen of Ladakh 123 

Kha»ya «= Urdft J&iy&l .62, 140 


Khob-mthab-bkhob, barbarians, perhaps the Tibetans 66 
KTwfeh-Wttmijati, a Dogra offioer, a Wazir . 267 

Khom-bo, a village in Baltistan .... 239 
Ebomnlgn-tham, fifth chief of Si-dkar .192 

Kbopaln. See Kha-PQ-lu. 

Kho-tan. See LL 

BwMmMhlKll, a famous ooat-of-mail 101 

TkW fckwfc a lamasery.108 

nil! him klllll an anoestor of the ohirfu of Sod 177 
a smith (T) (bgar * mgar) .168 

Boa-mo. a legendary anoestor .... 66 

Tlira fIf. a chieftain in Zans-dkar .... 160 

Khri-bdnn-yul, a district.86 

Kkrt-bdoa-yo^byin, a hero.86 

■M-BkiaHlii-gnUta-pa-'lfia. a king of Rtaa-bnfi 171, 281 
Khri-Btan-Me rt wgi [paj-dpal, a prince of Woatern 

Tibet.93, 168 

Khrt Brlwp bknm nines, a castle .... 82 

KM-Mmo, a king of Tibet ..... 81 

Kkct-Mnn. a queen ef Tibet .... 83, 213 

IkHW-Mt, a king of Bsafi-la 164-6 

hri - dpon , probably a synonym of Khxi-rgyal, the 
ohief of 04am and Pu-rig. 


KM-feolt» king of Kha-la-rtea .274 

Prt Me btwg-brtaa-—-*ag-trim«na. a king d Tibet 86 
Fkfl Tim il—1 H> * prinoe of Zafie-dkar. . 107 

KMfOlI, identical with Khri-Sultan . 273 

Till rtw a vihftra in CHlfi-bou .... 30 

lUll^etmhlm] the paiaoe of Khri-rtse 121-3 

MJKtMmbtmMtmM, » king of Tibet ... 81 

1M linft M» Mw,« king nf Tlfiil 86 

Tkrl —1 fin [khln], the chief of Dkar-rtee 113,177, 180, 

308-8, 373-4 


PAGE 

Khri-Thog-rje-thog-btsan, a king of Tibet 81 

Khro-gfier-ma, or Khrom-fier, Bhfikutl, a goddess 83, 213 
fnirmrr |H T bllen mi. probably Ladakh 66 

Khrotn-kh[r]a, a title of Tibetan governors 77 

Khrom-fier. See Xhto-gfier-ma. 

Khul-yaa. a place ....... 168 

Khufi-mo-fiag-pa, or Khyufi-dpal-ldan-grub, a Tibetan 

general. 63 

Khn-nu, Kunawar.126 

Khanfaip, a Tibetan family.77 

Khn-tshur, or Ou-sur, a Dard villago in Baltistan 96, 271 

Khyab-blof* Vi*pu.234 

Khyi-mg, a lama in Zafis-dkar .... 169 

Khyi-iafi, a clan at Stoii-sde.150 

Khyofi-dpal-ldan-grab. See Khufi-mo-fiag-pa. 

Khyufi-po, a Tibetan governor .... 77 

KL See Skyid. 

Kl-la, or Kyi-la (Urdu jit a), a fort at Leh . 130, 133, 

136-7, 184 sqq„ 262, 265 
gfflali (Qila), a fort at Skar-rdo 184, 186 

Kizn-khab - Urda kamkhvdb 123, 131, 137, 143, 146 

Kinnaras. See Mi-bam-d. 

Ki-no, a village near Dras ..... 180 

Kirpa-Bim, a Dewin ...... 140 

Kla-gofi, or Klu-kofi, a hero ..... 86 

Klu-bhvm-dkar-po. a Bon-po book .... 76 

Klu-bhum-kdat-pafti-tkin>pn, a Bon-po book . 80 

Kla-hkhyil, or Li-kyir, a lamasery . . 115, 98, 261 

Ktn-kofi. See Klu-gofi. 

Khifi[i]-fjrog-ma, a valley near the Pafi-kofi lake 136 
Kln-rgyal, Nigarija, name of the descendants of 
Tho-tho-ri-lon-btsan ...... 80 

Kokftn[d], the residenoe of Wall IQiin of Turkistan 204 

Ko-khri - Urd& kofht .219. 266 

WolMiy, 4 village in BafigU. See also Ko-lofi ■ 202-3 

Ktrii Khan, twenty-sixth chief of Si-dkar . 192 

Ko-lofi, or Kolang, a chieftainship in Lshui 190 sqq„ 201-4, 

207, 209-10, 218, 223, 260 
Kofi-jo, a queen of Tibet .... 83, 213 

KofiHKd ■» Eng. counoil .... 140, 140 

K&ppen, C. F„ Die Religion da Buddha . .117 

Kfirfid, Osoma, a Hungarian traveller 1,102 

Kota. See Mdxod.' 

Ko M l a, e kingdom ..... 7 ft, 76 

Kot-furh. a village on the Sutlej .... 266 
Kothl (UrdO) . . 207, 209, 219, 220 

Kra-krag^dar-chen, a place*in Turkoetcn ... 86 

Kra-kxa-mkhar, a castle at Kug-fto .... 174 

Krakucchanda. See Kkhot-hn-bjig. 

Kram-Us, a village in Pu-rig ..... 261 

Kri-kri, a mythological king.70 

Xrfipavirpa. See Kdog-nag. 

Kro-kro-mkhar, a castle at Kug-fto .... 174 

KahatMya. 8 ee Bje-rig*. 

Xnhiai Khan, the Mongol emperor . 97 

Ko-fl. See Ou-ge. 

Kog-do, a castle of the Oig-tan chiefs .113-6 

KuU Khan, twenty-first ohief of Si-dkar . 102 

KBjfl, or Nuft-ti, or Ku-su 202 , 206, 214, 218,220, 221-3 
an Indian district, south of 0u-gt .207-8 

Kn-aar, a Dard village in Baltistan . 271 

Kn ma ri an Tndisn teacher ... .St- 


184, 186 
123, 131, 137, 143, 146 


113-6 

192 

221-3 

207-6 

271 

» 
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Komi, a village in Zads-dkar , ... . 166 

Kn-mi-dw (Eng. commandant), a military title among 
the Dogras ..... 136, etc., 146 

Konawar, or Khu-au, a province of the Bashabr State 276 
■to-gaigs-clws-kyi-snid^ba, a famous 0 b rug-pc lama 123-4 
Km-fcdiom, a queen of Ladakh 120, 122 

Kaik-ta-bUrttapo, Samontabhadra .... 61 

Ali tenth chief of Ke-ris 101 

Kn-rss, a village in Baltietan, perhaps a mistake for 
Ku-ro. 


Knrkor. bee Saltan Karkor. 

Ku-ro, a cast !e in Baltietan ..... 240 

Kn-ro-wa-li, the district of the villages Ku-ro and Wall 240 


Ka-nu. Bee Kona war. 

Kn-su, Bunan for Kulu . .... 222 

Ityar-'irvsr, a village or district in Tibet .110 

Kye-tgjlah-fmkbar], a village in Lahul 216,218, 210,222-3 
Kje-ria. See Keris. 


Kyi-bar, a ' illage in Spyi-ti 
Kyi-gu, or Kyihu, a gorge 
Kyi-ga-madi-rid-mo, a mani wall at Leh . 
Kyi-la. See Ki-la. 

Kyor, a village in Lahnl 


. 276 

. 124 
. 124 


.222-3 


L 


Lad(d]4kb. See La-dvags. 

La-dvags (Lad[d]ikh), Mad-yul, Mar-yul. The central 
parts of the Western Tibetan kingdom 106-10, 113-26, 

127-37, 138-48, 164, 180, 
186, 101, 103, 203-4, 222, 
224, 226, 233-4, 238-40, 
243, 260-6, 287-60, 273-6 
La-dvagt-ltod, Upper Ladakh 03, 06,100,121,135, 226-7, 

240 

L*-gad. See Bakaa-Tal. 

Lag-abea, a Sbalti king ...... 281 

La-bdar, a village on the frontier between Zads-dkar 


and Ladakh ....... 260 

Lftbol. See also Dkar-ftva .... 106-224 

Lake. See Lek. 

Lakpat Rai, a Dogra officer .... 262, 260 

L41 Chaad, a prince of Ko-lod .... 201, 210 

Lalita-vialara. See Rgya-chtr-rol-pa. 

La-lud-btil-mo, or Lha-lud-tshil-mo, a valley . 128, 232 

Lanajnun. See Gyod-drad. 

Lam-bar — Engl, number.207 

La-dag, a lake.280 

Lad-dkar-rtse, or LaA-mkhar-rtae, Lad-gar-rtse (D.B. 
Langkarohu), a village near Dkar-rtse 128, 261, 268-9 

T -W"A nin i P., Lhasa .107 

T.aAfimwim, Lafi-gar-ftae. See Lah-dkar-rtas. 
Lan-kar-giegs-pa, the LahkOxaUbra, a book 09 

Lad^aklHHsrlN. See Lad-dkar-rtM. 

Uaa. See Lha-ca. 

Las-hrgya-pa, the Xarma-Maba, a book ... 80 

Laao-maadra, a merchant from Kastrawar 128 

Igabr, Barthold, Vbtr tin tibtlitcht* OuchicJUtwtrh 

dtr Bonpo . 78, 80, 60 

„ „ Klu-^bum-idut-pafsi-tHin-fo . 80 

„ „ Min Bnkngtdiekt dor Bonpo 80 


Homan finer KMi i fi ia i Kdnifin . , 88 


Leaga-mkbar, a castle in Gnn-de (Gu-ge) . 200, 213,281 

Tewgl -pho ri, a hill at Lha sa.88 

Iifia Hi. or Lce-hbre. or Lcem-bbre, Lcem-bgre. a 
village on. the Indus . 100, 112, 186-6, 141, 264, 261 

lew blare. See Loa-bda. 

Loem-bbre, Loem-bgra. Sea Loa-bda. 

Leog-dea, a village in Lahnl.218 

Ld«, a dynastic name. 165-6, 276 

Lde-Maao-mgtm. See Lde-ctaag-mgan. 

Lde-ehen, a title.182 

[Ldel-dpal-bkhor^btaan, a king of Ladakh 82,168 

[Lde-Jgtang-mgon, or Bde-gtaug-mgon, or Lde-btaun- 
mgon, first king of Zads-dkar 04, 164, 168 

Tide lam one of the eight Sabi-lde kings ... 80 

Lda-mohog-dkar-po, a district, probably identical 
with Bde-mohog. ...... 04 

Lda-phrog-gnam-gsad-btaan, one of the eight Sabi-lde 
kings ........ 80 

Lde-rgyal-pO-btaan, one of the eight Sabi-lde kings . 80 

Lda-aaoi-po, one of the eight Sabi-lde kings 80 

Ldod-me-fiag, a tribe of ' Inner Dwsrii ’ . .66 

Ldod-po-ob*-[yoda-tn ?], a caste of ministers 66 

Ldod-rn-cben, a name of eighteen dans ... 66 

LdO-IO, a chief of Sod.177 

Lftam-ra, identical with Nub-ra, a province of 
Ladakh .113, 126, 128, 130, 186, 

130, 147, 232, 238, 238-40, 
250-1, 264, 274 

L4. See Kiel. 

Le-bdun (Lat-bdun t), a book.110 

Leg-man-Daa- See Takhman-IMa. 

Lege-per-rab fa] -bead, Suprabuddha, MAyi’s father 74 

Leg s agra, a messenger from Co-ro .... 86 

Legs-skyod, Suraksita (— Sujita T) . .70 

Leb (L4). See Se{l], GieEa]. 

Lek, Colonel Lake, British Joint Commissioner . 204 

Lekbmmn-Dia (Leg-man-Das), a Nawib of Kashmir 148-6 
L60, seoond chief of Keris ..... 101 

Lha-bdag Tsbe-rid-etobe-rgyaa, or Lhags-tshe-rid-stobs- 
rgyas, or Bslab-bdag, etc., Ladakhi quartermaster 136-7 

Lha-brad, a place in I<ahul.218 

Lha-btsan-rdo-rie, the deity of the Mkhar-xdaod pase. 148 
XdMih-tw, a place in Zads-dkar .... 168 

Tiha-chen, Mahftdeva, a title of many Tibetan kings 

94, 182, eto. 

Tiha-ohan Bde-legt-mam-rgyal, a king of Ladakh . 116, 

117, 246. 268 

Til>6 nhen THln skrnfi mam iml s hint nf T srtihh 116-60, 

666,674 

Lba-c hs si B h a- gaa, a king of Ladakh . 10S 

Lha-chsc Bha-ra. a king of Ladakh .106 

Tibi inh— ftrafi nlmT nm gaab i 'I » fTulikli . 66 

Tiba-ehan pge-bhe, a king of Ladakh ... 67 

T.ba nhwBOm trail r king nf T srlahti ... 06 

Tiha ohm DooHai mgww, or Dpal-pde-rig-pa-Jmgow, 
a king of Western Tibet . 04-6, 164, 166 

Ltok4|m4h8CHAUB<ttii a king af Ladakh . 66, 106 

Urn nhn limit m biiam s king nfT.il.lili 06, 106,676 
Um-atm flf*P — lH». a king cl Ladakh 66 

UMHfern Jo-dpaL a king of Ladakh . 67 

fhaehm InJiar. a of Ladakh MB 

UMtaG64taHI)i a king of L a d akh 16 
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LhKbtD Lha-dbad-mam-rgyal, a king of Ladakh 102 
Tihwthim Hi-bgyur Tibe-totan-rnam-rgyal, a king of 


Ladakh.123-4 

Lha-chen Hacking, a king of Ladakh 90,274 

Lhi-ohen fi-ma-rnam-rgyal, a king of Ladakh 118-20,226. 

242, 2S2, 27S 

Lha-ehea Rgyal-ba-rin-chen, a king t>f Ladakh 

(Kashmir J). 98,277-8 

liha-Clhan Rgyal-po, a king of Ladakh ... 95 

Lha-otaen Ses-rab, a king of Ladakh. ... 98 


Lha-chen Tabe-dbad-mam-rgyal, a king of Ladakh 103,106, 


109, 105, 214, 220 

IJMHjhan ’Utpala, a king of Ladakh 06, 195 

Lha-dbad-rnam-rgjral. See Lha-chen Lha-dbad-rnam- 
rgyaL 

Lhag*-t*he-rid-stob«-rgyai. See Lba-bdag Tahe-rin- 


atobs-rgyaa. 

Lha-gyu-dkar-po, a famous turquoise .101 

Lha-gyu-bod-ldan, a famous turquoise .101 

Lba-bbrog, a Dard colony near Mdab 272 

Lhafei-Iad-pa, a valley in Zahs-dkar 168 

Lha-0od-gsal. See Hod-gaal. 

Lha-khaA-gsum-rtsegs, a temple at Leh ... 99 

Lha-khrab-dkar-po, a famous coat-of-mail 101 

Lha-lde, a king of Gu-gc.169 

Lha-luA, a valley or district . . . . 83, 01, 02 

Lha-laA-t*hil-mo. See La-luA-bsil-zno. 

Lha-mi-groA-bdun, the seven towns of the divine men 66 
Lha*m0-can, a castle at Hem.babe .... 180 

IdUMgyal, a king of Ladakh.70 

Lha-fgya-ri, a district.126 

Lha-ri. See Yer-pafci-Lha-ri. 

Lha-rtaha, a river on the frontier of Spyi-ti . 116 

Lha-ri-gyed-mtho, a mountain in Tibet ... 77 

Lha-rje, a prince of Tibet.80 

Lha-rtae, a house at Mu-ne.160 

Lhas. See SIm. 


Tiha-ea (Urdu L&aa), the capital of Tibet S3, 01, 103, 105, 

108, 115-18, 322, 100, 204, 
250, 267-9 


Lha-ea, a clan in ZaAs-dkar ..... 156 

Lha-ibyin, Devadatta, a hero.74 

Lha-tas, Divaukasa (T), a Yakaha .... 60 

Lha-tho-tho-ri-«ften-bial, a king of Tibet... 81 

Lho-bo. See Bio-bo. 


Lho-bbmg, BhOtftn. 

Lho-mo-edafl. or Lho-mon-th«A, Lomanthang 
Nepal. 

Lhnn-grub, a prinoe of Tibet .... 
Li. a country, Khotat,, or Kunawar 

Id. a town in Kunawar. 

Li-byin, a Brahman. 

Uaohavi. See Li-ta*-tgl. 

IM 4ae, a village on the Indus. 

Lt-kytr. See Klu-bkhyU. 

LtaftL SeeLtd-ti. 

Ltd* tftad, a village in ZaAs-dkar 

Lid-ti (Lingtl), a camping ground in Hu-iiod 

Id in 111. Liochavi, an Indian family 

Tip almn. a title of king 0khor-r« of Ou-ge 

U W K d ldml, one of the prehistoric Buddhas 

Loha-prajAapti. See fijiy-rttn-fdayt-pa. 


. 115 

in 

89 
.89-90 
. 278 
. 82-3 

. 138 


. 103 
202,223 
64 
. 169 
. 70 
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Lomanthang. See Lho-mo-adad. 

Longstaff, Dr. T. G., a traveller 138 

Lo-pbyag, the biennial embassy from La-dvags to 

Lha sa. 116, 137, 250, 254 

Loe-loA, probably a niokname of the king of 

Rtsa-broA.110, 112 

Lower Ladakh. See Smad-rnams and [Q]iam. 

L tag-bcaA, or Stag-bead, a hero .... 85 

Lte-ba, or Te-ba, Gte-ya, a village in Ladakh 102, 238, 251, 

255 


Lte-ba-roA, a gorge near Leh.113 

LtsaA-mkhan-Malig, the forefather of the Gig-tan 


chiefs ...... 

173-4 

Lot-atobc-gser-thub, a mythological king . 

70 

M 

Ms-bad, the Manasarowar Lake 

76, 267 

MaroaeSid, a Dogra officer 

. 136 

Ma-di-na-tia, a Dogra officer . 

. 253 

Ma-dros, Anavatapta, a NAga king, name 

of the 


Manasarowar Lake ...... 87 

Ma-gar-aa (Makraea), the capital of Kujii 213-4 

Magadha, an Indian kingdom . 67, 74 

Ma-ga-ta. See Magadha. 

Mag-mud-mkhan, a chief of [S]kye-ris .232 

Mag-na, a Dogra ThanidAr 130, 135, 137, 139, 147 

Mag-ram-beg, probably identical with Sbag-ram-bhig, 
a chief of Sod ...... 177, 232 

Mahifaya. See Rgyal-byed-chen-po. 

Mahimiyd. See 8 gyu-bphrul-cben-mo. 

Mahipadma. See Padma-ehen-po. 

Mahar ChanldJ, or Mih[a]r Chand, a chief oi Ko-lod 201-2, 


210 

HiMwmimt , See Mart -him r 

Mab-di-khin, a chief of Sod.177 

Ma-he = Urdu tnuhitha ..... 56, 146 

Mahmad All Khan. a chief of Kha-pu-lu . 189 

Mahmad Sal-tan Khan, a chief of Sod . . 177 

Mahmad. See Saltan Mahmad. 

Mahomed All, eleventh chief of Parkuda . .191 

Mahomed Ali Khan, sixth chief of Rort-mdo .194 

Mahomed Shah. See Mohamad Shah. 


Kmitreya. See Byams-pa, Rgyal-bs-Byama-pa, and 
Bjig-rten-brtan-btag. 

Maitreya-dharma-cakra. See Byamt-pa-chos-kyi-hkhor-lo. 
Ma-ka-ra-phad, or Bada Sabib, William Moorcroft 

146, 182, 227, 242, 289 
Makhin, eighth chief of Si-dkar .... 192 

Makpon-i-Shang-Bong, a place in Baltistan, east of 

RoA-mdo.194 n. 

Makraga. See Ma-gar-ea. 

Ma-Ilg, leader of the Kashmir embassy to Ladakh 250 

Malig Sultan, a chief of Sod.177 

Malik (Baa, Ghaatll, etc.). 8ee Saltan Malik (Baz, etc.). 


Ma-li-ya-mkhan, a chief of Cig-tan . .174 

Mal-mal *» Urdft malmal .146 

Mama Sol-tan, a W<ufr of £i-dkar, perhaps identical 
with Mohamed Khan of Si-dkar . 238-9 

Ma-ma Ka-phar-mkhan. See Zufar Khan. 

Ha-mo fei-mtm-cgrlba, a famous cost of mnil 101 

Kama *» Urda man .... 120, iti, 146 
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Manasarovara Lake. See Ma-bafi, Ma-pham, Ma-droa, 

Gada-mtsho . 70, 87, 96, 267 

Manaerin. See Zil-chen. 

Mad-bkur, Mahft-sammata. See Mad-poe-bknr-be. 

Mange. See Man-bdre. 

Man-d*-de-man-de-tin, local deities of the Dards 272 
Man-di. See Zft-hor. 

Mindhtty. See Sa-lt-la»-nu. 

■tan-dri » Urdu mandir. .... 143, 146 
Mandri, the Hindu temple at Jammu . 143 

M‘"fi a Ladakhi general.268 

Man-ga-la-lde, a king of Bzad-la 164-6 

Mad-gal-Qig, Maiigal-8id’s garden in Ladakh . ISO, 142 
■adgal Gbaud, a prince of Ko-loft 201, 210 

Mad-gal-Sid, Basti Rum’s son 139, 144-7 

Man-rbldre, or Mamie, a district east of Wnrdwan 126,127 
Mapi-dgon-pa, the lamasery of Ti-nan 218 

Mani-rid-mo, a mapi-wall at Leh .113 

■aoi-wall . *.113-14, 276 

Ma-pi-thad.109,124 

Ma-pi-thad-ckor .119, 169 

Manji, a village in the Su-ru valley .... 268 

Ha&ln-fhofa. See Biam-dbyads. 

Mafiju-trl. See BJam-dpal and Zur-phod-lda-pa. 
Man-ldra-babh a combination of the local names 
Maude and Ward wan ...... 127 

Mad-pot-bkur-ba, or Mad-bkur, Mah&-sammata, the 


first king on earth 
Mad-rgya, a village in Guam . 

Mi& Sidgh, n Icing of Kujtt 
■ad-spro, a village on the Indus 
■Ead-srod-mad-btsan, a king of Tibet 
Man -SO, a prince of Bar-bbog , 

Man tar. See Sultan Beg Mantar. 

Mad-tbad, a Maui wall .... 
Man-thro-kbar, a Hard village in Baltistan 
Mann. See (Med. 

Mad-ynl, Central Ladakh 
Ma-pham. Sec Manasarovara Lake. 

Mira. See Bdnd. 

Mar-glid, a village in Zafte-dkai 
Marahall, Sir John .... 
Mar-tbad. a district in Zads-dkar 
Marat Taniin. See Ddos-grab-bctan-bdEin 
Marwan, a village in Baltiatan 

Dr. Karl, a Moravian miaaionary 


67-8, 72, 76, 77 
122-3, 273 
202-3, 220 
130, 143-4 
84 

. 220 

109, 124, 169 
. 271 

113, 119, 168, 238 


translator .... 
Mar-ynl, the Western Tibetan kingdom 


Mar-yam, a mountain-pass 
Mu-ild ■» Urdft masjid . 
Many, Col. C. F., Ckitft . . . 
Ma-tu-ra — Urdtt maehhRr 
Mlyi. See Scyn-bphrnl-ma. 
Mcbod-rten, ohorten or it&pa 


167-8 
228, 230 
167-9 
. 261 
. 206 
and 

2-16, 93-187 
93-4, 98.106,118, 
167, 160 
110,113 
68 , 146 

of the Panjab 196, 206,281 
46, 146 


114,121,124,126, 160. 

218, 274 

Mohog-[gi]-4prnl-[ikn], spiritual name of Prlnoe 
Tahe-dbad-Rah-brtan-rnam-rgyal 126,120 

Mdab, a Dard village on the Indus . 270-8 

Mia, HUra, part of the Tripifaba 66 

■dog-nag, Kfiepavarpa, a priest .... 72 

Chandaka, Buddha's charioteer 74 
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Mdwa can, CArumant.70 

XdBM>pa. earn.70,72 

Wilma d«tb, Carnnanda.70 

Mdana ldan. Oaruka.70,72 

Mdtod “ Kota. See Miion.pajp-mdtod. . 63, 66 

Mdaod-pa, a house at Dpal-bdum .... 169 

Mdao, a yak and cow hybrid .... 96, 166 

Mdso-khynd-rog-po, a herd of Mdzo (T) . . 156 

Medicine Buddhas. See tman-bla. 

Medtetna Qnru Buddhas, list of their names 92 

GhasiU, tenth chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 

Mishndi Ibrahim, eleventh chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 

MshtdH lisWlr Haider «.eb , twelfth chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 
Mehndi Mir. See Inltan Mehndi Mir. 

Me-khri-btsan-PO, one of the seven Khri kings . 78 

Me-ltNbi-flOfHPO, a brook in Zads-dkar . 157,169 

or Mi-dag, or Mo-fiag, a province of Tibet 77,279 
Men-flid, silk gauze ...... Ill 

Men ear, or Smon-tsher, a village .116 

Men4se, silk gauze.Ill 

Me-rlof, the Chenab valley in Lehul 222-2 

Me-fu, a village in Ladakh.109 

Mara, mount. See Ri-rab. 

Mo will I(1|H| a prehistoric king .... 

Mm tad, a lake in Blo.bo, probably identical with 

Chu-la-me-bbar. 

Meta, probably — Urdft Mehtar, a hereditary village 
offioer, a title among the Dogras . 139, 146, 

■eta fat-ffid. See foetid. 

Me-toc-enube-fnas, a mythological town . 

Mgo-chsn-mehod-rten. 

Mfn gflan. mythological beings with animal heada 
MgO-nac, * black heads,’ the Tibetans, or man in 

general. 

■gOft-dpaMde, a king of Bzad-la 
Mgon-khed, a temple at Leh .... 

Mgoo-po. See Bfog. 

Mgon-po, or Aohu Ganpu, 'A-jo-Mgon-po, a nobleman 181-6, 

137, 262 

Mgon-po-raa m -tgy a l, a chief of Nub-ra 274 

Mgw-kb%m, the 100,000 songs of Mi-la-ras-pa . 110 

ifM*, the Muhammadan prophet .... 146 

Mia Kb" tal i a Dogra offioer .... 264 
Mian Tata. See Mi-ya-no-ta. 

MaRailing. SeeMl-yareya-rtd. 

MiaTota. Soe Mi-ya-no-ta. 

Mia Uttam Mug, a prince of Jammu and Kashmir 262 
IHdphl lata, a guide through Zads-dkar . Ml 

■toadaUHMdMI, a Tibetan steward .... 114 
Mini Haidar, tin Mughal invader of 

198, 161, 271 

ii-duHan-khdn, a chief of Sod . .177 

Khan Hug, a Sikh governor of Kashmir . . Ml 

, ■ Kinnera 66 


70 

242 

etc. 

66 

274 

66 

77 

164-6 

102 


M3h[a]r ita** 

Mj-MRe Mu ktau rum rgyil. a prince of Ladakh . 1*1 
, a Tibetan poet 


116-17 

. 160 
. 161 


■I phew Ihrt pn, a gbrag-pa lama 
■b Rmfhfr, fifth oMef of Kha-pu-lu 
, seventh chief Of Keria 
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PAC* 

. u 

127,140, etc. 
. 145 

. 181 


PAHE 


Mfr4aaat-UIlab. 

i (Perdu), a title meaning secretary 
, councillor of Partlp Sirt 
, eighth chief of Keris 
K Haidar. See Mlg-*a-dhar. 

B Hydar (Haidar), a prince of Baltistan .180 

Mir-I»4U-(al-Bag, a Dogra general 127,257 

MlllB Siillan lTTnii See Mig-sa-8ulta&-Kh&n. 
Mt-akyod-rdo-rje, Akaobbya-vajra .... 63 

Mh4Efd-P8» Aruci.70 

Miyi, a title. See also Hi*. 

„ -» Urdd miydn .30, 52, 140 

Mi-yi Mag-na, a th&nidir.133 

tMi-ya] la-rdab-Sid, a Dogra general .127-8 

XiTB[n], Mihan, a title used among the Dogras in 
addressing an aged respectable person . 127, etc. 

Mi-ya-no-ta, or Mia Tota, or Mian Tuta, a Dogra 

general. 127, 257, 203 

Mi-yan-Sid, a Dogra general.127 

M-ys-ll-SS, a Dogra officer . 136 

Mi-ya-re-ya-«id, or [Mia] Rai Sing, or Mi-fia-re-ya sin, 
a Dogra offioer .... 256, 257, 263, 268 

castle in Sod . . 177 

Mkhah-bsro-hdn-bahi-cnas, ' meeting-place of the 
fairies,’ an epithet of Lahul and ZaAs-dkar , .166 

Wchah-hsro-ri, a hill near Sod .... 232 

Mkhan «=> Khfin. 175 

MkhaMtobgOig-pa, an epithet of the pricut-king 

Ye-ses-bod.169 

MMiap.tm, a village in Pu-rig . 110, 113, 251, 200 

Mkhar-[m]dada, or [D]kar-sdan, a village in Lahul 218, 

219, 222 

Mkhar-dmar, a village in Western Tibet ... 93 

{Mlkhar-mah, or Khartakshe, Gar-dag-fa, Skar-stag-sa, 
Katakohund, a town in Parkuda 131,184-0,233,239,264 
Mkhar-tdaod, a village and mountain-pass 145 

Mlftar-lliad-pa, a castle or house at Gyi-ohar . 100 

Kkhaa-dman-ohec-po, a counsellor .... 156 

■khyen-nb, a No-no of Spyi-ti .... 275 

Mdab-dbad-dpal-lde. See iag-dbah-dpal-lde. 

Mdab-fta, originally the Western Tibetan empire ; at 
present the districts east of Ladakh 01-4, 168-9 

Mdab-ri*-«kor-*ium, the Western Tibetan kingdom 93,101, 

113, 116-17, 133. 286, 278 


Md6u-dgabi-tt&, one of the heavens 
JHnon-pa = Abkiiharma 
Mlum.pahi-mdzod, Abhidharma-ko*a, 
philosophical work 
:u-Hor, perhaps the Mughal empire 
imed All Khan, or Muhammed 
Mohammed, a prince of Baltistan 
lined Shah, or Mahomed Shah, 
8hah, a prince of Baltistan 


. 214 
88 

t Buddhist 

. 04 

140, 142 
AH, or AU 

186, 263, 268 
or Mohammed 

186, 193, 263-5 


Mohammed Khan, twenty-fifth chief at Si-dkar 192, 241 

Moagola. SeeSog-po. 

Kon>- [pa], Indian mountain tribes, a caste in Tibet 90,100,158 

the Mon of Glo. 233-4 

Sec Me-fiag. 

M„ Buddhism , UM), 104,110, 111 
Moenroft, William, flirt Bid s Sah U i snd M o I ra ra p tia d 
„ Trantt in the ffiasltyis 

Provinces .... 117, 118, 118, 127, 188, 827 


Mora T&dsi. See Dhos-grub-betan-bdsin. 

MfitlBfcm. See Huti-RAm- 
Mrig&kshl. See Ei-dvags-mig-can. 

Mrmila. See Padmabi-rtsa-log • 

Mthab-bkhob-pa, ‘ barbarian ’ (7) ... 65,71 

Mthab-[yul], or Tha, lit. frontier-statos.m the sense of 
India .e. 116,120-1,205,250 

Mtho-glid, a temple and village in Gu-ge . 99,106 

[M]thO-rtW-mkhar, a castle in Baltistan (Kha-pu-lu 7) 113, 

234-5. 240 

MUra-stobs-dbad-po, the god Indra .... 63 

[M]taho-mo-ri-ri, a lake in Rub-do .... 275 

Mn’ftff (Urdf.).204 

Mndlinda. See Btad-bsud. 

Mn-dnb = Arab, m&jih .207 

Mughal Emperor of India, or Pa.ra, Pad-chs. See 
Sa-blan, Aurangseb 110, 187, 240, 274 

Muhammed AU. See Mohamad AU [Khan]. 

Muhammad Amfn Waist, a Sayyid in Kashmir 
Muhammed Shah. See Mohamed Shah. 

Muhammad Sher 'AU a regent of Kha-pu-lu . 
Mn-khri-btaan-po, one of the seven Khri kings . 
Mu-khri-btaan-po, a king of Tibet .... 
Mo-khyud-bdain, Nimindhara, a mountain 
Mn-khyud-mthab-yas, Anantanemi, a king of Ujjayinl 

Mukt&plija, king of Kashmir. 

Mul-be. See Mul-bhe. 

Mul-bhe, or Mul-bbye, Mul-be, Mulbil, DOul-Jjbye, a 
village in Pu-rig 120, 122, 128, 193, 226-7, 259-60, 273 
Mul-bil. See Mul-bhe. 

Mul-bbye. See Mul-bhe. 

MiiUer, Horbert, Tibet in seiner gesckichtlichen Entwick- 

lung . 78, 84, 85 

Mum-mo, a mythological forefather of the Dards 271-2 

Mun in Tibetan names.181 

Mu-ne, a lamasery in Zsns-dkar .... 159 

Mun-ii{Munshi), an Arabic title of secretaries 141, 146, etc. 
Murad-jo, a Sbal-ti chief 
Murad Khan, seventh chief of RoA-mdo 
Murad Khan. See Sultan Murad [Khan]. 

Mu-aul-maa, the Muhammadans 
Mu-til-mfchaa, a chief of Pu-rig 
Muti-SiA, a r&jft of ranch 
Mya-dan-med, Atoka, a Buddhist emperor 
Myod-pa, a house at Kyor 
Myur-la or SftuA-la, a village on the Indus 
Myur-lha, a servant of DAos-grub-bstan-bdsin 


277 

190 

78 

88 

66 

74 

86 


. 239 

194, 239, 241 

. 145 

. 232 

110, 143 
. 169 

222-3 
130, 251 
. 128 


I 


tag, a weight .... 

Klgadeba, a king of Gu-gc ■ . 

>1(1, a kind of mythical being 
Mf&m, a pargana in Kaahmir 
Klgarddaa, a king of Gu-ge 
tac-dbdd-chaa-bsad, * warden of Hemis 
ta[g]-dbad-dpal-ld«, or Mnab-dbaiVdpal-lde, a prince 

of .. 

Kag-dbad-rnam-rgyal, a prince of Ladakh 
targl-dbad-Riam-rgyai, a prince of Ladakh 
lfat tM-t"’^. * deity (mgon-po) of the Mona of Glo 
lag-tug. See Lha-cbea lag-lug. 


116-17 
. 169 

68 
. 277 
. 169 

. 143 


162 

107 

118 

234 
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PAGE 

67, 146 

XlC-taha&S, a place in ZsAt-dksr 

. 

. 169 

Nag-tshnr, a place in Ku-sod, south-east 

of 

Tsho-mo-ri-ri .... 

. 

. 160 

Na-gn-ta-har, or Naushahr, a town in Kashmir . 

. 117 

Nagyr. See Hume-Nagar. 

Nain Singh, Journey to Tibet . 

• f • 

87, 279 

Najtm Malik. See Saltan Naiim Malik, 
ta-khri, one of the Bar-gyi-ldifi kings 


79 

Na-kO, a village in Kunawar . 

. 

. 276 

Na-la-las-nu, Mandhatr . 

. 

72 

Nal-rtse, rhe castlo of Ti-nan . 


. 213 

Na-ma. See So-ma. 

Nam-bar — Eng. number 

54 

86, 146 

Nam-ber-chen-po, a god 

. 

84 

Nam-Ohen-MoA, a caste of ministers. 

. 

. 66 

Mam-ehen-mthatpdaf-thar-pa-gliA, ancient name 

of 

the He-mi lamasery . 


. 227 

Nam-kyer-rgyal-po, a god 


04 

Nam-kyil, a Dard village 


. 271 

Nam-mkhah-dpal-lde, a king of BeaA-la 


.164-6 

Nam-mkbah-khrag-ldag, a famous sword 


. 101 

Sum-rida, a district 


105, 109 

Nam-rod, a chief of Sod . 


• 177 

Nam On ah (Urdu) .... 


. 207 

Nad, a village in Ladakh 


. 109 

Nanak, toaching of, in Ladakh 


. 112 

Ninakahihf rupees 


123, 146 

Nandi, an envoy of the Dogras 


. 260 

NaA-dbaA-igro[l]-ma, wife or mother 

of the chief 

Hariya ..... 

• 

. 214 

Nand-Bftm, a prime minister at Leh 

. . 

141, 143 

Kad-goA, or Nun-khons, Baltistan 

88, 

106, 193 

Nad-ka-rgyal-po, a chief of Ti-nan . 

. 

218, 216 

Nad-khods. Seo Nad-god. 

Nad-iid, a district (?) 


. 147 

Nad*fO, part of the village of Bib-ca 

. • 

. 167 

Nan^aofi-gbyofi-ba^i-rjyud, *'' cleansing from hell/''a book 97 

Nar-[la]mkhar, a oastle belonging to Si-dkar 

239-40 

Niair 'All Khftn, a chief of Kha-pu-lu 

. 

. 190 

N&nshahr. See Na-gu-ta-hir. 

Na-tad and da-ia 


. 266 

Namibia], the governor of Kashmir 

114-16, 117, 122, 

Nayib (Urdu). Naib, an assistant officer 

143-4, 

146, 243 
141, 146 

Na-sar = Urdu nazar 

. 

128, 146 

Nad,' we ’. 

. 

. 162 

Nag, a title. 

. 

. 203 

Ne-mdsea, Upaciiru 

. 

70, 72 

Ne-mdiea-ldan, Upacirumant . 

. 

. 72 

Nepal. See Bal-ynl. 

fae-ldoA, a tribe .... 


68 

Neetorian inscriptions at Brad-rtM . 

. • 

99 

Nava, Dr. A. 

. 

. 106 

Na aam din (Niaim-ud-Dtn f), a Ladakhi ganaral 

. 283 

NS. See Blni NO. 

Mi-lam m Urdu nilim 


87,146 

NS Ohan[d], drat chief of Ko-loA 

. 201-2,209 

„ „ a prince of Ko-loA 

* a 

201, 210 

I 

3 

• 

i 

| 

* 

i 

t 

139-40 

ft m> fllmft rml, a prinoo of Ko-loA 

• • 

201,210 

Nbmfcl-fidn, Sdryavaqria 

a a 

. 72-3 


V—eonid. 

PASS 

fi-mA-P&l (pht-la), a chief of Ti-nan 213, 216 

Nl-ma-tnsnt-tgyal. See Lha-ehen Nl-ma-rnam-rgyal. 
Sl-ma-aiA, a prince of Gufi’-r»ft 201-2, 200-10 

Nimindhara. See Mn-khyud-fcdaitt. 
fii-«la-dbaA-mo, a queen of Ladakh 120, SIS 

•i-suia, a palace.03 

No-obaA-Aa. See Tihe-dbad-rab-fartan-rnaxn-rgya]. 
Mo-chuA-Ao, a prince of Ladakh 280, 282 

Nog-fan = UrdQ muffin .288 

No-Jtar - Urda naukar .... 87, 146, 286 

Ao-ma, or Na-ma, a village on the Indue . 220 

No-no, a Tibetan title of a nobleman or prince 123, etc. 
No-no Beod-nama, or Nono Sungnam, a Ladakhi 
nobleman ...... 133-4, 267-0 

No-no Bstan-lddn, a Ladakhi nobleman . 238-40 

Nono Chogan. See No-no ChnA-Ann. 

No-no G[h]n0-0ttn, or Nono Chogan, a chief of Ko-loA 

201-2, 200 

NO-no Dbaft-drac, a Ladakhi general 280 

No-no Don-ldan, a nobleman from Phyi-dban . 133 

No-no Phon-tihof*. See Phon-tfhog*. 

No-noRta-mgiin-bkra-iia-bdnd-bjomi, a minister of Slel 240 
Nono M nngnam . See No-no Baod-nanu. 

Nor-bn-dpal-lde, a prince of Zaus-dkar 162 

Nor-bn-mam-rml a prince of Ladakh .106 

Nor-bdzin, wife of the governor of Glo 233-4 

Nor-bdxin-dbaA-mo, daughter_ of the governor of 
Glo, perhaps identical with Ni-tla-dbah-mo . 233, 238 

[lfol-tkya-pa, a clan in the village of By an 166 

Nab-ba-glad-apyod, Paidma-Godin lya, the continent 
of the west 64, 66 

Xu-bkab-bkra-iis, a chief of Bar-h bog ... 220 

Nnb-ra, or Ldum-ra, a province of Western Tibet 00, 106, 

266,274-6 

Snri-ti, the Tibetan name of Kuju . 96, 108, 128, 160, 224 

Nor Ghasi. See Saltan Nor Gluud. 

Nyimo. See Sfie-mo. 


0 

’0-don, a town in Turkestan, probably Urdum Padshah 

near Kashgar.67 

Om-maoi-padme-hftm. See Ti-ga-drag-pa. 

’On-po, a mountain-pass and district in ZoAs-dkar 168 
'O-rfflD, or 'U-rgyan, Udylna, a tribe and a country 88, 

86 - 7 , 108,186 

Oman, Muhammad’s father-in-law . . .188 

Otanta-purf. See ’O-tantra-ri. 

’O-tastra-ri, Tibetan for Otanta-purl, a town . 88 


P 

Pi-bco-gdia-kyi-gra-ma, a group of village* in 

Baltistan (Kha-pu-lu).240 

Pa-oa, the Mughal emperor. See Ktlfhal. 

Pa-ftar. See Baida 
Pad-ahn. SeePtfn. 

Pnd-rdjfcnp- to "to , a prinee of Bar-h bog . 220 

riilina nhai in Mahipadma, a king of Magad ha 74 

PadmMfkgrtd-Isnai], Pkdmasambhava. See also 
T1 ; ir rnf-n. a Buddhist teacher 86-7. 186, SIS 
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PadmafeJ-rtaa-lof, Mri&ila,a youth .... 72 

Padma-feod-bbar, a Buddhist teacher, his image 126 

Padmasambhava. See Padma-bbrud-tnaa. 

h (0 - Urdu pA'o .141. 146 

PfttaHtaakhu, or Pa-ri-kha, a chief of Tinan. 213, 216 


Pa-kro-mkbar,a castle at Kug-so .... 174 

FKI, a family at Ko-lod ...... 202 

Pa-[I]dar. S#eBald4. 

FtMyi *= UrdS p&lki ..... 49. 146 

PaMo. a Dard name of BalUstan .... 193 

Pal-fan ■= Urdu pollan, a regiment .... 13S 

Pftmyor, a town in Kashmir .... 139, 142 

Fafioa-Mkha. See Zor-phnd-lda-pa. 

Pad-chen, the head lama of Bkra-<iis-lhun-po 108 

Panlab, part of Northern India 203, 20S 

Pad-kod, lake. See Kluds-gyog-ma. 

Pab-kvh-ykyag-rqya-pa, or Spafi(Dpa>>)-»lcon-phyag- 

rgya, a book.81, 279 

Pfera, a title in Lahul.203 

PlKbat Sidgh, a king of Kuju .... 210,218 

Panama (Hindi). 207 , 209 , 277 

Pa-ri-kha. See Pab-ri-nUan. 

P a r k er, E. H., Mancha Relationt with Tibet 76 

Parkndda. See Parka ta. 


Parknta, or Parkud[da], a Balti chieftainship 184-6, 191, 

233, 264, 271 

PartKbpnr, a town in Ladakh, founded by the Dogras 139 
Par-tab-raal, a king of Gu-ge .169 

Partftb Bid, a Mahirija of Kashmir . . 139-40,143,146 

Parti* 8U(h, a king of Knjfi .... 218, 220 

Pa-tu, See Sod-Pa-sa-ri. 

PaMma-Godinlya. See Nob-ba-glad-spyod. 

Pas-kynm or Pas-skyum, a castle and village in 


Pu-rig 


Pa-epa*rag, a plane in Lahul 
Pas-skyum. See Pas-kyom. 

Pe-ne =» Urdii panu .... 
Persia. See Ta-aig. 

Phial Chand. See Bhigl Chand. 

Pha-kyir, Fa«Ir, a ohief of Sim-ia-mkhar-bu 
Phala =* Tib. dpal in na mes 
Phad-thad, a plain near Lha sa 
Phad-thad-ka-med, a vihfcra 


123, 126, 128, 177, 180, 
231, 261, 263, 268-60, 273 
. 218 


146, 266 


.180-1 
. 214 

. 86-6 
86 


Pbar-si, or Bar-rtai, the Persian language 124, 141, 143 
Pha-ta 0han[d], or Fateh Chand, a chief of Ko-lod 


201-2, 209 

P hfr t s e , No-no, a prince of Bar-Jjbog 220 

PhiBott, Lieut.-Col. I>. C .201-6 

PU-tM-phan, a place in Zads-dkar . .169 

Pbodod-bdra-bdra, a rock on the frontier between 
Ladakh and Lahul ...... 260 

Pho-fla, the hereditary trade agents between Ladakh 

and Ku|d. 223, 224 

PhooHtatf-fia, an unknown place or person in 

Baltletaa. 240 

Pho-thflg-hi, * mountain-pass above Pho-thog-sa 120 
ftlf Hlil. a village and monastery in Zada-dkar 167-9,181 

VtatihfofcaafriPO, a demon. 91 

Pkno^riwca, a Ladakhi munahi 177,178 

P km -tahog[l], (No-no Phnn-tshogs), a prinee at 
Bar-bbog. 818,220 


I P —contd. 

I rasa 

| Phun-tshogs-rnam-rgyal, a king of Ladakh .120-2 

Phnn-tshogs-rab-bstan. See Oa-ga Phan-tahogs-rab- 
fastan. 

Phu-rad, a village in Me-rlog.223 

i Phnr-bcagl-Skar-rdo, perhaps a suburb of Skar-rdo . 239 


Phnr-bn, probably for Brihaspati .... 234 

Phyag-btshal-Mgad, a hill near Phug-thal . .167 

Phyag-[na]-rdo-[rje], Vajrapini, hie image 99,128 

Phyag-rdor, a man from the house Sol-phyags-pa st 
Lte-ba ........ 266 

! Phyi-dbad, a village, seat of a nobleman . 138 

Phyi-dbad-stag-rtae, a castle . 77, 80 

Phyi-glid, Europe.126 

„ „ or Ci-liii, a village in Zads-dkar 147 

Phyod, a place in Lahul.281 

: Pi-pi-tid, a village in Zads-dkar 131,169-60 

I Pi-ii-fta-kra, a Tibetan officer .... 136 

| Pi-tsi-tsanda-srl, a translator [from the Chinese] 66 

Polio, Great, Baltistan in the Chinese Annals 86, 193 
J ' „ Little, Gilgit in the Chinese Annals 88, 193 

l Po-to[n]-ian, a mountain range .... 90 

j Potala. See Gra-bdrin. 

j Praasnajit. See Gsal-rgyal. 

! Prati-rmal, a king of Gu-ge.169 

Pritam Sidgh, or Spri-tim Sid, a king of 

Kuifi.218 

j PpthvI Sidgh, or Tre-tru-Sin, a king of Kulfl 218, 281 

1 es._ a_s _ t-» .1 t>.- _, ci___ _ t _ 


Pu-hrada, or Pu-rads, Bu-rad, Spu-rads, a province 
| of Tibet . .93-4,96,106,110,133,137, 

| 168-9, 273, 278 

j Pu-nac, the kingdom of Pdnch .... 140 

i Pflnch. See Pu-nao. 

I Pa-no, a Waelr .140 

| Popya-mud, identloal with Beod-nams-lde, king of 
1 Gu-ge.169 

I Pa-rads. See Pa-hrada. 

Pa-rig (Purik), or Bu-rig, a province of Ladakh 108,106-7, 

110, 113, 119, 126, 128, 
138, 169, 186-6, 191, 198, 
226-7, 238-40, 242-3. 

260-4, 273-4 

P&rva-Videha. See Sar-lns-bphags-po. 

Pyn-dkar, a village in Lahul . 

Q 

Qila. See Kila. KyWa, and KiUah. 


B 

Ba-ba-dmar-pO, a district in Western Tibet 
Bab-hrtan, Drud-pa, a high lama of Phug-thal 
„ „ a minister at Da-ru 

„ „ a Ladakhi general . 

Bab-brtan-lha-rtM, the palace of Bab-tgo 
Ba-bo-mohod-fftsn, a stops in Zada-dkar . 

Bab-rgyaa, a oastie-ward at Hem-babe 
Rftdhi-Kiriin. See Bate-Kriina-Kd. 

Ba-dng-rgyal-po, a prinee of Zada-dkar 167, 168 

£Sr] Km* • king of Baltistan . . .186,183 

toim-toirt-4ii . place, perhaps in Baltistan . 88 


84 

168-8 

239 

282 

102 

160 

180 
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Bt-ft-ll, a Tibetan general .136, 264 

Bu-it, an unknown country . . . 66 | 

Rahim Khan, a nobleman of Chu-sod 258,267 I 

Rahim Shan. See Sultan Rahim Khan. 

Rahmftm, tenth chief of Si-dkar .... 192 

Rihnla. See Sgra-fcan-bdtdii. 

Rainchan Shah, a Ladakh king 98 ! 

R&ja-taraiigini, the Chronicles of Kashmir, by 

Jonar&ja . 96, 98, 102, 171, 192 

,, ,, the Chronicles of Kashmir, by 

Sri vara . 101, 102 ) 

Rii-Si-kim, a princess of Sim-iia-mkhar-bu 180 

Rakaa-Tal, or La gan, or R&wan Hrad, a famous lake 267 ! 

R&kyata. See 8rin-po. 

Ra>la, a district ...... 93, 243 i 

Ra-lafei-rfrad, the district of Ra in . 93 

Ral'Pa-oan, a king of Tibet .... 80-90, 105 

Ra-lud, a lamasery ..... 107-8 

Ram, ninth chief of Si-dkar .192 

Rimblrpor (Ranblrpur), a town founded by Mangel* 

Sid . . 139 

R&mbfr-Sift, (Ranbfr-Siiigh) a Maharaja of Kashmir 139-41 
Rftm 0haa[d], a prince of Ko-loii . 201, 210 

Rim GhuLd], a chief of Ko-lon 201,209 

Rim Chandar, a nobleman of Kashmir 277 

Ram-di. See Ram-ti. 

Ra-tmr-fhf, a lamasery.83 

RImpnr, a town founded by Manga I Sui . 139 

Rimpw, the capital of Bashahr .... 200 

Rim-Sih, a prince of Jammu . 139-40,143 

Ram-ti, Kulu in Ti-nan and Manchad 223 

a family at Ko-lon ..... 202 

Rini Nn, an ancestor of the Ro-loii chiefs . . 202 

Ra-na-pha-la, or Ra-tan-pha-la, a chief of Ti-nan 203, 

213, 216 

Riaa Zilim Sing, a Dngra officer .... 257 
RaA-bdom, a village and lamasery . .130, 273 

RaA-fcthag, a house at Leh.133 

Rial Jlrantl (Dsvivanti), a queen of Kulu . 218 

Rah-rig, a village in Spyi-ti ..... 275 

RaA-thag-ia, a place in Zads-dkar .... 150 

R&d-sam-tid, a house at ’U-pa-rag .... 159 

RiO, a family iu Ba<U Batigil .... 202 

Ra-pad -- Eng. trport 51. H6 

Ra-mdS-dar-pa, a Tibetan governor ... 77 

Riftnnaada. Sec Rgyal-srid-dgab- 

Ra-aftm = Urdu rusfim ..... 57, 146 

Rata-Kritna-Kol, or Radhi-Kirfin, a Wailr 143-7 

Ra-ta-na, a chief of Bar-bbog .... 220 

Ra-tan-pha-la. See Ra-na-pha-la. 

RatanChanfd], or RatnaChand. a chief of Gud-rad 201,210 
Ratan-ier-khan, a chief of Bald4 (or Pa-ldar) .125 

Tfafail-ffftlff an envoy of the Dogras 269 

Ratann. Soe Ra-tu-nu. 

Rataa Chand. See R a t a si Chand. 

Ratna-kifa sitra. See Dkonmchog-brUtgapa. 

Ra tn-n[n]i or Ratanu, or Tu-nu, a Dogra Wtuir 136, 264, 

269 

Riwin Chandar, a nobleman in Kashmir . 277 

Riwan-Rrad. See Rakaa-Tal. 

Ra-yim-khln. a chief of Pas-kytun .... 180-1 
,, „ a chief of Cig-tan .263 


R— could. 

FiOE 

Rdo-bng-pa-can, a cavernous stone on the Ladakh 

frontier.94 

Rdo-rje, General. See Ga-ga Rdo-rje. 

„ Ga-ga, a chief of Spyi-ti, .... 275 

Rdo-rje-gdan, Vajrasapa.64, 169 

RdO-rJe-pha-lal-pU), a chief of Ti-nan 213, 216 

Rdo-rle-raam-rgyal, a minister of Tug . 127-8, 258 

Rdo[r]-kbng-Uiad, or Hdor-khug, a plain north of 
Brad-rtae ........ 136 

RdO-mad, a measure ..... 141,280 

Rdsa-nad-gi-ma-pi-rid-mo, a mapi-wall at Dgsr-ba . 119 

Rdxod-khul a monastery in Zaus-dkar . 280 

Redslob, Fr., a Moravian missionary 142, 280 

Rafeu-nnal, *• king at Gu-ge.169 

Reichel, G., a Moravian missionary .... 2 

RemQtMOf M'. P. Eger ton, British Joint Com¬ 
missioner ........ 204 

Ren-chan. See Lha-ehen-rgyal-bu Rin-chen. 
Ren-tan-maijid, mosque of Ben-chan in Kashmir . 277 

Rd-ra, a place ....... 152 

Rga, a tribe.65 

Rga-lid, a Dn rd village on the Indus .271 

Rgod-btaan. See Rkod-btsan. 

Rgod-ldod (idoii ?), a district ..... 77 

Rgod-ynl, the Warn-le district. .... 109 

Rgya, a town in Ladakh. -94, 131,225-7 

Rgyn-chcr-rol-pa, the LaUla-vintara .... 76 

Rgya-gar, India . .82, 86-90, 91, 108, 140, 

143, 156, 169. 227 

Rgy**gOb-fcog, Upper and Lower Rgya, probably 
referring to the district of Rgya .... 159 

Rgyal-ba, a title of the chiefs of the Mona of Glo 233 

Rgyal-ba Byams-pa, Maitreya, his image . 99, 108 

Rgyal-ba-rm-cbea, the Dalai lama .... 121 

Rgyal-ba Thams-cad-mkhyen-pa, the Dalai lama 121 

Rgyal-ba Tshe-dpag-med, AmiUyus, bis image . .126 

Rgyal-baam-rin-chen-dpal-lde, a king of Zade-dkar . 167 

Rgyal-byad, Jaya(T).70 

Rgyal-byed-cben-po, Mahiijaya, a. mythological king . 70 

Rgyal-bdxom, the daughter of Sakya-rgya-mtsho 244 

Rgyal-k[hja-thun, a queen of Ladakh . 106-7 

Rgyal-khri, a king of ’A-lei ..... 275 

Rgyal-Malig, a chief of Sod .177 

Rgyal-mo-mkhar, a castle «t Hcm-kabs 180 

Rgyal-mtahan, a minister of Zaiis-dkar 160 

Rgyal-[m]t>hail, a prince of Bar-bbog 220 

Rgyal-pofei-chu, the lloangho river .... 85 

Rgyal-rabfi.bon- 1 /yi-ljbyuH-gnaa, a Bon-po chronicle 80 

Rygal-raba-gaer-gyi-mc-lou, a historical book 78, 92 

‘ Rgyal-rabs-apun-jm-ganm-khug-blon-pohi-rgyal-mUhan, 

a historical work.76 

Rgyal-flrid, a god . 64 

Rgyal-tnd-dg&b, Rftstrananda .... 73 

Rgyal-po {Tshe-rih-dpaMdej, a prince of Ti-nan 

213-14, 218 

Rgya-mtaho-chen-po, the king of the waters, the 
ocean ........ 68 

Rgya-nag, China . . 82-3, 87-8, 91, 108, 180, 

204, 227 

Sgyan-eaa[dj. See Gi&n Gaud. 

Rgya-pbibe-gyu-sacn-can, a temple ... 80 

Rgya-ede, the province of Rgya in Ladakh . 89 
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rxot 

Koi-iiO) for Brgya-sbyin, Indra, a king of Kha-la-rtse 274 

Rffyud-hbum, a book.27, 280 

Rgyud-rdo-rje-rtoe-mo, in full Rntd-kbyar-rgyud-byi- 
btad-rgyud-rdo-rjt-rUe-mo, VajrakHa-tantra 97 

BMdhl High. See Wddbi SiAfh, or Piithvl Singh . 218 


Ri-dvags-mig-ean, Mrigftksh!, a goddees . 

. 

63 

Rig-bdain, VidyJdhara, spirits of Tantrio wisdom 

87 

„ „ a minister 121-2, 

137, 

139, 238 

,, „ an order of lamas . 

. 

.121-2 

Rig-pa-oan, a minister of Tibet 

. 

83 

Rig-pa-hdain>pa, an order of lama* . 

, 

122, 126 

Ri-nam, a village in Zans-dkar 

. 

. 166 

Rinohana Bhofta, a Ladakh king 


98 

Rin-oben, a prince of ZaAs-dkar 

. 

. 162 ! 

Rin-ohen-don-grub-rnam-rgyal, the last 

king 

of ! 

ZaAs-dkar ...... 

. 102 ! 

Rin-ohen-dpaMde, a king of BaaA-la 

. 

164-5 

Rin-po-ohe, Buddha, his image 
Rid-khri-btaan-po. Soe Dir-khri-btaan-po. 

* 

83 

Rid-rje, a legendary ancestor . 


OS 

Rid-rjebu-ra, a legendary ancestor . 

. 

66 

Ri-rab-[Ihun-po], Sumeru, the king of the mountains 64 1 

Ri-rdsoA, a lamasery .... 

• 

164, 281 j 

Ri-rgyal-lhun-po, Sumeru. See Ri-rab-lhun-po. 

1 

1 

Ri-tna, a village, probably in Pu-rig 

. 

232,239 | 

Rja, a legendary ancestor 


66 j 

Rie-Oanfd], or Jai Chand, a ohief of Ko-loA 

. 201-5, 210 

Rjo-mi, a legendary ancestor . 


66 , 

RJe-rigs, the Kshattriya caste 


09 

Rkod-btsan, or Rgod-btaan, a hero . 


85 

RkyaA-cbo, a river in Ru-4od . 


. 160 

RkyaA-khab =* Urdu kamkhvab 


. Ill | 

RloA-rie-bam-pa, a legendary ancestor 


. 65 j 

RluA-tslnifCS(-tshube), a palace. 


. 87 

Rma-ohu-akyad, the Hoangho 


91 1 

Rmal, in dynastic names 


. 171 ! 

Rmig-pa-dmaA-rifS, a tribe 


68 i 

Rna-ba-can, KanjiUa, a king of Potala 


70, 72 ! 

Rnam-rgyal a king of ZaAs-dkar 


. 162 | 

„ „ a warden at Kram-bis 


. 251 

„ „ a kind of mrhod-rten . 


. 124 I 

Rnam-rgyal-mgoa-po, a king of Ladakh . 


. 103 , 

Rnam-rgyal-rtse-mo, a hill at Leh . 


103, 106 j 

[R]nam-rgyal-ekjid, a queen of Nub-ra . 


. 274 ; 

Rnum-rgyal-tshe-riA. a prince of Bar-)j bog 


. 220 

Rnam*[par]-«naA-[mduad], Vairocana 


63 

Bnt-nam. Samarkand, or Sna-nam . 


66 

RAa-yab, a country .... 


87 

RfilA-ma-pu, an older of lamas 


. 276 

Root. See Sod-mdnee. 



Roekhill W. W„ The Lift of Buddha 

• 

76, 79 j 

RO-hMa, a Dogf a soldier 

• 

. 126 

Romano, Mioheiangelo Lualdi, V India Oriental* 

. 171 


Rad-fchu-rgyudj, the upper Indue Valley above ffo-tna 


116, 201, 271 

Romla. See Rah-ndo. 

RflA-[m}do, a die trio t, perhaps RoA-mdo in Nub-ra . 77 

Ro6- md o (Rongdo, or Royal), a ohieftainahip in 

Baltiataa.1M 

Reytl See RoA-mdo. 

In ll mhtiT the palaoe of Of-taa . .174 


R—o ontd. 


raoa 

Rta-mgrin, a Wasir at Mul-bhe .128 

„ „ or Tangrin, a prince of Bar- fcbog . , 220 

Rtogt-brjod-mdo, the biography of general Sikya- 

rgya-mtsho.244 

Rtol'tt. SeelWtL 

Rtea-braA, or Teaparang, a town in Gu-ge 110, 276,279,281 

Rtud-rab-gttl a prieet.92 

Rtw-mi. a diitriot.82 

Rtnds-pa-bram-Mbi-rigi. a tribe of Brahmane 66 

Rtae, a dietriot, perhape near Kailiea ... 94 

Rtee-Ue, a king of Gu.ge.169 

Rtie ml, a legendary anoeetor .... 66 

Rtee-mo. See Rnam-rgyal-rtw-mo. 

Rtee-to-rgya-ri, or Rtee-tho-rgya-ri, a town in Rise . 98 

Rtae-tho-rgya-rl See Rtse-4o-rgya-ri. 

Rlsit, a book, tranelated from the Chinese (?) . 68 

Rteo-dkar-rje, a legendary anoester .... 66 

Rtsogs-mi, a legendary anoeetor .... 68 

Rah-oan-dt, a chief of Ti-nan .... 216 
Rn-bon. See Ra-lod. 

Rub-to. See Ra-iod. 

Ru-dpon, a military officer .... 138-4 

Ra-iod, or Ru-bou, or Rub-io, a district 108, 160,260, 276 
Ra»-«i-lA, a mountain-pass in Pu-rig. 

Rustam. See Saltan Malik Rostam. 

Ru-tboff[f], or Rodakh, a town and district 94, 106, 110, 

113, 116-17, 133, 137, 204, 
264, 266-9, 276-6 


S 


Siad Attn UUa **«■, twenty-ninth chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 
sdad Bab fir Malik, thirty-fourth chief of Kha-pu-lu . 189 

Siad Gobar Beg, thirty-seventh ohief of Kha-pu-lu 189 
Siad Jalll Khan, twenty-seventh chief of Kha-pu'j . 189 
Siad Kanin Beg, twenty-sixth ohief of Kha-pu-lu . 189 

Siad **—111 WiM, thirtieth ohief of Kha-pu-lu . 189 

Siad Malik Puraor, thirty-third chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 
Siad MaUk Shah stdyi, thirty-eighth chief of Kha- 

pu-lu ..189 

Siad Mir Ghaai, thirty-second ohief of Kha-pu-lu . 189 
Siad ***«, thirty-fifth ohief of Kha-pu-lu . 189 

Siad 2™*”" Bag, twenty-eighth ohief of Kha-pu-lu . 189 
Siad Shah Alim Bag, thirty-sixth ohief of Kha-pu-lu 189 
Siad UUa Mhan , twenty-fifth chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 
Siad Yakab Khan, thirty-first ohief of Kha-pu-lu 189 

8i-ba (for Sahib), the English .... 228 
Sa-bdag-tlu-gton-gyi-egrog-khral, a Bon-po book , 60 

Sa-M, a Ladakhi minister .... 133, 268 

Sa-bkra, an evil demon.166 

Sa-IXL, a village in Ladakh ... 98, 244, 279 

ftu-dlrar. See dag-mkbar. 

Sad- na l a gr , a king of Tibet.89 

Sadpar barrage.186 

Sadr-ud-Dfn, Renchan’s Muhammadan name .277 

Su-gar. See Sag-mkhar. 

Sag-gal a Dard village, perhaps Sagari on the 8hayok 271 

Sagdad — Urdfi eagaldt .46, 146 

Ifig Iff, a ohief of Ste-sta. 158 

Ba-gttA-[mkbar], a oastle iu Baltistan [Kha-pu-lu) . 221 
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tag-mkhar, in the Sum valley. See (bakbar, 
lag-mkhar, or Sa-gar, Sa-dkar, castle of the Cig-tan 

chiefs.113 

la-gfisr-ps, a house and family at 'A-lci . 250 

Sag-Urab- See lab-kya-thub-pa. 

£a-gyog, the Shayok river.139 

llbldlt tThan, ninth chief of Parkuda 191 

teh-bftn. a landholder at Ki-no .... 180 

SahiChand. See Bhagi Chand. 

Sabi-cbo, a place in Turkestan .... 87 

Sabl-lde-brcyad, the eight beauties of the earth, a 
group of kings ....... 80 

Safei-legs-drag, tho six good ones of the earth, a 
group of kings .... 80 

la-biaa, Shfth-Jahin, the Mughal emperor 110,114, 187 
9sb-k?A, S&kya, Buddha's family name 72-3, 77, 218 
lab-kya-muni, an image of Buddha 91 

iib-kya-thnb'Pa, the first king of Zsns-dkar . 156-7 

Iftb-kya-rgy^mtsho, a Ladakhi field-marshal 113, 242-4 
fia-khri, one of the Bar-gyi-ldiA kings 79 

Sikya-tbob-pa, or lag-thub, Buddha; 63, 67-8, 76 

his image . • 113 

Sallganwait, Adolf von Schlagintweit, a traveller . 2,204 
„ Hermann, a traveller .... 3 

Ha -lam , consort of princess R&j-Sikim .180 

ffa lsm «= Urdu salbm 140. 143, 146, 256 

Ba-lam-kh&n, a chief of Sod ..... 177 

Sallm-Khatan, a descendant of lS]golam-Khan. 144 

S&-ln, a kind of rice ...... 67 

Salmonde. See Saltan Salmunds. 
lam. Sec Osam. 

Samantabhadra. See Kun-ta-buA-po. 
lambara. See Bde-mcbog. 

Samaroand. See Rna-nam. 

Sa-na — Urdfi sanat .... 64, etc., 146 

Safi-gba-rmal, a king of Ou-ge .... 169 

fa-nid, a Hard village on the Indus 272 

Sa-ai-ttahog], a lamasery in ZaAs-dkar 166,159-60 

SaA-ku, a village in the Suru valley 261,258 

8aA»4gya8, Buddha, 76, 61, 90-1, 92, 100, 105, 107, 

109, 116, 212; as elephant, 233; as rhinoceros 
ladl-rgyaa-blo-cros, Druu-pa, a lama of Dkarsa 
lintibhadra. See !fa-ba-biaA-po. 
lintlrakfita. See &*ba»titaho. 

la-phud, a village. 

„ „ an earnest in land sale 
Sa-ra — Urdii sartt .... 

Sa-ra-chen-po, the great caravansery at Leh 
■irihan, the royal palace of Bashahr 
Sa-taA, a village in Lahul 
lar-ba, or Udayana, a prince of Kauiimbi 
Sardir, or Sirdar, a title of a military officer 
fa-rde&n-nar-po, a demon 
lar>[g]sum, or Sharsam, a chief of GuA-raA 
Sar-kK =» Urdu tark&r .... 
6ar->lo»-bPhafS~po, Purva-Videha, the 

Continent .. 

Saraik, Qser-roig, a village in BaltistaA . 
tar-m, a village (T) .... 

Ill ggn [||] Ser-go-la, a village and pass in 


58, 


233 

160 


127 
111 

146-7 
. 146 

. 206 
. 216 
74 
. 257 
91 

201-2, 209 
. 148 

Eastsrn 

88 

191 n. 

128 

Pa-rig 


i Don-tfanu-ead-grab-pa. 


281, 269-60 
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j PAO* 

i 8a ikya, a lamasery, the capital of the Sa-skyA 

hierarchs .... 103, 108, 169, 244, 275 

! Sa-skyoA-rnam-rgyal, a prince of Ladakh. . 120-2 

Sa-fPO-la, a village on the Indus, the seat of a 

minister. 134, 251, 275, 281 

Sa-spo-rtse, a village on the brook above Sa-spo-la . 239 
j lata-krato. See Brfya-lijbyin. 
lattttlka, See Dmag-brgya-pa. 

Saiasikasri kd PrajAA -para mita. See StaH-phraj- 

| brgya-pa. 

| Satpor, a village near Skar-rdo with an ancient 


aqueduct . /.184 

| Sa-tsho-ma, Gopa, Buddha’s wife .... 75 

la-wad, a kind of animal ..... 108 

la-yog. See Shayok. 

Sbag-ram-bhig. See Xag-ram-beg. 


8bal-ti-[yul], or Bhal-ti, Baltistan 85, 87, 106-7, 110, 


113-14, 131, 136-7, 184-5, 
193, 232-6, 240, 260-4, 
262-4, 266, 209, 273-6 


Sbal-ti-dgra-bcom, a Haiti Arhat 

. 183 

Sba-rab, or 8pe-rab, a priest . 

92 

Sbar-rtac, a village in Pu-rig . 

. 232 

Bbru-tal. See Bbra-tal. 


Sbyafi-lam, a ritual 

101, 111 

Schiefner, Frans Anton, Fine tibetische Lebensbcschrei- 


bung S&kyamuni's . . 79 

l'btr die Versehltchter u ngs - 


| periodtn der Mensckheit . 78 

j ,, „ Qtaaft-maklu-hbum-dlcar-po . 79 

! Scblagintweit, Emil, von, Life of Padmasambhava 88 
{ Schmidt, I. J., Moravian translator of the Bible, editor 
i and translator of Stanang Ssetsen, History of the 
| Mongols. See Scasaog Swtaen. 

I Sde-hchiA-Bha-dor, an official in Glo (T) . 223 

8de-pa-gtsaA-po, a title of the governor of Dbus and 


GtsaA. ........ 42 

Sde-pa-gtoA, the Dalai-lama's palace, his government 


office ..... 


115-17 

Sde-[snod]-gsum, the Tripifaka 


80, 88 

Sdig-btauga, mythological beings 


86 

Se-ba-das, a prince of Ti-nan . 


. 218 

Se-ha-ia, a tribe .... 


65-8, 70, 279 

6e*bdu-’lm, Shah-id-Ullah, a place between Kuen-Lufi 

and Karakoram .... 

. * 

. 250 

Id, or Se[s], a town. Beat of a minister 

102, 

109, 113.122, 


128, 

143, 224, 227 

Id-ma-pi-oan-bgo, a place in ZaAs-dkar 

. 

. 180 

IsMfanb-chen, the Buddha image of lei 
SeA-ge. See Sifi-g*. 

* 

109, US 

M^Hlgram, Shhhahanu, a mythological king 74 

fit ge lde, a king of ZaAs-dkar 

• 

104-6 

SeA-ga-ldor, a king of Kaatawsr 

. 

. 187 

ScA-ge-nam-rgynl, a king of Ladakh 108-10,148,287,275 
Se*-ge-rna*n-rgyal~gyi-rnam-tkar, the biography of 

ScA-ge-mam-tgya! 

. 

. US 

lad-ga-agad, a hamlet near Sa-bu . 

. 

9S 

BiA'fa Cgra, Simhan&da, a mythological king 

U 

„ « .. a pandit . 

. 

SS 

Set *» Urdu str 

. 

111, 148 

•anna, a lamasery .... 

• 

. 189 

ItC^’A-li, a chief of Sim-ie-mkhse-bu 

• 

. 119 
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ler-’A-li-khin, a chief of Sod .... 
lar-go-la. See Sar-sgo-la. 

. 177 

Ser-kar ■» Urdfi sorter ..... 

135. 146 

Ser-pkyogs, an unknown book .... 

. 169 

Ser-po-pa, a prince or chief of Baltistan 

. 239 

far Bid. Mata, a Wasfr of Ladakh 

144-5 

Sa[l]. See faL 

* 

Subya-kbadbyins, an unknown book 

. 119 

|m gfiem. a minister of Tibet . 

. 77 

Sa mol-lam-lde, one of the eight Safei-lde kings. 

80 

Ba annl pn hln. one of the eight Sabi-lde kings . 
Saa-rab. See Lha-ohen fea-rab. 

80 

Sea-rod, a valley in Ru-fod .... 

. 160 

Sga-ma-Ji-khri-ateAs, a famous saddle 

. 101 

Sgad-sdon-bkra-lis-choe-rdnod, the lamasery 

ft t 


Phyi-dban.103 

Sgar, or Gar-t[h]og, GAdar, Garo, a place and 


distriot . .121, 133-4, 137, 204, 206, 1 

267,269 i 

IfM-dpon, a commander.206 

[SJfO-lam-kban, or Ghulim khAn, a nobleman from 

Chu-Aod.133-4, 144, 255, 267-6 

ggo-mo, a lake.280 

agrmr-fcan-bdain, Rahula, Buddha’s yon ... 75 

Bgiol-Uad, the green Tira ..... 213 

Bgrol-ma, Tarn, her image .83,106, 126, 213 

Bgrnb-dbah = YogGvara.126 

Igyo-bphrul-chen-mo, Mehamayfi, Miy&’s slater 74 

Sgyo-bphrul-ma, Maya, Buddha’s mother 74 

Shill Abbia, a king erf Skar-rdo .... 194 

Shah Ibrahim. See Snltan Shah Ibrahim. 
ilhahid-Pllah. See Sa-bdn-Ia. 

Sh&h-Jahin. See Sa-Uaa. 

Shah Kator, a chief of Chitral.186 

Shah Murad, or Sham rad, a king of Baltistan . 186, 193 

Shah Mnrad, a prince of Baltistan 186, 241 

Shakhar, perhaps Sag-mkhar, a fort of the Khri 

Sultans.268 

Shamnwl. See Shah Mnrad. 

**»»»""«> 9byor-ldan, a schoolmaster at Leh 245 

Sharf-ud-Dfn Bulbul-abih, a Sayyid in Kashmir 277 

Sharatm See Sar-gsum. 

Shayoh, Sa-gyog or Sa-yog, a village and a river 191, 274 
Shar. second chief of Parkuda .191 

Shar&haa*. See Saltan Sher (Mauri. 

Staring, C.. Western Tibet .138 

Shar Shah, sixth chief of Parkuda .191 

Shiah, a Muhammadan sect.185 

SUgar, Shighnr. See &i-dkar. 

ShUaotarbodhL See Sri-lentra-bodhi. 

ShumurtL See Chomnrti. 

ShatSaarorth, Mr. H. Lee.280 

SUlUittia. See Don-grub. 

ii Shar. or Si-agar, Shigar, Shighur, a town and 
chieftainship in Baltistan . 85, 105, 113, 184-6, 192-3, 

231-3, 238-9, 264, 271, 274 

Ukaadar. See Sultan Si bandar. 

Mkandtr, king of Kashmir ..... 181 

St ti thar Sa hub (Eng. secretary), the viceroy of 
India. 66, 143, 146 

tm. See Bid-pa. 

iHh. 8ee Qtaug- gtnr aaa. - 
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PAGE 

Sikhism in Ladakh ...... 112 

Si-la, a temple near Ti-nan . 218 

Sila-mafijo, a teacher from Nepal .... 83 

Sfleadrabodhi. See SrMentra-bodhl. 

Si-lha, a village in Zahs-dkar ..... 159 

Sl-lim L a chief of Sim-Aa-mkhar-bu 180 

Sl-lim n, a chief of dim-Aa-mkhar-bu 180 

Simhahann. See Sad-ga-toram. 

Simhanida. See Sed-ge-agra. 

Simla, the aummer residence of the viceroy* 204 

dim-ia-mkhar-bu, a castle and chieftainship in Pa-rig 

180-1, 273 

Sid-ga-rlm, a prince of Bar-hbog .... 220 
Sid-ga, or SeA-ge, a ohief of GuA-raA . 201-2, 209, 281 
SingbA Mankotlah, a Dogra officer .... 267 

Sid-[pa], the Sikhs, and the Dograa 117, 126, 134-7, 177, 

180, 186, 203, 222, 250-6, 
256-9 

Sid-gO, a Dard village on the SiA-go river. 273 

Sid-kun-la, a mountain-pass in ZsAs-dkar 167 

did-khun, a place in Nepal .85 

did-mi, a district (in Gu-ge 7) . . .83 


did-rta-bou-pa, DaAaratha, a king at Kapilavastu 74 

Si-pa (Urdu sipdht), the Dogra soldiers, often for 
Sin-pa 128-36, 140, 144 

di-ri-dkar-mo, or Si-ri(Sri)-kyar-kyar, a place in 


Tibet.109-10 

di-ri-ma, Srimin, a king of Kha-la-rtee 274 

di-sgar. See di-dkar. 

8kag-[rdsod], a village and castle in Glo . . 233-4, 243 

Skar, a mythological being ..... 64 

[8]ka-ra. See Dgar-ba. 

Skar-chen, a deity ...... 64 


Skar-rdo, or Iskardo, the capital of Baltistan 106, 113-14, 

129,131,180,184-6,191-8, 
232-3, 239-40, 253-4, 265, 
268, 270-1 

Ska-rid. See Ga-rid. 

Skar-chod-rdo-dbyids, a temple, perhaps at Skar-rdo . 89 


Skar-riaa. See Dkar-rtse. 

Skar-atag-ia. See Khartakahe. 

Sku-gdod, a kind of stupa ..... 109 

Sku-glid, a place in Spyi-ti ..... 275 

Sku-gAog, or Ska-log, an “ incarnate ” Lama 166 

Sktt-gauga-kyi-thog-ta, a legendary anoestor 65 

Skn-mkhar-so-ma, the New Palace at Leh 126 

Sku-lje-khrug-pa, a legendary ancestor ... 65 

Skyaba-mgon, a lama of He-mi .... 123 

Bkyabs-mgon- [rgyal-ara»-mi-bpham-tahe-dbad]-nam- 
rgyaL a prince of Ladakh ..... 122 

si^tHria. See Karia. 

Sk y e a drug, mythological beings .... 66 
Skyid, or Dkyil, Ki, a monastery in Spyi-ti 276 

Skyid-lde-fii-ma-mgon, a king of Ladakh 

93, 115, 168, 276-6 

Skyid-mar-rtke, a village in the Su-ru valley . 261 

Skyid-fll-tgro], a place in ZaAs-dkar. .168 

Skyid-pafci-fcbyud-gnas, a town .... 87 

[S]k]rl-lur, a Dard village in the Mdafe valley . 272 

Skyon-pa-thad-rl®. a legendary ancestor ... 66 

Skyor-lud, a monastery near Skar-rdo 183 

Skyu, a village in ZaAs-dkar.109 
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Ikja^oiMiti, a combination of Skyu, Dmar-kha, 


and NtA, a district ...... 109 

Bl>h latin [fl«r rcr— ]. s prinoe of LAdakJn 101 


Uadi, Slat, CHefa], Lab, the capital of Ladakk 99-103. 109, 

119, 122, 128-6, 130-47, 
240, 261-69, 274 

Bt ntim flirtl nlrhar. the palaco at Loh 109,113, 124,142, 

227, 260 


toad, the district below Bi-dkar .... 88 

lnad-pa-[ma fj-rja, a legendary ancestor 68 

lud rpral po, kings of Pa-rig and Lower Ladakh 227 

■oud-fnama. Lower Ladakh.93 

Smad-sb p a d , or 8ma*-*pyad, a book (Chinese 1). 88 

the inhabitants of the Western continent. 64 


flotta-bia, the Medicine Gara Baddbaa, their Imagae 

92. 169, S27 

Saaaa-ba- Sea •man. 

3m aa . See 
tHMnad. See gmad-abyad. 

•moo-rim, or Snaa-mdae, a care with relics, and a 


pillage in Baltistan. 233, 239 

■moa-rfe, a legendary ancestor .... 68 

Bnirn tshr*. or Mender, a village in Gu-ge 116 

SaMhiaft-taA, a tribe.68-6 

*—!***, name of a pandit .... 169, 281 

MsipIBtbkhll the garden of sugar-cane, a 

paradise.67 

lag, perhaps a district in Tibet .... 86 

Sna-gsal-fnaA, a messenger.86 

mO-ba-mthafr-TM, Amitdhha .... 213 

Sna-aar, a village in Pa-rig or Baltistan . 340 

Sftagl, a district.38,89 

Sfte-mo, Nyimo, a village in the Indas . 280-1,266 

tftMhdat. a village in Nub-ra . 147,236,266,274 

Bnaba, an old Tibetan family.77 

tnoms. See Inubs. 

Iftod-la. See Mjnr-la. 


Sod, or Beod, a ohieftainahip in Pn-rig 113, 123, 129, 

176-8, 232, 240, 288-61 

<od- Pa < a ri, the village of Pa-aa-ri or Pa-sar, in Sod 

118-14,177 

SotHPOt the Mongols . 115, 117, 169, 177, 233-4, 243 


lo-khri-htna-po, one of the eeven Khri kings . 78 

fo‘4mte*8k.«ofas.82 

IfWIfl loaf i tax on meadows.148 


8p*h-»koH-pkyag-rifa, Bee Pan-kan-phyag-ri/ya-pa. 

Sp a t ab . See Sba-rah. 

•pa-d. a plaoe in Mkhar-mad ..... 238 
flpML SeeSpyML 

Spreba-riga, a monkey-tribe.66 

Spnb»*Sa-ttt, the monkey Su-tid, a legendary ancestor 68 
If In lii—a Me one of the eight Sabi-tde kings 80 


Spa da gai a gyaL . See Bya-khti. 

Spn f da SeePn-hrada. 
fpn-rgyml, a king of Tibet 
Sp»<gpal-aod, a tribe of dwarfs 

„ „ or Bu-rgyal-bod, Tibet 

plfy.a-.inMi—| the castle of Sa-bu 
•pyaa-caa-crigg, Avalokite 

„ H a temple at Leh 


88,78 
66 
. »3 
. 66 
S3 3, 113, tit 
. 136 


S—con id. 


rut 

Bpyi bo skyoa, Mdrdhaja or Mfcndhdtf, a mythological 


king.67, 66 

IppMoap* a district, perhaps Lahol 94, 196 

Sppfa, a river and monastery in Spyi-ti 376 

Bpyt-phod, a universal monarch (T) . .67 


or Spi-ti, Dpe-ti, a province of Ladakh 94, 110, 
113, 128, 130, 138, 146, 
186, 206, 224, 263, 366-7, 


278-6 

Bra, in a name.181 

trad, a measure .... 116, 139, 141, 147-8 

Ird sra min, a chief of Sim-ta-mkhar-bu . 190 

ll» ha nail, a mountain-pass in Zads-dkar. 169 

Mba-Urt-Mmi-po, one of the seven Khri kings . 78-6 

S ri d -Ut- o h e n p o, a deity.64 

feMkaimno (white Ttri f). See fc-ri-dkar-mo. 

IrWDovL See DpaMdaadha-mo. 
irt-hy ai - fcja* . Bee Si-ri-dkar-mo. 

feMantra hddhi, a translator.89 

Irhain. 8ee Bi-ri-ma. 


drlma o-Oa r pari. or SrI-Saeamati (Satyamati), a divinity 

or king of Kha-la-rtae.374 

Srin-pO, an ogre, Rikfaea ..... 86 


Still DO ■» blind, a rook in Pu-rig .... 128 

111 lanamatl See frhaae-Oatfatt. 

feobna, a rite et BoaJj ha.160 

■uMbMpnafk * king of Tibet . • . 83, 313 

a prinoe of Gn-ge .... 166-6 

lining Baetmn OhnngtaidaeM, ChmMehU im OH- 

Mong ols *, translated by L J. Schmidt 20, 78, 80-1,68, 

61. 92, 187, 171 

Stag, a village in Baltistan.96 

Stag baad. See Ltag-bad. 

tig la mbfrar See Dvag-la-mkhar. 

S Uf-t t- t lam-griga, a king of Tibet .... 82 

ftag-CbNt a ceetle of .the Cig-tan chiefs 112 


(hpaa, a lamasery on the Indus 110, 113, 139, 243 
* T “ n '* hi * t *" 1 *”* 1 <r • 381 
Stag tilfd[i] rat riltaa r fsinirnt Inins . 108-9,110,113 
Slay-lshoiU-rae-cdon-gyt- m a m I bee, the biography of 


Stag-tshads-ras-chen . 

Staging. SeeTfrrig. 

■ 

. HO 

Stria. Sir Mam Atari, A»ci*iU Adrian 

- 66,38. 

161, 193 

Bid mlrlMr. perhapa the castle of Leh 
ItMrta. See Maria. 

a e 

. 190 

Sta ata (rid). a village in Zads-dkar . 

W e 

187-9 

tfola Man, a royal caterer in cattle . 

e ■ 

. 350 

Btoi, hymns. 

ftodrgyal maban-ohna-bkhor. See Choo-bkhor. 
Stog. See Tog. 

Sfcnt-jahray-brfya-pa, the SrtasibasriM PnjM- 

. 169 

pdramitA, a book 

e a 

. 109 

find aiin a village in Zads-dkar 

e 

-186-9 

SabhAtL Sea Bphaga pa-rab-bhyor. 

• 

• *09 

Sabhttt drtddati, an Indian paa<jit . 

* a 

- 169 

la dia Mrs. a translator 

* % 

68 

laMag * Bard colony near Ga-bii 

4 

. 372 
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la-k*-mir, i nobleman oI Hem-baba 262 

lakUvmtL 8cs Bit Itan-dnr-khrad. 
faModana Bee fti4hr. 

fo-le-am,a Ladakhi captain.143 

MMn. SNMte. 

InHmln «*»■«, twenty-seventh ohid of Si-dkar. 102 

Saltan, or 8ul-bctan [Khan], a chief appointed over 

Kerii and Guree.114,236 

Saltan Alemgb Gfaad, foity-fourth chief of Kha-pu-lu 180 
Saltan Anon, fifty-third chief of Kha-pu-lu . 180 

Saltan n« *»*"«, probably identical with Bhag-ram-mir 
of Nub-ra, and Bahram-Chu of the Ta'HkK-i-Rtuhidi, 
fifty-aeventh chief of Kha-pu-lu . . 183,275 

fcV Beg Xantar, forty-eighth chief of Kha-pu-lu . 180 

Saltan Mt«w , fifty-fifth ehief of Kha-pu-lu 180 

Saltan Biwin Gho, forty-fifth ohid of Kha-pu-lu 180 I 

Saltan Brol Da, fifty-first ohid of Kha-pu-lu 180 

Saltan Daolnt I or Hdab-iad-mkhan 188-00, 281, 

233 

Saltan Daolnt All Khan, or Hdab-lad-’A-li-mkhen, 
sixty-seventh ehief of Kha-pu-lu . 180, 240 

Sultan Qhasi Mb Gho, sixtieth chid of Kha-pu-lu 180 
Saltan Kuir, eeventeenth ohid of Kha-pu-lu 180 

Saltan flat, eixteenth ohief of Kha-pu-lu 180 

Saltan 2i™ , or Ha-tam-khan, aixty-third 

chid of Kha-pu-lu. See Under Ha-t[h]am-khan, . 

Saltan Hil CHuuri, forty-sixth chid of Kha-pu-lu 180 

Saltan Huaen alxty-first ohid of Kha-pu-lu 180 

Saltan Ibrahim I, eecond chid of Kha-pu-lu 180 

Saltan Ibrahim Q, fifty-ninth ohid of Kha-pu-lu 180 

Saltan M«li, third chid of Kha-pu-lu 180 

Saltan Johar Fani, nineteenth ohid of Kha-pu-lu 180 

Saltan Jnnad Shah, fifteenth chid of Kha-pu-lu 180 

Saltan Karim, fifty-sixth chid of Kha-pu-lu 180 

Bolton Khan. See Saltan. 

Saltan aft™*, ninth chid d Kha-pu-lu 180 

Saltan Ah . sixty-fifth ehief of Kha- 

pu-lu .180 

Saltan-Malic, a chid of 8od.177 

Mtaa Malik Bai, fifty-eeoond ehief of Kha-pu-lu 180 
hum Mahk Ghaoill, thirteenth ohid of Kha-pu-lu . 180 

*<Hm Mahk labor, twenty-fourth chid of Kha-pu-lu 180 
Mtaa Mahk Mb, twenty-third ehid of Kha-pu-lu 180 
*»«— Malik BMtaa, twenty-first chid of Kha-pu-lu. 180 
Mahk Shake fourteenth chid of Kha-pu-lu 180 

Mtaa ** > " 1 * Mb, twenty-ueoond chid of Kha-pu-lu 180 
fcH— Mb Khan, perhaps ideutioal with ’A-li-Mir-Ser- 
Hm» of Baltistaa, fifty-eighth ehid of Kha-pu-lu . 180 

Mtaa H0kd] r a king at Baltistaa . 185, 103 

Mtaa Mata Mahk, twentieth ehief of Kha-pu-lu 180 
^iM«e Kar Stafi, forty-third ohid of Kha-pu-lu 180 

Mtaasor» or ctar-etan-pur, the capital of Kulft . , SIS 

fca- dM, doty a e o o n d chid of Kha-pu-lu . 109 

Mtaa ** 1 —fiftieth chid of Kha-pu-hi 1B9 

Mtaa Shah ncahtab eighteenth ohid d Kha-pu-lu . 189 
Mtaa fhar Mad, for ty e ev e at h ohid of Kha-pu-lu . 180 

fm—a—>, diet ohid of Kha-pu-lu . .189 

a.i*Mi Ttkam, fifty-fourth ohid of Kha-pu-iu . 189 

Mtaa Tff t w b XhfiB, forty-ninth ehid of Kha-pu-lu 189 

Mtaa Yaga, thirty-ninth ehid of Kha-pu-lu, probably 
with Yab-egod, 158-7, and Stobe-Yab- 
egod of Balti folk-lore .... 180,281 
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Mtaa Yaga Abated Otari, forty-ieeond chief of 
Kha-pu-lu ....... 189 

Sultan Yaga Latil Beg, fortieth ohid of Kha-pu-lu 180 
Saltan Yaga Star Shad, forty-fint ehid of Kha-pu-lu 180 
Saltan Yahta lrhj ". or Ya-ya-khan, eixty-sixth ohid 


of Kha-pu-lu ...... 

Samara. See Ri-cab>Lhon-po. 

189, 240 

Sant-fcbrafi, or Gsum-bhrah, a village in Pu-rig 

. 113 

fan, a village in Zafis-dkar .... 

. 167 

Sani (Sanni), a Muhammadan sect . 
fcprabnddha. See Lege-par-rabs-bsad. 
Sorakfita. See Legs-ekyofi. 

. 186 

Sfl-rat-Chan[d], a ohid of Ko-lob 

201-2) 200 

flor-le, a village in ZaAe-dkar .... 

. 109 

8ur-mo-[bbrog], a village near Kha-pu-lu 

. 238 

Snrta Bang, a Dogra officer .... 

209 

Ba-ru, a river, village, and diatnet 127, 129, 168-9, 2o8~81, 

263, 278 

Suvarna-prabk&ia-titra. See Ottr-JpA-dam-pa. 

SOryamati, a traditional king of Stag-ana . 
S&rya-vaihia. See Si-mabi-gfien. 

Su-UA. See 8prebo-8u-tifi. 

. 242 

Sattoj, the great river. 

Bvastika. See GyuA-druh. 

Ivataketa. See Tog-dkar-po. 

. 267 

Syad, a Muhammadan teacher 

. 180 


I 


Ta-bo, a lamasery in Spyi-ti . 

268, 278 

Ta-ba-ta, a tesober from Kashmir . 

88 

Tabi-mur, Timor, Tamerlan . 

. 09 n., 180 

TgUakhar. See Dva«-la-mkhar, 


fftmaa Daglaa Torafith, Thomas Douglas Forsyth, an 

English traveller .... 

. 200 

Tamerlan. See Ihhf-mor. 


TaadL See Thldl. 


Taa-grin. See Rta-mgrin. 



Tar, a village on the Indue, famoua for its wood 

189, 141, 140, 147 

Tiri. Sea Sgrol-ma and Sgrol-liad. 

TM-0han[dJ, a ehid of Ko-lon 201-8, 200-10, S2S 

Hrftylfa, king of Kashmir.181 

Ta'rlkk-i-BatMdi, Mima Haidar's account of bie 
expedition from Turkestan to Ladakh and Tibet 

101-2, 104, 181, 273-4 


Taahi Afigial. See Bkia-iil-dbeA-rgyil. 

ToaMAagfa. See Bhra-fito-’aA-krag. 

Ta-yifia, a ohid d flim-ta-mkhar-bu ISO 

Tl rigi or Stag-dg, the TIJIkt, Eastern Peniaae 85, 80 
To-ba. SeeLta-ba. 

T0fa<bkra-M0-bo4>bphxo, a itQps at Leh .99 

Taha-gm-po, or Tlba-gser-po, the * Yellow Crag' 
at ........ 00 

ftkOhaad. Sot Trig-0baa[d]. 

Tt la rid, a village in Zaha-dksr .159 

Tt fa— till, a royal field at Leh .148 

na. See Mthah-roL 

fhlrit, or Tandi, a village in Lahul .... 202 
fhag4aaAHtbi • tang of the Aaama ... 88 


fhlkB Ohilll ffirat, an ancestor of the Ko-lon chief* 202 
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Th&kur Ratan PiL an aneestor of the Ti-naa chiefs . 803 

Tha-li * Urdfi thill .56,146 

Thun (Bard), * a chief' . 175,102,881 

Thams-cad-mkhyen-gxigs (or -mkhyen-pa), a famous 

Hbrug-pa lama.115, 243 

Thams-cad-mkhyan-pa. See Thamj-cad-mkhyen-gaig*. 
Thama-oad-akyoba, VMvabhQ, one of the former 

Buddhas.70 

Thftnld&r (Hindi), title of a commandant of a military 
post ....... 136, 146, etc. 

Thah-chuh-ldoh-mo-ftag, a tribe .... 65 

Thang-shu, the Annals of the Chinese Thang dynasty 

85-6, 88. 92 

,, ,, translated by Bushell, cited by Herbert ( 

Mfiller 84, 86, 86, 88, 90, 91, 92 i 

Tbad-pa, a house at Sfiun-la ..... 136 j 

Thai-rje-(or Thar-rje)thon-pa, a legendary ancestor . 66 I 

Thah-so, a place in Zahs-dkar 158 j 

Thar-la-tkor-ra-m, a Tillage (?) in Zahs-dkar 169 1 

Tbar-rj e-thon-pa. See Thad-rje-thou-pa. 

Theg-chen-goh-ma, a temple at Leh . . 126 

Thsg-xnchog, a lamasery at Lce-bde. 109, 113, 126 

Tbl-ket «■ Eng. lieJfcef.141, 146 

Thi-rdt, » Village in Me-rlog.222 

Thos-julung, a place in Western Tibet 94, 206 

Thog-rgyud-Idoh, a caste of ministers 65 j 

Thomas, F. W. 15. 162, 171, 215, 274 ! 

Tho-mo-che, a place in Zahs-dkar . 167, 169 

Thon-mi-gru-gu, a place near Kham-ba-rdzoh . 65 

Thon-mi-(Sambhota], a Tibetan minister . . 82-3 

Thod-io-legs, one of the six Sa hi-legs kings 80 

Tho-rtse «= Mtho-rtse, a castle .234-5 

Tho-tho-ri-loh-btaan, or Tho-tho-ri sfien-bAal, one of 

the Klu-rgyal kings.80, 82 

Tho-tho-ri-efien-bial. See Tho-tho-ri-loh-btaan. 

Thub-pa, Jina, a name of Buddha .... 74 

Thur-dgon = Torgo, a place ..... 281 j 

Thur-to, a measure ..... 116-7 | 

Tibat. See Tibet 

Tibet, the Tibetans. See Bod, MgO-nag, Kbob- 
mthab-bkbob. 

Tihu-gier-po. See Tefeu-gser-po. 

TIkfi = Urdu Ilka, a title . 143,146, 203. 205, 280 ; 

Tikam. See Sultan Tikem. i 

Ti-mur, a village in Lahul.218 j 

Tl-mflr, the emperor. See Tabi-znur. i 

Ti-mur-bhig, a leader of a llor army 243 j 

Ti-nan, or Tinan, a chieftainship in Lahul .203,211-16 ( 

Tinlu Tong, eighth chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 

Ti-no. a villago in Lahul. ..... 218 

Tid-mo-tgud. See Gtih-egan. 

Tirthapuri, a village in Gu-g' ..... 267 

Tf-ee, Kailasa. 76, 96, 108 

Ti-ii, a low caste ....... 100 

Thang, a fairy from Cfilgit.173 

Tob - Turk, tah .256 

Tog, or Stog, a village on the Indua, seat of a i 

minister . . 120, 122, 120--31, 144, 261, 264 

Tog-dkar-po, flveta-kotu.74 

To-la «• Urdu tolil ..... 140, 140 

Tolti, or Rtol-ti, Tol-rti, a Balti ohief tains hip 184-6, 191, 

233-6,299 


T—tontd. 

PAGE 

Tradnk Namgyal. See Tthe-dpal-mi-bcrur-don-grab- 
mam-rgyaL 

Toh-gaom-pa. See Otod-graBt-pa. 

Tomb Khan; See Sultan Torab Khan. 

Torgo »= Thur-dgon, a place.281 

clan name of the first chief of Ko-lou 202 

Trebeck, George, an English traveller. See OhotA Sihib. 

,, Travels in the Himalayan Provinces. See 
Moororoft, William. 

Tre-tru-Sih. See Ppithvf Sidgh. 

Trig (Bund, or Tek Chand, a chief of Lahul . 201, 209 

Tripifaka. See Sis-snod-gsam. 


Tritdla. See Kiiar-gsal. 

Tug, or Chak, a king or dynasty of Kashmir . 180 

Tsan-dan ffumM'f, a munshi at Leh . 4 

T*an>bdaa>pa, a carpenter from Chor-hhad 174 

Tsan-ldan-bphnd, a bridle-path in Zahs-dkar . 157 

Tsaparang. See Btaa-bnd. 

Tie-re, the door-keeper in the east of Zahs-dkar 158 

Tse-tae-taan, a village in Baltistan .... 253 
Tahad, or Tshe-dbah. a Mongol lama 115 


,, ,, a ohief of Ko-loh . . 201-2,209 

Tlhad-[b]stan*pa, or Tshe-d bah - bstan-pa, a l)ruh-pa 


lama of Zahs-dkar.160 

®dud-drng-[br]gya,achief of Jiar-libog . .220 

Triud-nor-bu, a prince of Bar-bbog. 220 

Tahad-ra, a village in Pu-rig : 122 

Tbhad>(or Tshe-dbah}-rab-bstan, Druu-pa, a lama of 
Dkar-aa.160 


fthad^or Tahe-dbah)rgyal-po, a king of Zahs-dkar 

157-9 

TUmd-(or Tshe-dbau)mam-rgyal, or Chhang Nangial, 
a chief of Ko-lou .... 201-2,205,209 
Tahah-(or Tshe-dbah)raam-rgyaL a ohief of Bar-fcbog 220 


lblud»>pa, Brahma ..... 67, 234 

Ihhaha-paiji-bbyuh-gmu, a town .... 87 

Tshahs-lbyin, Brahma-datta, a king of Kosala . 74 

Tshar-brtan-bdain, a chief of Bar-ljbog 220 

Tsha-aar, a village in Zahs-dkar 157, 159 

Tahe-brtan, a veteran of the Dogra wars . 245-56 

Trtm-brtan-rnam-rgyal, a king. See Lha-chen-mi- 
bgyur Tshe-brtan-mam-rgyal. 

Tshe-brtan-mam-igyaL * councillor .128 

Tahe-brtan-mam-rgyal-lde, a prince of Bssn-la . 164-5 

Tshe-dbah. See Triud, a Mongol lama. 

Trim-dbah. See Mud, a chief of Ko-loh. 
Tshe-dbah-brtan-pa, a ohief of Nub-ra 274 

Tabe-dboh-betan-pa. See Tahah-bataa-pa. 


Tabe-dbah-don-grab, a minister of Ladakh 123-4, 126, 

288, 266 

Tshe-dbah-dpaHjbar, a king of Zahs-dkar . 162 

w- rtblh-dpalHiby^i a pho-fia, a messenger of Sel 224 
Tahe-dbah-dpaMda, a prince of Btah-la 164-6 

Taha Abafl jiff a king of Zahs-dkar . 162 

Tahe-dbah-draf-tegya. See XUuh-drag-brgya. 
TUte-dbad-aor-bo, a prince of Bar-bbog. Bee Triad* 
0094m. 

„ „ a famous Bkab-rgyud lama . . til 

,, „ a prince of Ti-nan . . 919 

Tabe-dhad-rab-hrtan, or Ghovaag Nab-dan, an 
astrologer and minister of Bab-sgo 196, 966, 266, 

263,268 
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[Tihe-dbwi-'rab-brtan-rnam-rgyal, or Chang-raphtan. 
or Mchog-[gi]-(,prul-|skn], or No-chuAnu, a prince' 
of Ladakh .120, 124, 126, 130, 146, 

250, 260, 266 

Tihe-dbah-rab-brtan-dpal-lde, a king of Bran-la 164-5 

Tshe-dbab-rab-bstan, Uniu-pu, a lama. See Tshab-rab- 
bstan. 

Tshe-dbab-rgy al-po. Sec Tihab-rgy al-po. 

Tshe-dban-rnam-rgyal I. See Lba-chen T»he-dbab- 
rnam-rgyal. 

Tihe-dbab-rnam-rgyal □, a king of Ladakh . 122-3, 226 

Tshs-dbab-rnam-rgyal, a prince of Ladakh 120-1 

„ ,, u prince of Zafts-dkar .162 

„ ,, a prince of Ko-lon. See Tshan- 

mam-rgyal. 

„ ,, a chief of Bar-h'oog. See 

Tshab-mam-rgyal. 

Tshe-diHig-mcif, the Amildyub-siitra .... 09 

Tihe-dpal-[mi-Jjgyar-doh-grub-jrnam-rgy&L or iia-bii- 
rgyal-po, or Akabat Mahmud Khan, or Tonduk 
Namgyal . . 123-6, 140. 195, 236, 250-4, 257-69 


Tshe-rin-bkra-tis. See Ga-ga Tthe-rifi-bkra-ii*. 
Tsbe-rib-dar-rgyas, a chief of Ti-nan 216 

Tshe-rib-dpol-Ide, a king of Zahs-dksr 100, 162 

Tshe-rib-dpftl-lde, a prince of Ti-nan 213-14, 218 

(Tshe-ribJ-dpal-rgyas, a munshi and nobleman . 139, 143 

Tihe-rib-Ma-lig, a chief of Cig-tan . 106, 174 

„ „ a chief of Sod ..... 177 

Tlhe-ria-pbua-tshpgs, A pho-iia (mesaenger; of Sol 224 
Tihe-rib-rgyal-mo, n queen of Ladakh 107 

Tlbe-rih-rgyal-po, a chief of Ti-nan • • *■ 1 o, 216 

Tshe-rib-rnam-rgyal, two princes of Ti-nan . 216 

Tshe-rih-sa-grub, a chief of Bsr-|ibog . 218, 220 

Tsbes-bcu “tenth day " a festival .... 152 

Tshttl-khrims-fii-ma, a sku-giogs of Ki-rdzon . 164-5,281 
Tshul-khrims-rdo-rje, a Ladakhi general . . 229-35 

T»hul-klhjrlm[*>[rdo-rje], a prince of Bar-bbog 218 n., 220 
Tshva-kha, a salt mine in Ru-iod . . . 139, 160 

Tlimma Panchig (Hjigs-med-phun-tshogs), a minister 

of Rgya . '.227 

Tsob-kha-pa, the Lamuiat reformer .... 99 

Tsumnr, the Dogra name of Lce-bde 261 

Tn-bag — Turk, tuhag ...... 255 

Tu-nu. See Ra-tu-nu. 

Turkestan. See Hor-[yul]. 

Turnout, G., The Mahiva who . ... 76 


TJ i 

’Ub-sti, a place in Zaiis-dkar ..... 159 

Una, the home of Tfazra Wuzir .... 259 | 

Upac&ru. See Se-mdzes. 

Upao&rumant. See &e-mdses-ldan. 

’U-pa-rag, a seat of a chief .... 158-9 

Urdu words, borrowed, in Tibetan . 145,255 

’U-rgyan. See ’O-rgyan. | 

’U-rgyan-padma. See Padma-bbynb -gnas 
’U-rn, a queen of Tibet . . . .82 

’U-la-rdo. Soc 0u-tab-rdo. 

Gtposbadba. See Gio-sbyob-bphags. 

’Utpala. See Lha-oben ’Utpala. 


U —con til. 

Uttam Singh, a Dogra Sardar . 

Uttam Vasir, a Dogra officer 
Uttara-kurn. See Byab-sgra-mi-snan. 
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V 

Vaiiya, a caste. See Dmab-rigs. 

Vairocana. See Snab-p&r-snab-mdaad, or Gabs-chen- 
mtsho-rgyal. 

Vajrakila. See Rgyud-rdo-rje-rtte-mo. 

Vajrapipi. See Phyag-na-rdo-rje. 

Vajr&sana. See Ddo-rje-gdan. 

Viceroy [of India]. See Si-ke-ther-Sa-heb. 

Victoria, Queen. See ’ Ab-re-zi -rgyal-mo. 

Vidyidhara. See Rig-fcdsin. 

Vigne, O. T., an English traveller . . 183-7, 192, 261 

., „ Travel* in Kashmir, Lmlul;, etc. 108, 184-6, 

187, 192, 241, 266 

Vinaya. See gdul-ba. 

Vic&dhaka. See Bpbags-skyei-po. 

Viivabhfi. See Thams-cad-skyobe. 

Viwu. See Khyab-bjug. 

Vogel, Jean Phillippe, Trilokiuith, etc. . 214, 218,223,274 

„ ,, Antiquities of Chamba State 7,219 


W 

Waddell, L. A., Ancient historical edicts at Lhasa . 88 


Wa-kba, a villaee and river near Mul-fobye . 273 

Wa-li, a village in Baltistan ..... 240 

Wall Kb&n, a ruler of Kokand .... 204 

Wam-khred, a defile at Wam-lc .136 


Wam-le, or Han-le, a Milage in Upper Ladakh 94, 109, 

121, 130. 267, 272-3 

Wam-le, treaty of. 190-3, 226-7 

Wan-la,or Wan-le,apalaeeand villagein G»am 94,177,250-1 
Wa-ran, or Wardwan, a river and district south-west 
of Baltistan ...... 126-7 

Wassilieff, W.. Buddhisnius .... 84 

Waxir, title of minister m a Muhammadan government 

127, 146, etc. 

Weber, A., Die Pdli-Lcgcnde von der Entstchung des 
Salcya und Koliya Qcichlechtes. See Fausboll. 

Wieger, L., Documents Historique* .... 89 


y 

Yabasti Gar, a place near Sgar .... 204 

Yab-Sgod, a district, perhaps in Baltibtun 156-7 

Yab-egod-pa, a king of Baltistan, probably identical 
with Sultan Yngu .... 156-7, 101, 281 

Ya-cben-ldob, a caste of ministers .... 65 

Yaga. See Saltan Yagu. 

Yahia Khan. See Snltan Yahia Khan. 

Yaksir Gao tbam, fourth chief of Si-dkar . .192 

Yams Dharma-r&ja. See Giin-rje-chos-rgyal. 

Ya-ma, a bouse at Dpal-bdun .... 159 

Ya-nam-mtshO, a lake on the Baralatsa pass 157, 159 
Yan-drib, perhaps a Dard corruption for Yar-bdren, 

Kesar ....... 271-2 

Yangl Shabr, the Chinese town of Yar-qaud 206 

Yab-bdsin-lba-pa, or Yob-bdein-lba-pa, a lama 126 









